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Introduction 


Simon Swain 


This volume studies the Physiognomy of the second-century politician, 
aristocrat, and intellectual Polemon of Laodicea (сло 88-144). The work is a 
aed tilan Re adig ence Bun panies турбай проектна. 
The original is ost, but it survives as an independent work in complementary 
Greek and Arabic versions! The Physiognomy’s double existence in two cultures 
led to this project, which has the aim of considering both the Graeco-Roman 
origins of Polemon's book and its reception in one of the most exciting of all 
cultural adaptations, the translation of Greek thought into Arabic for an Islamic 





development in Arabic literature, society, and science (Chs. 5-7), and to provide 
translations and texts of the major surviving versions in Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
(Chs, 8-11). We hope that Classicists and Arabists will read all parts of the book 
and that this project will lead to further productive collaborations. 

The following remarks introduce the material studied in the chapters below 
and provide a context for their concerns and arguments. 


! Greek names will normally be transliterated as they would appear in Latin, since this ix 
customary English usage, except where common Engh verum: сым Bot ‘Polemon’ has been left 
ana Grech form (Latin end Enginh— muy sho wi the form "Polemo? party to dutinguah him as 
a figure belonging to the culture of the Greekspeaking part of the Roman Empire, and party 
because it is the Greek form that is used both in the Anonymus Latinus (where it marks the 
‘Greekness of the author and his ап; for the speiling шетен see Ch. 11, p 550) and in the Arabic 
venions of the Physiggnomy (Afin іа the Leiden Arabic and the biographer Ibn аі Ой for 
‘variants see Ch. 7), On the transliteration of Arabic see n. 21. Releences to the text of the 
Phyiognomy are as follows. A, B1, etc. refer to the тко books of the Greek version of Adamantius. 
The main Arabic version (that in Leiden) is refered о by яз chapter numbers (with a reference to 
Adamantius i needed. sp ın the verr long fst chapter on the eve). Anonymus Latins is referred to 
by chapter number. 
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Polemon—or Marcus Antonius Polemo (Маркос 'Avtóvioc TloAéuav) to 
give him his official Roman name—was a member of an illustrious family based 
in the city of Laodicea on the Lycus. This city was part of the Roman province 
called ‘Asia’, which in the High Roman Empire (first to third centuries A0) 


successful and renowned part of the Empire. Polemon's family were evidently 
tremendously wealthy. They had been sensible enough to ally themselves with 
Roman interests for well over a century and a half before Polemon's birth, and 
Rome had allowed several of them to hold princedoms in Pontus and Thrace. It 
is important to see Polemon both as a man who was a political leader in the city 
where hechos to live, Smyrna, and as an elec. mont visible ley ю 
us—who exercised his talents writing a history (a lost work), giving display 
speeches (of which one pair survives), and teaching pupils. It is in this latter 
capacity that he appears in the Lives of the Sophists by Flavius Philostratus 
(d. £246), since the term ‘sophist’ means stricto sensu a teacher of rhetorical skills 
‘who was at the top of the social scale (with all that this implies). As we shall see 
in Ch. 3, the Lives are a brilliant source for the intellectual and political culture 
of the time and they capture much of importance in the careers of those who 
were famous performers of the display oratory which was so popular among the 
elite of this time and who attracted Greek-speaking pupils from far and wide to 
study the art with them. The term 'sophist' was not always used by those who 
qualified for it because not ай its connotations were positive. In the Physiognomy 
Polemon uses it, surely with contempt, of his bitter enemy Favorinus (indicat 
he was no more than an intellectual) But in am inscription celebrating а 
diplomatic rapprochement with a neighbouring city the proposer is named as 
“Marcus Antonius Polemon the Sophist.’ This shows nicely how Polemon fits 
ре We аө of Mi der ‘we, borrowing from Philostratus, call the 
‘second sophistic’, for it is illegitimate to separate the intellectual, virtuoso 
activity of men of Polemon's class from their activities as financial and political 
benefactors of the communities where they held property and citizenship.“ 
Polemon was not the first to write on physiognomy. But of the surviving texts, 
only the double treatise known as the Ps.-Aristotelian Physiognomy is older. By 
reason of its length, its detail, and the fame of its author, Polemon's 
displaced all rivals bar those bearing the name of Aristotle. It was plainly 
considered useful since it had a long history. The original survived at least till the 
end of Antiquity. A Greek author of the fourth century, Adamantius, considered 
it important enough to re-edit? His version, which he calls a paraphrasis 
(a ‘rewriting’), is shorter than the original. If we go by the main Arabic version 








5 Leiden ch 1, A20, CE Ch. gp 128,156? R24. ono 676, 

* For basic gudance on the second sophistic see Anderson (1953) on literary and literary cultural 

aec amd Puech (2002) for a anc чен bud са eign cs. Cri (2002) fs 
up-to-date historical commentary on the Lives 

Pia ийе и Know of Adamant may be and in Fol (1989) а highly ely hte aloo 

‘wrote a work on the origin of winds. CE Ch. 10, introduction 
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(the Leiden), it is only about two-thirds as long“ The Arabic, however, 
is undoubtedly longer than its source, since Arabic translations of Greek 
often amplify the original in an effort to bring out the sense of the text. On the 
other hand, about 20 per cent of the Leiden text consists of Polemon's 
personal observations, and it is difficult to see in these passages much sign of 
enlargement. All these personal observations have been excised by Adamantius. 
Despite the abridgement Adamantius is clearly faithful to much of what 
Polemon actually wrote both in contents and in order of treatment. We translate 
him in this volume for the first time (Ch. 10, by lan Repath).* Another classical 
author, probably also of the fourth century but whose name is unknown and 
who is called Anonymus Latinus, based a sizeable portion of his own Latin 
 Physiognomy on Polemon's original, to which he added much from Ps.-Aristotle 
and an otherwise lost Hellenistic physiognomer called Loxus. This long text is 
translated for the first time into English in Ch. 11 of this volume (also by 
lan Repath).” 

‘At some point a translation of the Greek was made into Syriac. Syriac is the 
Aramaic literary language, based on the dialect of Orhai (Greek and Roman 
Kon ойи Uri ndi b Ge жой pectus ойы oral of 
late antique Christian Syria and Mesopotamia. A large quantity of Greek 


Polemon is lost but is known from its use in the great encyclopedia called The 
Cream of Wisdom written by the polymath bishop Bar Hebraeus (Ibn al-"Ibri;^ 
d. 1286). It was presumably made in the fifth- or sixth-century heyday of 
translation from Greek (though maybe later; see below). It is believed that it was 
fairly close to Polemon's original. Syriac translations in this late period tend 
was important for preserving the thought of both 
theological and technical material"! Thus when Bar Hebraeus’ quotations (or 
rather, for the most part, citations) of Polemon are compared with Adamantius, 
they accord with him relatively well. 

It has been suggested on the basis of common deviations from Adamantius. 
and mistakes of translation which seem to depend on translation from Syriac 
that the Arabic Polemon was rendered from this last Syriac version." We are not 





The aiden Abe pps 13250 wads (00 i өм gh, monies 


Oed momar bu Anes uu mr did dea vas did Wy dedi feme, 
who edited the Greek, Latin, and (with the help of Georg Hoffmann) Arabi versions at the end of 
Tbe Ith c. (Foerster 1893 [henceforth Foerster] i. pp. ст-я), for there is no sign of the excisions. The 

репо] cbveratom. 





eg, P. Kraus and Walzer (1951) 18-24 on the Arabic of Galen's summary of the Timaeus 
(ost in Greek). 
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so sure and do not regard the matter as proven either way." In Arabic literature 
ме have explicit references to Polemon's Physiognomy in the years after the 
middle of the ninth century uo. This would place the translation into Arabic in 
the main period of the Arabic translation movement of the late eighth to early 
tenth centuries. In the history of the transmission of Greek science, technology, 
and philosophy this movement is of the greatest importance. As far as Western 
Europe is concerned, the (re)translation of these texts and of the original works 
in ashe nich Go Rom ton iae Lanha уы fox part i the eh oF 
the Renaissance. In Islamic culture the translations were always made for 
practical purposes which were consistent with Islamic society: virtually no 
attempt was made to translate Greek literature. And while admiration for the 
achievements of the classical and post-classical Greeks was very great, so was a 
confidence in the ability of Arabic-speaking intellectuals to build on the ancient 
texts to improve them, and to harmonize them with the cultural encyclopedia of 
Islam, It may well be that the translation of Polemon was inspired by the 
translation into Arabic of the physiognomical treatises attributed to Aristotle. 
This was done (directly from the original) in the mid-ninth century by the 
celebrated Christian physician and translator, Hunayn b. Ishaq (Johannitius; 
d. 260/873), who came close to voicing doubts about Aristotle's authorship by 
pointing out flaws in the Greek.™ But there is nothing to suggest that he or his 
helpers were involved in the translation of Polemon. 

The original Arabic of Polemon is lost. But two surviving recensions were 
made from it at uncertain dates." The first is the version of Polemon's 
Physiognomy which is the best known to Classical scholars. It survives in a single, 
generally well-written manuscript now in Leiden which was copied in the 
fourteenth century a». Even a superficial comparison with Adamantius makes it 
clear that the text is a recognizable and often very close version of Polemon's 
Greek both in the contents of individual sections and in the ordering of the 
whole. More to the point, it is only the Leiden text, as I have noted, that 
preserves the fascinating series of observations Polemon made of his 
pom, hang бы empuor Байда end tir cortan and the 

Favorinus, and which Adamantivs clearly thought 
SFr sic ay hr us echoes cen سم سعد‎ fe 
over a century ago in the excellent collection of physiognomical texts 
assembled and for the most part edited by the great German Classicist 
Richard Foerster (1843-1922).'* Anyone who has used this or Foerster's other 


1 See he introduction o СА 8 and na. 1, 29,45, 52, S9, 15, 145, 304, 210, 240, 246, 265,268 v0 
the папою, 

V Set جه‎ Goodman (1990), Gutas (1998); and below inthis volume, Ch. 5, pp. 227-35. 

% But see Abbas (1993) on resonances of Greek poetry (epic, tragedy, rc) in Arabic literature. 

 Gherset (19994) ру. sarah This traction was commissioned, Uke most of Honey 
work, and the faci was done straight into Arabic makes it plauible to old п was requested by а. 
Muslim, Оп Hunayn’s school and their translations see below, Ch. $, pp. 231-2, Guias (1999), 

133-45, Berptrimer (1913) 

"See below at n. 28 for evidence that the ише recension was in existence belore the 
mili c. 

"® See the biography by Жеме (1923). 
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editions (of Libanius and Choricius) will know that he was an active editor who 
was not afraid to correct his manuscripts. This was often necessary, but we see 
а less commendable side of it in the edition of the Leiden Arabic that was 
made for Foerster by his friend Georg Hoffmann. Hoffmann's stated policy was 
to adapt the Leiden text to the sense of Adamantius! Greek or the Anonymus" 
Latin." This was actually а two-stage process. First, from his deep knowledge 
of classical Arabic Hoffmann suggested new readings for words which (for the 
‘most part) were clear and made sense in the manuscript and did not require 
emendation. Then in translating his suggestions into Latin for the benefit of 
Classical scholars he often extended the meaning of his Arabic beyond what was 
legitimate, Hoffmann believed that the Leiden version had been made directly 
from the Greek,” and this belief helped justify his intention of making the 
Arabic closer to the original. Today we look at things differently. As soon аз 
‘one realizes that Arabic translation literature was far from slavish and that the 
literature of physiognomy (база?!) in particular had a tradition within Islam 
predating translations from Greek, it becomes dangerous to say that deviations 
from Adamantius (who was himself ready to rewrite or abbreviate Polemon) 
represent an ‘incorrect’ translation requiring correction. If an Arabic editor 
wanted to make a certain body part correspond to a certain physical trait which 
it did not do in the original, it is not our business to change the text. There are 
certainly mistakes in the Arabic Polemon, but there is also alteration for its own 
sake, For all these reasons we decided to make a new and accurate edition 
of the Leiden manuscript with its first translation into a modern language. 
This is Ch. 8 below (by Robert Hoyland). 

It is almost certainly the case that the lost original Arabic was also the basis 
of an extensively rewritten Physiognomy which appears to have enjoyed a wider 
‘currency than the Leiden version. The principal witnesses to this recension are 
two manuscripts kept in the library of the Topkapı Sarayı museum at Istanbul, 
which contain essentially the same text. In Ch. 7 of this volume Antonella 
Ghenetti studies the differences between them and their relationship to the 
Leiden recension. We did not think it worth while to edit either of the Istanbul 
texts (henceforth TK) in full because the extent of the rewriting (including 
‘omission of the personal vignettes”) takes us away from Polemon; but we do 
give references to these versions in our translation of the Leiden. The TK version 
is, however, prima facie evidence of the importance of Polemon the "Master of 
Physiognomy’, as he is called in Arabic sources. For this reason we have chosen 
to present a text and translation of the introduction of one of these manuscripts 


"көнне i 95-6 

7! CE the lst of 'mistransiations’, bidl, pp. leni £ 

2" Transliteration of Arabic: our policy is for the most part to tramditerate Arabic words using 
dotted letters and macrons and we use |'| for the gottural ‘ayn. Names, on the other hand, have 
usually been writen inthe text and potes without special gna. Arabuts may be offended by ths but 
‘wil know the proper forms, while Clamics and other readers wll not be daturbed by doubts about 
pronunciation. There will inevitably be inconsistencies in our practice. The bibliography unes the 
"correct form for primary sources 

?! Hadrian alone is mentioned: TK 3207, fo. 52a Cand they told that his eyes were such) 3245, 
دم‎ 
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(Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш, 3207) in Ch. 9, by Antonella Ghersetti. This 
introduction consists of a long theoretical section on the importance of using 
qiyás (‘analogical deduction’, "logical reasoning’) in the practice of physiog- 
поту. Analogy is a major principle of Islamic intellectual life, taking it 
authority from theology and philosophy. This and 
language of the introduction, especially a medical focus on the three ‘faculties’ 
‘of desire, anger, and intellect, and the several invocatio 
а physiognomy reworked to appeal to Muslims" expectations of what a 
scientifically valid discourse should look like.“ 

‘The Muslim readership of Polemon was, of course, an educated one. In the 
educated circles which such texts were aimed at knowledge of the ‘ancients'—for 
the most part, the Greeks—was often an important sign of a man's culture. 
‘Anecdotes and sayings—the practice and the theory of a sage's wisdom—were 
‘what people wanted to hear. It is not surprising that Hunayn was the first to 
write down a collection of the Anecdotes of the Philosophers and Sages and of the 
Culture of the Teachers of ОШ? Much of this information goes back to Late 
Antiquity (in gnomologies and popular collections), but much represents oral 
tradition invented to suit the demands of Syriac and Arabic students and 
scholars. The бше of Polemon certainly attracted such stories, as the great 
littérateur al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) attests.* So it is that the TK version of 
Polemon's physiognomy, which discards much of what is Greek about the 
original, can begin with a tale about Polemon and Hippocrates that rests on a 
well-known Greek and Roman anecdote about the first Greek physiognomist, 
Zopyrus, and the philosopher Socrates." The fullest version of the story 
of Polemon and Hippocrates is found in the TK texts, which leads to the 
supposition that it was invented for tbem." The reshaping of the story is 
Significant in two ways. First, Polemon, not Zopyrus, is the physiognomist 
par excellence and this demonstration of his practice stands in for the omitted 
‘series of personal observations. Second, while it may have been considered too 
great a fiction to match Polemon with the well-known figure of Socrates,” 
the confrontation between the Arabic Polemon and one of the most famous of 


pit 
iili 


7) и was fit defined ia Ызы law by ће gest legit Shafi (d. 20/20), who was heavily 
interested in physiognomy: Ch. 5, рр. 241-3, Ch. 6 p. 301. 

% For further details see Ch 7. 

® Mn survives м эв epitome: ме Badawi (1985) for the Arabic with а useful introduction, 
Logwenthal (1890) for а German tramlatson of the Hebrew version | 

9 See Ch. 5, pp. 236-8 for this and ано on Polemonis appearance а the Choice Aphorim and 
Best Sayings of Mubashshir b Fatih (written 4401048/9), а colection with э long Ме in western 
Europe (including the honour of being the бем book printed in England in Engh; Rosenthal 1961: 
DIS, 149-50). 

27 See Ch. 2. pp. 23-39, Ch 6 рр. 282-3, Foerster i, pp. vixi. 

” See Ch. 6 p. 283 16 thin is right, the TK recension predates the next mentions of the tale in the 
fist Arabic medical biographer. Ibn Ја (ей. Seyyd 19551, whose Generation б the Physicians and 
the Sages was finished in 377/987 (Seyyid 1985: 17), and in the final chapter of the famous Sir 
чау (Secretum secretorum), which was assembled from the rh c. onwards 

79 Indeed, the most accurate ofthe Arabic medical biographers, Ibn Abi Usapbi'a (d. 668/1270), 
notes in his Sources of Information on the Generations of Physicians that the story (which he reports 
fom Yon Juljul) applies to Socrates, p. 48 Rida = 28 Moder. 


which is a development of the Galenic legacy 
Thus in the anecdote Hippocrates assume that Hippocrates 
also is a philosopher. The of ancient Greek wisdom could not be 


It has not been our aim in this volume to produce a philological study of 
translation technique of the kind that has been of great importance in many 
editions of Graeco-Arabic literature. This is partly because we do not possess 
Polemon’s original; but it is also because our main concern here is to examine. 
the origins, function, and influence of the Physiognomy in Greek and Islamic 
culture. Two chapters of our study look respectively at firdsa in Islamic culture. 
in general (Ch. 5) and findsa in Arabic medical texts in particular (Ch. 6). Since 1 
have just commented on the medical aspects of the TK Polemon, it may be 
appropriate to say something first about Ch. 6 by Antonella Gherseti. Little by 
medicine and 





Polemon's book) advanced grounds for the connection in his work The Powers 
of the Soul Depend on the Mixtures of the Body." Galen was very interested in the 
relation between mind and body—several important works are on psychological 
and moral Vor аш) ven d he эт ша out Мен (peal ae 
strategy) about the workings of physiognomy. The relevance of Galen's theories 
V санны bi mar سما سام‎ cess Ha talon ie 
Aristotelian Physiognomy.” There was no apparent medical interest on the part 
of Polemon himself, who lived half a century before Galen," and hence none in 





mprehensive 
treatments of (Shams al-Din al-Ansari) al-Dimashqi (d. 727/1327) м Ibn 
al-Akfani (d. 249/1348) are similar.” For the latter firása simply has ‘the same 
rank as medicine’. ® 


Quod anini mores corporis tempertments норат: Text in Galen. Scripts minora, ed. 
1 Male, (epi ПРУ 32-79, do in Führen. e 76741. Triad м ТЫ Ses 
Dependence on 





epitome (English translation in Mattock 1972)—in Zonta (1995). 
Э Ghenetü (19994 p. xuii). But see below for a suggestion about Rufus of Ephesus and 


other contemporaries. 
%* Тен and transation in Mourad (1999) text ано published at Cairo in 1982. 
29 Below Ch. 5, рр. 265-6, ер. Ch & рр. 01.305 CECH Бр 303. 
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Apart from the Galenic legacy there is a practical reason behind the readiness 
‘of Muslim doctors to link the physical and the spiritual, which apparently has to 
do with the rise of the great hospitals in the major cities from the ninth century 
onwards." The accreditation of doctors depended in part on service in these 
institutions. In the hospitals there were special wards for the insane; there were 
also dedicated mental asylums. The medical treatment of these patients helped 
to collapse doubts about the physical causation of mental dispositions. Ibn 
Bakhtishu' (d. 450/1058), one of the best-known hospital administrators, wrote 
a highly interesting pamphlet on medicine's independence from philosophy and 
its ability to cure mental ils." In ch. 4 of his work Ibn Bakhtishu builds up his 
argument about the relation between body and soul/mind by quoting extracts 
from Galen's observations on the relationship in amongst other works Powers of 
the Soul and from the Ps.-Aristotelian Physiognomy and Aristotle's History of 
Animals. He is at pains to prove that the medical basis of firdsa was developed by 
Hippocrates (as Galen had stated). He is thinking especially of a famous passage 
in Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6 where attention is recommended to the patient's 
mental condition and environment" but significantly when he quotes 
Hippocrates he is in fact quoting Galen's Powers of the Soul (34 text= 64 
trans), Rhazes is cited as а recent doctor who fully accepts the link (44 text = 76 
trans). 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi's humoral ва with its careful attention to ‘humours’ 
(аши) and ‘temperaments’ (amzija) seems to bear out his beliefs, since it starts 
‘with an echo of Galen by declaring that ‘external aspect and internal character 
must follow the temperament (of the body)’. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi stresses the 
need to see through false character which those with intelligence can adopt to 
disguise their innate make-up (a theme which is important in Polemon and is 
elaborated in the TK recension). After a long discussion of the temperaments of 
the parts of the head and of the brain (bk. 2), the third and last book of the work 
focuses on the face as ‘more complete than the signs of the rest of the body parts’ 
(58 text — 115 trans.). Tribute is in fact paid to Polemon in a rewriting of the 
Hippocrates anecdote in which he physiognomizes a king's picture (Hippocrates 
is not named); but the Islamicization of the TK version is completed by 
а determination to trace the "science! back to the Koran (bk. 1, ch. 2) and to 
other Islamic semiotic practices (bk. 1, ch. 5). The contemporaneity of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi's world is shown in the list of peoples showing specific national 

Arabs, Кит (ie. Byzantines, Rhdmaioi), Persians, Indians, and Turks 
(bk. 1, ch. 6). 

The Arabic-Islamic background to firdsa and its reception of Greek 
physiognomy is the concern of Ch. 5 of this volume by Robert Hoyland. 
Hoyland begins by introducing the Arabic translation movement (including the 


7 Dol (1967), (1988). ™ Ed and trans. by Kleio-Franke (1977). 

P Epidemics 6 6. 2 (v. 322. 11-324. 1 Шан "intelligence, memory... exertion, food, drink, 
sleep, sexual activity’ (t. Smith), with Galen's observations in his Commentary on Hippocrates 
Epidemics VI (CMG V. 10.2.2, рр. 328-31, 483-7) 





4-5 text = 77 teams. in Mourad (1999). 
“Indians and Turks айо replace Greek names at Leiden chs. M and 41. 
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translation of non-Greek material), then looks at the range of physiognomical 
practices in Islamic society beginning with the Koran, and finally seeks to explain 
the function of these texts against the courtly and literary circles of the classical 
Islamic world. What emerges is a fascinatingly rich picture of the context into 
which a Greek text like Polemon's could insert itself, both at the semi-technical 
level of studying character (for religious, legal, or social reasons) and as part of a 
wider concern with conduct and appearance in a courtly society. A fundamental 
concept in the medieval Islamic period is adab, which has been well defined as 
"the whole complex of manners, moral conduct, deportment, and scripted forms 
of self-presentation’. In Polemon's own age in the second century Ap a similar 
cluster of social practices was gathered under the word paideia, ‘education’ and/ 
‘or ‘culture’, Several terms are used to signal possession of paideia, The function 
of the word is essentially social and therefore political. It is the elite and their. 
interactions with each other that matter and itis the exposure to peers and rivals 
that drives the concern with self-presentation and the need to be able to read the 
faces, bodies, and movements of contemporaries. In Arabic writers paideia is 
regularly translated by adab.“ This correspondence is one of culture, and not 
simply vocabulary. 

In both languages high culture was perceived as hard-won and laborious and 
therefore—given the restricted access to opportunity—as socially significant. 
Graeco-Roman and Muslim elites needed the process of acquiring education! 
culture to distinguish themselves from others and to make distinctions among 
themselves. But in classical lai society the investment in education wan, if 
anything, greater than in the Roman empire. Inheritance laws and landholding 
entitlements worked against the establishment of the stable landowning patterns 
and the great local families of notables (such as Polemon's) that were so 
important in Classical Antiquity. Thus adab took on an even greater significance 
and there were different sorts of adab for different sorts of social groups. For 
these broad groupings of ‘those with adab’ (the udaba’) adab offered self-control 
against anger and the passions, it offered sociability by enabling the choice of 
good friends and the ability to act in a civilized way with them, and in a word 
it guaranteed acceptance within the elite group. Apart from the expected 
restrictions on raucous laughter, drooling, sneezing loudly, and other bodily 
solecisms, there was a concentration on clothing and smartness (zarf) among 
the ‘smart people’ (the zuraft), a term which is used with increasing frequency 
from the third/fifih to the ninth/eleventh centuries; and there was a whole set of 
rules for the ‘boon companion’ (nadim) of the prince, a member of a select 
group of courtiers who drank, ate, hunted, and sang with him. In a tense 
situation like playing chess with his lord, the nadim was advised to ‘pay 
attention to the exterior and interior states of his body and to indications about 
it and to the secrets within it’, in other words to physiognomize him.“ 

There was, then, a very rich and multilayered moralistic literature in medieval 
{slam and it is to this culture that we must look to find the readers of our firdsa 
texts. One specific category of this output may be mentioned that takes us back 


® Chamberlain (1994) 107 in his study of 13th-c Damascus 9 GALer fase 2 sv, adek 
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to Polemon's own time; this is “oeconomic’ literature, texts to do with the 
running of the oikos, ‘household’ (Arabic manzil). More will be said about 
this in Ch. 3 of this volume, where I consider Polemon's work in its own context. 
and culture, for some of this literature was very much concerned with conduct 
and with observation as a technique for assessing and regulating it. Islamic 
‘economic literature developed from classical works, especially the Oikonomikos 
of a Neopythagorean called Bryson.“ This treatise, which is virtually unknown 
to Classicists, survives in an abridgement of an Arabic translation, and spawned 
а home-grown Muslim oeconomic literature including the influential Nasirean 
Ethics written in Persian by (Nasir al-Din) al-Tusi (d. 672/1274),"* These works 
describe the household under four heads: money, servants, wife/marriage, and 
children. Much of this material offers moral and behavioural prescrip 
{including the presentation of the body) which was found as useful in Islam 
as іп Antiquity. In the Nasirean Ethics (but not explicitly in Bryson) there is 
фасын o is дйннн n Ye boing Of sats wit йана. 
On ethnic stereotyping” Ethnic stereotyping is a noticeable constituent of 
Graeco-Roman physiognomy. The application to the purchase of slaves has 
wide resonances in Arabic medico-physiognomical literature and may rest 
ultimately on a lost work of a contemporary of Polemon, the famous Rufus 
of 

‘The importance of Bryson is that he offers a unique handbook of the family's 
tole in society. It is known that he was read by the late first-century philosopher 
Musonius Rufus, and it is unlikely that he should be dated much before him 
because what appealed to Musonius particularly was Bryson's advocacy of a 
conjugal and affective relationship between husbands and wives. This is a new 
and very significant element in the moral thinking of the High Roman Empire. 
In Bryson we probably see the first written testimony to it. When we place 
Bryson alongside more sophisticated authors who share and develop his thought. 
world, like Musonius, Plutarch, Dio of Prusa (Polemon's teacher, who also 
seems to have used Bryson directly), and the writers of the Greek novels with 
their strong accent on conjugality, we see in the later first and second century 
AD a ‘complex of manners, moral conduct, deportment, and scripted forms of 
self- presentation’ that is strikingly similar to what we find in medieval Islam.” 
This highly regulated culture is the background to Polemon's Physiognomy. 
For his book reflects concerns about the proper use of money, correct sexual 
relationships, deportment, movement, and other modes of self-presentation. 
Above all, it is concerned with moral failings like anger, bullying, cowardice, 
and effeminacy, which Polemon exemplifies in critical situations such as the 
failure of arranged marriages (Leiden ch. 69), competition for the attention 
of the emperor (ch. 1, A12), or memorable confrontations with enemies like 





9 بصا‎ (1928). Trans Wickes (1960) 
1 CE Zonta (1992), 19, 100-1 (translation), for the reuse of this in Bar Hebraeus. 
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the insatiably evil Man of Lydia (ch. 1, А11) ог the laughing Phoenician 
(ch. 1, A16). 

Someone in Polemon's position needed the assurance of knowing what his 
colleagues were about. Physiognomy offered a useful tool for this. How did it 
‘work? Serious philosophical and medical interest in physiognomy explores the 
relation between innate psychological character and the construction or form of 
the body. This is the basis of the Aristotelian Physiognomy, of Galen's suggestions 
in Powers of the Soul, and of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi's philosophical- medical firasa, 
Polemon is not especially interested in this aspect; or at least does not bother 
to argue for it. Yet he does want his physiognomist to get to a man's innate 
characteristics. His chapter on the need to see though dissimulation of innate 
character is explicit; but he offers no philosophical or scientific justification. 
If we place him against intellectual currents of his time, we might excuse him for 
making assumptions rather than accuse him of simply being dogmatic. He was a 
contemporary of Rufus of Ephesus (cf. above) who was extremely interested in 
psychosomatic disorders, such as the rarely touched-on problem of memory 
loss," and who was one of the first to define the physiology of a range of mental 
afflictions to which he gave the generic name of melancholia. Rufus was an 
important influence on Galen in this regard." Another contemporary, Aretacus 
of Cappadocia, suggested a psychogenic origin for depressive illness. Thus it 
may be that Polemon was partly responding to contemporary science in offering 
his peers a popular account of what the body can reveal about moral disposition. 
We might also recall that his hugely influential older contemporary, Plutarch 
(45-120), was committed to the view that the body had a strong influence on 
the moral character of the soul. In his Parallel Lives of famous Greeks and 
Romans, which were written in the reign of Trajan (98-117), he quite often 
assumes a relationship between appearance and character, and in the 
‘comparisons which conclude most of the pairs he likes to draw attention to 
Physical factors as reflecting the differences between men who are, he suggests, 
essentially quite similar." Dio of Prusa should also be mentioned here, for he 
certainly saw the possibility of using physiognomy as invective, just as his pupil 
did. Plutarch, Dio, and Polemon were also aware, of course, of the widespread 
assumption among all classes that physiognomical assessment really worked.” 

What about Polemon's claim to be able to predict the future? Here he may 
seem to depart from science and philosophy. The basis upon which he makes 
the claim is unclear in our versions; but he exemplifies it at length in Leiden 


79 Leiden ch 49 (ifa person were thus to айе an ainernanve appearance, he might appeosch the 
ruler wth it and mix with notables with it, ee), Adamantius 838, Anon. Lat. 74 See Ch. 7, pp. 323 
3.30, 325 n. М and Ch 9, pp. 477, 479 for the fa more elaborate discussion of people who hide their 
innate character in the introduction to the TK recension. 

lt ao interested another contemporary, Archigenes of Apamea, whose leer on the subject 
exercised Galen, On the Affected Part, vi 148 & Kaha 

Ж Fashar (1966) 84-104, Dols (1992) өр. ch. 1 ов Rufas and Galen. On Melancholia survives in 
Arabic quotations: Ullmann (1970) 73, cf (1978) 72 © 

® риде (1966) 76-7. Nutton (2004) 205 places his елын in the 140/150 
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‘chs. 68-70, which amount to over 7 per cent of the whole and constitute a finale 
to the book. There are two ways of looking at this. First, Polemon's age was one 
in which the predictive science of astrology was widely accepted (and feared). 
People expected to be able to find out what was going to happen. Furthermore, 
prognosis of the future course of disease had been an important part of medical 
discourse from Hippocratic times." Galen publicized the medical claim with 
‘works like Prognasis in which he boasted of his predictions of cures for members 
of the court. In this regard Polemon's own claims do not look so unscientific 
by the standards of his day. Second, with the exception of the Woman of Perge 
in ch. 68, Polemon is judging from circumstance as much as anything. He 
determines what could happen, looks for signs of intentions, and ascertains 
the truth. His claim that physiognomy pertains to the "knowledge of what 
has happened and what will happen’ (Leiden ch. 70) should be seen in this 
light 

To any reader the really striking feature of Polemon's work is the attention 
given to the eye. Adamantius, Leiden, and the TK recension accord the eye about 
30 per cent of the whole. In the original (as represented by Adamantius and 
Leiden) it occupied the key position on its own before the other body parts“ 


prime indicators of the orator's feelings and therefore advised careful control 
‘over what he might unconsciously divulge.” Second, the culture of looking at 
self and at others to attain spiritual improvement has received a good deal of 
attention in recent scholarship.“ It is almost certainly from Polemon's own 
introduction that Adamantius reports the cliché that the eye is the gateway to the 
soul and remarks that ‘the sum of (the signs) is located in the eyes’ (A4). Foerster 
denied Polemon any originality here; but on the one hand the only texts we 
know of before him—the Ps-Aristotelian—make litle of the eye, and on the 
other Polemon was evidently sensitive to what his audience wanted. So the 
Concentration on the eye in the small world of Polemon may well reflect 
the culture of mutual inspection that many contemporary texts reveal It also 
poses interesting and unanswerable questions about how anyone should 
conduct such scrutiny on the microscale of the human iris. The implication is 
that one physiognomizes people one knows pretty well; though we must be 


PE rede Leon Sin (1994h Barson ile 
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aware of our complete ignorance of how acceptable eye contact was among 
Polemon’s cont 


stemporaries. 
Third, Polemon would have had a good chance to study some of the features 


sim eere qu (cid ا‎ dpe vane ا‎ unten à dan lebe 
made, if one wants it. 

But in one other important respect, Polemon does not follow Hadrianic 
portraiture: the beard has no place in his work, and this may call into question 
‘some moderns’ insistence on the importance of the beard as a sign of maleness, 
especially among intellectuals. Which is not to deny that Polemon is interested 
in gender. There is more on this in the Arabic versions of the text, especially the 
Leiden, than in Adamantius. The Leiden Polemon discusses male and female 
traits at some length and relates these to animal types. There are some quite 
negative remarks about women. Effeminacy, pederasty, and sodomy are charges 


Polemon's fame in his lifetime is shown by the stories in Philostratus" 
biography, by contemporary references such as the epigrams by Ammianus. 
ог the young Marcus Aurelius’ letter to Fronto, and by his appearance in 
inscriptions and coin legends” A few decades after his death Galen quotes a 


of defending the physician's right to govern the patient's physical and mental 
health, It uses various tricks of rhetoric to make its case, and harnesses Aristotle's 
zoological works to give credence to physiognomy (and so to the 

between body and soul). Aristotle, Plato, and Hippocrates are used (or abused) 
to sustain the argument. Galen considered his philosophical training to be the 
foundation of his medical science. His interest in physiognomy rests on a long 
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of the pop body, making a person's character, his‏ اعد سا 

desires and inclinations, innate and inalienable. It seems likely that this 

Phaedo's own view, for the story of Zopyrus and Socrates is precisely 
about this: Zopyrus saw that Socrates was innately vice-ridden, but Socrates used 
philosophy to restrain his natural impulses. The story of Polemon and 
Hippocrates in Arabic sources and their interest in dissimulation addresses the. 
same problem and for the same reason: only those who were ready to accept the 
idea of innate character could explain physiognomy. 

For Plato himself moral character was primarily psychological, not 
physiological. He certainly allowed that the body might have an influence on 
the soul or moral character. But even whereas for example in the Timaews—he 
‘was prepared to link the temperament of geographical regions (e.g. Athens’ 
eukrasia) with the character of their inhabitants, we should not be misled by 
Galen's interpretations into thinking that Plato ever envisaged the soul as a 
function of the body. The Timaeus was of course important in medicine, and not 
least because it specified the location of the parts of the soul (69 c-71 D, 90 A). 
Through Galen's use of the work in Powers of the Soul, Opinions of Hippocrates 
and Plato, and his somewhat tendentious Summary of the Timaeus” and 
Commentary on the Timaeus (on the medical parts), а corporealist Platonic 
Dites موسر‎ ыб чн Кы ыкы ts e 
above). We ourselves must allow that Plato was different, if we 
are اموت‎ to what physiognomy actually meant for a 
philosopher. And this is important because the conception of physiognomy as 
а key to the innate character survives in Polemon and was reinforced in the TK 
recension, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, and others. The decisive development appears 








determined by physiology. On the basis of passages like Prior Analytics 2. 27 we 
may assume that Aristotle regarded individual characteristics as the physical 
consequence of the same causal process behind the production of an animal with 
certain species characteristics: if it works for species, it can work for individuals. 
If Aristotle opened a door, he merely glanced at what he saw: beyond a 
scattering of physiognomical observations in his biological works, there is 
But the two anonymous authors of the treatises known to Antiquity 


\ysiognomical 
systems they build are practically identical, itis not unreasonable to assume that 
they were pupils of Aristotle and heard him lecture on the subject. It seems that 
only the first treatise subscribes to the epiphenomenalist view that the soul 
‘follows’ the body. Treatise B, at least in its account of species traits in one 
passage, appears to make the body posterior to the soul. What is important is 
that both authors saw the possibility of doing physiognomy and that at the end 


Chm 12 above. 
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of the fourth century вс there was an audience to listen to them. We include 
translation 


physiognomy. The late, unorthodox, and hugely important Stoic philosopher 
Posidonius (135-51 эс) departed from the founders of Stoicism and 
committed himself to a belief in an innate, non-rational character rooted 
in the body, Like Aristotle he seems to have been prepared to use the term 
‘physiognomy’ itself and is cited for this by Galen in Opinions of Hippocrates 
and Plato, 

The Galenic legacy in Islam may mislead us into searching for earlier medical 


‘divine Hippocrates’ as the inventor of the ‘theory’. But, though the term 
physiognomy occurs in the Hippocratic 
between mental activity and physiology, not psychological character and 
outward appearance. Hippocrates was not in fact interested in psyche as such. 
Aristotle brings the change. But the problem of what constituted the individual 
was even more acute for a doctor like Galen who staked his claim to fame on his 
grasp of human physiology, Wanting to suggest a convergence between all the 
great thinkers of the past and his own beliefs, he repackaged Aristotle into saying 
that an individual's psychology corresponds exactly to its physical structure or 
rather is an expression of the matter which develops into a certain physical 
structure. Galen went on from here, however, to consider how external factors 
might modify the temperament, and so the psycho-physical character of 


үй 
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physiognomy might otherwise have had. Partly for this reason, but also because 
he was never fully committed to the psychological reductionism which 
underwrote physiognomy for him, he actually makes little use of it. 

Later Platonists were very aware of both Aristotle's and Galen's allowance of 
physiognomy. Leaving aside the eccentric musical theorist Aristides Quintilianus. 
(if he is a Platonist), who uniquely made the soul influence the shape of the 
body, some of the thinkers of Late Antiquity did accept a congruence between 
the inclinations of the body and the moral character of the soul. Even opponents 
of Galen's suggestion of a deterministic relationship like Proclus could allow 
a (bad) influence on the soul from the bodies of the uneducated and the 
unphiloso Boys-Stones observes that physiognomical passages in the 
Neoplatonists are actually quite restricted in range and most comprise. 


body. 
We suffer in fact from a lack of informed discussion about the applications 
of physiognomy in Late Antiquity. There are occasional glimpses of its use in 
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political or religious invective (as there are in earlier centuries)" We should 
Bert joco Bed ратнай اھاب ہے‎ ia some اا‎ 
advice by Themistius or Synesius as it is in Islamic mirror-of-princes literature 
like the celebrated Secret of Secrets. The very dominance of Platonism in Late 
Antiquity may be a reason why no new tracts of physiognomy emerged, even 
if the names of Aristotle, Galen, and Polemon were enough to maintain the 
science’s intellectual respectability. The full grounding of physiognomy in 
humoral theory had to wait for a system where the Galenic ideal of the 
philosopher physician wat an eom reinforced by practical experience, 1а this 
Islamic society, the polity of courts and competition understood Polemon's 
intentions very well, and the authority of the Koran guaranteed the ancient 
‘Arabic truth of a Greek art. 


See Asmus (1906), Evans (1968) 74 fE on Gregory Nazianzen, Julian, Ammianus, Ambrose 
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Physiognomy and Ancient 
Psychological Theory 


George Boys-Stones 


Of all animals, human beings display the most remarkable tendency towards 
perversity of nature. But more than this, human beings display the most 
remarkable variety of perversion. It is as Aristotle said: virtue is simple, but vice 
takes many forms.' No two people are unnatural in quite the same way (one is 
more cowardly, another more lecherous, and so on), and while one can 
‘generalize about the way humans ought to be, there is only a limited extent to 
Which one can generalize about the way they are. 

In a sense, then, it is easier to talk about virtue than to talk about vice, and this 
is reflected in ancient discussions of ethics, which naturally focus, first and 
foremost, on what it would be like to be a well-functioning individual. But, 

icularly in a context in which virtue, happiness, and what is ‘natural’ for a 
uman being coincide, as they tend to do in ancient philosophical thought, there 
is a real and interesting philosophical question raised by the fact that people fail 
so regularly to achieve the ideal, and specifically a question about what it is that 
directs them down their particular path of vice. Is this to be explained purely by 
the education and habituation people receive in the course of their upbringing? 
Or is the inclination to form a certain kind of moral character to some extent 
innate—part of what makes them individual humans in the first place? And if 
innate, is there а link between physical peculiarities and moral character? Again, 
many ancient philosophers think that there must be, since our souls (as the locus 
of impulse) are intimately linked with our bodies, and the greater part of our 
moral character is constituted by our attitude to specifically bodily demands. 
When one looks at the question from this perspective, it is not so hard to sce. 
how the distinctive tradition of Greek ethical philosophy opens the way quite 
nately to what we might dece  pilognonicl speculation. Depending 
on the explanation given for the link between the body and the soul, a 
philosopher might easily find himself committed to the position that there is a 
regular correspondence between the two such that one could, in principle at 
least, tell what a person is like from the way he or she looks. 

It is important to recognize how naturally the course of ancient psychological 
‘thought leads into the territory of the physiognomist because it is something 
that existing studies of physiognomy in antiquity have tended to ignore. 


"Aristotle, NE 2 6, 1106935; and cf. Anon. Lat. 44 
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The typical assumption is rather that ‘physiognomy’ in some form or other 
(whether as a practical activity or a sociological prejudice) influenced philosophy, 
in the sense that it presented itself as a set of empirical truths to be accepted and 
explained by philosophers. The focus of such studies tends, then, to be either a 
‘demonstration’ of the influence of physiognomy through the identification in 
theoretical texts of passages which coincide with material from the surviving 
عد وسوس ب‎ а من‎ з beyt اولصت ساد‎ lap s شمف مما عمف‎ 
of physiognomical semiology—how inferences from appearance to character 
are developed and structured by philosophers.’ But the assumption that 
philosophers felt compelled to take physiognomy seriously, or that they were at 
all in this sense ‘influenced’ by physiognomy, is not one that stands up to any 
prolonged scrutiny. It is a plain and simple matter of fact that not every philo- 
Sopher or philosophical school in antiquity displayed any theoretical commit- 
ment to physiognomy at all; and when one asks what makes the difference, what 
led some philosophers to an interest in physiognomy and not others, the answer 
in every case comes down to whether the theoretical possibility of physiognomy 
followed from beliefs they already held about the nature of the soul. 

My aim, then, in the present study із to look at physiognomy in ancient 
theoretical thought as it arose in philosophical discussion, and without a 
prejudicial notion of what constitutes ‘physiognamy’ imported from other texts 
and contents. (As such, the study is intended to be as much a contribution to 
ancient psychological thought as to ancient thought about physiognomy.) All 
this, 1 hope, will help to explain features of it which might seem eccentric 
or deficient if it is judged by the standards of the existing literature on 
physiognomy. For a start, 1 have nothing to say about the earlier practice of 
physiognomy and its origins. This might seem perverse: one might have 





* eg. Evans (1935), (1941), (1960); Pack (1941: for Artemidorus); Opeko (1979, for Apuleius); 
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thought that a history of physiognomical theory ought to take into account pre- 
existing practice, just as a history of medical thought might take primitive 
medical practice as its starting-point. But medical and physiognomical theory 
turn out to be rather different cases. Medical theory presumably was built on the 
empirical success of practical therapy, and represents in some sense an attempt 
to understand why certain treatments worked while others failed. My argument. 
is that physiognomy, on the other hand, was never the empirical starting-point 
for philosophical speculation: no philosopher ever appears to have assumed that. 
it worked, such that it needed explanation, Indeed, in its first appearance in 

literature, physiognomy attracted guffaws of laughter from a 
sophisticated audience, who presumably were rather surprised to be told that it 
could be justified by Socrates views of the soul.’ Those philosophers who accept 
the possibility of a physiognomy consistently do so from within a theoretical 
model of human nature which they would have developed had physiognomists 
never existed. For these philosophers, the pre-existence of physiognomy as a 
practice does little more than to provide a ready-made vocabulary in which to 
describe one consequence of their speculation on the relationship between body 
and soul—namely the consequence that one can in principle deduce people's 
character from their appearance. 

Secondly, and relatediy, my study of individual philosophers and schools is 
not conducted with a view to understanding the role that physiognomy (explicit 
or implicit) played in shaping their thought. The reason, again, is that 1 do not 
assume that physiognomy in fact played an active role in shaping philosophical 
thought. Rather, my study looks at the psychological theories of various thinkers 
with а view to understanding what this implies for their view about the 
relationship between individual character and appearance, and whether it allows 
them something that they would be prepared to describe as a physiognomy. For 
this reason too, І preface each section with a list of explicit mentions of 
physiognomy relevant to the individuals and schools under discussion; and, 
although I by no means assume that ‘physiognomy’ is inoperative as a category 
in the mind of a writer simply because the word is absent, my discussion 
privileges these texts, which perforce form the touchstone for any wider 
judgements. If all this seems to amount to an unnecessarily austere approach, 
{ao only repond thet one of the primer ската of de study es 4 whole عا‎ 
A dire conenquent of c for ie tore Get hat эн everyone whose سه‎ 
implies the expectation that a person's character will be predictable from his 
or her appearance does think of it as physiognomical In ancient philosophical 
contexts, the word seems to be reserved specifically for the belief that appearance 
is a guide to innate as opposed to acquired character. Thus (as 1 shall argue) 
Phaedo of Elis, Aristotle, Posidonius, Galen, and (at least some) later Platonists 


accept physiognomy 
and the earlier Stoics do not—even though both Plato and the Stoics (unlike, 
for example, the Epicureans) accepted that people often develop characters 


> The narrative is rom the Zpyra of Phaedo of Eis. For more dta, see Section ١ 
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which, non-coincidentally, are predictable from their appearance. This is not 
only an important conclusion to feed into our wider understanding of 
Physiognomy in the ancient world, but provides a useful sidelight on aspects 
of ancient psychological theory too. 

Finally, | appeal to my focus on strictly theoretical discussions of 
physiognomy to excuse the relative depth and breadth of discussion in the 
Sections that follow. I have, for example, a lot to say about Plato and the early 
Stoics even though my conclusion will be that they do not think of themselves as 
accepting the possibility of physiognomy; but I have a lot to say precisely because 
itis interesting and illuminating to sce why they do not. On the other hand, my 
discussion of medical thought in Section V is much less wide-ranging than 
might have been expected—indeed, it is almost (though not quite entirely) 
concerned with Galen. There is a simple reason for this, which is that, before the 
subject was taken up in the Arabic tradition (discussed in Ch. 6 by Antonella 
Ghersetti), Galen was pretty well the only medical writer whom we know to have 
‘engaged with physiognomy at a theoretical level at all—and then scarcely qua 
medic. A similar desire to cut my discussion according to the material is my 
excuse for a discussion of later Platonism in Section VI which generalizes over a 
wide range of thinkers who, so far as their psychological thought is concerned, 
deserve rather more careful discrimination. But the fact is that discussions of 
iriepeny in Рай are not so nuanced: indeed there are, sith, no 
acero of al, nly on epperent эое hs ронй, 1а this case 
what I have tried to do is to highlight themes in Platonist psychology that show 
an interest in engaging with earlier writers who discuss physiognomy, and 
suggest that, insofar as any particular Platonist agrees with the relevant 
principles, we can understand how they might accept the—physiognomical— 


consequences. 

There is scope for the kind of discussion of physiognomy in ancient 

philosophy and medicine that | do not cover here: for further examination 

of physiognomical semiotics; for further studies of the influence of non- 
: 5 


1. THE CIRCLE OF SOCRATES (1): PHAEDO OF ELIS 


‘Occurrences of physegnómon. in Socratic writers (a) Antisthenes SSR VA 41. 12 (= DL& 16): 
69 (= Athenaeus 14. 74.11.6361). (b) Phaedo of Elis: fr. fed. Romer 6 On Fate 10), 
% (= scholion to Persius, Satires &. 24), 10 (= Alexander, On Fate 171. ‘quoted 
Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel Є. 9. 22), 11 (= Canian, Conferencer Origen, 
‘Against Сано 1. 39). 
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Опе day, a foreigner named Zopyrus arrived in Athens. Like visitors to Athens in 
the Socratic dialogues of Plato (think of the Protagoras, for example, or the lon), 
this foreigner had a wonderful skill to exhibit: he claimed that he could divine a 
man's character from his physical appearance. Finding himself somehow faced 
with Socrates amid a group of Socrates’ friends, he demonstrated his art on 
Socrates and offered a diagnosis. Socrates was, he declared, a man possessed of 
“many vices’; the thickness of his neck indicated that he was ‘stupid and dull"; his 
eyes showed that he was a womanizer—or else, depending on whom you read, a 
pederast. In either case, Socrates’ companions, and Alcibiades in particular, had 
reason to laugh. The Socratic dialogue as a genre is not without an element of 
hagiography: the reader knows that Socrates is a paragon of virtue and 
abstinence, a seeker after the truth, and the wisest man alive. Zopyrus’ diagnosis 
must be wrong: the whole episode a typical example of a sophist deflated, of false 
claims to knowledge exploded. But there is a surprise in store. The onlookers 
laugh at Zopyrus, and the reader laughs with them; but Socrates tells us all to 
stop: "This is how 1 am, he said (or something like it: see further below); ‘but 
through the practice of philosophy I have become better than my nature.” 
Such is our evidence for the most famous incident in a dialogue, the Zopyrus, 
by the Socratic writer Phaedo of Elis* Apart from the intriguing, but obscure, 
title of a work by his fellow-Socratic Antisthenes (the ‘founder’ of Cynicism), 
it constitutes our earliest evidence from the Classical world for the encounter 
between philosophy and physiognomy.” And the grounds for Phaedo's interest 
in the subject are very important. In the course of this study, 1 hope to show 
that physiognomy attracted the interest of ancient philosophers not as a matter 
of idle curiosity; and not (for example) because of the value they or their culture 
might have placed on the ability to ‘read’ the character or intentions of others. 
Such an ability would clearly be a wonderful thing to have, and the aspiration 
to it is something on which the surviving handbooks of physiognomy trade. 
But, as | suggested in the Introduction, philosophers were interested in 
physiognomy (when they were) insofar as it represented a consequence of their 
central concern with the nature of the soul and its relationship with the body. 
It is possible that the character of Zopyrus represents the arrival in Greece of 


* Testimonia and fragments of Phaedo's works in SSR ША, with discussion at iv. 115-27. 
 Giannantoni i rigorous in excluding texts that do not name Phaedo. a more generous collection 
of testimonia for his Zapyrai is colleced and discussed st Romer (1980) 18-98, With most 
commentators including Giannantons hemel SS r 126.1 ome the only snows hypothesis 
alae for thew provenance that the fragment describing the famous encountet between Торуга. 
‘and Socrates ( fit. 6-11 Rossetti witimatey derive from this work—athough и п true that Phaedo 
is mentioned in none of them. On Phaedo generally, c. von Fritz (1938); Romer (1973) (a revised 
version of which = 197: 121-33); (1974); Toole (1974-5); Montuori (1976); Duiam (1993); Kahn 
(1996) 11-12: Nails (2002) 231; Boys Stones (2004). Oo the atre of this particular anecdote in 
the physiognomica! tradition. see Слет below, pp. 282-3, 465. 

Tresti Оп the Saphists (Peri ми sophisti Prysiopnomonitod: DL 6. 

* Zopyrus appears actualy to have been referred to as a 'physopnomit 

10,11 Rosset: c. phyalogos (presumably a misreading) 
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а practice born in the East,” but it was readily taken up (when it was) because 
and insofar as the theoretical consequences of taking it seriously converged with 
native interests. It is, in fact, appropriate, and perhaps less than a coincidence, 
that a serious engagement with physiognomy should first surface among the 
followers of Socrates, to whom the later psychological tradition looked as the 
proximate source of this inquiry. If Phaedo was interested in physiognomy, it 
was because he was a Socratic, and because he held a view of the soul which 
physiognomical evidence could be held to support. 

But how do we know, first of all, that Phaedo did ‘seriously’ engage with 
physiognomy? It could be that Socrates’ defence of Zopyrus was ironic; that (did 
we but have the whole dialogue) it would be the ridicule of Zopyrus that 
remained in our minds. To answer this question we need context; and it so 
happens that he one other fragment ofthe Zo we have might provide i- 
We know that someone in the Zopyrus told the following story (fr. 1 
Rossetti = SSR ША 11): 


‘They say, Socrates, that the youngest son of the King [sc of Persia] made a pet of a lion 
‘cub... And it seems to me that it was because the lion was brought up with the child that 
it followed him wherever he went even when he was а young man, so that the Persians 
said that it was besotted with the boy. 


"The story is preserved for no better reason than that the grammarian Theon 
thought it a happy illustration of the change from indirect to direct speech in 
narrative. It is lacunose; we do not know who told it (though Zopyrus seems the 
best guess on the face of it); and, most importantly, we have nothing at all 
to suggest where and how the telling of this story stood in relation to the 
physiognomical episode. But despite all this, it is hard to ignore the powerful 
thematic connections linking this narrative to the physiognomical episode. In 
both cases, the ostensible moral is, or involves, the possibility that a creature's 
nature can be changed—in particular that savage and brutish inclinations can be 
tamed. In the one, we learn that someone as stupid and licentious as Socrates 
can become chaste philosopher; in the other, that a member of the wildest 
species of animal can become as tame and broken as a besotted lover. 
Evidence that just such a moral is one that his readership might 
have expected from Phaedo comes from the Emperor Julian (Epistle 82, 


* That Zopyrus was from outside Athens is clear from fr. 9 Rossetti ("When he [sc Socrates] was 
alive, a man called Zopyrus came to Athens. .."). He would have come ‘from Syria’ if he is to be 
‘dented with the magus who predicted a violent end for Socrates (Arno f. 32 Rose = DL. 
2.43), Other have thought him 4 Perman on the bats of is name and the crcumatuntial etal hot 
someone in the Zopyrus told à mory concerning a Persian prince. (The могу is quoted below in 
the tex for the apument, c. Romei 1977: 145-6 But the name ш not distinctively Persian 
(cl. LGPN s.v.), and nothing independently tells in favour of a link between Zopyrus and the story 
of he Prince (ме next note) 

"® But the reference to Persia could as well be in deference to Zopyrus’ presence as an indication 
that be wat the narrator. and then npn, п cou be incidental (ince the dentiication of Zopyrur 
nationality ise vest ie part on Бе reference o Perua here) Socrates mel п no ruled out by the 
fact that the tory is addres to hum the Patoic Socrates, anyway, п quie capable of relating. 
stories as told to him, or discussions he has had with others He n. for example, regularly addressed 
within his own account of discussions with Diotima at Symposium 2010 © 
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4454 — SSR ША 2): 

Phaedo.. aman fon iting vu Bernt te coe of Pooch ыны ue 
can be purified of any kind of life through it—of their behaviour, desires, everything, in a 
word, of the sort. If it helped only the well-born and well-brought-up there would be 
nothing amazing about what it did, but if it brings people in such a bad state to the light, 
At seems to me surpassing wonderful. 

There is no way of telling on which of Phaedo's works Julian based his 
assessment;"! but it does seem to be the case that the Zopyrus offered at least one 
candidate to whom such a moral would be particularly appropriate. For there is 
one further link between the two episodes of the Zopyrus | have been 
considering; the person of Alcibiades. According to frr. 6 and 8 Rossetti, it was 
Alcibiades in particular who laughed at Zopyrus’ diagnosis of Socrates; and, 
Meng we ыта банов dea he ми бин o heg би erg of the до: 
Ой, we miht remember for curses thet Alchiades compared msl and 

compared by others to a lion. The possibility of this connection is surely 
Ree tr Vs Ne Det 0 e مساب سا مسح‎ Mi RE 
the dialogue's eponym: Zopyrus. Indeed, it might not be too fanciful to suggest 
that the first readers of the Zopyrus were supposed to assume from the title that 
they were purchasing yet another dialogue about Alcibiades and his education. 

‘Whatever the truth of the matter, the important conclusion for now is that 
such evidence as we have for the Zapyrus aside from the physiognomical episode 
suggests a remarkable degree of convergence with a reading that treats 
diagnosis seriously, not ironically. 1t starts, in other words, to look as if one of 
the themes of the Zopyrus was the transforming power of philosophy, and that. 
the Zopyrus as a whole is best served if Zopyrus really did get Socrates right. 
Phaedo's Socrates, then, was not being ironic in defending him and confessing to 
а wicked nature: the point is his reform through philosophy. But if this should be 
accepted, then we can go further and ask by what mechanism Phaedo might 
have explained all this. What might Phaedo have believed about the soul to lead 
him to the conclusion that "natural character manifested itself in physical 
appearance, but was the kind of thing which philosophy could overcome? 

"There is, of course, no reason at all to suppose that Phaedo ascribed to 
Zopyrus a theoretical view of the soul's relationship with the body, or that this is 
what Socrates was supposed to be in agreement with him about. 1а fact, the 
dynamic of the dialogue would be better explained if Zopyrus had no theory 


HT nes polis s von Nn 1908) 196 sod Каш (900 bu Né 0000221 
eget hal he may how red no piae endo 
 Alibiades leonine nature a suggested by Ph a e ved Denyer эми. n. 
мнен (Рту IL, sed bid Med а енед, diede. 
чы! chida: aor бы whom ис шо, a 122) wer the 
لوم‎ eponye (193 ўт mere rama at 197 V d dn Na 200 Эа Lope 
Bot this seems unlikely if Phaedo's Zoyrus was a stranger in Athens at the time of his encounter 


mpm. 
Antisthenes (ibid: also D.L. 6. 18), and Euclides (DL. 2 108) as well as Plato, and Phaedo himself 
(бида xv. Phaidén à 154) are ай credited with dialogues called Alcibiades 
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at all. If Phaedo's dialogues were anything like Plato's, Socrates would have spent 
a good deal of his time talking precisely to people whose abilities ran ahead 
of their capacity to give them a theoretical underpinning—whose ‘skills’ and 
"virtues were empirical, where they should have been knowledge-based. '* 
Perhaps Zopyrus was like this: a capable enough physiognomist but, like those 
sophists in Plato whose discourse was also about the soul (cf. Phaedrus 271 co), 
lacking in an understanding of the virtues and vices of the souls he judged. 
Knowledge about the soul, then, is what Zopyrus leaves for Phaedo's Socrates to 
explore. Socrates for his part need not be expected to reject physiognomy (as 
Plato's Socrates does not exactly reject rhetoric), but he might want to show how 
it is only а worthwhile pursuit if it can be made philosophical, grounded on 
knowledge about the soul. Perhaps this is why he stopped his companions from 
p 

po D PAP TM c PP 
complicated by the fact that our sources differ over what, exactly, he replied 
to his companions’ mirth at Zopyrur diagnosis. In particular, there is a 
difference over whether Socrates thought he had changed his natural character 
(and so, whether one's nature is changeable) or whether he rather thought that 
he acted in spite of it (so that one’s ‘nature’ turns out to be something 
immutable but non-determinative). 

Cicero certainly talks as if he saw the former model in his source. According to 
him, Socrates admits to having been born with the vices identified by Zopyrus, 
but states that he managed to rid himself of them through the practice of 
philosophy: 

{Of the vices ascribed to Socrates by Zopyrus| It is posible that they were bom from 
natural causes, but it is not due to the power of natural causes that they were rooted out 
and altogether removed so that he himself was called away from those vices to which he 
had been prone (f. 6 Rossetti = Cicero, On Fate 10). 

|Zopyrus was defended by Socrates]... who said that, although those vices had been 
implanted in him, he had cast them out of himself by reason (fr. 7 Rossetti = Cicero, 
Tusculan Duputation 4. $0). 

The fact that Zopyrus was able to get at the nature with which Socrates was 
born would suggest that the body is somehow or other a force that predi 
one's irrational nature to develop in a certain way, or lays down its ‘default’ 
bat it cannot determine one's nature, which is open to the healing influence 
‘of reason as well 

Cicero, however, is at odds with the majority of our fragments; and, while 
а head-count is no way to make a judgement in these cases (we have no way 
of knowing whether or when our fragments are based on a reading of the 
original, and no evidence for their source if they are not), the principle of cui 
bono? speaks against him too. For one thing, the bipartite psychology implied by 


?* The bravery of Laches, берде his maby to define bravery in the Lachey would be a good 
example СЇ fo the theoretical point the two types of physician и Plato, Laws 720 u who thare the 
fame ite “бейит they are fee men, or wheter they эң ave and acquired thet sil by obeying 
and observing thor masters, and by erperence— rather than rom the study of nature, which how 
free men learn it themselves and how they teach й to thee own son” 
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Cicero may come close to his own preference in the area. For another, such 
а psychology provides him with the most robust stand-point in the particular 
polemical context from which his evidence comes."* It seems more plausible 
all round, then, to prefer the testimony of the remaining fragments, which all 
imply that Socrates somehow retained the evil nature identified by Zopyrus, 
but did not let that interfere with his life: 
fr. 8 (= Scholia to Persius 4. 24; Socrates speaks): "I am indeed libidinous; but it is in my 
power to overcome that very libido 
fr. 9 (= Ps-Plutarch, Peri Askéseós £ 179; Socrates speaking)" “In actual fact, this man 
has not got it wrong, because by nature | am very much inclined towards lust fac. for 
women]; but through careful practice I am as you know me.” 
fir. 10 (= Alexander, On Fate 6): He would have been like this, as far as his nature was 
concerned, but through the practice of philosophy he became better than this nature. 
fr, 11 (Cassian, Conferences 13. 5. 3): "Lam (вс. what Zopyrus says 1 am], but I abstain." 
‘Lam’, says Socrates (frr. 8, 11); 1. do incline’ (fr. 
better than a nature which he nevertheless retains (fr. 10). 








ing 

encompasses his or her irrational impulses; (2) that this ‘nature’ is related to the 
body in such a way that an expert in the matter could deduce the former 
from the appearance of the latter; and (3) that one's ‘nature’, though 
ineliminable, does not determine behaviour, for и 
philosophy, at least. If this is right, then it suggests 
with a bipartite model of human behaviour of a kind that, in its general outlines, 
is quite familiar from post-Socratic philosophy: a model according to which 
a person's actions might be explained either by non-rational desires (‘nature’), 
or by rational decision, operating independently of desire. What is most striking 
about Phaedo's model, though, is that it does not seem to allow that the non- 
rational desires are susceptible to training or rehabituation. Their persistence is 
betrayed even in the case of Socrates—whose success as а philosopher, as 
someone who has brought his behaviour under the control of reason, is 
presumably not in serious doubt. The non-rational impulses are tied to 


?* CE Bobrien (1998), 29. We know that Cicero shared Carneades’ inclination towards а more or 
less Peripatetic ethics (e, On Duties 1. 2 with Academica 2. 139 and Goulet 1994 for the Calliphon’ 
mentioned there): this may well have been associated with an inclination towards a more or lest 


Peripatetic psychology. 
® Cicero, at On Fate 10, is arguing agaian the Stoics’ dim that action is predetermined because 
эл inestable consequence of ones mature. Ни reply и not to deny that nature determines action 
(hich for the Stoics at еви, à he guarantee that an agenti responsi for what he does), but to 
deny that our natures are themselves prdetermred. We have. he san. the feedom through renon 
то male them what we wish-—witnentZopyras and Socrates See apa Bobesen (1998), 27-8 

The work и preserved only in Sic: Rosen prints (and 1 transite) the German rendering of 
бетше and Bücheler (1872). 527: 1а Wirkchket hat dieser Mann mich geogen, denn von 
Natur neige ch sehr eur Beperde. durch angrwendete рн aber ып ch. me he much ken 

"® Ie might be relevant that Casian gives Socrate response in Grek (eimi par, echó de), before. 
teaulting н ио Latin. whch suggest that hes quoting the origina or thinks he. or wants u 
think that he а) 
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the body, in fact, and no more educable than the set of the eyes or the shape of 
the neck. But how could Phaedo claim this? 

It might be tempting to suppose that Phaedo's bipartite model of human 
behaviour must be a bipartite model of the soul, in the sense that he thought 
(а) that the soul was an entity substantially distinct from the body; and 
(0) that the soul was composed of two parts, one rational and one not. But in this 
case, we should have to suppose that Phaedo thought that there was something. 
about the irrational part of the soul which made it cling so closely to the body: 
not just an affinity of sorts with the body, but also a perfect inertia against any 
attempt of reason even to change, let alone eradicate, the habits it derived from the 
body. It seems to me highly unlikely that Phaedo could have believed this. For one 
thing, it is a position with no parallels in antiquity; but for another, it is unclear 
what possible explanatory advantage Phaedo might have gained, in a case where 
the irrational was so fully determined by the body, from asserting that any 
substantial difference between them existed at all 

А more attractive possibility, then, would be that Phaedo held something like 
ап 'emergentist view of the soul. The idea would be that ‘psychological’ 
functions (including both desire and reason) are not substantially different 
from the body at all. Rather, they somehow ‘supervene’ on physiological activity 
А case could easily be made that some supervenient qualities (for example 
the desires) remain fully determined by the nature of the physiological 
activity on which they depend, while others (including reason) acquire a degree 
of causal independence. Reason would always owe its existence and capacities 
1o the relevant physiological factors, but in operation might possess a degree 
of autonomy, perhaps a very large degree of autonomy, that desire altogether 
lacks. 


Such a view undoubtedly has greater philosophical credibility; and indeed 
1 think it cannot be positively ruled out for Phaedo. But it also has historical 
3o contend withe far the ony (otber) evidence far emergent theories 
of soul in antiquity suggests that they post-date Aristotle and, more than this, 
thet Dur мие محم‎ by hin." ТЫ form tT سدس ةسايس‎ laci to 
Plato and Aristotle, on the other hand, seems to have relied on a simple 
identification of the soul with a ‘harmony’ of physical elements; to have been 
а form of reductionism which left no room for the independent activity of 
reason so essential for Рћасдо20 





' The earliest example would be Aristotle's pupil Dicearchus if Sharples (2001) is right to 
scribe an emergentist position to him (but мт against this Caston 2001; and cf. Gottschalk 1971). 
For pout Aristotelian debates over the nature of the soul more generay, ee below, Section Ш. 
(ер; references in n. 69), and Section У, # (for the important evidence applied by Galen) 

For Pluto, ме the theory posited by Simenias at Phando 451-360 (refuted by Socrates at 
910-954), For Аймобе, see DA 1. 4, 407 27-498*30 alo fr. 45 Rose (from his lot dialogue, the 
Enden. Arguments ex sent are never ea; Ња И Phaedo had been an emergentis. and Pato 
new it his decision to make Phaedo the narrator of the مصاع‎ (a decision about which | have more 
to tay below) would have been very strange indeed. The attack on reductioniam во important for 
establishing the immortality of the sou! would be fatally undermined by the constan reminder that 
Phaedo himself held ап alternative form of epiphenomenalim les vulnera to much of Socrate 
argument 
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If this is right, then we are left with a third possibility, which falls somewhere 
between the first two and has, it seems to me, the best measure of philosophical 
and historical plausibility. It could be that Phaedo believed in an i 
rational soul on the one hand, substantially distinct from the body; but 
explained desires on the other as physiological epiphenomena. Such a model 
would explain why physical appearance can be used as a guide to the character of 
one's desires (one’s ‘nature’): they are little more than an aspect of the body 
itself It would also explain why reason could have no effect on them: one could 
по more change one's ‘nature’ through reason than one could improve one's 
physical appearance by thinking about it. But what reason can do, as an 
independent entity, is to take charge: people can make a rational choice to 
organize their lives in any way they see fit, despite the predispositions written 
into their physiology: reason is precisely not determined by the body in which it 
(merely) resides. And it seems to me that there is a substantial piece of evidence 
which lends its support to this reconstruction—though, oddly enough, it is 
evidence that is generally ignored in discussions of Phaedo. For the position 
1 have ascribed to Phaedo as the most plausible explanation of the fragments 
surviving from dialogues written by him converges to an extraordinary degree 
with the psychological model championed by Socrates in another dialogue of 
which he is the narrator: 1 mean, of course, Plato's Phaedo. 

It seems to me that the possibility that the Phaedo can be used as evidence for 
the views of the historical Phaedo should be taken seriously not simply because 
the dialogue is narrated by Phaedo—though indeed Plato goes out of his way to 
draw attention to the fact that itis, even making explicit his own absence from 
the discussions narrated”'—but also because of the extent to which the 
psychological model assumed by Socrates within the dialogue is (or anyway 
looks) rather different from anything we get in other Platonic texts. This is true 
particularly in Socrates’ treatment of desire—desire, that is, for corporeal 
stimulation or satisfaction. According to the ‘standard’ Platonic account, this 
sort of desire forms a distinct part of the soul, of which another part is reason. 
Like reason (with which it may conflict), such desire is a psychological 
determinant of action. What makes this a plausible account of desire is, first, the 
very fact that it is one source of impulse for а body whose life and activity 
depend on the presence of the soul; and, secondly, the fact that the pleasure 
posited by desire as the end of human activity is itself something that registers 
in the soul” In the Phaedo, however, Plato appears to be trying something 
different. According to the Socrates of the Phaedo, desire is not of the soul at all, 
but of the body. It has an impact on the soul (which in essence is pure reason); 
but as a distraction to it, not as a wayward part of it. The idea seems to be that, 
once animated by the directive presence of reason, the needs and the satisfaction 
of the body assert themselves as appropriate objects of reason’s care. In many 


7! Phaedo is made to say that Pato was prevented by оез from being present (59 10). Note also 
the emphatic assertion at the very opening of the dialogue of Phaedo's night to narrate as a witness of 
Socrates last discunions: “Were you yourself there, Phaedo" 71 was there pell, Echecrates 

® Compare esp. Philebus 21 а-о (for the mental dimension to pleasure); 35 co (fr the location of 
desire and impulse in the soul). 
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cases, reason (brought through incarnation to forgetfulness of its proper, divine 
sphere) actually goes so far as to identify its own interests with those of the body. 
Nevertheless, the body, and the desires that come from it, are properly alien to 
the soul, which stands to them as a guard to his post (cf. 62 в), or a man to his 
cloak (cf. 87 »-t)—or, indeed, perhaps, as the condemned Socrates to the cell in 
which this dialogue is set. 

It would be wrong to deny the familial resemblance between the Phaedo and 
other dialogues in which Plato discusses the character of the soul. In particular, 
Plato never denies the primacy of reason;”” and if, in the Gorgias and Phaedrus, 
desire is so far from being alien to the soul that it seems to be an essential and 
immortal component of it, in the Republic and Timaeus Plato takes what might 
be thought of as the middle ground between this view and that of the Phaedo. 
According to these dialogues, desire is of the soul, indeed, but as accident not 
rcr لالس‎ accompaniment to immortal reason which 

images convergent with the dominant theme of the Phaedo) eventually 
керше oft Just as importantly, Plato never denies the crucial role played 
by the body in shaping desire, or the irrational soul more generally. Even if the 
desire for pleasure springs from the soul, the body, as the means by which the 
pleasure is attained, naturally has a significant input into the shape taken by an 
individual's desires. But this is all the body can do in the ‘standard’ Platonic 
account (I shall return to the point in more detail in Section П). It can shape the 
direction that irrational impulse takes; but desire (and the irrational soul more 
scalp) соон sealife Se oi and not necessarily 


determined by it. 

This, then, is where the model presented in the Phaedo is unique. There is, 
to be sure, no clear case for thinking that Plato actually changed his mind over 
the nature of the soul. It might be, for example, that the model we are 


of Plato's ‘standard’ psychological theory, not to challenge it altogether. 
But the differences in presentation striking enough, even if that is all 
they are. On a straightforward reading of the Phaedo, desires are presented as 
functions of the body, and nothing else; desires can be resisted, but not, during 
life, eliminated. There is no scope for harmonizing’ them with reason or 


Johansen (2000, at 109 with n. 34) notes references to our cational nature as ‘original’ in the. 
(6110) and Tite (420, 900). 
Republic esp. 10. 6118-6124: Тав esp. 41 x 69c (23 for the escape of the just soul from. 


incarnation) 

"8 Perhaps for example. we ust have о accep that the soul manet ns nature diflerently in its 
incarnate and dicarnate sates so that ‘desine’ can be thought of as the operation of the soul in 
тиреп of the body—an esential and immortal capacity of the мий, but one which in, as it were, 
actuales only during incarnation «o ш « can ao, from a certain репрес, be thought ofa 
Berl (e ocean dows oct саа тавада. th Өк Sof fo hls con Fe b at 
“cueing hel ey «жеип he a mrt prin а hrf 

diferent dialogues. So e, Archer-Hind (1973) 27-31; d Buck (1985) 2-5; Gerson (1987); Rowe 
(1953) % Johansen (2000). lt does not affect my argument, that the Phoedo has an interetual 
oth the hstoncal Phaedo. whether thee бебето are phrlsophiay subiantal or 

simply a maner of perspective. Even difcrences of perspective ed 1o be explained. 
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subduing them by it, because there is, more generally, no possibility for 
uprooting them from the body. And this suggests a further divergence from the 
‘standard’ Platonic model. For according to the standard model, in which desires 
are properly part of the soul, one's natural character can be worked on and 
improved: desire can come under the influence of reason and be trained to a 
better state. But as far as the Phaedo is concerned (at least on a straightforward 
reading of it), one's natural character is ineliminably inscribed in one's body. 
Of course reason can resist: desire does not determine behaviour.” But reason 


be explicable by the views of the historical Phaedo whom Plato chooses to 
narrate it, 
It will be objected that my use of Plato's Phaedo as evidence for the views of 


question of whose view is expressed in Socrates’ theory of the soul in the Phaedo 
is crudely put. It is not Plato's or Phaedo's view: it is Plato's view in engagement 
with that of Phaedo. А significant number of commentators have explained the 
idiosyncratic psychological theory of the Phaedo as Plato's exploration of his 
psychological model from a particular point of view.” АШ 1 am suggesting, in 
effect, is that we can be more specific about what that point of view is: that the 
Phaedo is written from the point of view of Plato's engagement with Phaedo in 
tackling the issues raised by those who deny the soul's immortality. As I have 
suggested elsewhere (Boys-Stones 2004), the reason that Plato might want to 
invoke Phaedo in this arena is precisely because his main interest is in proving 
the immortality of the rational soul in particular, and especially in proving its 
immortality against the ‘harmony-theorists’ who take the soul in its entirety to 
be an epiphenomenon of the body. Phaedo provides an ideal standpoint from 
which to conduct his argument: for he agrees with Plato that reason is immortal; 
but he also agrees with the harmony-theorists that some psychological functions 

are epiphenomena of the body. In Phaedo’s voice, then, Plato criticizes the 
way in which the harmony-theorists extend a plausible claim that desires are 
epiphenomena of the body into an untenable claim for the mortality of reason 


Despite the apparenty competing nature of deures which leave no room for philosophy 
(660), and the unavoidable demands of pleasure and pain which ‘rivet’ the sou to the body 
(6340), reason maintains control in the end. To think elevated thoughts in tbe grip of acute agony. 
dor example, might not be within one's power: but remon can remodel one's Ме by avoiding 
situations in which intense pleasures and pains are راعشا‎ to estre (AD), so that one's behaviour 
comes о display the virtues of true courage, temperance, and janice (68 8-64). 

7 See in n. 25 above 
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as well. Plato himself does not believe that desires are epiphenomena of 
уа eo bcs esee нере кбрк ote mack Uk 
in the Phaedo he can argue that even if one thinks of them that way (ie. rather as 
Phaedo does) it gives no more weight to the suggestion that reason is an 
epiphenomenon of the body as well. 

I have been at pains to make this point partly because in discussing Plato 
in the next section I shall need to claim that the Phaedo cannot be taken 
straightforwardly as evidence for Plato's views about the relationship between 
the body and soul— between physiology and character. But for now, of course, 
the important issue is what Phaedo believes; and this, | suggest, can be 
summarized from my survey of the Phaedo taken along with fragments of his 
own lost dialogues, as follows. According to Phaedo, desires and emotions are 
epiphenomena of physiological states. To this extent, Phaedo can understand the 
force of the epiphenomenalist claim. But he argues that one must not be misled 
(perhaps by the economy of the thought) into thinking that reason comes about 
in the same way. In fact reason is a qualitatively different feature of human 
activity, and something that is in no way defined by, or dependent on, or even 
(therefore?) confined to the body—as emotions and desires obviously are. When 
the activity of reason is correctly analysed, when one considers its capacity to 
oppose the body and corporeal desires in directing action (might one read the 
argument at Phaedo 934 with the moral of the Zapyrus in mind?) one ses that 
it must be something distinct, and free, and immortal.” 

‘The conclusion of all of this is that Zopyrus’ diagnostic abilities must be 
limited: he cannot, after all, tell just by looking what people are like in the sense 
of telling how they tend to behave because there is nothing in their physical 
appearance to betray their education and philosophical attainment. But Phaedo 
can give him the theoretical underpinnings for the expectation that he will be 
able to discern exactly their non-rational inclinations—the ‘natural’ character of 
the irrational soul—given that this is an epiphenomenon of the very physiology 
which explains their outward appearance as well. 


tte te sey Renee Coney ee en Ur dis edd‏ ا 
be different) his or her original or underlying nature. This tendency is supported‏ 
by the fact that it is а selling-point of the handbooks that physiognomy is useful‏ 
precisely because it can do this; also by the occasional use of the word‏ 
physiognomy (outside philosophical contexts) to refer, not to innate character,‏ 
but to current disposition? However, we shall see that such a use of the word‏ 
was, for philosophers, strictly secondary. Physiognomical handbooks improve‏ 


And perhaps Phaedo spoke of ns parsGcatson’(Aatharas) in much the terms used by Socrates 


Ct ay, ба тирон тш ы дий ind d жү Ve d ik 


TE a Api 1 ] 1 ete c soso s A 
by physiognomy (ралдармен how th jurors have voted. 


behaviour. 

In what follows, 1 shall gather evidence for this position by looking in turn at 
Plato (glancing briefly at Antisthenes and Xenophon on the way), Aristotle, and 
the Stoics; 1 shall return to the question at the end of Section IV, before tracing 
physiognomy through the evidence of later antiquity. In order to be clear about 
Phaedo, however, 1 shall anticipate here my conclusion: all the thinkers just 
mentioned reflect on the link between appearance and character; but only 
Aristotle (in addition to Phaedo) lays claim to physiognomy; and the reason for 
this is that only he, to this extent like Phaedo, thinks that the link is with innate 
character, If Zopyrus deserves ridicule, it is only because he does not possess 


appearance was a natural consequence of his psychology. 


П. THE CIRCLE OF SOCRATES (2): PLATO 


Phaedo of Elis was not the only Socratic philosopher to be interested in the 
nature of the soul and its relationship with the body: far from it. But as far as we 
can tell, he was only Socratic philosopher who made the soul—at least the 
irrational part of the soul, the locus of moral character—directly a function of 
the body. It is, then, І wish to suggest, no coincidence that for Phaedo alone 
of pre Acistotelian philosophers we cua reconstruct а postive atitude towards 
physiognomy. It is true that Xenophon, while conceiving of the soul as 
something essentially distinct from the body in its irrational as well as its 
rational aspects, has Socrates encourage the painter Parthasius to think that he 
db ciue te duci of he i (е ta pyle Mod M Us forme 


2» Memorabilia 3. 10. 3. This chapter (whose dualism, by the way, is sen a anomalous by Claus 
1981: 159-60 f. 105) u the only passage оп which «serious argument for a philosophical elective 
physiognomy in Xenophon could be based. So Foerster (1893) ii 249, inviting ut 1o compare 
ema 10.3 ith Ad. BIS ad Anan. Lat. 3 йиз (1995) S, سس‎ 
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But he does not do this by suggesting that a person has a natural psychological 
character that in some way is linked to the natural physical characteristics that 
distinguish him or her as an individual. Rather, he argues that a person's 
character or state of mind will tend to manifest itself through physical expression 
and posture—a very different proposition, and one that Xenophon does not 
‘encourage us to think of as physiognomical." It is also true that Antisthenes 
wrote а work with ‘physiognomy’ in the title (Physiognomical Treatise On the 
Sophists DL 6. 16). But we know nothing of the content of this work that could 
justify our using its title as evidence that Antisthenes thought he could supply 
theoretical grounds for a physiognomy.” In fact the likelihood is that 
Antisthenes denied the existence of the irrational soul altogether, in which 
case he could hardly have supposed that physical appearance was a guide to 
innate character or inclination. ^ 

It would be wrong, then, to think that the evidence of Phaedo is enough to 
predispose us to the assumption that Plato, as a fellow-member of Socrates’ 
circle, is interested in physiognomy. Indeed, what Plato has to say about beauty 
already suggests rather an anti-physiognomical strain to his thought. For Plato 
makes great play of the gap that exists between the beauty of the body and the 
beauty of the soul—the fact that outward manifestations of beauty are no guide 
to the inner man. Socrates is the supreme example of this: unusually ugly to look 
at, but unusually beautiful of soul. (Alcibiades famously compares him to а 
statue of Silenus which opens up to reveal an image of God inside: Symposium 


choice of Heracles at Memorabilia 2. 1. 22, though they rather seem to me allegorical. (I particuiar, 
the ‘plumpnes posa, of Vice à probably better understood аз indicating physical decadence 
than à deficiency in perception or intelligence. as Evans suggests on the basis of eg Ру Апшойе 
07719-28) Xenophon's famous description, of Socrates (sp. Symposium 5. 5-7; cf 2 19, 4 18) are 
linked 10 no analysis of his character (pace again Evans, ibd.) The specific point that is made at 
Symposium 5. 5-7 in how wiful Socrates finds his snub nose (for seeing) and bulging eyes 
(lor seeing all around); the venous philosophical message. precisely that one should judge a body by 
its suitability for the purposes ofthe soul. not by аз appearance (and cf. next note). 

Socrates gets Parrhasus to өрек аз turn ما‎ ће propoutions (1) that humans cast sympathetic 
‘or baletul looks which can be depicted by the punter a wel as the eyes can. (2) that oy and sorrow 
‘cause diffrent [aca expresion, so that these 100 can be reproduced: and finally, (3) that 
‘magnificence and libera, basenem and етді, temperance and wisdom, violence and 
‘vulgarity shine though the face and the attitudes of men whether they are at rest oF moving The 
point of all this for Xenophon is (not the coincidence of characier between soul and body, but 
rather) the fact that one can tel from modifications of the body that the soul nes it as a tool n the 
same passage, Socrates teaches a that he can capture the ‘activites of the soul in is work 
(a ts pyches erpe Memorabilia 3.10 B). and a beeatpate-maher that the ideal breastplate i not the 
most obviously beautiful, but rather the one best suited to the particular body (3. 10. 9-15). The 
moral is obviouy the related one, that the body too should be одр by how мм it i for the 
soul's purposes, not by how atiractive it ia. 

' For discussion, se Giannantons, SSR iv. 281-3. The single fragment of the work that we have is 
ultimately unilluminating (SSR VA 62 Athenaeus, Deipmowphisia 14. 74. 11, 636 1: "For they 
force-feed their porke). tà worth noting that there is по evidence of a cim to physiognomy 
among all the adherents of the Cynical movement, which traced its opm back to Antisthenet 

ЗУ As later Cynics, and ihe the Зо, Antisthenes thought virtue пабе for happiness (D.L 
6.11) which suggests that he, ie them, sow the soul as enentiay rational. (For tbe link between 
the Stoics’ denial of an rational sou! and the absence from their thought of anything they would 
recognize as “physiognomy. ex Section TV.) 
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2154s.) And Socrates is not the only person for whom external and internal 
beauty fail to coincide. The beauty of the youths who populate Plato's dialogues 
is often remarked on;™ but quite apart from the fact that their physical beauty is 
‘subject to change and decay, and so could not, as such, be a reliable reflection of 
а settled good nature (cf. Cratylus 4390), their very youth means that their 
achievement inevitably lags behind their looks. For them, in fact, physical beauty 
is not a mark of virtue, but at best an emblem or symbol for the potential that 
they, and all the young, have for virtue.” (Socrates all youths beautiful, 
presumably because he can see the potential in all: ides 1541.) Whether 
this potential is fulfilled is another question altogether: it was not in the 
glamorous ?* it might have been in the ugly Theaetetus (cf. Theaetetus 
142co with 143 e-144 s). "An evil soul might well reside in a fine body’ (Gorgias 
523 c): the determining factor in any case is the education a boy receives, not his 
birth. There is, to be sure, a hint in the dialogue named after him that Charmides 
might have inherited a noble character along with his good looks: at least, 
Socrates suggests that his ancestry makes it likely that he is virtuous as well as 
beautiful (157 0-1589). Bat if the point is not that the family has a tradition of 
raising their children well, there is a touch of irony here. The official position is 
that, while one might be born more or less intelligent, virtue in all its forms is 
acquired, not innate (Republic 518 0-519 A). This being the case, of course, there 
is no reason to hope that any expertise for its recognition exists (Meno 89 дв). 

It will be objected, and reasonably so, that all this is compatible with the claim 
that Plato accepted some form of physiognomy. Physiognomy, after ай, is not so 


the physical peculiarities: i 
sensible world at least it is in the eye of the beholder (cf. esp. Republic 474 D€), 
and its very relativity thus rules it out as a potential physiognomical 

Physiognomy, rather, is a matter of establishing the character of an individual's 
psychology on the basis of the physical peculiarities themselves. However, there 
are two reasons why | make the point. One reason is that Plato has surprisingly 
little to say about individual peculiarities of appearance. The very strong sense 
of a fully developed visual world that one might come away with from the 
dialogues is conjured up precisely by the kind of general background of interest 
in beauty that 1 have discussed, set off by the lightest touches of detail. The 
second reason is that, when Plato does discuss detailed features of appearance, 
it seems impossible to derive a physiognomical conclusion from them—and 


?* To cite just those after whom dialogues are named (references are to he eponymous duiogue] 
Chermides (1348-0), Euthydemus (719). Lysis (2041, 207 4). Meno (768), Phaedrus (248 t. 
1815, CE до Acide (08А) Раева bat li (B. 

Pausanias (Symposium 181 0) rather iousy suggests that there shouldbe a law agains falling 
in love with а youth before he is oid enough to grow a beard. precisely on the ground tha i wil not 
be clear whether the boy is destined fer virtue or vice: He mines the point, of counie: the right lover 
will be in а position to ыр the balance, and ensure that when the youth has Юм his physical beauty, 
he will be left with (the much more valuable) beauty of soul (1t might be significant that Socrates 
‘seems to have followed the pantern recommended by Pausanias in pursuing his mest conspicuous 
failure—Alabisdes cf. Alcibiades 1038 with Protagoras 9 да) 

* For a précis of Alcibiade career, cf € Denyer (2001) 1-3. 
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it might not be going too far to say that they carry with them an anti- 
 physiognomical message. 
To make the point, 1 here list all cases where Plato indulges in a description 


distinguishing features. would 

the 'thinnish' (sklephros) Critobulus who is contrasted with the more ‘developed’ 
وس يسوي بار‎ s عمد ع‎ zT s te pet eb cape at 
which the two boys have developed the aged Parmenides who is 
"very grey’ (sphodra polios: Parmenides 127), ong with heal and grace 
Zeno who accompanies him (ibid.);™ Alcibiades in his first beard at Protagoras 
309 x; Phaedo with his long and beautiful hair (Phaedo 89 a: it was obviously a 
matter of choice or convention that he wore it long)” Socrates mother 
Phaenarete is described as ‘noble and tough’ (Theaetetus 149 : gennaias te kai 
blosyray), and it is possible that the second of these words is supposed to refer to 
her appearance ‘bury’ would be a possible translation). But even if it does (and 
it seems unlikely), it tells us rather little: was she naturally burly or did she 
become so as a result of her profess 

Finally, there are people in the dialogues whose appearance suggests 
something like ‘respectability’, as when Parmenides (again) is described 
as kalos de kagathos tên opsin (Parmenides 127; similarly Euthydemus at 
FEuthylenus 271 s, and Lysis at yis 207 a). Perhaps in Parmenides’ case, his grey 


(imaginatively rendered), and two horses (likewise imaginary): 
1. Meletus. Anytus' partner in the accusation brought against Socrates is 
described by Socrates in these terms (Euthyphro 28): "Не seems to me 
someone young and unknown... His deme is Pitheus, in case you know 


"|t could not even be argued that Parmendes greyness shows that he avouded baldness in later 
Ме (which in itself might have led to conclusions, eg. about his sexual vigour: cf Aristotle, HA 3. 11, 
SUN°24-5; GA 4 5, 77056-70. A man with e enough aito qualify a bak! man might ун have 
enough бю show that he и grey; and even » completely bald man might have a prey beard 

™ CE Denyer (2001) 86 on Alcibiades 1044 5. 

P Convention if it is supposed to indicate that Phaedo was still a boy at the time of the dialogue. 
(e. Burnet 1911 on #Эз 2, and Block 1955: 34; but against this see Robin 1926 p. x. followed by 
Rossetti 1977: 122-6, and Rowe 1990: 212); choice if it is an indication of pro Spartan affikation (e.g. 
Parmentier 1928 23-5, Moatuor 1976. 5-6, Nails 2002 231) Perhaps й и not nicam of 
anything in patclar(Gamnanmoni at SSR 4. 119) Lem Wy і the ровду ha it т» hangover 
from the time Phaedo is supposed to have spent as a prostitute (Davidson 1997: 332 n. 56; for the 
sey eh катта и SI 1-3); 

Plato uses exactly the same phrase at Republic 535 3 as is used here of Phaenarete, and there he 
is talking precisely and expbcitly about the psychologxal character needed by those due 10 be 
duced as rulers Among other things. they man be ble and tough ennai? t La Byron) in. 
heir character (ed 
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one Meletus of Pitheus: he has long straight hair, not much ofa beard, and 
ап aquiline nose (epigrypon)'."" 

2. ‘Theaetetus. Theodorus enthuses to Socrates about a remarkable youth he 
has met. He worries that Socrates would suppose that he was in love with 
the youth—if the youth were beautiful. "But, he continues, ‘as it is—don't 
be annoyed—be isn't beautiful, but his snub nose (simoreta) and bulging 
eyes (to exó in ommatén) make him look like you. But these features 
are less pronounced than with you’ (Theaetetus 1438). Later on, Socrates 
himself notes that the description “snub-nosed and with bulging eyes 
(simon te kai exophthalmon) could apply equally to himself or to 
Theactetus )209 .ل‎ 

3. Socrates. See above on Theaetetus for the only direct mentions in Plato of 
Socrates’ physical attributes; but the implication of Phaedo 102% may be 
that Socrates was, in addition, short in stature." Elsewhere, Meno 
compares him to a sting-ray ‘in appearance (eidos) and in other respects" 
(Meno 80 A); and Alcibiades says he is just like Silenus, or the satyr Marsyas 
(Symposium 215 ав). For completeness (and because physiognomists are 
particularly interested in the eyes), it might be added that Socrates had, at 
times, a very direct way of looking at you (Phaedo 86 0); perhaps, at times, 
а menacing gaze.” 

4, A stereotype. At Republic 4951, Socrates is explaining the bad reputation in 
which philosophy is held. It happens, he says, because the best men are 
corrupted away from the practice of philosophy, which gets taken over by 
pretentious second-raters. "Do you think,’ Socrates continues, "that they 
Tie. pretentious second-raters| look any different from a bald-headed little 
coppersmith who has come into some money, recently come out of prison, 
has washed at the bath and put on a new cloak like someone intending to 


* Note that the nose i the one relevant feature here Metus spare beard w өп indication of ha 
age, his haiz length a matter of choice; neither tell us about his physical type. Physiognomical 
Prejudice (or perhaps an amumptce about ancient phyvopromal prejudice) often mnieadi 
translators into representing Pluto's description of Meletus at inherently unattractive (eg, Nail 
2002: 202 "ong hair, craggy beard and somewhat hooked nos’) But nothing in the Greek gives 
licence to this. The point of Meletus’ long hair and aquiline nose i rather that they suggest bis 
aristocratic background. It i true that Joog hair could have negative moral (or political) 
‘connotation for Athenians (cf Manitheus’ concern that his ong hai will prejadice the jury against 
hime Lysias, Pro Manithes 16. 18-19), But this in precisely because it is à deliberate signal of 
инг affiliation, something which might well provoke suspicion (d. Hall 199%: 51-3, өр. 52) 
\ төм even be that Pato n playing о tha prejudice in drawing specific attention to Meletuy long 
hai but it should also be remembered that he is very much of the das himself, and is able 
to presenta sympathetic portrait ofa ам one ther long hatred young атма, namely Phardo 
(а above with n. 39). 

® Relatively short, anyway, since what Socrates tell un в that he shorter than Simmias, who in 
in turn shorter than Phaedo (Pando 102 c) It should be remembered, however, that Socrates 70 
years of age. while Simmias and Phaedo are nearer thar physical prime, ю it not cleat that the 
pesage should be used as absolute evidence fr Socrate dimunurtive stature (pace Evans 1969: 21). 

З When asking the jailer И he might pour a bation from his cup of poison we are tld that he 
‘glowered atthe man, as he used о do, like а bul (Phaedo 117). The context makes this dificult, 
though is it only at this man (the jer) that he used to look thus? I the gravity implied by Plato's 
description to be taken senousiy” (The question which accompunies here not without humour.) 
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get himself a wife, and is about to marry his master’s daughter because she 
is poor and abandoned?" 

Eros. In the course of his speech on the god, Agathon describes Eros in 
these terms (Symposium 196 4): "He is very young and soft ( hapalótatos); in 
addition his appearance is supple (hygres to cides) —for if he were stiff 
(ated e wold not be able to elo a soul completely or каре potice 

looks 


horses and a charioteer. The horses and charioteers of the gods are all 
themselves good, and of good parentage, but everyone else has a mixture. 
First, our driver is in charge of a chariot and pair; secondly, one of his 
horses is noble, and of noble stock, but the other is the opposite of noble, 
and of opposite stock.’ (In terms of the psychological model outlined in the 
Republic, the good horse represents the spirited part of the soul, the bad 
horse the desiring part; and the charioteer represents reason.) A little 
further on (at 253 oe), we get more detailed descriptions of the horses. 
The good horse is "upright with well-articulated limbs, has a high neck 
(hypsauchén), is aquiline (epigrypos), white in appearance, with eyes that 
are black; he is a lover of honour, and moderate and modest; a friend of 
true glory; not needing the whip, he is guided by verbal command only.” 
‘The bad horse, on the other hand, is ‘crooked, lumbering, ill made, with a 
stout, short neck (kraterauchén), is snub-nosed (simoprostpos), black, with 
grey, bloodshot eyes; is a friend of outrage and boastfulness; is shaggy 
around the ears, deaf, and scarcely yields to whip and goad combined.” 
What should we make of these characterizations? The description of the 
coppersmith, first, has nothing to do with physiognomy, but must represent an 
appeal on Plato's part to the snobbery of his audience. This is very clear, not just 


For Plato explicitly tells us that no psychological difference is indicated by a 
‘man’s being bald or long-haired: they have the same nature (Republic 454 c). 

"Physiognomy' in any but the crudest sense of the word is similarly beside 
the point in understanding Agathon's description of Eros as ‘supple in form’. 


“tn faci not everyone does know thin, as it happen Socrates argues that Ero, м desiring beauty, 
ıs Nimaelf neither beauté nor ugh (Symposium 20248) 

CL Lyris 2160 for » similar characentation of beauty, 

* The point of thus passage. by the way, iso suggest that there is no more basis for discriminating 
between men and women in the dion of tuis than between the bald and the hirsute Taken at 
* whole, И might be noted that the argoment already suggests that the "nature of а person is 
independent of any physical differentia they might рове. 
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The word hygros (literally *moist") does, to be sure, have a certain currency in 
medical circles, where itis a quality taken to be more characteristic of the flesh of 
women, for example, than of men; and there are physiognomical consequences 
опе can draw from it. But much more to the point is the fact that the flesh of 
children is also taken to be ‘moister’ (or ‘more supple’) than that of adults.” 
Rather than constructing a physiognomical picture of Eros (there is too little 
said about his appearance for this to be a realistic motive in any case), it is dear 
that Agathon is providing us with an interpretation of Eros’ iconography. Eros is 
depicted as young and (therefore) supple (or moist): why? Because ‘if he were 
stiff skléros, or “dry’), he would not be able to enfold a soul completely or escape 
notice when he first entered it or withdrew. Eros’ youthful suppleness is 
allegorical, not physiognomical. ^ 

The descriptions which have received the most attention, as evidence for 
Plato's physiognomical interests, are the horses in the Phaedrus " This, as 1 shall 
suggest, is in fact entirely appropriate—though not for the reasons usually 
adduced, For it seems to me that to see Plato's account of the horses as 
Physiognomical once again would be to miss his point. In particular, it misses the 
‘subtle blend of convention and subversion in the horses’ portraits. For these 
portraits are boringly conventional, insofar they do little more than to establish 
the horses as, respectively, good and bad horses. In particular, its "upright 
bearing, high neck, and aquiline nose would all serve to make the good horse 
recognizable as such to any rider” Given this perfectly innocent explanation for 
Plato's descriptions, it is impossible to say without begging the question that he 
intended their details to apply to good and bad human beings as well. The fact 
that the terms of his descriptions turn up in later physiognomical handbooks 
only tells us that the Greeks used the same vocabulary to describe the physical 
attributes of humans and animals. The fact that some of them answer in those 


© eg Hippocrates, AWP 10. 32-3, Aristotle, HA 539-10 (and ci. Pr-Aristotle 80911), 
Denn Jones (1994), 46. 

“1s тош} а good sign in Pi-Aritote e. 807°12-13 (withthe same combination of ‘molt’ 
and чо), $0825, CE BI3"7-35 (with Vogt 1999: 458-61 ad lac), where moistness of Bah 
(associated with cold) ıa one of the facton that affects the Bow of the blood, and о the character of 
the indimdoil. 

9 ед Hippocrates, Regimen 1. 38.1 (and cf Galen, Он Medical Method x. 195. 9-11 Kühn). 

зе An alternative explanation of Eros’ being юй and supple is hinted at in Plutarch (Tae Talk 
16220): when a stingy man falis in love, he mels ike iron in the Sre, and becomes Чой and supple 
and more pleasant (apos hai бур, ай halin) (Other examples of hyp ers, though much 
Laer, and both in a literally humid content, are Oppian. Halieutca 4 2: Nonnus, Dionpsiars 16.65, 
40. 560.) For an altogether different interpretation of Eros’ iconographic) youth, cf. Cornutus. 
Introduction tthe Traditions of Greek Theology 25, 47. 4-5 Lang, where it symbolizes the foliy 
ofthe lover. 

НС ер. Misener (1924), 106-7, and Evans (1969) 21. Foerster cites he postage м (1899) ik 252-3. 

This text of the Phanirus was in fct read this way by the author of the Hippies (f 
fragmenta Anatoli de equis 2). CE already e Xenophon, On Horsemanship 1. В (and note that the 
features listed here ace marks only o a good physical rype: this is, в Xenophon sey и Û. 1, all one 
has to go ов with an unbroken hone, for whose ouf there are "no clear sign) 

That ће form of the dexripton i that commonly used i later phyuognomcal handbooks” 
(Evans 196% 21) is neither here nor there. И is more Ly, in amy case that both rely on standard 
gross patte. 
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handbooks to features of character appropriate to the corresponding horse™ tells 
us no more than the fact that some of them do not.” 

In the context of Plato's own writing, however, the portraits he paints of the 
Phaedrus horses are also strikingly subversive—subversive, that is, of any 
thought that one can take the link between character and appearance ascribed to 
these horses beyond the frame of the comparison and into the human world. 
For (whatever comparisons one might make with later textbooks) there is one 
‘outstanding feature of each horse which suggests a link with human characters 
described by Plato himself: the nose. The good horse, we are told, is aquiline. 
(epigrypos), the bad horse is snub (simoprosdpos). Yet, as have seen, it is the one 
evil-doing youth in Plato, Meletus, who is aquiline (epigrypes), while Socrates 
and the most promising of his young acquaintances, Theactetus, are snub 
(той 4 Given how little delineation of human features there is in Plato, 
and given the fame of Socrates’ snub nose, it is hard not to see here almost 
а deliberate warning against drawing physiognomical conclusions. The truth, in 
any case, is that Meletus and the good horse look noble; Socrates, Theaetetus, 
and the bad horse do not. 

For physiognomy to work, there has to be a stable relationship between the 
sign and the signified; if apparent exceptions emerge, they have to be resolved 
(as we have seen that, in the Zopyrus, Phaedo points up the apparent exception 
of Socrates in order to resolve it). Plato allows beauty to be emblematic of virtue 
or promise; but his (three) concrete descriptions are all exceptional. Personal 


^^ For the good horse, Evans (n. 31) compares its description as “upright” (ortho) with 
Py-Aristolle 807°31-2 and 80819-20 (1989: 21 в. 31). For the bud hore, she compares ‘crooked 
‘and lumbering’ (skolios, poly) with Ps Arad ВОЛЬ (sc. 25-311) (n. M. Evans farther suggests 
that poly la related to piura a ign of зету, and compares Ра Ario 8071 (Le BOF 
1929) (n 37), 

99 The following are examples fom Evans's own references where the handbooks suggest an 
ноа of character м odds with «bat Pato ыт) of the horses Furst the “hgh neck ofthe good 
hone (hypsauchén): Evans compares signs of arrogunce at Ad. 39-40 (1969 21 n. 32). The ‘stout, 
short neck’ (Araterauchén) of the bad horse, conversely, suggests bravery: Evans (n. 38) compares 
Ps Aristote 81°10 But then ap. the handbooks would abo see signs of сенбе in both horses 
(though cowardice в not obviously а feature even of the bad hone) the good hona because of itt 
black eyes (melanommator: Evans n. 35 compares Ps Асобе $12", though she alo notes Ad, B36, 
where a black eve н а gn of aene) the bad hort because of ih prey yes (glaukornmatr Evans 
140 computes Ad. B33). became it is ‘shaggy (Evans n. 4| cites Px--Arintotle 12, though there 
is nothing here corresponding to Plato's specification ‘around the ear), and finally because i 6 
"bak! (melonchróe Evans п. 9 compares Ps-Ariiotie 811 (though 812°12, "1-2 would be more 
Yo her point sli 808°17), and Ad. B25). 

The word epumpor im used m Pato ony of Meiers and the bad оле though gray occurs at 
Republic 7A, in а lat demonstrating how » heen lover wil find quite opposing characteristics 
tractive бо diferent cases The word timor appear in the same lat. but otherwie is used ony in 
Pinos description of Socrates and Theaetetuh and өз part of the compound word imoprinipor 
(erally “snub-taced’) used 10 денге the bad hone Two more speculative observation’ might 
паррон my suggestion that the bad horse à supposed to lock ike Socrates Tint, the gula comam 
observed in Socrates by Гору (Phaedo, Zopyres © 6 Romer Kaha (995: 11 anser ‘bil eck) 
might recall the bad horse's thick neck (drateranchén). Secondly, а might be significant that one 
ditnctve physical feature of Sorat does not find з way into the description ofthe horses: is 
bulging eyes (Theaeters 203 C: exophthalmon). Cou tbe that they are abet because they would 
have to bea feature of the good horse (Xenophon, Ow Horsemanship 1 ١ exaphthalmon)? 
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appearance is а shifting, unstable, unreliable guide to the truth: а very Platonic, 
but a fatally anti-physiognomical, conclusion. 

1 take it, then, that Plato was resistant—and perhaps consciously so—to the 
idea of physiognomy. But there is more to this resistance than a desire to 
reinforce the familiar lesson that, as philosophers, we should shed our fixation 
with the perceptible and search for a grasp of the underlying realities in their 
‘own terms. A sceptical attitude towards physiognomy is in fact a natural 
‘consequence of Plato's psychological theory, and in particular his beliefs about 
the relationship between soul and body. The reason for this is that physiognomy 
acquires theoretical credibility only if moral character and physical development 
are supposed to be related (eg. at the level of physiology). But in the normal run 
of Plato's theory, there is no causal relation between body and soul which makes 
this inevitable, The growth and character of the body can be explained by 
physical causes; but the soul pre-exists (the soul, in fact, is immortal), and comes 
into the body with its own history, and a (moral) character developed through 
its previous experiences of incarnation and the world beyond. There is actually 
no reason why the body should look like the soul, or why it should be any guide 
to the characterful individual which inhabits it 

It is always dangerous to generalize across Plato's works, and it is certainly 
possible to appeal to texts in which this rather severe generalization is qualified: 
but none challenges the basic premise. In fact it is only in the Phaedo that we are 
presented with a psychological model according to which moral character (that 
is, roughly speaking, non-rational inclination) is rooted in and derived from the 
body—and the psychology of the Phaedo, as 1 argued in the last section, seems. 
to owe this much at least to Plato's engagement with Phaedo of Elis in that 
dialogue, and cannot therefore be read as a straightforward account of his own 
considered judgement. 

Nevertheless, Plato clearly did take seriously the effects that the body could 
have on the soul. A small but significant number of texts state or imply that the 
body and the physical environment more generally can affect the character of the 
soul. A temperate climate can be used to explain the superior intellectual powers 
of the inhabitants of Greece, and had formed the backdrop to the excellent 
matures of the inhabitants of Atlantis." Despite his commitment to the 
transmigration of souls; а number of passages attest to Plato's belief that 


Timaeus 4c Foerster (1893) i 251-2 (on the character of ve Greek); Citas 11 
inam), айо Republic 951 Forster (1893) ik 249-50 (o northern races such as 
and Scythians); and cf. Laws 747 Dt Foerster (1893) й. 251. In this contest, Foerster lists Lames 
705 = Foerster (189) й, 250-1, where the Athenian Stanger warns against the foundation of cites 
төн the sea But this pasape makes no aluson to the «Йе of the climate on charac: rather, 
it anges that people ving оп the ма board ate unduly exposed 10, and tend to become unduly 
ищ to, noveny, акш, and aes patterns of thought 

“The Stoics atleast appear 10 have thought that the phenomenon of inherited character st 
soeasly with transmigration (Plutarch, Ow Sanc S-Conradictons 108305, but in fact there are 
маа of reconciling the two, as Neopistonists proved (ee further Section VU. А propor it has 
sometimes been assumed that pasager in Pato which suggest tranamugration between species 
provide evidence for hin interes in pbystognomy (e. Phaelo 81 1-82 = Foerster 1893: й. 25% and 
f Evans 1969-22) There is of course (and was already in antiquity) a question over whether Plato 


the 
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psychological character is inherited, just as physical character is, and he might 
have thought that there was some physical basis for this.” Indeed, in an article 
on the Timaeus, Christopher Gill has argued that Plato in that dialogue 
systematically ascribes psychological failings—from madness to sexual excess— 
to the constitution of the body, so that one precisely can talk of character in 
reductionist terms as "body-based character. (Gill, in fact, appeals to the 
reductionist reading of this dialogue by Galen.) 

‘There is, however, an important qualification to be made of Gill's account 
of the Timaeus, and it is one whose conclusion applies to all the texts mentioned. 
In brief, whatever influence Plato ascribes to physical factors in the development 
of the non-rational soul, he never says that they determine its character (or 
in any sense its nature) from the start. Indeed, they may never, in fact should 
never, have any effect at all, since they are counterbalanced by the positive 
effect on character of reason in shaping a person's upbringing. Plato is careful 
to say that a person becomes bad (Le. acquires a particular irrational 
character) because of a bad state of body and an “upbringing without education’ 
(862); or where a poor state of body combines with a poor government and 
poor parenting (87 в); the route to happiness, conversely, involves both physical 
‘and intellectual training (88 wc). The result of ай this is that Plato is not quite 
so Galenic as Gill implies. For Galen (as we shall see in Section V), the 
character of the soul is (somehow or other) a function of the temperament 
of the body; for Plato, the body is only one influence on the character of the 
non-rational soul. 


meant this tera, but even d be did, the point и that one’s soul migrates int the body of an anamal 
‘which one comes to resemble ia behaviour, not looks (Timaru 42 and note the diverse range 
‘of forms which might fall vo the conventionsly just man: a wasp or ant in Phando #2, but a bird 
in Помен 91 эб. 

P So Charmides 1570-158 Cratylus 394 بد‎ hence alvo the posibility of breeding for good 
anter Republ 75-6, 49; Politicas 310 and Laws 77343; df. Critias 12148. 

‘© In the context of the Timon this seems likely. The parent, qua Берени (not qua educator: that 
ia considered separately) abes more responsibility for the evi character of the child than the child 
inel (Timaeus 87). 

“See Gil (2000), 62. (For Galen's reductionist vending of Pato, ме further Section V.) 
C. Timaess BEGE (an excess of send around the spinal marrow leads 10 а foolish soul) 
M t= Foerster (1893) й. 252 (poor physical condition, lt maleducation, might be the сине of 
vice), 87 а (humours cause i temper, melancholy, rashness, cowardice, forgetfulness, stupidity in. 
the юш); M an (a strong body making a weaker soul dull and stupid and ignorant). СЇ. alto Lawr 
72806 (a moderate body has best eflect on soul): 790 t (бомбою is a morbid condition which 
arises when the soul is dominated by movemen of body). Aicohol, of coure. provides good proof 
tha the soul activities can be impeded by the body: Lams 645 oe (and cf. P-Aritotie, Phsiegnom7 
0522-4). 

© с. Lloyd (1987). 28-30 n. 89. Gà recognises (2000: 60), but plays down (61) he significance 
Ol educational and political iduences on prycholopcal development. [also disagree with him about 
the eect of the phyucal environment ов reason. Gill aure tat the state of reason, and v one's 
+Ыну to apply a positive control on the development of one's character, а ilf at the mercy of 
‘Physiology I seems however oniy о be the case that certain pathological states are able o drupt 
‘the normal course of reason to cause madness and ignorance. (Pato would, | assume, think that 
‘people suffering mental nesses of this kind can and should be placed, like children, under the 
‘protective rationality of others In this way, even ther character can be protected (rom strictly 
unnatural influences.) 
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It might be objected that this misses the point: that ‘reason’ (particularly when 
it is someone else's reason, e.g. that of our parents) is, as it were, a corrective, 
and that the physical forces on our development represent what would be the 
‘natural’ state of our character were the artifice of reason not to be applied. But 
Plato is, on the contrary, clear that philosophy is an entirely natural factor in our 

a natural counterweight to the influence of the body on the 
irrational soul. This is so not just in the sense that it is a naturally occurring 
feature of the environment, but in the very strong sense that a tendency to do 
and to be receptive to philosophy is itself part of the physical construction and 
development of the individual's body—every bit as much as (and probably, in 
fact, more than) an inclination towards the various forms of vice. As а human 
being grows, the overwhelmingly disturbing influences of the infant body tend to 
decline, and education (physical as well as philosophical) is supposed to kick 
in to ensure а healthy state of soul and body (440c; cf. 880c); and man's 
philosophical destiny (cf. 424s) is an explanatory factor behind, for example, 
the structure of the sense-organs (479-4), the mouth (75e), and even the gut 
(72:734) 

‘The point of all this, so far as I am concerned, is that, while the character of 
the irrational soul can certainly be influenced by the body (even, when 
unchecked, to the extent of disabling reason), and while it might be true that 
‘every negative characteristic of the soul has a physical cause, it would not be 
right to say that the natural character of the irrational soul is determined by 
the body (nor, then, by any external factor which might have an influence on the 
body). It is not the case, for example, that the body determines the nature of 
болм! (or det o do) un soe epson! lar on in reti 

‘diseases’ this entails. Rather, an individual's natural state. 
ددم‎ hs rey eiie d Va سمدم‎ Zu GEM hell tans 
between, on the one hand, the requirements of physical existence and, on the 
other, the controlling force of reason. (It makes no difference that this reason, in. 
the first place, is that of the educators.) Rather than saying that the character 
of the soul is naturally determined by the body, the most we can say is that, 
if something goes wrong, in particular if the appropriate (natural) educational 
forces are not in play, then the soul will tend to acquire a character which can be 
explained by the individual's physiology. 

Still, it might be said, this is not bad going. If we assume that appearance is in 
any case determined by physiology, then we should be able to make a reasonable 
judgement of a person's character in every case where the proper educational 
system was lacking, Since the proper educational system is (in our sorry times) 
almost always lacking, our success rate is likely to be high. A refusal to credit 





^ Cf. on this Johansen (2000) 109-10; Steel (2001). 
9 Note that this is subtly, but importantly, different from the common Neoplatonist line 
lore in Secon Vi according t shih ronal nnn we тика м he body, 10 
mani themseives m poychologal sections бе асас of esos contra. Pato mendy uy 
t most, rhat the body ends t infiuence the character of the vaina юш. 
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Plato with a physiognomy starts, after all, to look rather forced.“ But it looks 
forced, as 1 am arguing, only if we make assumptions about the meaning of the 
word ‘physiognomy’ for ancient philosophers. If I am right that ancient 
philosophers reserved the notion of physiognomy for the claim that a natural 
state of character could be deduced from the natural appearance of the body 
(and not just for any claim that mental state and appearance are linked) then 
Plato is not properly considered, and certainly would not consider himself, an 
ally of physiognomy. In this respect, as I shall suggest at the end of Section IV, 
his thought has some interesting parallels with that of the earlier Stoics—and 
when we have seen what they think, and why, in particular, they did not think of 
themselves as physiognomist, it will be possible to understand Plato's position 
more clearly. However, it is also necessary first to be clear about what the 
acceptance of physiognomy does involve for a philosopher; and this is something. 
we can see if we turn now to the most influential of ancient physiognomical 
theorists: Plato's own pupil Aristotle. 


1. ARISTOTLE AND HIS SCHOOL 


Peripatetic works of physiognomy..Ps-Aristote, Physiegesey (805*1-8149. Bekker); Loxus 
(fragments: Origen, Against Сайы 1, 33; Anon. Lat. 1, 2, 12, 48, 80-1, #9, 117, 133)“ References 
to ап Aristotelian Phystaromy DLS. 25 Anon. Via Menepana Аина А 97 Rose; Anon Lat. 1, 
ө, SS, 7, 83-9, 7, Adamantius Al; Galen, QAM 57.779 Maler иез, Баары 1.47.6. 1-2, 
{301 23-302. 17 Wachamuth [quoting the surviving Рубон B051- 18); Pollux. Отата 
2. 138. 7 Bethe (d. Suetonius, de Марден 4. 70 Tailardat) (cites 81117), Occurrences of 
‘Phpsiognomon in Aristote (other than the Physignom)): Prior Analy 2 7, 707, 13-14, 25-6, 32; 
GA 4 3, 769220 Citations of Aristotelian physiognomy from works not named: Pliny, Natural 
History 11, 273 (= Абнобе, f. 286 Rose) d. Pompeius Trogus, On Animals f. 10 See [not naming 
Arimotk but <C HA 431°11-26). References under tis description to phyuognomical passages im 
known Aristotean. works other than the Antigonus, Collection of Amazing Stories 
1Ha-c Giannini (not naming Aristote; but cf. HA 491*11-26, 492°34-"S, 572*8-13]; Galen, QAM 
5112-57. 6 Miller [PA 6472-15, 65014-65117 НА 911143712. "34 3}: Ammonit, On the 
Prior Analytica iv. 6. 7. 16 Wales [iom the proem, with Prior Analytics 707-38 in tind), 
Philopomus, On the Prior Anatria эй. 2 483. 12-4, ABA. 8-11, 485. 5 Wallies Prior Аваре 
3097-8]; Commentary an the Generation of Animals xiv. 3, 185. 13 Hayduck jon GA 769'9, with 
7690-1 in mindl cf. Commentary on the De anima xv, 135. 22 Hayduck [commenting oa DA 
A08*34-"1]; Latin Scholia to the Prior Analytic: 370-1 Minio-Paluclio [Prior Analytics 707, 1]. 
Occurrences of phiogsómom in other Peripatetic writers: Alexander, On Fue 171. 11-12 Bron. 
(also quoted at Eusebius, Preparation for che Gospel 6. 9. 22) 

The single most influential work of physiognomy written in antiquity was 
the Physiognomy which circulated (and survives) under the name of Aristotle. 


One should, of course, keep in mind the fact that Plato never once offers us an example of a 
link between а pariclr tat of appearance and » particular prcholopes at he pouton would 
haye to be that physiognomy и итро а Pato. 

For Lows Peripatetic credentials, see subsection (ii) below. 

© Alexander was once erroneously credited with а commentary on Aristotle's Physignomonica: 
see Foerster (1898) | pp. ranis (The ‘hysiognomcal pamager Foerster Матай! denied in 
Alexander, given ibid. 283, are aho drawn from a spurious work: see Rose 1863: 216-19; Crane 1960: 
126535) 
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‘Apart from the fact that the name of Aristotle did a certain amount in its own 
right to advertise and lend credibility to the study of physiognomy in Classical 
antiquity and beyond,” the work apparently asserted itself as the principal work 
of reference for all subsequent writing on physiognomy. The two later 
handbooks which survive from Classical antiquity, those by Polemon and the 
anonymous Latin writer, draw heavily on it; Galen seems to have had it in mind 
‘when engaging in his own theoretical discussion of physiognomy, and may even 
have intended to invoke it in the opening sentence of the Powers of the Soul 
[QAM] (as I suggest in Section V n. 184 below). Antonella Ghersetti shows, in 
Ch. 6, how the work, read through Galenic lenses, was received in the Arabic 
tradition as the foundational text of a "scientific 

But it is not only the case that the later tradition looked back to Aristotle for 
the definitive, or at least the seminal, account of physiognomy as a practical 
science; it is also the case that most later theoretical discussions of physiognomy 
in the Classical world in particular depend more or less directly on a reading 
of Aristotle for their account of how body and soul interact in such a way that 
physiognomy becomes a possibility in the first place. This might seem slightly 
more surprising, since Aristotle's hylomorphic model of the soul did not have 
a significant take-up among post-Aristotelian thinkers—at least not in the 
terms we would find it historically appropriate to reconstruct for him. But 
it happens that Aristotle came to be read in some quarters as an advocate 
of epiphenomenalism, the theory that psychological functions are explicable in 
terms of a person's physiological state. Since, as I shall argue, such a reading 
was made possible by those very features of his psychology that open the way to 
physiognomy, it is after all no surprise, even if it is not exactly inevitable, that 


* M should be noted that, conversely, Avitotiés forays into phydognomy can be шей to 
‘undermine his credibditye in the cae of the (Epicurcan?) crtique of Arwtode natural Batory 
which deploys phyiognomical material from HA 1. 10 (se Section IV n. 152 below). Even among 
"hose who ave spmpathe 10 Ariete. not everyone finds this material easy to mallow. Puny 
confronts t with an exasperated miror (Nararal Hotery 11 273-4 = Aristote, f 286 Rose c НА 
SPD. The immediate obec of Pin s concern here are signs of longevity, not character, but he 
ков on at 11 75-4 o sumite thes to more conventional physognomucal observations which be 
quietum Рона Tropa, br wich тош} d e Arai NA 1-26 (Na диме 

eres not, by the нт. inconsistent with Natwal History 11. IM = Foerster 189%: 
PS E Aen tall equum سي‎ ami) 

79 So already, in the generation afer Ariston, Dicasachus (hr. 4-28 Mirhady/?-12 Webi): 
fistonenos (ft. 118-20 Wehr: Stato (fr. 118 Web). Later on, Andronicus (quoted semi 
‘approvingly by Galen at QAM 44. 12-20 Maler) Boethus (see esp. Gottschalk 1986); Nicolaus 
Stobaeus, Elagu УУ). 12-394. 18 Wachimath], Alexander of Aphrodian (see his surviving work 
‘On the Soul). CE generally Caton (1997). For Diearchus in particular: Caston (2001) and Sharples 
(2001). For Andronicus, Alexander, and their relationship to Galen: Donini (1971): (1974) 127-85, 
Mora (1973-84) i. 132-6 (Andronicus и. 40-2, 773-85 (Galen); hile (1981); Sharples (1967), 
ер. 1202-4; Gottschalk (1987); Blumenthal (1996) 15-16 Sorabi (2000) 254-63, 266-7. Aristotelian 
teleologiss include Theophrastus (cf fr. 269 FHSG with commentary at Huby 199% 18; sbo 
Blumenthal 1996: 10; Lennox 1985) and Eristratus (<C von Staden 1997); мег on. ck Aspaioe 
(Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics 1. 14-19 Heybut) and Xenarchus of Seleucia (ee баде, 
Bog ( 320. 5-8 Wacharmuth). Crtippos does not count bere: although he supposed that the 
intellect was prior to the body and separable from t the non ‘ational soul, s being concerned with 
physical fonction, is inseparable, and perhaps ot prior. See Ckero, Or Divination |. 70-1. 








connection between body and soul, one might go about isolating signs for the 
condition of the latter in the appearance of the former. 1 shall have a little to say 
about this in the Appendix to the section when | consider the affinities 


assuming 
Mii a ador of eius Јр n dk i pectore, and iy Î 
а composite of works by two different Peripatetic writers.) In what follows 
immediately, however, this is not what interests me. Rather, my immediate 


Fx я 
ап epiphenomenal view of the soul which in later Sections we shall see in 
later authors. 


P There are wo exceptions to this generalization: one may be the author of the first part of the 


ae suppor 
a claim that he wat g Petemen (1855), 92: Misener (1924), 107, Currie (1985); Уор (1999), 196; 
f. Meraog (1991), 170: Dephowier (19960), 28: Lombardi (1999). 1n fact nothing in the 


suggests tus had а theoretical interest in physiognomy (as opposed to an ethical 
interest in manners, for example): nor is there any other evidence that he had such an interest 
Indeed, ‘excluded even from Evans's rather catholic view of physicgnomy 


siga 
Borprest 1982); and the many phyaiognomical assertions in his biological works (eg, HA 1. 8-10, 
AIDA 15, 6932-6061; 49016-16. PA 4 10, 808217, GA 2 7, 7615-19, 5, 
7/6672, 5.7, TBS-T and cf. Loyd 1989: 23-4). 
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(i) Aristotle 
If it is a matter of historical fact that most philosophical accounts of physiog- 


un 
of its soul Indeed, in Section VI we shall meet one thinker who took just such an 
approach (the Platonist Aristides Quintilianus); and at first glance, we might be 
tempted to think that this was precisely how Aristotle himself was able to justify 
physiognomy. Aristotle, after all, took the soul to be a form the form’ (as he 
says) ‘of a natural body potentially having life’ (DA 412°20-1). The very word 

‘form’ (eidos) already suggests appearance; and one might readily assume that, 
just as the form of a statue both describes and explains the way a statue looks, 
so the form of a human individual both describes and explains the way that the 
individual looks. In this case, Aristotle would be committed to physiognomy for 
the simple reason that the individual's soul is precisely what determines his or 
her appearance." 

Things are not quite so simple, however, because if Aristotle can be thought 
of as extending the explanatory purpose of the soul to cover appearance as well, 
there is, paradoxically, a certain restriction in the relationship Aristotle posits 
between the soul and a person's prychologica) character It is in Ба one of the 


of it in Plato, for example. Rather, the ‘soul’ explains what it is to be something 
that has these functions. Aristotle is clear that particular events that we might 
have thought of as ‘psychological’ events are not activities of the soul itself, but 
are the activities of an ensouled body (DA 408° 1-15) It is a person, not a soul, 
that has a psychological character. 

‘This might seem a nice distinction; but it is one that rules out the i 
that Aristotle took the short route to physiognomy when he made the soul the 
"form! of a human being. The reason for this is that, even if we were tempted to 
maintain the identity of ‘soul’ and physical shape (though here too one should 
be careful to say, not that the soul is a human being's shape, but an explanans 
of it) we can no longer be sure that it is the only determinant of his or her 
character. There is scope to think that there might be aspects of human beings, 
and therefore of their psychological character, that are to be explained by 
something else—for example, the material out of which they are made. It is true 
that it must be the soul that explains why there is a human being bere at all (and 
not, for example, a dog), and to do this, the soul must explain everything that is 
cha human about both their psychology and their appearance. But. 
the lower-level characteristics that mark a thing out, not just as a human being, 





In slightly more sophisticated terms the ides would be thatthe soul as the form of the 
india eie his or ber ear pirical барина (and v ичим) inia м ut 
dipontion realizes the natura! behavioural capacities specie ın the form. 
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but as this human being (for example, Socrates as opposed to Callias) might 
be explicable as modal variations of the form's activity required by the particular 
matter out of which Socrates is made. 

In brief, then, the question for us is whether the soul-form is supposed to 
explain all aspects of character and appearance that distinguish an individual as 
such, or whether it is rather meant to explain only those that distinguish it as a 
member of a particular species (e.g. as a human being).” This matters a great 
deal for our understanding of physiognomy in Aristotle and beyond, because if 
we wish to be able to say more of a person on the basis of appearance than that 
he or she is human, it is precisely these individual characteristics in which we 
shall be interested. What we need to establish, then, is how Aristotle explains 
these; and in order to do that, we need to look more closely at his account of 
how an individual comes to be in the first place. 

As I have already indicated, it is uncontroversial that species traits, both 
‘psychological’ and physical, are explained by a thing's form. This, at least, does 
follow from Aristotle's definition of the soul as the ‘form of a body potentially 
having life’ since what this tells us is that the form is as such responsible for all 
those traits that specify for a thing what it requires in order to be alive. Since 
terrestrial life is defined in terms of such things as self-nourishment, growth 
(and decay), locomotion (and rest), perception and thought (DA 413*22-5) 
for these things that Aristotle must posit a formal cause. But there is more 
this that needs to be said. One cannot possess the capacity for self-nutrition. 
unless one possesses the capacity for nourishing oneself in a particular, 
determinate way—given that there are any number of models for a self- 
nourishing organism, and nothing could exist whose soul was merely nutritive, 
i.e. nutritive without qualification. These determining characteristics must, then, 
also be explained by a thing's form: the ability to photosynthesize, for example; 
or to feed off plants, ог flesh; in the case of animals, the ability to feel, to see, etc. 
But they will also include characteristics that a different kind of psychology 











P The question is related to the question, raised by Aristotle's discussions of form in the 





they are formally or enentaly distinct from eachother in а way that would allow us to identify them 
аа the cause ofthe indiiduals distinguishing characteristics. Indeed, one might think that such 
a мер would undermine the notion that members of the tame species are the same in esence—or 
even the very notion of a pecie. A more natural auumption mught be tht individual formi are 
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say that soul moves incidentaly in virtue of the movement of the composite of which it is the soul:‏ 
DA э, 4065-10); but the form would as such provide the explanation only for traits they shared‏ 4 
with the rest of the species. CL on this Frade (1987), exp. 77; (2000) 21-6: alo Frede and Patzig‏ 
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might distinguish from these as ‘character-traits’. The essence or form of a lion, 
for example, must explain its characteristic "bravery', " since a lion is not merely 
appetitive, but bravely so: it is prepared to fight for its food, and its preparedness 
to fight is every bit as important as its having teeth to eat the food with. Bravery, 
then, has a formal cause for а lion.”* But since we know that a lion has just that 
physical structure necessary for the realization of those characteristics for which 
there is a formal cause, we can expect that it will be possible, at least in theory, to 
identify physical features of a lion that will bear witness to its bravery. They will 
be just those physical features which enable it to be brave, or are a necessary 
consequence of physical features which allow it to be brave. (In just the same 
way, one can identify physical features which bear witness to the fact that a lion 
is sighted and appetitive.) 

Aristotle's commitment to physiognomy involves him in the belief that one 
‘can perform very much the same sort of exercise at the level of the individual: 
that is, one can identify physical traits in the individual which are associated 
with particular traits of character. This above all, perhaps, is what makes it 
tempting to suppose that Aristotle simply extended down to the level of the 
individual the scope of what formal causality explains in a creature. The idea 
‘would be that the physical and psychological traits of an individual have the 
same cause as their species traits (namely, a formal cause), so that we should 
expect to find exactly the same correlations at the level of the individual as we 
find at the level of the species. In both cases alike, the relevant aspects of the 
animal's physical structure would be due to the teleological activity of their 
form, It is true that this move has certain metaphysical implications which not 
readers of Aristotle would want to accept: it implies (a) that forms exist as 
individuals, and (b) that individual forms are formally distinct from 








individuals). But against these concerns, it might be argued that Aristotle's 
account of natural generation shows directly and explicitly that he did in fact 
make this move. For Aristotle is clear about one thing in the process of 
generation: that the father provides the form for the new child, while the mother 
provides only the matter. As he spells out elsewhere, one of the things that this 
means is that any resemblance a child might have to its parents must be due to 
the ato of deae The riu ay edendi iro poe 
that the child's appearance quite generally, both as а human being and as this 
particular human being, is due to the activity of form, so that its individual 
Characteristics are рат of its form and have a formal explanation just as its 
characteristics as a member of the (human) species.” 





7) CL. Prior Analytics 7014-15. 
эя Aristotle i explicit in thinking that animal share not oniy sections (ct eg NE 
3,2, 1112), but dio moi ais with humans See HA В 1, 5816-26, 9. 1, 60811-17, with 
Tees (970, Lord UND. 1 
20, 7295-11: & 1, 76612-14: e. Cooper (1988), e. 19-21. 
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Such a position quickly runs up against difficulties, however. One is a 
sight logs iia he ther provide the rm fr te chid, 
and the form accounts for individual (as well as species) characteristics, then 
‘would expect every child to look lke its father. But children often lok Uke their 
mother as well or instead—a fact of which Aristotle is well aware.” The second 
major difficulty is textual: a passage of the GA (5. 1, 778°30-5) which seems 
to rule out explicitly the possiblity that we can give a formal explanation for 
individual (as opposed to species) characteristics: 

‘Of those things which are neither common works of nature nor proper to each species, 
попе is or becomes the way it is for the sake of anything, The eye is for something, but it 
fs not blue for any purpose—umless this is a condition proper to the species. Neither do 
some such cases have anything to do with the account of the animal's essence but, as 
coming about by necessity, ther causes must be referred to the mater (hn) and the 
moving principle (1n kinésasan archén) 


Just to make the point clear, individual characteristics are not only denied 
formal explanation here, but are given an alternative explanation involving a 
kind of necessity: ‘matter’, and "the moving principle’. In other words, the 
possibilty that individual characteristics have a teleological explanation seems to 
be explicitly ruled oor—ond with i, we might note, the that 
physiognomy can be founded on the teleological model suggested by the 
рине Derry n ате individual characteristics to be 
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the mensen, aad hoe), 
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member of a particular species, and so form part of its essence. Individual 
characteristics, on the other hand, are incidental at least in the sense that one 
does not have to have them in order to be a particular kind of thing. But if 
individual characteristics are ‘incidental’ rather than essential, this does not of 
course mean that an individual can avoid having any such characteristics at all, 
On the contrary, every individual mast have some individual characteristics, for 
just the same kind of reason that an individual wall, though its essence makes no 
reference to its being red or brown or grey, must nevertheless be some colour or 
other if it is to take its place in the world. In the case of individual human beings, 
then, we should perhaps accept that it is no part of their formal account that 
they have the particular characteristics they do have; but they must nevertheless 
have some such characteristics, To borrow the example Aristotle gives in his 
discussion of physiognomy at Prior Analytics 70* 14-17, itis not specified in the 
form of any human individual (as it is for every lion) that he or she should have 
large extremities, or should be brave. However, each individual must 
nevertheless have extremities of some size, and lie somewhere between the 
extremes of cowardice and rashness in order to take his or her place in the world, 
‘There is something, in other words, that determines, that makes concrete, what 
the form explains at a more general level; something that explains why, when a 
human being is produced, it is a human being of a particular size, shape, and 
behavioural disposition. And Aristotle, in the passage just quoted, specifies what: 
it comes down to the matter from which the new human will be made, and the 
moving principle which docs the making. 

It is important to note that there are two additional factors listed here. Focus 
is frequently directed onto matter alone. In Aristotle's example of an eye which is 
blue, but not through formal causality, the point is taken to be that it is blue just 
because only a blue eye could be made out of the material available for making 
the eye. (Technically speaking, the matter is said to make the blueness of the eye 
an issue of ‘hypothetical necessity’,)*" In the case of a child, similarly, we can say 
that it is the character of the particular blood out of which a child is to be made 
that helps to explain its individual characteristics. But a little thought in this case 
will show that matter is not nearly enough on its own. If matter were the sole 
determining factor for individual characteristics, then one of the original 
problems we faced would simply be turned on its head. Instead of expecting all 
children to look like their fathers, we should now expect them to resemble their 
mothers, since it is from the mother that their matter derives." This is why 
Aristotle reminds us that we have to take into account the activity of the father 
as ‘moving cause’ as well. For the active partner in the process of generation is 
not (as one might be tempted to say) the form, but the father. To be sure, he acts 
їп virtue of having the form (this goes back to the point I made at the beginning 





» because there is no absolute necenity for there to be an eye; but if there is to be 


an eye in this case. hen the nature of the matter makes it necessary that it should be blue. See in 
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of the discussion); but he acts as himself a determinate individual." And being 
а determinate individual, not a mere form, the father of course has his own 
individual characteristics. These, of course, will colour the way in which he 
conducts the business of procreation as they colour all his activities. Thus a child 
might look like its mother in virtue of the matter of out which it is made; but it 
might also look like its father in virtue of his activity in shaping that matter. 

For reasons that will emerge shortly, it is necessary to emphasize here that the 
father is responsible for the shaping of the matter. As we have seen, Aristotle is 
lear that the father does the crafting of every characteristic of the child, even 
those which it shares with its mother, and whose explanation therefore involves 
the nature of her matter too.” The mother's influence, then, turns out to be 
slightly indirect. Rather than acting directly to bring about replicas of her own 
features in the embryo, Aristotle argues that the mother has instead to, as it were, 
persuade the father to do it for her. The idea seems to be that the mother's blood 
cannot initiate generative activity. (If it could, there would be no need of the 
father at al.) But it nevertheless has its own structure or determination in virtue 
of which itis naturally inclined to support an organism of precisely the mother's 
characteristics. In some cases it turns out that the paternal semen is too weak to 
‘master’ or "prevail over’ this inclination (Aristotle's word is (epi)kratei: see 
GA 4. 3, eg 768°34-"1), Like a carpenter who has to modify his design in the 
face of a piece of wood whose grain and knots prove intractable to him, the 
semen is instead mastered" and ‘prevailed over’ by the blood. It modifies its 
activity—though the activity is still sts activity, just as the form taken by the 
carpenter's able is precisely the form given to it by the carpenter (the wood did 
none of the work). 


® "For: as Aristotle say, ‘it is a man би generates a man’ Physic 94°9-13; cf. 1929-31 (and 
f. Metaphysics HA, 104734-6, where the "moving cause” is distinguished from formal and final 
lating them, Aristotle post an identity between the later two only) In mote detail, roti thinks 
‘hat the father изо his semen to crah the blood in the mother exacy a a carpenter wes his tool to 
чөй wood: GA 1١ 22, 73011-22 The ides behind this is thatthe semen is produced by the father os 
concocted blood with its own generative principle of motion Since blood in general has the job of 
buiding and sustaining the individual, one can endentand the semen te be doing something 
analogous in crating эп ийт ди which п. т fa at ta capable of it, pust the tame m e father Set 
lof GA 1. 19,720 13 f (72091921 for the generative principle of movement c 1. 20, 72910-12, 
4 3 76718-20), CL. in general Loyd (19910), suggesting that there is a difference of emphasis 
between Aritotiés biological and metaphracal works over the status of the moving caus. 

A References in n. 77 above. can, by the way, see no basis for Cooper's claim (1988: 35-6) that 
there are ‘biologically superficial charactertics’ (he mentions eye colour, pitch of voice, and the 
natural quality of the hair) for which the father snot responsible 

"9 So when Arte tas that seen contains in actualy the movements requied to make а 
сору of the father, but abo contains ‘potential’ the movements ‘of the female and her remoter 
ancestors (GA 4, 3, 68*11-16) what he must enean is that the semen is capable of reproducing traits 
from the mothers ude ofthe lamay (a the carpenter а capable cl producing features that are not 
part of a normal style) only that и would not do so normally. and has to be prevailed upon to do 
so. CE Denn. Jones (1994) 195-8 (bot рге Desn-Jones 2000, esp. 109, according to whom the 
movements of the mother compete with those of the semen once i bas initiated the process of 
‘embryonic development, pac ао De Lacy 1992: 222 ad 154. 9-10, suggesting that the mother's 
movements ‘take over in cases where the semen fas to preva). The notion of ‘prevailing’ 
is helpfully assimilated by Cooper (1988 31-5) o the notion of ‘reciprocal acton’—for which 
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All this might seem to amount to an unnecessary complication to the central 
and important point, which is just that every case of human generation involves. 


of each of these. But part of the reason for the complication is very important 
for the present study: Aristotle's need to maintain the priority of form in the 
process. For it is in virtue of form (namely the form of human being) that there 
is any case of generation at all. But what the form does is to explain the activity 
of a determinate individual, namely the father, as Aristotle supposes. So the 
father must be thought of as doing the generating all of it. The mother needs to 
have her say as well; but her contribution cannot be in any sense the source 
of this activity. This is why Aristotle supposes instead that, just as the father’s 
activity qua generator is filtered through his own nature as an embodied 
individual, so it is modified in the face of the particular characteristics of the 
matter with which he has to work. 

‘And this, at last, allows us to understand how it is that physiognomy becomes 
ve pil Бе Acco vê hee sen Ане n dy эон бе 
the congruence between the psychological and physical traits of species in the 

structured i 








fact that they both have a formal cause: an animal is in just the way 
necessary to realize its nature as a member of a Тыт ати Individual 
charac, on the other hand, are explained by “tal cni e 
characteristics of the determinate individuals responsible for the generation of 
the individual. But if species and individual traits have different explanations, 


they nevertheless come about as the result of the same real-world causes. 
In particular, both are due to the craftsmanship, that is, the generative activity, 
of the father. He acts primarily (in virtue of form) to create a certain kind of 
creature; but in order to do this, and in order to do it with the matter to hand, 
he sets about to craft an individual with certain determinate characteristics. And 
the fact that species and individual characteristics are unavoidably consequences 
of the very same causal activity, because the father's production of the latter 
is the means by which he produces the former, is what guarantees that the 
correspondences between дса! and physical characteristics at the level 
of the species will obtain at the level of the individual as well. This is no kind of 
coincidence: as resulting from а single creative activity they are the very same 
correspondences. 
This not only explains in general terms how it is that Aristotle can consider 
physiognomy а beo posit, ska underpins the росон inva 
of physiognomical signs that he suggests in Prior Analytics 2. 27. For he says 
inhi pg du pvipony ites sy pc on ale 
the psychophysical traits which differentiate species. The idea is that, when a 
physical trok dance of one peces crops up м somching tht disioguldhes 
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am individual member of another species, we can expect that individual to 
possess the corresponding psychological characteristic (70°14-26): 

For if a characteristic [pathos] belongs to one individual species, as bravery to lions, it is 
necessary that there will be some sign as well. ex hypethesi they change along with each 
other. Let this sign be having large extremities—which cannot belong to any other 
complete species, for (as we are used to saying) a sign is proper in this way when it is 
proper to a whole species, and not to an individual. And when this sign appears in 
another species, you will have a brave man (or whatever other type of animal). But he will 
have the sign: for there is a one-to-one correspondence. If all this is right, and we can 
gather such signs for those animals which have only one characteristic, and each has its 
sign, since it is necessary to have one, we shall be able to do physiognomy. 

‘One might have wondered why Aristotle does not recommend collecting 
groups of men known for (eg) their irascibility to see whether there is а 
distinctive physical trait they share in common; or why in general he makes the 
distinction between species and individuals and starts the investigation from 
the species. Part of the answer to this will, no doubt, be practical: for one 
thing, individuals can change or dissemble their character. But there may be 
another reason too, one that recognizes the difference in status (the difference 
in their respective explanations) between species and individual traits. For 
the connections between psycho-physical traits at the level of the species are 
guaranteed by the fact that they are teleologically grounded (itis because a lion is 
to be brave that it has large extremities). The fact that а man with large 
extremities will tend to be braver than other men is, on the other hand, more or 
less contingent on the physical processes that led to his having large extremities. 
What guarantees the connection in this case is just the fact that that process 
is the same as the process that led to the realization of species traits. Since it is, 
in this sense, the correlations between character and appearance at the level 
of the species that guarantee correlations that can be made at the level of the 
individual, it makes a certain amount of sense for Aristotle to suggest starting 
with species traits. 

To spell this out in slightly different terms provides an answer for the second 
question 1 raised at the beginning of this section as well. noted then that 
physiognomy after Aristotle tended to be associated with an epiphenomenalist, 
not a teleological model of the soul. A possible reason for this starts to emerge if 
‘one considers that, while teleology remains the ultimate guarantee for Aristotle 
that physiognomy can be given a secure explanatory grounding, the link between 
teleology and the production of individual characteristics is at best indirect. 
At best we can say that teleology explains the causal processes which are in 
‘operation such that particular individual characteristics come about in 


* in fact he does appesi to Individuals in the practical mestignion of sign, but only when 
brought to aporis by the examination of species "Bot if the whole species hat two “proper” 
characteristics, as а lon might be brave and generous, how shall we know which of the signs 
following ‘propery ses which characterata! Perhaps as follows: if both occur in part of some 
‘other species, and ін those species in which each is found though not in the whole of it, and 
whenever э member has one but not the other for d someone is brave but not liberal, and has just 
‘one of these two signs, t is clear that this is the sign of bravery in the lon” (Priv Analytics 7026-32). 
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particular instances of generation. But for someone who focuses on individual 
Vae U4 бә Кой UN vcl бетинин дай Mei эй шу бє 
the psychological and 


from saying that the proper explanation physical 
traits possessed by individuals is a ‘bottom-up’ grounded in 
the physical processes of generation and growth. I shall defer until Section V 
a fuller account of the considerations moved by each side of the argument 
(epiphenomenalist and teleological) in the Aristotle's 
psychology. It becomes most relevant in the case of Galen, who is the clearest 
example of someone who associates with an 


available evidence for the debate. But to anticipate the conclusion 1 shall come to 
there: teleology is most seductive to those most impressed by the constancy 
and functional adaptation of species as such; but those who consider that an 
individuals character and capacities are explained by a physical process 
conducted between two physical individuals, and that, on the physical plane, 
these are the means by which species traits are generated, might start to wonder 
what space is left for the supposedly prior activity of a metaphysical ‘form’. It 
turn out, in ober wordy that the erections of epipbesomendien are bound 
up with just that aspect of Aristotle's psychology which explains individual 
characteristics and so, in the end, underpins his physiognomy. 


(ii) Two Anonymous Aristotelians: the Authors of the Physiognomy 


1 have suggested how Aristotle's psychological (and, for that matter, biological) 
theory provides the theoretical opening for his investigation into 
insofar as it explains why we should expect there to be correlations between the 
psychological and physical traits of individuals. What is more, we have seen that 
these correlations are exactly the same as correlations between physical and 
ical traits characteristic of different animal species. This fact allows 
Aristotle to see the way forward to identifying which physical characteristics 
signal the presence of which psychological traits. 1 shall return to the subject in 
the appendix to this section but, in brief, the idea is that if two or more species 
share just one physical characteristic (Aristotle's example at Prior Analytics 
70*14-17 is large extremities) and one psychological trait (bravery), it can be 
inferred that wherever in the animal kingdom that characteristic is found, it will 
be indicative of the same psychological trait whether it is found in another 
species or (more to the point) in an individual member of a species not 


Sak cans aoe الوص‎ rne عانص ممم‎ и مه مم‎ сыяр 
biological works," and one might be tempted to put some faith in the fact that a 
Physiognomy was ascribed to him in the ancient catalogues of his works, 
whatever one thinks of the pseudonymous treatise that survives under his name 
(but see further the Appendix below, nn. 119-20). We do, however, know of 
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three members of Aristotle's school who produced works of physiognomy. In 
subsection (ii) below I shall argue that one of these is Loxus, one of the sources 
used by the compiler of the anonymous Latin Physiognomy. Before that, though, 
1 shall consider the two anonymous authors whose works survive in the 
composite Physiognomy which comes to us (and was already circulating in 
antiquity) under Aristotle's name. Since it is the theoretical underpinning rather 
than the practical conclusions of physiognomy that interests me in this study, 
1 do not intend to examine as such the practical aspects of any of these writers 
(though in the appendix to this section 1 consider aspects of practice in the 
Physiognomy precisely to show how differences at this level do not undermine 
the essential unity of purpose and direction that they share with Aristotle 
himself). But it does seem worthwhile to consider whether anything of their 
theoretical background (Le. their respective psychological models) can be 
discerned in what survives from them. The evidence is not all that good; but 
‘what there is might suggest that already among Aristotle's immediate successors, 
physiognomy was tending to become linked to an anti-teleological view of his 


‘One of the clearest reasons for supposing that the Aristotelian Physiognomy is 
а composite of two texts (which following Foerster, 1 shall refer to as [Treatise] A 
and [Treatise] B respectively) is the fact that there is a very clear break at 80811, 
where the treatise begins as it were all over again with a new preface which, 
though different from it, covers much the same ground as the preface at the 
beginning of the work. In particular, both prefaces cover the methodological 
question of how one goes about establishing which physical traits are signs for 
which jcal traits—they converge, to this extent, with Aristotle's own 
discussion in Prior Analytics 2. 27. (Again, 1 shall have more to say about this in 
the appendix to this section.) The importance of this is that, very much like 
Aristotle in the Prior Analytics, neither part of the composite treatise is interested 
in establishing why there is a relationship between body and soul such that 
Physiognomy becomes a possibility. The question has no bearing on the task 
at hand: the attempt to identify physiognomical signs only requires that we 

cept a close enough relationship between the two. In other words, although. 
the fulbon of te با مس سه‎ eve Med views sboot the mature of бе 
relationship between body and soul which led them to an interest in 
physiognomy, there is no particular reason why they should here betray what 
those views were. Indeed, given that the question is not immediately relevant, 
‘one might think that the authors of A and B would have had a positive motive to 
avoid putting themselves in a position where they might have to explain or 
justify the psychological model they as a matter of fact assume. Aristotle himself 
in Prior Analytics 2. 27 studiously avoids hinting at any tendentious views of his. 
омп about the causal hierarchy between body and soul. All he says is that 

"physiognomy is possible if one allows that, at least in respect of their natural 
characteristics, body and soul change together (70°7-9). So when Treatise A and 
Treatise В insist that body and soul are in a relationship whereby they ate 
mutually affected (the word both use is sympatheia: A at 805°6; B at 80811, 19) 
we should not be tempted to suppose that this represents a particular theoretical 
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Position on the nature of the relationship between soul and body. It is rather an 
assertion that body and soul are related in such a way that physiognomy 
becomes possible. In fact Aristotle too talks of the sympatheia of body and soul 
in this context (Prior Analytics 70°16 sympaschein aliélois)—and apparently 
means nothing more than he meant earlier by saying that the two ‘change at the 
зате time as’ each other (hama metaballein at 70*7-8). 

‘The examples of sympatheia offered by A and B confirm the non-theoretical 
intent of the word: they largely consist of particular events which one might 
normally have thought of as primarily physical events (illness and drunkenness 
at A, 805°2-4; diet and medication at B, 808°21-4) or as primarily psychological 
events (e.g. experiences of love, fear, pain, and pleasure at A, В05°5-8; grief and 
joy at В, 808"14~15), but which turn out to be associated with (respectively) 
psychological and physical changes as well. They talk, in other words, about 
operations of the soul and body, but say nothing about the causes of the 
characters or capacities in virtue of which they operate. 

"But this does not quite exhaust the examples we are given. In fact each 
‘Treatise offers one example or claim which is of a rather different order, and may 
after all hint at their respective authors’ underlying psychological position. 
Alongside the examples of psycho-physical events, Treatise A offers, in fact 
begins with, what is apparently a perfectly general statement about the nature of 
the mind (dianoia): 

That minds follow their bodies and are not isolated and unaffected by the changes of the 
body is something that becomes very dear... 

Оп its own, this would not be very significant, since the Treatise goes on to 
‘prove’ the point by appealing to physical events which are associated with 

cal change, and then to show that ‘the opposite’ is equally true 

(there are psychological events, such as occasions of emotion, with physical 

implications). But a little further on, we are told something that makes it look 

as if these examples are misleading if read as a gloss on the original statement. 

Jer ve set wid die oe ype of dni ау al es r meme: аў 

particular species ‘follows, is a consequence of, the kind of body it has 
tosta» 


No animal has ever been born that has the appearance of one animal but the mind 
(фат) of another, but soul and body are always of the same animal—so that, 
necessarily, such-and-such а mind follows ruch-and-tuch а body 


% The passage in (act reads impomibly, hti hal diancial heponts nois smash tuna de dlon 
(That minds follow their bodies... and thi is len... For discumion, cf. Vogt (1999) 289. Our 
энип follows Foerster, ho their the and (4e; but jt penile that more has dropped 
‘out between this opening statement and that the example that low were never intended as a direct 
demonstration of the opening statement at all (This would be quite consistent with the 
understanding of the passage 1 develop in what flows) 

9" Note that the word ‘follows’ (hepesthai) (also at 0571 as quoted above) recurs centrally, and 
perhaps not coincidentally, in Galen's discussion of the soul's relationship with the body. For ity 
implication and use by Galen, se below, Section V, esp. п. 184. (Treatise В aso uses the terminology 
following’ at 808°20, but claims that the body ‘follows’ the soul as жей as vice veria: ‘each follows 
the other 
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Of course there are physical and psychological events which are associated 
with each other: no theory of the soul ever tried to deny that, and only the most 
reductionist epiphenomenalism would wish to deny that the soul might have 
а casual impact on the body. This does not demonstrate that there is a causal 
equality between body and soul The real question is whether the capacities 
or distinguishing characteristics of the soul are explained by the body or 
themselves explain the way the body is. From what he tells us, the author of 
Фа (asas AA apt BK Lowe BEES AM Gp 


My claim, then, is that the author of Treatise A was an epiphenomenalist of 
some kind: that he took the individual's body to be explanatory of his or her 
capacities and character, and that it is on this basis that he would 
have justified his hope that physiognomy might be possible. Treatise B on the 
other hand, looks as if its author might have taken the opposite view. Having 
asserted and provided examples to show that change in the state (hexis) of the 
soul are reflected in the appearance (morphé) of the body, and that changes in 
the form of the body are, equally, reflected in changes in the state of the soul 
(808° 2-14), B goes on to make this rather striking claim (80827-9): 
It в quite clear that the appearances (morpha) which come to supervene on (epiginontai) 
bodies are similar to the powers of the soul. 

This is, to be sure, very little to go on; but the most natural reading of the 
sentence is that the appearance of the body is posterior to the soul, by whose 
powers it is explained, 
that neither A nor B seems too keen to make his treatise hang on 
the position he takes on the relationship between body and soul; and neither 
of the passages | have highlighted (particularly the one from B) is conclusive. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting, as all that it is possible to note, that it looks 
а little bit as if the author of Treatise B might be a teleologist at least in his 
account of species traits perhaps then, an orthodox adherent of Aristotle's own 
та ad rO role ا‎ rhea bra vende 
shall start to see of an attachment to epiphenomenalism among philosophical 
writers who deal with physiognomy. A ‘trend’ already, perhaps, because the 
one other Aristotelian physiognomical writer for whom we have evidence seems 
to have been epiphenomenal in his psychology as well: | mean Loxus ‘the 
physician’. 





(iii) Loxus "Medicus" 


Loxus, known to us as а source of the anonymous Latin Physiognomy and from 
a passing reference in Origen, has always been a difficult figure in studies of 
physiognomy. His name alone is a curiosity," though it is appropriate enough 


Foerster (1886 6 п. 1) compares the female name Lond (eg. Callimachus, Hymn 4. 292). Rove 
conjecture that it represent a corruption of Eudoras (1864: 82. and further below), though this is 
made unlikely by its appearance in Origen as well as Anon. (Аршта Cebus 1. 33: ‘Suppose that the 
views of the phyuognomist are granted, of Zopyrus, Loras, or Polemoa...that all bodies conform. 
to the habits of their soul... 
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since it is itself а term of physiognomical analysis," and also suggests a 
connection with Apollo Løxias—Apollo being patron of medicine (supposed to 
be Loxus’ own profession: cf. Anon. Lat. 1, where he has the epithet medicus) 
and of the interpretation of signs.” But if his name has exercised commentators, 
his philosophical affiliation has been the subject of even greater controversy. 
Rose (1864: i. 82) suggested that ‘Loxus’ was a corruption of "Fudoxus', and 
that our author was the famous and wide-ranging scientific writer Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, a rough contemporary of Plato's.” but this view was attacked 
by Foerster (1888a, esp. 509-10), primarily on the grounds that Loxus’ use 
of ‘animal’ signs was not cruder (so Rose 1864: i. 81) but actually richer and 
more subtle than that of Ps-Aristotle. Since (Foerster continues) Aristotle 
himself treats the use of such signs as a practice in its infancy, Loxus must be 
later than he; and Foerster in fact compares Loxus' psychological theory (1 shall 
return to the details myself below) with that of the Stoics Cleanthes and 
Diogenes of Babylon, which placed him squarely in the later part of the 
third century ac (1888a: 510-11). Misener (1923) returned to Rose's view that. 
Loxus' theory was ‘antiquated’ (showing in the process how subjective such 
judgements can be) and placed him once again before Aristotle: more precisely, 
between Empedocles and Aristotle (1923: 9-10). As I have already indicated, 
however, it seems to me that we do not need to look so far afield as either for the 
key to Loxus’ position and age. To judge by the evidence supplied by Anon., 
Loxus stands every bit as close to the Aristotle of the biological works as the. 
Aristotelian authors of the Physiognomy. Loxus, 1 contend, is a writer of clear 
Peripatetic affiliation. 

‘The first twelve chapters of the anonymous Latin Physiognomy constitute 
ап eclectic ‘introduction’ to the work as a whole, and much of the material 
has close or exact parallels in Polemon and Adamantius (cf. on this Misener 


Lows means ‘slanting or ambiguous in Greek. Ir occur in a phyiognomical context, of the 
hend at Ad. B30, 60x but ct. also Glenon (1990) 413, who thinks ut ‘Seems to mean “he who 
looks ndeme пари ооу" {and vo а. approprate rather to the pactiones han the ubt of 


physiognomy) 

In particular, of course. Apollo ө associated with the prediction of the future. and one of the 
things we learn from Anon n that Loni ke Polemon) эстей that physengeomveai uga could be 
used ما‎ make such predictions (Anon. Lat. 133) “Polemon and Lous advanced this dicipline to 
such an extent that they affirmed it could even predict some things in the future’ (However, tbe 
estie ends—ot, rather, bresis off—shortly afterwards, in the maddie of gang examples from 
Polemon’s treatise. There ta no more information оп the nature of Lomas predictions and it worth 
bearing in mind that for all Anon. tels ws, hus prognostication might have been of a dierent order 
or kind 1o those of Polemon: conceivably, they might, for example, have been medical prognoses ) 

Eudoxiu” dates are not certain, but he appears to have born between 400 and 390 8с See on 
this, and more generally on Eudonus, Schneider (2000), 293-302. 

ч Foerster also notes that Lomus uses the example of the Сёз (cf Anon, Lat. 9) in place 
of the Scythians who appear at Ps-Arstode 805727. He suggests that chis might be Inked with 
the Celtic incursions into Greece in 280 мс (1888æ 510-11; cf abo Evans 1989: 11). However, 
ж André points out, the ‘Cet were known already in the Sth с. (1981: 25, citing Herodotus 2.33 
and 4.49), 
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1923: 16-17). There are, however, two passages in which Loxus is explicitly 
introduced.” For reasons which will become apparent, 1 shall start with the 
second of those two passages (Anon. Lat. 12, tr. Repath)—in which, by the way, 
1 take anima (translated here as 'soul') to be synonymous with animus (here 
‘spirit’: 

Bot before we come to individual signs or signals, it must be known that the blood, in 
which Loxus placed the seat of the soul, if it is copious, provides the body with bull and 
redness, the hair with strength and thickness, but constrics, dulls, and obstructs the 
senses and the sharpness of the human intellect, whereas if it is thin and not abundant, it 
‘weakens the body, mars the colour, thins and diminishes all bodily parts, but fosters the 
character of the mind and excites the sharpness of the spirit and does not block off its 
mobility and movement, and finally it confers speed on all the organs of sense which are 
situated in our faces, the ears, eyes, tongue, nost, and whatever blood vessels there are. 
‘And so а balanced temperament of the body indicates a perfect spirit, and that spirit is 
perfect which is as brave as it is wise. And so it is that the whole character [sc of the soul] 
takes its rise from the type and temperament of the blood. 


If one had not been told that this was Loxus, one might well have thought 

immediately of Ps.-Aristotle 813*1 1-35, whose author shares the thought that 
the heat of the blood is a crucial factor in determining intelligence. Heat, we are 
told, assists blood flow, and so helps the ‘movements’ of the blood reach the 
‘organ of intelligence’ quickly and without distortion (cf. 813*20). It is as such 
conducive to speed of thought—while cold tends to produce dullness of the 
senses. Ps.- Aristotle introduces a second term of comparison, this time a factor 
strictly extrinsic to the quality of the blood, but nonetheless essential to its flow: 
the size of the body.” The larger the body, the further the blood has to go. 
so that а large body slows thought down while a small one speeds it up. (A small 
hot man is so flighty in his thought as to be equally ineffective with a large cold 
man.) Ps.-Aristotle concludes as follows (813*28-35): 
So we have discussed how excess or deficiency in physical size make for effective or 
ineffective bodies. But someone whose nature falls in the mean between these points has 
the keenest senses and is most effective. For the blood does not have far to go in order to 
reach the mind; but nor does lack of space force it away from the mind again. This is why 
а moderate siae makes for efficiency and the keenest senses. 


Before passing further comment, we should also look at what Aristotle 
himself had to say; for at PA 2. 2, he also correlates character against two axes 


% Specially: Anon. Lat 2, 12 Lamus is ako mentioned explicitly atch. #1 (on the eyes), 117-31 
(on animal types), 133 (oa bis belief in prediction). It a a reasonable conjecture that ch. 13-15 (on 
‘the hair) also derive from ахих they draw on Loxan terms of analysis (eg, the paucity of blood 
which explains thin, pale hair in ch. M: cE ch. 12, and see Foerster Ia: 507-8). Occasionally. 
‘where 1 have found the translation or interpretation difficult’ (ch. |), Anon. Lat. notes ће terma 
which he found in his Greek sources, For what it is worth, the folowing terms are quoted from 
aie ene (18); dere, sgt пев ЯП ihm ренде (123). ps (139), 

[ns 

7 | shall suggest that Lomas himself does something ыты: cf below in the test on 

Anon. Lat. 2 
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representing features of physical constitution, and more particularly character- 
istics of the blood. So 6482-117 

The thicker and the hotter blood is, the more conducive is it to strength, while in 
Proportion to its thinness and its coldness is its suitability for sensation and 
intelligence . .. Best of all are those whose blood is hot, and at the same time thin and 
pure. For such are suited alike for the development of courage and of intelligence. 

Each of these three passages differs from the other two, but it will be seen that 
Loxus is if anything closer to Aristotle than is the Ps.-Aristotelian writer of the. 
Physiognomy. Aristotle names three qualities of the blood that are relevant (its 
thickness, heat, and clarity: cf. also PA 651*12-17): Ps.-Aristotle shares with him 
only one (its heat; his other consideration is the length of its course as 
determined by the size of the body), but Loxus shares two (in referring to the 
‘quantity and thickness of the blood). Indeed, there might be evidence that he 
Shares all three. If we take it, as commentators generally do, that Loxus is behind. 
the discussion of hair types in chs. 14-15 of the anonymous Latin Physiognomy 
(it follows directly on from the passage of Loxus currently under consideration), 
then Loxus too associated ‘cold’ (and thin) blood with intelligence, and hot 
blood with bravery (and lesser intelligence). There is something further to note, 
if this is right. Aristotle, Ps-Aristotle and Loxus would agree on this single fact, 
that the temperature of the blood is relevant to the intelligence of the person; 
but Aristotle, and Loxus line up against Ps. Aristotle in thinking that colder 
blood is better on this score "* 

On the evidence of Loxus’ physiognomical analysis of blood, there are, then, 
Ho рони fr продо that Тае is so len Айисена бал Ре Artie 
‘The conclusion to which his analysis points is soundly Aristotelian as wel. 
Loxus, like Aristotle and PsAristotle, looks for his ideal in someone who 
combines а quality somewhat like strength with а quality somewhat like 
intelligence; like them, he looks for this ideal somewhere in the middle of the 
physical extremes outlined. It is sometimes suggested that a characteristic feature 
of Loxus’ physiognomy is his claim that ‘that soul is perfect... which is as strong 
as it is wise’ (as above), a claim echoed in an intrusive line in ch. 10: ‘a good 
characteris constituted in no other way than with the strength of the masculine 
and the wisdom of the feminine." We can now see, however, that this 
conclusion is as Aristotelian as can be. 


Y. CL abo 2. 4,65019-651"19. © HA э. 19, 

™ Note. though. that Aristotle himself can be elective about the range of relevant phyuclopial 
{actors he invokes in any given contest See eg van der Ek (1997), showing thatthe blood is itself 
not, in Aristotle, the only factor relevant to the determination of phological character V woth 
noting, by the way. that Aristoteian discussions of Blood quality and i eflect on character and 
appearance makes it all the emer for Aristotelian phywognomy to be recived into humoral 
medicine later on: cf. Section V; also Gherets below, р. 289 

Gleason contrasts Loa on one ude with Poiemon and Arstotie on the other for according the 
feminine «postive role in the mix (1990. 91). The thought that iteigence i a feminine quality i. 
however, perfectly Aristotelian (whether or not Mayhew 2004: 94-6 э right to say that Aristotle 
himself has а particular, and rather low-grade, итп of inteligence in mind). So HA 9. 1, 023-8: 
"In character, females are softer, mere quickly tamed, inclined more to allow themselves to be 
touched, and easier o teach (masher). Female Laconan dogs, for example are bener- natured 
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But this, I said, was the second passage of Anon.’s introduction to mention 
Loxus. The first is as follows (Anon. Lat. 2; tr. Repath, modified): 
Loxus established that the blood is the dwelling place of the soul, and moreover that 
the whole body and the parts of it which give signs give different signs according to the 
liveliness or inertia of the blood and whether it is thinner or thicker or according to when 
it has free and direct or crooked and narrow channels. (But others think that, just as the 
soul is the shaper of the body, so the soul derives its appearance from the quality of the. 
body.) Just like liquid in a small vessel which derives its appearance from the vessel, and 
just like air breathed into a pipe, aulos, or trumpet: although the breath is uniform, a 
trumpet, pipe, and aulos make different sounds. 


There is a contrast here between Loxus on the one hand, and others (ceteri 
quidem) on the other, But who are these ‘others’? It looks very much as if 
Anon. is here attempting to summarize what he sees as the characteristic 


doctrine of the Aristotelian Physiognomy. Compare the passage just quoted with 
Ps.-Aristotle 808°11-15; 


Soul and body seem to me to affect each other sympathetically (sympathein aliélois). A 
change in the state of the soul alters the appearance of the body, and, conversely, when 
the appearance of the body changes, it changes the state of the soul as well. 

Tt is, I assume, the fact that Loxus is here contrasted with a position like that of 
Ps.-Atistotle which has tended to blind commentators to his theoretical affinity 
with Peripatetic physiognomy. But two considerations show that this conclusion 
is hasty. One is the simple fact that different members of the same school, 
particularly of the Peripatos, might think different things about the relationship 
between body and soul. Aristotle was (basically) a teleologist, but we know that 
some of his followers (including some who were interested in physiognomy) 
were epiphenomenalists. Indeed, 1 have suggested that the two parts of the 
surviving Peripatetic Physiognomy might themselves differ from each other in 
this matter. Anon. himself does not tell us that Loxus and the ‘others’ are 
members of different schools, and we should not just assume that they are. 

It might be argued that the contrast suggested by Anon. between Loxus and 
the ‘others’ is strong enough to show that he does think of them as coming 


Lot ‘levered: euphuesterai) than the males” (HA 9 is certainly Arte, by he way, even iis 
by Aristotle: ve Lloyd's cautious discussion at 1983: 21-2: for э more robust defence of fs 
authenticity, Balme 1991. 1-13) One might compare PA 648°2-11 (intelligence linked with thin cool 
blood) with GA 76515-18 (the blood of women is cooler than that of men— though amie hot 
thinner according to HA $21°21-4). The general principle that the best nature involves a Bend of 
opposites was widely accepted: cL already Plato, Родом 309 ъ-311 Laws 773 д, ter on, eg the 
Stole Cornutus, Introduction 16, 19 (26. 1-1, 34. 12-20 Lang): and cf. the anonymous Platonis 
Commentary on he Thoueieh vi cos. 9. 25-10. 7. 

1% Note hat Lonus does ret у that the blood u the wat of consciousness ог of thought—an over- 
Vamdation that led Foeraer, and эбет hum Misener, to argue арман the connection with Aristo, 
and ultimately to locate him rather earlier (зо Misener 1923: 9: "With Larus we return 10 the 
primitive conception of Empedocles) or rather later (Foerster 1886: 6 n. 1; 1888x510, and c. Evans 
1969. 11). There in, in fact, nothing here to suggest that Loon menos anything substantially diferent 
from Aristotle's belief that the quay of the blood underbes the perc hologxa! as well as the physical 
characteristics of an individual (1 shall, however, argue below that Lotus was а psychological 
epiphenomenalut, which wouid introduce differences xt some level in the explanation of the cum | 
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from quite distinct philosophical backgrounds. But this leads to my second 
consideration, which is that we have a very good reason not to trust Anon.'s 
judgement in this matter. This is not because of any obvious failing on Anon.'s 
part, but simply because he presumably does not have better evidence for the 
relative positions taken on physiognomy by Loxus and the ‘others’ than the two 
texts he has in front of him. On the reading of these that would be most natural 
أن‎ M الس‎ pal لدابت‎ M tron онан Fo 

1 suggested in subsection (ii) above that the two parts of the 
Feripecic treatise in fct held diferent views on the question ofthe reationhip 
between body and soul, but that they were careful not to make the relevance of 
their respective discussions rest on the particular view one takes. Both parts, 
then, talk about the relationship in terms of sympatheia—a word which, 1 have 
suggested, is precisely supposed to avoid signalling the theoretical mechanism 
that underlies the relationship, and to focus instead on the simple fact that the 
soul and body do (one way or another) interact in the relevant way. But 
a reader of the treatise who did not recognize its dual authorship, a reader like 
Anon, who thought that the whole treatise was by Aristotle himself, would 
naturally get the impression that the term sympatheia was meant to be a term 
of art—that it named the theory upon which the physiognomy of the treatise 
was built. 

‘This is why Loxus looks so different from? Anon.; for Loxus avoids the term 
sympatheia altogether. More than this (and the reason for it), Loxus seems to 
have been specific in aligning himself with an epiphenomenalist view of the soul. 
‘This, at any rate, seems to be suggested by his claim that the blood is the 
‘dwelling-place’ of the soul. He appears to mean by this that the quality 
of the blood is responsible for the character of the soul: the blood is, as it were, 
not just where the soul lives, but actually where it comes from. This seems to be 
‘what he means when he calls the blood the ‘seat’ (sedes) of the soul in Anon. 12 
(quoted and discussed in the foregoing), and it seems to be confirmed in the 
‘examples that follow.'® These examples express the differences in character 


"assume that Anco. used a text of Ps Aristote that was м least a version of the dual-authored 
teat that we know. For evidence thar makes it reasonable Yo assume this, se references in the 
"р o бө in ө 119 

їп taking these examples to come from Lomu, rather than the ‘others’, I am folowing Foerster 
(1888a) 511, pace, André (1981) S1; Raina (1993) 127, and Repath in this volume. My reason for 
taking the text this way и the fact that the images ín question ostrat the ебе specifically of body 
оп soul. rather than the тыш interaction of body and soul which was the point of introducing the 
“other Foerster sex a resemblance betwen thes images for the soul and an image attributed by 
Seneca o the Stoic Cleanthes (Senec, Lerner 108 10 = SVF i 487), fact which he ues to support 
his dating of Lorus to the Src: but it is important mot to exagger how dose they are. Loxus 
{aways assuring it is he) says that the effect of the body on the soul is as that of a (musical) pipe 
whose shape makes the same breath sound diferent. Cleanthes says only that our breath sounds 
louder when it pases through a trumpet. There in certainly nothing bere to encourae the thought 
that Гоин was а Stoic—and the second image Lagain. if it his) positively militates against the 
рову, Here, the soul is compared o quid held ina veste (vasche) which changes из shape 
according to the тене. It is true tat» Stoic might say that the body i meaphorcali the vene of 
the soul (c. references at Gorler 1997: 207), but only insofar as the body represents the souls 
location. The manner of the soul's relanonship within the body is quie diffrent. Herodes for 
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that blood of a given kind takes on as it flows through the body" and the 
point of the metaphors of ‘shape’ and ‘tonality’ invoked here seems to be 
the epiphenomenal 


Physiognomy 
relationship between body and soul, Loxus is clear that the body has causal 
Priority. 

In short, Anon. has no reason to think that Loxus is coming to physiognomy 
from the same theoretical position as (what he considers to be) Aristotle. On 
the contrary, his clear commitment to 2o ciphenomensia suggest vo Anon. 
а striking contrast with the apparently Aristotelian ‘theory’ of sympatheia, But 
(and quite apart from the fact that this on its own is no very good reason to deny 
Локи a Peripatetic affiliation) if 1 am right about the different psychological 
positions in fact taken by A and B, the very contrast which Anon. sees between 
Loxus and the Physiognomy evaporates. For Loxus lines up precisely with the 
position 1 attributed to the author of Treatise А by grounding his faith in 
physiognomy on an epiphenomenalist view of the soul. And in this, as we 
shall see, he is part of a trend that unites the majority of post-Aristotelian 
philosophers who discuss physiognomy. 


Appendix: The Aristotelian Physiognomy 


In the body of this section, 1 have assumed (with most, though not all 
commentators) that Aristotle was not the author of the Physiognomy that comes 
deren о us under his name; and I bagan to argue (in ine wiih mont bough 


they seek to construct their catalogues of physiognomical signs, and move on to 
differences between the catalogues themselves." In particular, it is often noted 


‘example, explicitly says thatthe soul is not contained in the body lihe liquid in a vessel (IV. 4-5); 
tnd the remon forth в presumably that. as Ромдон mabes chear, nt the оі that heide that 
Bady together ather than vice verna (149 EK, contrast the potion and language ofthe Epicurean 
eg Letter to Herodotus 65-6 Lucretius 3. 440, 355, 936). 
"9 Foe the introduction of сыт characteristics of the blood here—the nature of тз course 
huh he bedr cf Pe Айин EPI э صصص‎ и he єн abore 
‘Other noticeable diflerences 
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that the author of Treatise A seems more interested in developing a catalogue of 
signs based on a study of animal species, while B sets out by making a grand 
division of animal characteristics into those characteristically ‘male’ and those 
characteristically female" ^ This fact is, it seems to me, significant not only in 
confirming the impression that two distinct works went to form the surviving 
Physiognomy, but also that they were written by two different people. ^* It does 
not strike me as being of any special theoretical significance, however." On the 
contrary, it is quite possible to read the different ways in which A and B go about. 
isolating physiognomical signs as variants of each other, and actually 
complementary rather than contradictory. (Their being complementary could 
even explain how it is that Treatises A and B came to be put together, despite the 
superficial differences between them.) And if A and B go about their work in 
different ways, what is much more striking is the fact that they seem to share a 
‘common starting-point for this stage of the work: and, furthermore, that they 
seem to share this starting-point with Aristotle's discussion of how one would go 
about establishing a physiognomy in Prior Analytics 2. 27. Given that all three 
do believe that body and soul are related in such a way that physiognomy 
becomes, at least in principle, a possibility (despite, that is, the differences 1 have 
mooted in the details of their underlying psychological models) their views on 
how one would go about translating this possibility into practice are remarkably 
convergent. To make the point, on the following pages, side by side, 1 give 
Aristotle, Prior Analytics 2. 27, and the prefaces to Treatises A and B. (For 
reasons of space, some sections have been summarized rather than translated: 
in these cases they appear in square brackets.) 








thinks relevant to the explanation of prycho-ptyical characteristics (sec again Ш. 4 above). Vogt 
(1999) 190-1 notes п more general ters that Trestie A focuses more on ‘theoretici? soe which 
B оп the whole avoids, and expresses greater caution. 

79 Wat 80°28 EE (and se further below), 

79 CE Rose (1834) 221-5, (1863) 697-8, Foerster (1886) 285-90, (1899) i, p. ік concluding in 
‘both cases that both authors must have read Aristotle), pace Vogt (1999) 191-2. Vogt deduces from 
the lack of theoretical contradiction between A and B to the posit that they are the works of the 
зате author working on diferent occasions with diferent purposes | agree with her (and argue 
further below) that there is по methodological conflict between A and В; but 1 think this 10 the. 
‘extent that | cannot see how a difference in purpose would explain the differences in practical 
approach exhibited by them. This, la addition to the apparent, and if real then theoresioaliy 
significant, divergence between A and 8 ove the nature of the soul لجس موف‎ in ЇП above, fado me 
do assume thatthe authors of A and В ar in fact distinc. 

"hu eg. Sani (2001). 35 n 2 "The differences between the two subsections [sc of 
u-Aritote], which are abe significant бот э theoretical plot of view, ave rightly sessed by 
Raina’ (the reference is to Raine 1998: 24 ff). This is not to tay that there are no theoretically 
bant diferencer the difference between ther pecie pycholopia! modes would be an 
example, if my reconstruction in Il ii above i ight 

© pace Уор (1999) 191, who sees a parallel only berween Treatise A and the Prior Анаба, 
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Prior Analytics 2.27, 7067-32 ‘TREATISE A ‘TREATISE В 


Physiognomy is posible d That minds follow their bodies and Soul and body seems to me to 
one allows that atleast in are not isolated and unaffected affect each other 
терес of their natural Бу the changes of the body sympathetically. A change 
characteristics, body and something that becomes very іа the state of the soul 
soul change together. For сеа in cases of drunkenness alters the appearance of 
perhaps someone learning and осы: for states of mind the body and, comvenely, 
‘music changes his soula appear to change a great deal when the appearance of 
bit but this characteristic through the affections of the the body changes, it 
is not one of the ones body. And correlative, the changes ће sate of the 
natural 10 о, as are things body is clearly affected slong soui as мей. [Emotional 
Ше (among natural ‘with the affections of the soulin states invo changes in 
movements) cases of anger само of love and fear and pief е body, and there ate 
and desire. and pleanue, Again, among physical cures of ‘mental’ 

thing that come about by neues | 


1 
o if this is allowed, and there If these ings are roe land these 
is one sign for one char- things are always true), there 


teristic and we can an be progeny 

ron the character 

and sign proper to each 

specie, ve shall be abie o 

[Three methods of Рауза тоту‏ يي 
have been шей (i) бот‏ 
тотышы to animal pecie‏ 
fom resemiance 1o human‏ )4( 
‘ces, (ni) from appearance of‏ 


ith ай ofthese | Bu is he any 
eter ой f he takes every gems 


by тей and selects signs that are 
решш to exc 
For if à characteristic belongs Jis quite clear that the 
to one individual peces appearances which come 
as bravery to lions, i to supervene on bodies are 
necessary tat there wil be similar to the powers of 
тоте sign an we ex the soui, so that all the 
then they change resemblances ın animal 
along with each otber. Let ar indvanve of some 


his ign be ving large ему. Again, in the case 








"Surely not, for he cannot а what 
they ме igs oL They ought to 
be signs of peculiar character- 
ic, ba we hav wo right to 
эште that here are any 
mental characteristics peculiar 
{othe diferent und o airs 
that we examine in physiog- 
попу Courage snot conned 
to he ion, bt и fond in many 
other creatures, nor timadity to 
the hare, but it shares this 
quilt with патен other 
rure Ths и п equi 
rein o lect the common 
sd the pedir ише and. 
‘seman abandon tb step to 
proceed by an examination of 
very kind of animal singly. 

Rather, we ought to select oor ugra 
fom al animal Gat have somme 
тыша ducatis in 
Common. For vane, when 
investigating the external marks 
f cours. we ought o coller 
ber anima, ad then to 
inqui eat юп of character: 
inis are тиши vo all of them 
but absent in all other animals 
For i we were to ec tino 
that as the signs of courage in 
the animals hover ie wach» 





Perhaps as follows: if both 
occur in part of some 
other specie, and in those 
species in which each is 
found though not in the 
whole of it, and whenever 
a member has one but not 
the other for if someone i 
brave but not liberal. and. 
has just one of these two 
sigs, it is clear that this is 
the sign of bravery in the 





** The ides (explained at 80773-10) is that if character trait ع‎ necessarily is accompanied by 
character trait y then physical indicators of x will abo signal the presence of y (i. even И there а no 
‘causal link between the physical sips of x and the psychological characteristic у). For a practical 
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At a linguistic level, there are differences and similarities here which one might 
note." These, of course, are not without significance. But what is much more 
interesting is the degree of convergence in the argument of each of the writers. I 
do not wish to exaggerate the extent to which they overlap, or the extent to 
which the overlaps I have suggested constitute exact parallels. But it is significant 
that they overlap as much as they do; and, more than this, that where they do 
mot overlap, or where the overlaps represent a similarity rather than exact 
coincidence, they complement each other rather well. There is a close similarity 
їп the overall structure of their respective arguments (all three passages begin 
from an assertion of the intimate connection between body and soul, and move 
towards a physiognomy based on signs derived from a study of animal species); 
and it is, in fact, remarkably easy to imagine a single, coherent Ur-discussion of 
which they might all be thought of as descendants: 

1. There is a sympatheia of natural physical and psychological char- 
acteristics (‘natural’ here excluding acquired characteristics such as learnt 
skills). 

2. To appreciate how intimately the two are connected, consider: 

(a) the physical effects of occasions of anger, desire, etc. which we normally 


regard as ‘psychological’; 
(b) conversely: the ‘psychological’ effects that can be brought about by 
physical changes—as madness can be cured through the use of drugs. 
3. If there is a one-to-one correspondence of observable physical sign and 
psychological correlate, physiognomy will be possible. 


‘example, d. perhaps PA 3. 4, 4619-21 where )ا‎ we follow Реса Loeb translation (in Peck and 
Forster 1955), animals ‘whose cowardice is either outright or cue betrayed by their mischievous 
Беат" (my emphasis) have big hears (However, Aritorie might have meant something more 
like ‘animals which are clearly cowardly or made mischievous through fear have large hearts 
"тераа ts bandini echoes реп era phumevis dra ¢ ы photon айсар) 
Differences include the flowing: Treste A alone talks of disi (minds c. 80571) and 
 porchological edet (character 805*27 ic): Trente B lone of the soul's evi (state e.g, 80812) 
and dvnamei ( powers’: O29). В а also unique in using the notion of ipia (fs at 8071 
«f. о. 113 below). Both parts of the Physiognomy use the language of allowing to describe the 
‘relationship of body and soul (albeit Ње relationship they describe a rather different: te apam IN. i 
above. A at 805*1, В at 80820-1. As to similarities: all three vr use the word 
sympathea to describe the relationship between body and soul (Aristot at 70°16, Treatise A at 
8O56, Bat МОЎ, 19}—a word which, in this nage, ls бем arnested ما‎ these text. АЙ use the notion 
ofa sign ‘proper’ to a specie (dio, opposed to a sign "common! to many species: linen) and 
both Aristote and Treatise B exce their failure to explain the meaning of the term: Aristot 
‘appeals to school usage (70°20) B appeal o previous discunion (i has already been explained at 
s09 though in fact it has not been “stated” anywhere at al in the Phyiognemy). And there à an 
unmistakable resemblance between the conchiom to Ано opening remarks اذا‎ tha п alowed, 
and there а one sign for one characteristic and ve can grasp the characteristic and sign proper to 
cach species, we shall be able to do physiognomy’: 201-14) and the comment made by Treatise A 
in the same contest ГЇЇ these things are true, and these things are aheays tro. there can be 
physiognomy: 805'17-18). 
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4. Three previous approaches to physiognomy have been tried, all with their 
ake 
(a) from animals; but this has been done crudely, and is prey to these 
objections: 


0( fos عضوو‎ V eu ucl comin wc he pees, il 
Be imposible юму that a mua sharing бе qn mor Ше one 
species than another; 
@ you sepe to дра poses o m saci Bul be koe 
what they are signs for—unless there are 
iind صا ممصو‎ татар eta 
(80) i foa لصوو‎ to йрм ресім to one specie. wl be imposible 
know which of its characteristics the sign is a sign for. 
[7] афере < understand the same kinds of theoretical 
problem as with (a)?> 
(9 from expressions associated with particular emotions, but: 
(i) the same facial expression may be common to different characters; 
(ii) а man can assume an expression not normally his own; 
@ the uber lichen бш cn be draw бон бей وميه‎ 
is 


5. A refined form of animal physiognomy is the only way forward: one must 
choose a sample group of animal species that have one and only one 
physical characteristic in common, and one and only one 
characteristic. 


6. Further considerations: 

(а) signs liable to alteration are of no helps 

(P) there is a practical need for subtle discrimination in signs, 

(e) a note on epiprepeia; ^ 

(d) physiognomical conclusions can be extended syllogistically. 
(ii) Physiognomical Signs im Ps.-Aristotle. The above sketch of a Peripatetic 
Undiscussion should be regarded more as a thought-experiment than as serious 
reconstruction. Nevertheless, the fact that it is possible makes very clearly the 





?" CL perhaps GA 4 3, 1820-1, where Avistate mentions physignomit who compared 
human faces with those of two or thee animals 

P There is an apparent contradiction between Trestises A and В over whether there are any 

| characteristics peculiar to individual species: but note that Treatise A does not deny the 

torte of sch charcteraice t mere v that we have бо gh to جرعي‎ thew сес In fat 


‘character 
of animals tbat we examine in physiognomy—undess one thinks that rading i peculiar Yo dogs, and 
insensitivity Yo pain is peculiar to эмек though such cases will be rare” 

7? For the term epiprepeia, ме Appendix в. 7. Ii used in slightly diferent senses by Px Aristote 
and later physiognomical authors. For Pi. Anstote seems to reer to the Si or congruit between, 
individual signs and the traits they signify; for Anon. Lat. and Adamantius, on the other hand, 
it refers to the overall appearance’ of а person, something that supervenes on the totality of his or 
her physical characteristics (df. Anon. Lat. 45; Ad. BI). 
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pet dich ome ю ки жюн seins. مع‎ hat te иа и Bac 
resemblance between A, B, and Aristotle himself in their 

Won a x pesca wh. ind die ستيه‎ cubes V link n 
specific recommendations each makes for establishing physiognomical signs. In 
saying this, I do not, again, wish to deny the obvious differences identified here 
by many commentators. In particular, the author of Treatise A confines himself 
to the comparative study of animal species suggested in the text already quoted, 
while B goes on to introduce the idea that the relevant differentials can be 
classified according to a gendered polarity (809"26-30): 

Now, first of all, | shall try to distinguish among animals which ones stand out as being 
brave or cowardly or just or unjust. The whole animal kingdom is to be divided into two 
types (morphai): male and female, and what а appropriate (prepon) associated with cach. 
‘ype 

B, then, does something rather different from anything we can find in A or the 
Prior Analytics." But while fully recognizing this, what I again wish to focus on. 
is the fact that differences between A and B are not of a kind which suggest that 
they are the product of distinct theoretical traditions. Indeed, as 1 suggested 
above, it is possible to read them as positively complementary. 

Take, to begin with, the approach apparently preferred by Treatise A (and 
perhaps Aristotle himself), which is to classify psycho: physical traits on the basis 
of a study of animal species. In this case, the idea is one should try to find sets of 
non-human animal species (i least two of them) which have one, but only 
one physical trait in common, and one, but only one psychological trait that they 
share to exclusion of all other animal species. The resulting psycho-physical 
correlation can be applied to individual humans: any human with the physical 
trait identified, will, so far as the natural state of the soul is concerned, possess 
the corresponding psychological trait as well. 

This is A's approach, and it makes sense as far as it goes. But it should be clear 
that its execution would be by no means a simple task. Not the least of the 
problems facing someone who wishes to construct a physiognomy this way isthe 
fact that not all physical similarities between any given species will be of any 
Physiognomical significance at all. There is a striking example of this in Aristotle, 
who gives the hairiness of the ears as an example of a physical trait that signifies 
nothing about character. ' It would be easy to multiply examples by looking at 
smaller and smaller details 

My suggestion is that B approaches the subject of physiognomy with 
difficulties such as this in his mind. The way he tackles them is as follows. He 
realizes that the only secure way to identify physiognomically relevant signs will 
involve an understanding of what links a given sign, a given physical trait, with 
the psychological trait that it signifies. He also knows that this will involve an 
analysis of the blood. The reason for this is that, in Aristotelian biology, it is 








sn tbr rs ben dé Mi rent hi حت‎ sd leu عسوي عير‎ 
elsewhere in Aritote cl eg PA 3. |, P324: ako HA 9. 1 (though с п. 99 above on the 
authenticity of this book) 

'' MA 492*334: though other plysiognomical authors do not agree: see Anon. Lat. 82. 
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the quality of the blood that determines both the psychological operation of 
а creature (as we have already seen to some extent in Ш. iii above), and also its 
physical: ''* Whether this is made explicit or not, blood is, in fact, the 
Common term of al inference in Aristotelian phyiognomy. 

Principle, then, we know that any physical trait explained by qualities 
Pit nay dy open ry erc.) which also have significance for 
psychological functioning is a physiognomically relevant trait. But how do we 
establish correlations between blood-type and psycho-physical trait? Surely the 
matter becomes hopeless when we reflect that we do not even have direct access 
to the quality of the blood, but can only deduce this from its psycho-physical 
effects? 


‘There is, in fact, just one way of making progress: we have to hope that nature 
provides us with at least one example of clearly contrasting sets of psycho- 
physical attributes that might reasonably be thought 10 track blood quality 
between the possible extremes of (say) hot and thick at one end to cold and thin 
at the other. Treatise B thinks it does: this is precisely the polarity traced by the 
difference between the sexes. Like other terms of differentiation, the difference 
between the vesc пиш rate direc to differences in blood quality (cl 
Aristotle himself, e.g. HA 521*21-4); but unlike other terms of differentiation, it 
constitutes a polarity common to just about every species (809°28-9). In every 
species, he thinks, one encounters the same kinds of differentiation between the 
psycho. properties of males and females: males, for example, are 
generally larger and fiercer, females smaller and tamer. In this way, sexual 
differentiation provides a secure and easily accessible empirical basis for the 
construction of a scale mapping out physiognomically relevant physical and 
psychological attributes, a scale that can be employed with confidence across 


‘Commentators sometimes talk as if the author of B were interested in sexual 
differentials instead of species differentials; but this is true neither in theory пог 
in practice. It is not theoretically true, because (on my account, anyway) his 
interest in sexual characteristics is the very same interest as a concern with species. 
differentials. The reason for this is straightforward: the sexes are differentiated 
їп exactly the same ways as are species (at least insofar as the differences are 
physiognomically relevant). In both cases, the differences can be referred to 
differences in blood quality, and manifest themselves in exactly the same psycho- 
physical correlations. But it is practically untrue as well, because in fact B still 
cannot, and does not, think that he can determine particular psycho-physical 
sortes whos а зой a minil specie o See saque ion be 
might have constructed a scale stretching from characteristically "masculine" 
attributes of body and soul to those that are characteristically ‘feminine’; but this 
does not suffice to establish which particular physical attributes are indicative of 
which particular psychological attributes. In order to do this, B has to follow 
precisely the procedure recommended by Aristotle and exemplified in Treatise A 
as well: he compares different species in order to find uniquely shared 


9 See B, 813°7-35 with HIL ii above. For Aristotle's use of blood to explain differences between, 
different species, ee е. PA 6482-11, 45I*12-7; GA 76515-18. 
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psycho-physical traits. Something else which commentators often assume is that 
В makes an arbitrary assignment of different animal species to the masculine or 
feminine ends of his sexual polarity: the evidence for this is his claim that the 
lion is the most perfectly masculine of animals, while the leopard is the most 
perfectly feminine (809"14-810*13). It is true that he calls the lion the most 
pefeciy masculine types but n ct he does not say that the leopard represents 
"feminine type. What he actually says of the leopard is this 
[A 
Of all animals accounted brave, the leopard approximates most closely to the female 
type—save in its legs, which it uses to perform any feat of strength. 

All he means by this, of course, is that the physical characteristics of the 
leopard generally stand in the same relation to those of other animals ‘accounted 
brave’ as typically ‘masculine’ characteristics stand to typically "feminine" 
characteristics. To this extent, then, we can expect the leopard to exhibit 
psychological traits which relatively speaking are more like those characteristic 
of females in general. But this is not the point of the example: for one thing, it is 
something we could learn from observation of the leopard's behaviour without 
reference to its appearance; and for another it tells us nothing about which of the. 
leopard's ‘feminine’ physical characteristics correspond to which of its ‘feminine’ 
psychological traits. The point of the passage lies rather in the qualifications: 
‘fal animals accounted brave ‘eve ns le. Wha this ll ш is that there 

is just one physical characteristic which the leopard shares with other species 
united by the psychological trait of courage, namely it has large extremities. 
It is from this that we can draw a useful physiognomical conclusion: that, of all 

"masculine" (and to this extent physiognomically relevant) traits, it is powerful 
legs which betray the psychological quality of courage. This, it might be noted, 
is a conclusion that is not dissimilar from the connection Aristotle himself 
posits between courage and large extremities at Prior Analytics 70" 14-17. 

In the end, then, B's procedure is not so very different from that of A, or from 
that recommended by Aristotle in the Prior Analytics. All three seek to isolate 
physiognomical correlations by a comparative study of animal species: all three 
look for sets of species which share a single physical and a single psychological 
tnit in common. The difference with B is merely that it offers a common scale 
of empirically accessible and physiognomically relevant terms by which his study 
сап be guided. 

(iii) Conclusion In subsection (i) above I showed that the prefatory discussions of 
Trier A tnd В wem to converge with Anodes dicunion of а 
physiognomical methodology in Prior Analytics 2. 27; in subsection (ii), that 
the systems built on the back of these discussions in A and B are perfectly 
‘complementary. | repeat that, in making these observations, I do not wish to play 
down the differences between the three texts under consideration: they are 
differences which (quite apart from the tentative evidence 1 adduced in III. 








N? Contrast Polemon, who dees say, simpliciter, that the leopard is the “most feminine in 
appearance! (Leiden, ch. 2; Ad. AR: cÉ Swain below, pp. 180, 189). 
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above for differences in their underlying psychological models) seem to me to 
place the onus of proof squarely on the shoulders of anyone who should wish 
to deny that the three texts are the works of three distinct authors. Nevertheless, 
I think it just as clear that the three authors share more in common than is 
sometimes appreciated. Indeed, a case could easily be made that they represent 
three developments of the very same original discussion of the topic of 
physiognomy.''* My comparison of the three texts above would seem to rule 
ош the Prior Analytics as itself the original source (it emerges from the 
comparison looking itself like a fragment of some broader discussion). 1 doubt too 
that there ever existed а physiognomical treatise written by Aristotle himself 
Which we have now lost. There is, in any case, no external evidence for an 
Aristotelian Physiognomy significantly different from the surviving composite 
‘of A and B,"” and this composite treatise presumably came into circulation 
reasonably early on." But it is perfectly plausible to think that A, B, and Prior 


CL again the conclusions of Rose and Foerster (references in n. 106 фон). 

Tri true that we find references to ‘Aristotle's Physognomy’ which bave no parallels in the 
surviving text. See in Anon. Lat., for example (references ae to chapter and line number a printed 
in this volume: 83. 3-85 85. 1-8, 9-1) (cf. Ps-Polemon 428. 12-13 [Foerster] 85. 15-86, 2; 
3, 7-11 87. 6% бё. 3-5, Further references with parallels in different Aristotelian texts, are Anon. 
Lat, M. 4-7 (ct HA 4922-3) ck Раг Polemon .اله‎ 3-5 (cf. HA 49016), Pliny, Neural History 
1, 273-4 = Aristotle ft. 206 Rone”. Nevertheless, the core of Polemo s tene (and зо, deriativly, 
that of Anon. Lat) shows significant overlap with material in both parts of the surviving 
Phyiognowy. the list of character types at Polemon, Leiden cht. 53-66 and Anon. Lat. 90-9 and 
105-15 substantially relies on Treatise A 807°31-808°9 (cf Swain below, p. 193), while the discusion 
‘of body parts at Polemon, Leiden 3-52 (cf. Anon. 49-72, though with inversions of Polemon's order) 
reflects Treatise B, B10°14-813°6 (cf. Sean below, р. 179). Other references to an Aristotelian 
Phywognomy in antiquity similarly presuppose acce to (something ike) A and В indifferent. For 
A, мее Anon. Lat. 84. 6-14 (d. perhaps 808*17-19) 87. 3-6 (d. 808752-), B8. 1-3 («С 808° 31-2); 
Stobaeus, Edegue i. 47. 6, 301. 23-302. 17 Wadhimuth (quoting. from Aristotle's Physogsomy, 
5*1 M). CL Р. Polemon 427. 1-10 F (B0 19-24, 32-3); 428. 5-9 F (ОЁ 18-19). (The opening 
line of Galen's QAM alo looks to me Айе an allusion to the opening of А. and so the Physegnomica. 
asa whole see Section V, п. 184.) For B, see Anon. Lat, їз. 1-3 (8124-6); 8-9 (8133-6) 9-10 
15-4; 10-11 (81296-7); 11-13 (812911-12); М. 1-3 (c£ 8120245); 9-4 (819-68); 4-6 
T): 85. 13-15 (813 H-IS): 7. 1-3 (811726-8):7-5 (c£ 81026-80), 9-10 (113-14); 0-15 
1-4%; 88. 1-3 (808*31-2); 5 (81357): 5-6 (813911-16); 6-8 (116-20); 11-13 (120-3): 
13-15 (817*23-5). Pollux, Onomasticon 2. 135. 7 (B11*17; f. alse Suetonius, de Mnphewió 4. 70 
"тайды, lending Vogt 1999: 200-1 to suggest the Ist. к Didymus а hi immedate. 
source). CL Ps-Polemon 427. 11-428. 7 (d. in order: 808°4-6, RUU'30-1, 2713-14, 81957-95, 
11-12) 428. 10-11 (d 8068-7), 28. 16-18 (cE 8177146): 429. 1-2 (d. 811°29-30); 409. 34 
ef 811°28-9)}; 429. 6-8 (c£ 811*2-3). 2. PA; 29. 11-17 (d 8114-9). 
"AL least there i no slid evidence that st was predated by the independent circulation of either. 
part of the composite—or of any other treatise ascribed to Aristotle (See again n. 119 above; and 
mote that the citations of materal not in our teste are elatvey Inte, und of the kind of material 
‘which might have crept into our ext dut they are no, i amy cae evidence for a dierent and 
certainly not for an earher Anstotehan Paymoynom.) Its worth noting that a Physiomy listed 
in ће catalogues of Аблов моба: <f DL S. 25: Vita Menagians (ie. Vita Heschi) no. 97 
(Düring 1957 at 80-92). The lanter gives the work as being in two books, the former in one, and 
Morsux (1951) 203 unes this as evidence that the bipartite trentine we have was compe as ate at 
the 2nd c 40. One might think. however, that the Feo catalogues simply counted the same work 
differently (do we thin it is one book or two). CE in any case. Barnes (1997), 38-44 for a salutary 
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Analytics 2. 27 might all depend on unpublished work conducted by 
Aristotle in the Lyceum: that they are different recensions or versions or 
records, developed to practical conclusions in different degrees and in different 
ways, of lectures or notes by Aristotle which were available to his carly 


IV. THE HELLENISTIC SCHOOLS 


‘Occurrences of physognimon: in evidence for Hellenstc philosophers: Posdonnus, F169 85 EK (= 
Galen, PHP 5. 5. 22.2). Occurrences of phyiognimen- in fellow travellers of the Stow: Philo of 
‘Alexandria, On Dreams 1. 164; Dio Chrysowom, Orarions 4. 97." 


If the frequency of occurrence of the word ‘physiognomy in our surviving 
‘evidence is a reasonable measure of interest in the subject, it will be immediately 
apparent from the list at the head of this section that the Hellenistic schools 
provide thin pickings for the historian of the subject. Physiognomy was clearly 
not unknown in the third and second centuries: at least some of the work that 
сате out of Aristotle's school must have been done in this period. But there is 
little evidence of interest in the subject on the part of the new movements 
and schools which dominated Hellenistic philosophy—especially the Stoa, 
the Epicurean Garden, and the Academy in its Sceptical incarnation. An 
interest in physiognomy is explicitly ascribed to only one philosopher of the 
period, namely the Stoic Posidonius. For the sake of completeness, 1 have 
included the (single) occurrences of the word in the later writers Philo of 
Alexandria and Dio Chrysostom, since both authors had an interest in Stoicism 
and sometimes provide valuable evidence for earlier Stoic thought.” But 
their references to physiognomy, as it happens, suggest distance rather than 


reminder of how difficult quite generally it can be о eate the ancien catalogues tothe Aristotelian 
аери as u sures 

And for the (congenial) relationship between the Phyvagasey and undisputed works of 
Aristotelian biology, see Lloyd (1983) 24: Vogt (199), 195 

77! Artemidorus of Didi has been suspected of Seoicnm (eg Hopfner 1937: 2140 with further 
бакан, d. Kenner 1999: 455), in which case f. Onciracia 2,69. 10. Bat the association 
without serious support: ме Flamand (1989) 612 

"2 lı might also be worth noting Polemon’s Sti connections in this context he was taught 
by Dio Chose (Plates, Lives of the Sophias i 509. 23-5 Kayser), and could trace 
his pedagogical lineage back through Timocraes and Euphrates (535. 32-596. 20 «f. Frede, 1997, 
ер. 2,910; Swain below, p. 187) ro Musonius Rufus (Fronto, Larter 135 3-4 van den Hout, with 
Frede 1997: 1-2). (ln the other direction. hin pupil Herode Arius Phiosratus, Lives 536 
28-53. 11—taypht the Stoic Emperor Marcia Авва) There in, however, nothing. either 
our Polemon’s метр а Physagnoey, or about the Physiogmamy he writen, that could suppor 
the view that he i himself influenced by оса Within what we know of the Physiggnomy. 
the only tendentious doctrinal position Polemon adopts is the dam that reason bm in 
breast Leiden ch 1 AS, <f ch. 15 This is indeed something maintained by the Stoics (against 
Plato, for example but it more probably comes to Polemon бот Ало. who 
the same thing 


ف 
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affinity: it is invoked as a study comparable with, but in some way different 
from, what ‘we’ do." They mention the word; they are far from providing 
evidence that ‘physiognomy’ was an active category of Stoic, or generally of 
Hellenistic, research." 

In the case of Epicureanism, the reason for the absence of reference to 
physiognomy is fairly clear. Epicureanism insists that body and soul are closely 
intermingled in operation, "* but it also insists on their substantial indepen- 
dence from each other.'”” The soul's character is explained by the nature of its 
‘own atoms, and not (not even indirectly) by those of the body. It is true that 
there is a perfectly regular correlation between the growth and powers of soul 
and body at the level of the species; but even this is emphatically not because 


7^ родо compares hus work of textual exegit wath the actrty of phyuognorusts in both cases, 
something underlying and итийде is deduced from what is apparent (On Dream 1. 168). For 
‘remarks in Dio Cheyyowom convergent with observations in the phywognomiai handbooks. see 
Barton (19940), 104; Evans (1941), 101 т. 21; Gleason (1990), 393; Bost-Pouderon (2003) (om 
ration 33 in particular). à worth noting. though. that most of these concern acquired or 
жге tats (95. Bost Powderon 2003: 160, quoting Clement of Alexandria advising the Chratian 
to acquire them at Pedogogee 3. 11,61. and further below, with n. 13), оп the erst ai Oration 33. 
59). and there is in general, nothing to argue Dio's phlowphical or chomenal commitment 10 
.سما‎ on бм reed of a pr бин of prie Tio سب‎ 1a oter 
‘words. if Ою has the Soph’ interest n appearance and i балий with phyvognowal practi 
Te providan os edens fr وسار‎ andi, la dem oa acti Sek tought 
t might aho be noted that in the one passage in which Dio refers explicitly о phywognoniia, 
he i contrasting himself with them. This is party because, while they deduce а man's character 
from his form. he rather intends to present portait of men according to what he knows of their 
character; but it або Because hus portrai жў capture tha character ymdelicay Dee Oration 4 
85-8). To this extent, be compares himself to а painter approaching the visual representation 
of a divinity. In other words, he presents what he is doing bere a a kind of allegory rather than 
^ hind of phyuognomy. 

5 And cf perhaps Epictetus, Dissertation 4. 5. 20, making the point that being virtuous (‘bing 
а human being’ in a strict sense) is not a matter of the kind of eyes or nose one har: you must see 
‘whether the person has the judgernents that belong to а human being, This in fct echoes Cleanthes 
э БУРЬ 517 ‘uneducated people dier (rom animals oniy in form“ 

P Sce Lucretius, On the Nature of Things 3 passim (eg in particular 168-76, 325-69, 45-525, 
558-79, 688-97, 741-71, 824-9). In arguing this side ofthe question, Lucretius comes quite dose al 
times to ће attempt by the Aratotelan موسر را‎ to prove "he sympathy between soul and body: 
he draws attention to the disturbance of the soul in someone drunk or sick (3, 463-86: cf NIS2-4, 
‘and to the physical medicines by which mental afictions can be cured (3. 510-25; cf. 80821-7). 
He also appeals to the perfectly regular correlation at the level of species between an animal's 

and physical character (That the form ol the argument, and even the example, namely 
the invariable эрим of the hunting-dog. suggests allusion to and so perhaps awareness of the 
Anstotelun Physognomy i no argument that Lucretia followed that teat to its cooclusion see 
On the Nature of Things 3. 41-53 with Ps-Aritotie 805°11-17.) 

"9! See esp. Lucretius tack on those (epiphenomenlis) who view the soul as a harmony” at 
398-35. In cootras to the Arstotean Phrognomy now, it turns out thatthe soul can иба and 
act without any corresponding affection in the body (or indeed spirit) at all (3. 145-51; contrast 
юу) 

77 So Lucretius 3. 258-322, where the ferocity of ions, the velocity of deer, and the placidity of 
cattle are explained by the quality not of (e.p ) the blood. as Aristotle would have ad, but of the 
жоп that make up the soul М is true that the body can drupe the activity of the soul («С eg. 
Lucretius 3. 463-505) but, as we aw in respect of Piato's Tima, something which has the ability 
Jo disrupt the soul is not ipao facto the explanans of its character. 
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either in any sense causes the other to be a certain way. It is rather the case 
that a certain kind of soul just ‘naturally’ belongs in a certain kind of body, 
‘as trees belong on the earth, not in the sky." (This in turn will be explained 
by no mechanism beyond the fact that, at an earlier stage of world history, 
the combination of this kind of soul with this kind of Боду happened to prove 
‘successful in the fight for survival, and the two have since been reproduced 
in tandem.)'% Nothing in any of this suggests reasons, even incidental 
reasons, why below the level of the species a soul of this particular character 
should reside in а body of this particular appearance. ™ It is striking, anyway, 
that in the course of his attack on the belief in the transmigration of souls, 
Lucretius appeals to species-level correlations between body and soul, but 
not correlations at the level of the individual. Strictly speaking, this means 
that he shows only that souls could not migrate outside their species. If 
he could have used physiognomical evidence to show that they could not 
migrate between individuals within species, one might have expected him 
то do so. 

Things are slightly more complicated for the early Stoics, however, because. 
they do have a certain amount to say about the correlation between individual 
appearance and character—enough to make a plausible case for supposing that 
the absence of the word physiognomy from our evidence might in this instance 
be accidental. This, then, is something I wish to consider in subsection (i) below. 
And although 1 shall conclude that the silence of our evidence is, in fact, very 
eloquent (that the early Stoics were not and could not have thought of 
themselves as ‘physiognomists’), the study will lead to two important results. 
One will be, at last, an understanding of what the word 'physiognomy' was in 
fact taken to mean by ancient philosophers, such that it would be wrong to think 
that the early Stoics were physiognomists. The second result will be to show the 
danger to us of using the word more freely than the ancient philosophers of 
whom we use it. For in subsuming every case in which appearance and character 


"AL Lucretius 3, 94-7, the souil is said to be part of a person rather as a hand, foot, or eye is 
These too, | suppose, ae not cause by the body (of which they are organs), but have their place in 
mature as parts of it. For the trees that could not be found in the sky, see Lucretius 3. 784-9 (where 
they are in fact sed to make ө broader point, viz. that souls quite generally are naturally and 
necessary found in bodies) 

19 Cf Lucetius 5. 897-77 

ЗУД а true that both physical (ee Lucretius 4. 1208-32) and psychological (cf. 3. 241-7) 
‘character are inherited from one's parent, but apain there is по resson to vuppose that there i a 
correlation between which prycholopcal peculannes ant hh phywaal peculnties one inherit 
fom 4 given parent 

79 The closest Lucretius comes to ach an argument it Ow the Nature of Things 3. 260-4. Вы the 
point here is one concerning character tt not. im other words, tbe point that meempsychoss 
‘right force ool into body phys suited to э soul ofa dtlerent character Rather, осте. 
‘concern is with the sbwurdty of thinking that «rational oul would of mecewity end up in ће body 
of à pre-rational child. There might be evidence of positive Epicurean opposition to Апина 
physiognomy in the mocking use of physiognomical material from НА 1. 10, 49134-49212 at 
Athenaeus, Deiprosophitae 8. 48, 3538. The provenance of this polemsc. which in part of larger 
broadside against Aristotelian natural history, is not givens but й is immediately followed by 
anti-Ariotclian remarks which are ктей to Epicure. 
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are said to be linked under the single heading of ‘physiognomy’, we are at 
exploration of such links, but also of confusing what turn out to be (from 
a theoretical point of view) very different phenomena. 


(i) The Older Stoics 


The superficially plausible case for ascribing an interest in physiognomy to the 
Stoics at large rests in large part on a series of fragments whose form very closely 
suggests the kinds of judgement made by attested practitioners of the art 
(numbered for ease of reference in what follows): 


TI. It is said that some young men set out to play а trick on Cleanthes, who 
followed Zeno in claiming that character (ее) could be grasped from 
appearance (eidos). They brought to him a man who was sexually deviant, 
but toughened up through his work in the fields, and they demanded that 
Cleanthes should declare his character. He could not make it out, and 
he told the man to go away. But as the man was going, he sneezed, 
and Cleanthes said ‘I have him! He's dissolute. (DL 7. 173 = SVF i. 618; 
parti, ЖМ)!” 


T2. Zeno of Citium seems to sketch a beautiful and properly loveable image 
of a young man. He sculpts him like this Let his countenance be pure: 
his brow not relaxed; his eye not wide open nor half-closed; his neck not 
thrown back; nor the limbs of his body relaxed, but keyed up like strings 
under tension: his ear cocked for the logos and his bearing and movement 
giving no hope to the licentious. Let modesty and a manly look flower upon 
him, but away with the excitement of the perfumery shops and goldsmiths 
and wool shopr—and indeed all the other shops where women spend the 
whole day adorned like courtesans, as though they were sitting in a brothel 
(SVF i. 246). 


°° "Sexually devant = kinalog азон? = malakas. (1 owe to Thomas Hubbard the омета 
"ion thai is tendentious to translate this passage as f the man's presumed homosexuality were the 
point) For the story, ee parallels at Dio, Oration 33. 53, and Anon. Lat. 11, ad fin.) (which Foerster 
1893: 4, p. d, thinks might come from Lous: cf. aho Pack 1978: 121, tracing the мияте beck to 
Aristote). Dio's venion come [eom ап oration set in Tarsus, and the fci that be atibutes the 
diagnosis to a "local ей von Amim to identity Chryuppus (who came from nearby Soli) as ts author 
in this сазе (ee ЗУР iù. 100 with comment on |. 618). But the explicit naming of Cleanthes in the 
present te has led to much greater speculation about ha interest in physiognomy: we € g Foerster 
(18880) 511; Miner (1923) 3 (<C 17); Evans (1969) 10-11. Barton (1994k: 101) nes the present tex 
عق‎ the point of departure for her imaginative cim that the third century В.С. Stoic physogomist 
Cleanthes maker it bis busines vo unmask: chartam, fleminutes, and adulterers Cleanthes 
association with physiognomy has been further supported by а superficial similarity between an 
image be wes for the soul at SVF i 487 and an image reported (probably Бот Los) и Anon. Lat. 
2. The similarity is not, however, s lose as it at first seem see again Section Ul n. 102. 

1 The translation is taken fom Schofield (1991), 116. His clim at 115 hat the ранаре а one of 
ом bet pieces of evidence for Sto phrysiognomics is made immediately questionable by he fact 
that й describes a pose that anyone (more or les; but <f. n. 135 below on the tension’ of he limbi) 
could adopt without sharing the character i supposed to imply Nearer the point might be 
Gleason (1990) 403, who see it at advisory the pasage shows how a ‘ell schooled young man 
‘would know how to avoid body language that might sgnal sexual availability’. 
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‘works and many other right actions, but also wisdom and courage and the 
rest of the virtues’ (SVF їй. 85; similarly SVF йй. 84). 

‘TA The Stoics think that the sage can be grasped as such through 
perception, using his appearance (eides) as evidence (SVF i. 204). 

On the face of it, the language in these texts obviously does coincide with 
language found in unambiguously physiognomical texts: note especially, for 
example, the claim in T1 that character (éthos) can be discerned in physical 
appearance (eidos). But it fairly quickly becomes evident that none of these texts 
refers to, or seems to rely on, anything about the natural geography of the 
physical body from which their deductions are drawn—the shape of the nose, or 
the breadth of the forehead: the sort of evidence on which Phaedo and Aristotle. 


of the man); and both ТІ and T2 appeal to movement or posture rather than 
the shape of bodily parts. As to T4: we know that there are no such physical 
attributes that distinguish a sage. Apart from anything else, one's physical 
features do not change when one becomes a sage (despite the fact that one is 
‘supposed at that moment to become ‘beautiful’ where one had been ugly before: 
see Plutarch, That the Stoics Talk More Absurdly than the Poets 1058 4). 

The key to all of these texts, then, seems to be T3: the quite general claim that 
virtue(s) and vice(s) can be discerned. It is tempting to explain this in turn by 
the fact that, according to the Stoics, qualities are corporeal: we might suppose 
that they can therefore be seen in, as it were, their own right. This cannot exactly 
be wrong; but at the same time it is important to remember that qualities are not 
entities separable from the bodies in which they occur. It is probably best, then, 
to think of them in terms of secondary physical characteristics, encompassing 
such things as expression and posture (T2).'” This would fit in with the 
implication in T3 that they are perceptible in just the way and presumably for 
just the sort of reasons that emotions are manifest in a person's appearance. 


Cf also Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 11. 15 (be yes nd voice of a man should betray his 
qoodness, see Rutherford 1989 95-6 with n. 13). И might be proper to think of these ‘secondary 
‘characteristics a the manifestations ol an алд toner compare the youth with mba ‘eyed up 
lie strings under tension’ (T? above). СЕ aiso Hierocies V. 11-15 (which, as the example shows, is 
ley about beating not physical feature: as ch) “It not umpomible that someone suffienty 
‘capable in the jdgement of characters (pres) potrei веба couls. standing пем people «hen 


over the bodies of thone who see. (The руй in the tragedy is Polyxena: cf Euripides, Неси 369, 
with Bastianini and Long 1992- 427-8) 
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q My einen дом thi ies ie tiat ihe are o be لتقت‎ evidence 
fe Року И plur бока кан Качын 
have seen in Phaedo or Aristotle, in particular because they none of them 
уба (die o bady or epar Ва ee ri ca A анау be 
dismissed, they are not the only fragments which constitute our evidence for the. 
Stoics' thinking about the relationship between appearance and character. It 
happens that the Stoics did also have things to say about the relationship 
Marvin сагне i sips of iba odp od ti parie а таайа n bare 
clear evidence that Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and Panaetius, at least, recognized 
and addressed the fact (much discussed, as we have seen, by Aristotle) that 
children tend to resemble their parents in appearance and character. Here is the 
‘evidence for Cleanthes and Panaetius—I shall quote and discuss our evidence for 
Chrysippus at greater length below: 
Cleanthes has it that the parents’ likeness is reflected in their children—not only through 
the cast of their body (corporis lineaments), bot also the characteristics of the soul 
(animae notis) (SVF i. 518, from Tertullian, On the Soul 5). 


Not only, says Cleanthes, do we become like our parents in body, but also psychologically, 
in our passions (path), characters (th), and dispositions (diathesei) (SVF i. 518, from. 
Nemesius, Он the Nature of Man 2, 20. 14-17 Morani).™ 

Panaetius has it... that souls are born, as our similarity to our parents makes clear—e 
Sear لوي دف‎ V edt iet a juil ei oly oor Bain B n 
Striaten = Cicero, Tusculen Disputations 1. 


пуренат عند عبد ا‎ MM انق‎ M дё 
psychological resemblance of children and their parents, but on the basis of what 
we have seen in Plato and Aristotle there would seem to have been two kinds of 
approach available to them. One would be to say that the soul acquires its 
individual character from the body. (There is no problem, at least in principle, in 
explaining why a child has physical resemblance to its parents; and if the soul 
takes its character one way or another from the body, then we can understand 
how it comes to acquire psychological resemblance to them as well.) In fact 1 
think this must be right, and I shall return to the detail below. But on the face of 
it, it might seem that the other kind of approach has more going for it. This 

approach isto any (ether more in the terma of Aristote) that te lines of 
йу which fad to porchologio Sealy wih co's puse ae poof 
with the lines of causality which lead to physical similarity with them. This looks 
like a plausible way of understanding the Stoic claim that children resemble their 
parents in character as well as appearance because the Stoics did, after all, think 
that a child's soul is a chip off the old block in as near a literal sense as any 


\* Von Arnim includes a third مومسم‎ at SVF i 518 (like the fet pamapa, from Tertien—this 
time On the Soul 25) "How can we explain io addition the similarity of pychological character that, 
acconding to Ceanthes’ testimony, « pene shares with their parent if we do not appeal to the ved 
ofthe soul” But moe that Ceantbes here п oniy being invoked as a witmens to. afiniey 
between parent and child, ти for the view that the similarity is traced to the seed. Apart from 
anything ee, this view is шох шей by Tertullian with а bebe in the orn of the soul at conception, 
a belief not held by the Stoics (as ме shall ee). 
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theory of generation has ever allowed. The soul of а child is made out of a piece 
(or ‘fragment’: apospasma) of the very ‘breath’ (pneuma) from which its father’s 
soul was made (SVF i 128). It is true that the Stoics talk as if there were an 
element of discontinuity here as well: the pneuma inherited from the parents’ 
soul does not, properly speaking, constitute a soul in the embryo, which is 
conceived of as a kind of ‘plant’, sustained by ‘nature’ (physic SVF ii. 806). (We 
cannot call the pneuma which directs the development of the embryo and foetus 
а ‘soul’, presumably because the foetus does not have the capacities of 
perception and impulse characteristic of an animal.) But one might easily think 
of this as a technicality. When a child is born, its ‘soul is the result of the 
‘tempering’ of its nature, of this very parcel of pneuma as it comes into contact 
with the cold air outside the womb. It is “tempered” (the comparison is with 
steel) in а way that allows the creature to take control of itself (SVF ii, 806 
again), and it changes from plant to autonomous animal. The idea would be that 
in some way the unique character of the individual soul is captured and fixed in 
this process as well. A more elaborate account might describe this character in 
terms of the ‘tension’ (tonos) transmitted as part of the pneuma from parental 
soul through the embryo's ‘nature’ to the ‘soul’ of the child, In any case, there is 
very clearly a line of physical continuity which the Stoics might have exploited 
to explain the inheritance of psychological as well as corporeal character. 
Whatever the attractions of such а story, however, itis clear that it cannot be 


that makes a child’s soul. One is a text (not quoted above) which shows that 
Chrysippus, at least, did not as a matter of fact think it; the other is a 
consideration from Stoic psychology which makes it impossible that any of the 
‘older Stoics might have done. Consider, then, first of all, what Plutarch says of 
Chrysippus: 

Chrysippus adduces as proof that the soul has come into existence, and comes into 
existence later (sc. than the body], the fact that children become like their parents both in 
their manner (tropos) and their character (thos) (SVF й. 806 = Plutarch, Stoic Self- 
Contradictions 1053 co). 

Attempts to deal with this rather obscure passage have tended to operate as if 
it presents us with two psychological facts which we need to reconcile: (1) that 
the soul comes into being later than the body;'" and (2) that children resemble 
their parents. But these are not two facts in search of reconciliation: they are 
parts of an argument. The fact that children resemble their parents is evidence 
that the soul comes about later than the body, and this alone scems to forbid us. 
to explain the resemblance by the material substrate of the child's soul. If the 


genesis of the soul, but there is no reason at all why it should be taken to prove it. 
On the contrary: the fact of such similarity would encourage one to suppose that 


©” Wis not part of the present argument, but we know from the passage of Plutarch immediatedy 
following that # is м late a che moment of bith: Stowe Salf-Contradicnoms 1053 CD. 
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the soul was engendered at conception, of a little later, or at any point in the 
process whatsoever. 1 conclude from this that the character of the soul is not 
straightforwardly to be explained by (or as) some quality of the material from 
which it is made. There are, in other words, no psychological continuities 
between the character of the child and that of its parents at all despite the fact 
that their respective souls are made out of the same material. 

So how does a child acquire the character of its parents if not from the stuff of 
its soul? 1 take it that the answer comes in Chrysippus’ emphasis on the fact that 
the soul comes to be after the body. If this is supposed to be implied by the fact. 
of psychological resemblance, then it looks very much as if Chrysippus must 
have thought that the soul derives its character (at least insofar as the child's 
character is like that of its parents) from the body. The idea would have to be 
that there is some link between the appearance of the body and the character of 
the soul so that, insofar as a child's body is like that of its parents, its character 
‘comes to be like theirs as well. 

One can see the attractions of this solution for him. For one thing—and I take 
it that this is a large part of the point behind his argument—it would explain 
why a child comes to resemble its parents, that is to say, its parents rather than 
just its father. According to the Stoics, it is from its father’s semen that a child 
grows." But, like Aristotle, the Stoics know that a child can resemble its mother 
instead of (or as well as) its father, and the way they address this, at least as far as 
physical resemblance is concerned, is to say that the mother also produces seed 
which plays a role in the process of gestation. When the male seed is received 
into the womb, it is brought under the influence of this female seed: Zeno says 
that it is ‘taken hold of by another pneuma, part of the female soul" (SVF i, 128). 
The female seed is not capable of initiating embryonic construction (or of 
becoming a child); however, it does have its own ideas of how one might go 
about building a human being and, much as in Aristotle, it occasionally ‘prevails’ 
over the father's semen (SVF ii. 749):” 


The woman too emits seed: and if the woman's seed prevails (epibvatésé), the offspring. 
resembles the mother; but if the man's prevails, it resembles the father. 


A child, then, might look like its father and/or mother. But it is presumably a 
litle time after conception that the influences of their various principles start to 
operate; and a while longer before the direction of embryonic development is 


P ‘Seed’ in carefully defined by the Stoics mot а terma of it material substance, but in terms 
‘ofthe capacities ot principes (e. SVF i. 128) for which the moisture acts as a vehicle; which is why 
the sed might properly be thought of aa fragment of the father's soul or paruma (SVF i. 128; 
«а. 

°* This presumably, is the answer to the conflict Diels saw between D.L. 7. 159 (where female seed 
is sald to be ‘unproductive’, agonon) and the fragment that follows (= Aetius 5. 11 3 ек Diels 1879: 
423, 5-8 with п. c£ abo von Amirmîs п. on ЗУРИ. 769,4). Note that эй of this і only the start: the 
Stoic adopted а system very дому analogous to that of Aristote which involves not only the ides ol 
prevailing’. but abo of ‘regremion’ according to which the characteristics of remoter ancestors can 
‘ship generations to recut further down the ine This works for the Stoics because every individual, 
and so, of course, the send of every individual, contains the "principle of his or her forebears 
and siblings to be tht person is precisely ta be the rexit of specific line of couplings. vo that the 
principles of all one's ancestor are implied in one's own unique blend. So anyway ЗУР i. 767. 
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fixed in а way which makes it clear which are in the ascendency. If the character 
of the soul were to be determined at any point before this (e.g. at conception) 
then it would be hard to see how a child might be equally disposed to become 
like its mother or its father. In order for this to be possible, it must take the body 
for whose character they are jointly responsible as its reference-point, and so it 
comes about later. 

It will be objected to my claim (i.e. that the soul must derive its character from 
the body, at least insofar as its character is like that of its parents) that it leaves 
‘open the possibility that Chrysippus might have thought that the soul comes 
about with the body; that йз character is determined in parallel with the body 
through the very same process of gestation. Why does Chrysippus insist that 

psychological resemblance proves that it comes to be afterwards? The answer 
to this involves the consideration that 1 alluded to earlier as ruling out the 
possibility that any Stoic might have thought that the material substrate of the 
soul carries encoding for its character. This is the fact that the Stoics gave a purely 
cognitive account of character. It was simply not open to the Stoics to say (as 
Aristotle, or again as Phaedo of Elis said) that character is imprinted in the 
irrational soul at the same time as the body is formed, because they believed 


beliefs are not inherited or inheritable or part of your physical development as 
such. When you are born. your soul is a tabula rasa, identical, as far as character is 
concerned, with everyone else's (SVF ii. 83). And there is more. Not only is the 
soul empty of cognitive content at birth, but we also know that there is nothing 
about its physical structure (eg, its tension") that determines its cognitive 
development—certainly not, for example, anything that would determine 
whether or not a child became vicious in the first place. The Stoics are adamant 
that the causes of vice are external (SVF ii. 228-36; esp. بيع‎ 235: ай evil comes into 
the soul from outside)" The provenance of a child's soul turns out to be of no 
assistance in explaining how the child comes to resemble its parents in character. 

And yet ме are told that children resemble their parents in psychological 
character as well as physical appearance. It seems to me that there is only one 
way left to explain this. If it is due, not to the soul's provenance, but to the 
beliefs it goes on to form, and given that we can explain by straightforward 
inheritance how a child comes to look like its parents, then it must be the case 
that the individual's body has an influence on its cognitive development. How 
this happens is what I now want to investigate. 

‘The body does not generally play a conspicuous role in accounts of the Stoic 
theory of rationality. When we talk about the development of rationality, we 
focus on the terms of their empiricism most familiar, perhaps, to us: the tabula 
rasa, the soul's acquisition of primary concepts, and finally the articulation of 


^ This is not to say that the Stokes did not recognize "natural differences between people in 
‘respect of their mental abilities. So SVF ii 136-7: among ‘preferable’ features of the woul are such 
things as memory and mental acuity. 
To talk about the distinctive character of an individual is, of course, to talk of his or her vice: 
there is only one way of being virtuous for the Stoics as for Aristotle (cf again NE 110635). 
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these concepts into a cognitive network capable of active rational analysis (SVF 
ii. 83). Everyone recognizes that the body has some role to play in all of this: it 
provides the organs of sensation and the means of locomotion; it gives the soul 
access to the external workd on which its cognitive development is based. But 1 
wish to suggest that it does rather more than this too. For a start, it does not 





Furthermore, it is constantly present as an object of perception in all (further) 
acts of perception. The Epicureans, with whom the Stoics explicitly contrast 
themselves on this score, do indeed believe that perception implies the impact of 
the external world on an animal's constitution so that it is, from the very first, 
perception of the external world (cf. Cicero, On Ends 1. 30). But the Stoics argue. 
that self-perception із а necessary precondition for perception of the world 
(ef. Cicero, On Ends 3. 16). In order to register visual information, for example, 
1 have first to perceive my eyes (and perceive them as mine), and 1 have to keep 
perceiving them as I perceive the world through them (Seneca, Epistle 121, 
esp. 5-13). 

The Stoics have а technical word to refer to perception which involves self- 
perception in this way (Le. all perception of the external world): synaisthésis. The 
importance of this word, and the theory it identifies, is sometimes obscured by 
commentators who take it mean ‘consciousness’ or ‘self-awareness’ (concepts for 
which there is in fact little evidence in ancient thought). More recently, A. A. 
Long has created something of a consensus with his argument that synaisthésis is 
а straightforward synonym of self-perception, explained by him as the Stoic 
answer to the modern technical notion of 'proprioception. But the Stoics 
have other, clearer ways of saying ‘self-perception’.'** The very formation of syn- 
aisthésis already suggests something more like 'co- perception’, ie. the perception 
of one thing along with another, and such a meaning is in fact demanded by the 
principal evidence we have for the word's use. Consider, for example, the 
following passage from the Ethical Principles by the Stoic Hierocles (who was 
probably writing in the second century ар). It comes in the context of a 
discussion by Hierocles of the importance of self-perception. Every animal, he 
says, perceives that it has certain limbs; but it also perceives what these limbs are 
for. He invokes features of ordinary experience to support his point (I. 55-1, 3): 
We ourselves [perceive] our eyes and ears and the rest. And so, when we want to see 

we strain our eyes towards the visible thing, not our ears. And when we want 
to hear, we direct our ears, not our eyes. When we wish to walk, we don't use our hands 


За Conciovanes eg Pembroke (1971) 119, كه‎ Sorby (1990) 312: ll-varenen e.g Watson 
oy 20. 
То Sat eip Penne эм! Lang (1992) э om 38-9 (sinonimo): and wie docusion of he 
concept o ef perception wt 90-90. CL. Long (1993). 
14t “Perception of self being the most obvious eg, (eheu eai) [hon jutou м Hieocis 1. M, 
«к: sem mi at Cicero, On Dh 3. 16. The Stoics abo бей about an animal perception 
of ls contin, oe of ёз bs (or ‘pr. So in Mice: Кн) пана) Бемби) 
(ai)sthansh(ai) (1. 48 «С SIK cf. Seneca, Брайе 121. 9 эттм constitutionis ae sets e. 
Finally, Hierodes ыйа about the 3 am animal has of itelf or its limb pans: 
Па best on)... атаан m V. 0 (c. L 48-6), 
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for this, but our feet and the whole of our legs. In the same way, we don't use our feet but 
‘our hands when we want to take or give something, Hence the first proof that an animal 
perceives йз whole self is co-perception (syn{ai)sthésis) of the limbs and the functions for 
which they are provided. 

Synaisthésis is introduced here as a proof of the primacy of self-perception— 
mot as а synonym for it. And the proof is precisely that our perception of 
external objects involves or could not happen without perception of our organs 
as wel 

Co-perception, then, is an important concept in the Stoic understanding 
of perception quite generally. But, as will quickly become apparent, there are 
implications here that go well beyond the science of perception. In particular, 
co-perception might also help us to explain the characters that animals display 
by helping to explain the evaluations they make about the world. Cicero notes at 
the beginning of his account of Stoic ethics (On Ends 3. 16) that an animal is no 
sooner born than it is concerned for its own preservation; by extension it is 
attracted to things necessary for its survival (the Stoic term for this attraction, 
applied primarily to the animal's constitution, and derivatively to the things that 
benefit it, is oikeidsis, usually translated as ‘appropriation’. Correlatively, an 
animal hates and avoids things which are harmful to it. But how does it know 
which things are harmful and which beneficial?’ It must be through 
<o-perception, since the notions of ‘benefit’ and ‘harm’ are, of course, relative 
to the individual constitution. The impression a panda receives of bamboo, for 
example, will be a favourable one, because the external data reporting the 
bamboo registers along with the panda's perception of itself as а constitution in 
need of the sustenance bamboo can provide. There is nothing mysterious about 
this: a panda is constitutionally adapted to benefit from bamboo, and its being 
зо adapted (its constitution) is the very thing that makes the external data 
(the appearance, texture, taste, etc. of the bamboo) register as a favourable 
impression. Or, to put it another way (and from the subjective viewpoint), the 
panda co-perceives the bamboo as something beneficial. A fox has a different 
constitution, and bamboo registers less favourably with it than chickens. and 
зо on. It turns out, in fact, that one has a remarkably rich sense of one's 


7 A further demonstration that зума ие means "co perception! rather than ‘self-perception’ 
‘an be found in the fact that the word can have м из stated objet either the animals constitution, 
the feature of the external world perceived in relation to st So at Ethical Prmple I! 37-8 the toad is 
said to have уван of a distance: tou pom kta) sme зуна?) (ће den 
being that it can perceive without calculation whether И а capable of leaping that far) ln this case, 
‘one would produce nonsense if one translated the word at ‘self-perception’ It is troe that, when 
Hieroce introduces subsection purporting to show that co perception continues uninterrupted 
Ш. 55-6), his conclusion is that self perception continues without a break (IV. 44; c. V. 30). But this 
only shows tha seif perceptron п of el лите 10 Herodes ите ии в entailed by co perception: 
һә demonstration that co: perception continues shows foren that لا‎ perception dors. 

"Here and in what follows | am speaking a bit Josey: animals do not strictly ‘know’ anything 
эм all, nor do they conceptualize the obiect of the perception in the rational terms amped by my 
description (eg. SVF i. #3). On the other hand (as the same fragment makes бен), ‘animal’ 
perception i the бен stage on the route 1o the сдано of human rational, and we might think 
of the mental disposition of the animal relative to the object ofits (co-Jperception as the primitive 
precursor of rational concepts. 
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relationship with the external environment in virtue of co-perception. In a 
famous example from Hierocles, а chick does not need to learn that weasels and 
hawks are dangerous, but perceives them as such from the start—though it 
remains unflustered in the presence of a bull"? 


of the impressions that external data make when viewed through the filter of 
their particular physical constitution. Animals, it is true, do not have moral 
characters: they lack the rationality necessary to make judgements about what 
is, in a strict sense, ‘good’ or "bad". But it is a small step to suppose that the 
judgements individual human beings make about the good and the bad are 
based in precisely the same way on their (co-)perception of what is harmful and 
beneficial to them. In this case, we can see at last how the moral character 
developed by an individual might be based precisely on their experience of their 
physical constitution, ^^ 

It might seem that this immediately provides an opening for a Stoic 
physiognomy (assuming, anyway, that the relevant features of the individual's 
constitution have manifestations in his or her outward appearance). But before 


RE du a ا‎ d ا‎ Ve nm n a ү 
respectively, ‘good! and ‘bad’. The trouble is that rationality, when it develops, 
is itself part of the nature of human beings and something that enters into their 
co-perception of the world. And it is not just a part of their nature, but (once 
they have it) their defining feature. As such, mature human beings are supposed. 
to care above ай for the اح ند‎ of birs as rational hing eren if 
this is at the expense of their physical constitutions. What is co-perceived as 
‘good’ ought to be just what is conducive to a rational life: and what is conducive 
to a rational life is virtuous action. Humans, then, are supposed, by the very 
process of co-perception and appropriation 1 have been outlining, to develop the 
belief that virtue, and virtue alone, is good, and that vice alone is bad. To this 
extent, differences in physical constitution can make no difference to the moral 
character individuals develop—at least in the sense that they cannot determine 
whether a person becomes virtuous of vicious at all. 


1“ Mierocles TIL 40-3 the example recurs at Seneca, Epistle 121. 18 (and cf. perhaps Adm, 
On ће Characteristics of Animals 9. 40 fora similar poist). 
"® Hence there are texts which say that one's physical influences one's characters 


temperament 
and we can now see why this would not contradict their insistence that characteris a matter of the 
tational beliefs one holds. So eg Chrysippus at SVF i. 950-1 (= Cicero, Он Fate 7-9, c. Sedley 
1993: 331 for tbe alternative suggestion that the atmosphere may have a direct ect on the pneuma 
‘constitutive of one's soul and thereby on one's character); Pansetius fr, 76 van Straaten = Proce, 
On the Timaews i. 162. 11-15 Diehl (arguing for a herd interpretation of Plato's claim that 
intelligence might be causally related to the nature of the environment), Seneca, On Anger 2. 19 
(н morum varietates mixtura elementorum facit c. Kibansky, Panofsky. and Sax! 1964: 56). 
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This qualification is very important; but it by no means undermines the role 
that perception of the body plays in shaping the character of someone who has, by 
whatever cause, become vicious. There is an interesting parallel here with Plato, 
which may help to understand the point. As we saw in Section П, Plato too denied 
that one's moral character was in any absolute sense determined by the body, 
since physical influences on character were (supposed to be) counterbalanced by 
the activity of reason. But he also thought that the body becomes a determining 
factor in the development of moral character if and when reason was weakened or 
undermined by, for example, a bad education. Something similar, 1 suggest, is the 
case with the Stoics. In the ‘normal’ case, i.e. the case in which everything happens 
as it ought, and one grows up with right reason, the Stoics argue that there is no 
room at all for the development of vice. We should expect in this case that 
everyone would grow up with an identical moral character, namely a virtuous 
character. But suppose now that something goes wrong: that a person is subject 
to, for example, а bad education which positively leads him or her away from 
the insight that virtue alone is good (see again SVF iii. 228-36 as cited above). 
What fills the void? What does such a person start to think is ‘good’? Presumably, 
just those things that were the object of appropriation in his or her pre-rational 
life." [n general, what such people in their pre-rational lives co-perceived 
(rightly) as harmful and beneficial with respect to their physical constitution will 
become in their mistaken view of things ‘evil’ and ‘good’ respectively. This will 
explain the diverse range of moral characters that manifest themselves even 
among groups of people whose educational influences have been broadly 
identical. All of them have been diverted from achieving the proper under- 
standing of themselves as essentially rational creatures (that is, creatures able to 
direct their activities according to a rational understanding of the wider cosmos). 
This means that their self-understanding is retarded in a certain way: although it 
has become rational, it remains fixated on the local needs of the physical 
constitution, not the capacities engendered in the organism by the very presence 
of reason. Bat, as individual physical constitutions differ from each other, so then 
will the beliefs individuals start to form about what is good and bad. Those who 
perceive themselves as rather weak might become more timid, because they will 
co-perceive more things in the world as potentially harmful; others (one might 
think of the example in Plato, Timaeus 86c of a person suffering from а 


P V might be objected that а beter answer will be found in the very features of the person's 
‘education that led them off course in the first place as, for example. a person might become not just 
vicious but greedy because they were brought up in a society that placed a high value on wealth This 
is relevant; but it cannot be the whole sory, or even the preset part of it. For one thing it fails to 
account for the fact that people become caters paribus like ther parents for another, it leaves us to 
explain why. in such а society one perion becomes greed than another In general, the ides seers 
to be that a society can very easily stop а person from reaching the "natural conclusion that virtu it 
(the only) good: but only because it has all the years until tbe development of his or her rationality 6 
do so— which means at least 7 years (ЗУР. 83), and perhaps 14 (when rationality is ‘perfected: SVF 
iî. 764). 1а scope to come between a person and his or ber self-perception as a physical creature is 
rather lst broad, however, since this a something that begins from the moment of birth 
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super-abundance of seed) might become rather lustful if they see the world 
through the filter of their constitutional inclination to sexual activity. and 
so on. 

One's constitution, then, cannot cause one to stray from the path of virtue; 
but if external influences nudge one away from it, it will through the 
mechanism of (co-)perception, play the leading role in shaping the vicious 
moral character one forms instead. And if physiognomy featured in the thought 
of eater Stoica tls mat Ын been is opening: this is the only way that 
а Stoic could have supposed that differences between the characters of 





recognize 
‘opening and commit themselves to physiognomy? My answer will be that they 
did not—and (as it will tum out) for illuminating reasons. But in order to see 
what these reasons were, it is first necessary to consider the different approach to 
psychology adopted by the one Stoic who, we are told, did make use of 
physiognomical data: Posidonius of Rhodes (c135-51 sc). 


(ii) Posidonius 

The extent of Posidonius’ disagreement with earlier Stoics has become а matter 
of hot debate. Galen, on whom we are heavily dependent for our evidence, has 
an axe of his own to grind and a motive to exaggerate any difference there might 


have been, leading to a real question over the degree to which his testimony can 
be trusted.'*' But unless one takes the extreme (and unkind) view that Galen has 


in which it seems that he must have differed—the only, or the simplest way to 
explain all other differences rightly or wrongly ascribed to him, On my view, 
he must have differed in his analysis of ‘appropriation’, 


1™™ Another example: anger is defined аз tbe desire to punish perceived offenders (SUF iii. 395, 
390). It is also understood to be a boiling of the blood about the heart (SVF i #78 3, 416 cf 1. 886 


“scoring 
philosophy, e misleading. In fact the Stoics suppose that even боой act o preserve their nature 
as they understand it (abet their understanding is wrong) Only incidentally а п eer pleasure 


US بصي‎ кыл пп Cooper (1998): Gal (1998); Sorabj (2000) 93-32, 255-60, 
Tieleman (2003), esp. chs. 4-5. Of these, Tieleman is most extreme in denying significant doctrinal 
divergence between Pondonaas and Cheyippus. 
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As we saw above, the earlier Stoics thought that appropriation was directed 
towards a single goal: the preservation of one’s nature. This is the object of. 
appropriation for every animal, and it is the object of appropriation from the 
moment of birth. But in the case of human beings, most strikingly, this has the 
effect (as we have seen above) that the particular objects of our striving change as 


between the ages of 7 and 14 constitutes the most radical change undergone by 
any animal in the course of its natural development. The result of it ought to be 
that we come to perceive ourselves as rational beings and to value only what 
preserves our rational natures—whatever the consequences for our bodies. lt is 
true that as a matter of fact most adults care as much about their physical well- 
being as any animal or child; but this does not undermine the position that 
appropriation is directed towards the preservation of ones nature: it only shows 
that they have somehow become confused about their nature. 

Posidonius, it seems, did not agree with this analysis of appropriation. 
From the first, he argued, appropriation is directed not towards nature, under 
that description, but towards pleasure and victory (158, 160, 161 EK). Assuming 
that Posidonius based his understanding of appropriation on co-perception, as 
the earlier Stoics did, we can rephrase this by saying that, according to 
Posidonius, an animal does not co-perceive things as beneficial to its nature 
as a certain kind of animal; rather, it co-perceives them as satisfying specific 
constitutional needs—the need to make good some lack, for example; or to 
secure itself against a potentially hostile environment. 

‘The difference in Posidonius’ analysis of appropriation is no doubt to be 
explained in part by reflection on the grammar of impulse and appropriation, 
the proper terms in which to describe their objects; ^ but it has advantages for 
his ethics more widely as well. For one important consequence of replacing 

n towards ‘nature’ with appropriative inclinations towards victory 
and pleasure in explaining the behaviour of young children is that one does not 
have to think of the changes that come about with the development of reason in 
terms of their modification.’ Rather, Posidonius is able to suggest that what 
happens at this point is that the creature (now an adult human) acquires an 
‘additional object of appropriation, namely the good. In virtue of their 








' Note that | am not ascribing зо Chrysippus a view that one ever loses concern for one’s own 
physical constitution or sf preservation, in 4 way sometimes порей by М crits. as in Cicero. 
‘On En 4 ep. 26-9. (Galen's clio tat Chepippean oes only directed towards the good 
Involves exactly the ame distortion: f Tieleman 2003 221-2.) But what does happen, deny, that 
One changes and enlarges one's view of what the physical constitution is for, what constitutes its 


proper use and preservation. 
Me might have considered, for example. that although the term "naturalis aa important par 
she cider бис f tc objec М онгар ерини, ka eg oe d rd 





to their intensional description. One desires things under the description of them as ‘pleasurable’ or 
Soe Quasi ene ent k sje po ا‎ Dg il iei 
seem or =. 


"They can be modified, though, vir by habituation (eg. كماع‎ 172-89 EK}—and hence 
Indirectly by reason (among other things). 


rationality, adult human beings co-perceive external objects not only in terms of 





ity is properly concerned. 
Like the earlier Stoics, Posidonius thinks that a rational being should come to see 
that his nature enables him to do what is, objectively speaking, ‘best’ despite the 
subjective inclinations of his constitution, and that to live consistently in this 
way is the only path to happiness (cf. F185-7 EK); but unlike them, he thinks 
that even someone who succeeds in doing this, even a sage, will retain his 
‘or her original senses of appropriation towards pleasure and victory, his or her 
co-perception of the world in these terms. 

All this enables Posidonius to explain much more satisfactorily (as he thinks) 
some key phenomena of our mature ethical lives, in particular the vexed 
question of why people во consistently become vicious when vice is supposed to 
be the one evil recognized by a rational nature. If the earlier Stoics were right, 
said Posidonius, it ought to be no easier to corrupt people into vice than to 





perceive the world in these terms just because we (co-)perceive the world 
through a particular constitution, the fact that we thereby have an inclination 
towards pleasure and victory which is ineliminable whatever our 

of what is good and right, leads to our having what Posidonius calls ‘affective 
movements’ (pathétikai kinéseis: F169. 101-3 EK)—something like inclinations 
to act in a certain way, namely just the way in which an animal or child would 
act in pursuit of pleasure or victory." It is important that although, on my 
account, these movements must be strictly non-rational (animals and children 
have them too), they are nevertheless based in cognitive processes, specifically 
the process of (co-)perception. It would be wrong, then, to think of them as 
distinct, irrational powers, as Galen implies. Nor do they constitute distinct 
sources of impulse in adult humans: we know that Posidonius agreed with earlier 
Stoics that impulse required rational assent and to this extent remained squarely 
in the hands of reason." But they do form an important and persistent part 








79^ Posidonius seems himself wo have talked of an ‘emotional pull: so Galen at F 169. 80 EK. 
{pathenke helk), bot ao Seneca at F170. 16-17 | mon iritomtom тит animos sed aderahomtem) СЇ 
Fite, where Ponidonius mas и part of the definition of virtue that one i ‘lad (apomenon) by the 
Poudonun. 


gren by رسيت‎ 
agree with Tieleman (2003), chs. 4-5—who argues, however that there is, in effect, o difference 
between thers at all 
13% CL FIS EK with Tieleman (2003) 278-83; also Cooper (1998), esp. 87-8 with note 37, 
defending the received test of PHP V 5. 21, 320. 23-8 De Lacy against emendations at F169. 77-82 
ЕК which force it to provide the only evidence that affective movements could, after эй, initiate 
“impulse Soraby (2000) 104-5 suggests that Fosidontus ‘dened judgement in some саме of emotion. 
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of our perception of the world, a real bias in the information used, in the case 
of rational creatures, as the basis for decision-making. This is why there is 
no need to appeal to external pressures, by which the earlier Stoics (as we 
saw) had to explain the birth of vice in an individual the ‘affective movements’, 
the inclinations to action born of our co-perception of the world, exert 
am internal pressure on reason to accede in valuing the objects of their 
inclination (F35 EX). 

But there is more to be said than this. If it turns out that there is an internal 
‘cause of our deviation from the path to virtue, that very cause also explains the 
character of our deviation. As in general co-perception means that we see certain 
things in the world as pleasurable and glorious, so the particular things in which 
individuals glory or take pleasure will depend on their particular way of 
co-perceiving the world—the variable factor being their self-perception, the 
character of their physical constitution as they perceive it. In this case, it is no 
surprise if Posidonius thought that the environment could affect character, 
just insofar as it affects our constitution (F169. 88-96; tr. Kidd 199%: 234, 
modified): 


‘And environment contributes to considerable differences in human character with regard 
to cowardice, daring, love of pleasure or toik the grounds for this are that the affective 
movements of the soul follow always the physical state, which is altered in no small degree 
from the temperature in the environment. For he (sc. Posidonius] makes the point too 
that even the blood in animals differs in warmth and coldness, thickness and thinness, 
and in a considerable number of other different ways а topic which Aristotle developed at 
length. 

16 all this is right, then the psychology of Posidonius seems to be a little closer 
to that of Phaedo of Elis (at least аз described in Section I) than to that of Plato. 
It is not а thoroughgoing reductionism, since reason remains free; but the 
appropriative inclinations towards pleasure and victory are determined by the 
body. And in the passage immediately preceding that just quoted, we learn 
that Posidonius produced evidence to support his revised 

that is, from physiognomy (F169. 82-8 EK, tr. Kidd): 


Posidonius said that, while a creature's impulse was sometimes born in the judgmental 


197 Cf aho 153 EK. One might—though 1 am suggesting there is no need tobe suspicious of the 
pectin hat hs emus Pedi БАр n et bac of Ои np or he 
‘of reductionist psychology implied here (cf. Section V). 
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and warmer creatures and humans are more spirited by mature, the broad-hipped and 


(iii) Physiognomical Conclusion 

Peleg Bey وساي وساب سيو ميو معام سنو‎ азат 

account, Posidonius understanding of the differences between di 
Чык» cat Se rae ل‎ all a Gales ea 
differences in physical appearance, is not the same as that of the earlier Stoics. 
Posidonius, it turns out, is committed to the belief that an individual has an 
innate, non-rational character rooted in the body. (This for him is what it would 
mean to say, as on my reconstruction he might have done, that our senses of 
appropriation to pleasure and victory are based on our co-perception of the 
body.) The earlier Stoics rejected altogether the notion of an ‘innate’ character, 
let alone one that was inscribed in the individual's physiology. Al they were 
prepared to say was that co-perception of the body will often help explain the 
vicious character we acquire—if, owing to a corrupted upbringing, we acquire 
any vicious character at all. In fact the difference between them on the question 
of character-formation is very closely akin to the difference we have already seen 
between Plato and Aristotle. Aristotle (and Phaedo, for that matter: and both 
like Posidonius) thought that character was innate, and Aristotle's thinking this 
is at the root of his exploration of physiognomy Plato, on the other hand (and 
like the earlier Stoics) believed that the body could influence the direction in 
which the vice developed, but could not account for the appearance of vice in 
the first place. Is it coincidence, then, that Posidonius and Aristotle explicitly 
accept ‘physiognomy’ as a consequence of their respective psychologies, while 
the word is absent from all of our evidence for Plato and for earlier Stoicism? 
As 1 observed when discussing Plato, the ability to say what a person would 
tend to be like if he or she happened not to be virtuous is not a bad starting- 
ا‎ dies MM агаа t Mie Н لس‎ ANC Ko 
most people are not virtuous, after all. And we do in fact have 
ине the he Stoke жырды tbe liy e the ge to akt predictions 
how a person might turn out on the basis of physical appearance 











(SVP їй. 716): 
The sage will love young men, those displaying through their appearance a nature well- 
the 


tay of langage AR at wa i the Sec ton of ve a ЗУР 60 индеш бш te 
children the Stoics have in mind here are themselves old enough (Le. at lent 14) tobe intelectually 
mature. CE perhaps also SVF i. 690 (certainly referring to adults): “Anyone who а тейден wil 
тше. a times, and live with a king wbo plays both a good nature and а love of leaming 
ni eiphuian emphainont kai phlomatheian) CL on the term loppolo (1980) 120-3. 
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The idea, 1 take it, is that the sage would tell from the physical appearance 
whether the particular vices towards which the youth will tend (given that he is 
vicious) are of such a character or of such intensity as to prevent a realistic hope 
of rehabilitation." (We shall see something very similar among Neoplatonists 
later on.) And again, this fragment could be adduced in support of the position 
that the Stoics were physiognomists. Yet the more such evidence is produced 
(and we have seen quite a lot by now, albeit drawn in fact from rather different 
contexts) the more striking is the absence of the word 'physiognomy'; and the 
comparison with Plato, and the contrast with Phaedo, Aristotle, and Posidonius, 
may now suggest a reason why we should never have expected it in the first 
place. It seems that ‘physio-gnomy’ (etymologically speaking, the knowledge of 
someone's nature) is restricted to cases which involve the discussion of a natural 
‘or innate moral character—something whose existence is denied by Plato and 
the earlier Stoics. Physiognomy is about the way someone is constitutionally set 
up to be and not, as we might have been inclined to suppose, whatever character 
a person happens to have acquired. 

‘As Phaedo well knew, a person's character, or at any rate behaviour, might 
change—something which the handbooks of practical physiognomy have to take 
into account, which is why they do indeed encourage us to look at things such 
عم‎ gait and gesture which might be thought to develop in the wake of, and 
so provide evidence for, the development of character. The fact that Phaedo, 
Aristotle, and Posidonius accept ‘physiognomy’ does not mean that predictions 
of character made on the basis of their psychological model would be апу more 
successful (that is, successful more often) than predictions made on the basis of 
Plato's psychology, or that of the Stoics. Nevertheless, it makes complete sense 
from a theoretical point of view that the word is restricted to their systems. 
What is philosophically interesting about physiognomy is not so much the 
‘question of whether the state of soul can affect the appearance of the body, but 
the question of how, and how closely, the individual soul is bound up with the 
individual body at a fundamental level. In this case, of course, what is intriguing 
is precisely the possibility that there might be some correlation between 
involuntary physical characteristics (the size of limbs and the colour of the eyes) 
and the ‘original’ character of the soul. It is the elucidation of such correlations 
which distinguishes physiognomy properly speaking," 


9 The Stoics debated among themseives how quicdy to give ор: SVF ill. 366 asks whether sages 
are bom or made ө well (by which. presumably, we should understand the question whether the 
Mit Wein hp cure el dr Sly tia a отита nd naui eos 
berween Stoica who thought that a "fwourable disposition’ and ‘good breeding’ (ертш) are 
‘innate, and those who thought that these first segs towards virtue could be taught as well 

"© Tha narrower technical understanding of phymogaomy might. then, be compared wath canes 
in the Arabic tradition where ‘physiognomic inference cannot be based on sign that do not belong 
о the realm of temperament’ see Ghersenî below. p. 304. 
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Medical writers of works on physiognomy: Lonus (fragments: Origen. Аршты Cebus 1.33; Anon. 
Lat. Physiognomy 1, 2, 12, 48, 0-1, 89, 107, 133); Adamantius. Occurrences of physiognsman- in 
medical writings: Hippocrates chapter tities to Epidemic 2. 5 and 6; fragment ap. Ps-Galen, 
Prognotca de decubit xix. 530. 5-6, 9. 10 Каћа: Galen. On Temperaments 624. 3 Kun: QAM 54. 
20, 55.8 6). 1-2 Müller, PHP 5. 5. 22. 2:4 Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics VI, 7-8 (53) 
Селе 19992 (3426. 37-8 Wenkebach and РӘ) (raa). De Lacy. Palladius, Commentary on 
Hippocrate Epidemics i. 134. 32, 195. 11 Dietz. Stephanus, Commentary on Galen's Book on Therapy 
"For Glancon’\ 252. 2 Diet Occurrences of phyiognimon: in comert powiky derived from medical 
sources SE, PH 1. 85 Suda nv Athens (8 SS) Other occurrences of physagnimon: in contexts 
linking and medicine: Clement, Siromata 1. 21, 135. 2 x етим, Contents qf Virgil 
м 10-1) Нет 


(i) The Hippocratic Corpus 


‘The meagre evidence we have might be taken to suggest that the notion of 
physiognomy as a practical art was reasonably familiar in Athens as early as the 
fifth century кс;'*! but in the course of this study, 1 have argued that it became 
ап object of theoretical interest only in the fourth century, when developments 
in philosophical psychology led to a new interest in the relationship between the 
soul and the body. (Even then, 1 have argued, physiognomy did not present itself 
asa given, a system of data to which philosophers felt they had to argue. Rather, 
the theoretical possibility of physiognomy emerged as a consequence of a certain 
kind of view of the soul: specifically, a view of the soul according to which its 
"natural character was linked in a fundamental way with the natural character of 
the body.) 

‘There is, however, a case to be made for a slightly different view of the matter. 
1t is, in fact, commonly assumed that the emergence of physiognomy in a 
theoretical contest is rather older than 1 have argued, and that the context into 
which it emerged was not (as such) philosophical, but medical * Galen actually 
tells us that physiognomy was invented by Hippocrates; the word 'physiog- 
momy' appears to have its first attestations in Hippocratic literature;"** and there 
is a wealth of apparently ‘physiognomical’ material scattered throughout the 
Hippocratic Corpus. On numerous occasions from numerous different angles 


Ж See again Inrodocion a. 4 
قر‎ eg Foerster (1893) i, pp. xiv É: Misener (1924) 104; Megow (1963) 220, Evans (1999) 17-18; 
André (1981) 9, 16 tok (1992) 506; Raina (1995) 13-19: Barton (1994b) 97-9 169-70, Dg 
(1996) 25-7; Mack (2000) 62. Vogt (1999) 108-13 gives the mos resti (because the төн non- 
отуи ы) overview of the eabondhg between phruoprory and meda ine 
"A For the cim ee QAM 57. 11-13 6 Muller. For the high elective reading of Ain, Waters, 
Places [АМР that follows, se exp. Loyd (1988) 23, 28-31 (and cf Rasher 1966: 27, Singer 
1992. 136) 
“© Appears’. because none of the (re) occurrences of the word (in chapter tts to Epidemics 
2.5 and 6, and in а Hippocratic Брет p. Ps Galen, de deci xix. S30. 3-6, 9, 10 Kühn] are 
the suspicion of inauthentic. Ser further below. 
جع‎ Internal Afton 48; Aphorisms 2. 33,6. 23. CE esp. Di Benedetto (1986) 35-69; Савет 
(2000), өр. 30-1 with notes. 
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the relationship between the physical and the psychological is explored: certain 
physical pathologies have psychological symptoms, for example;'** and psycho- 
logical activity, conversely, can have an effect at the physiological level." 
for psychological activity quite generally; and itis not the only work to suggest that 
aspects of psychological character are linked to particular physiological 
dispositions. On occasion, Hippocratic texts even tell us how 
of a person's character can be discerned from rather specific physical traits. 

There is, however, a significant gap between the material identified as 
"physiognomical" in the Hippocratic Corpus and the philosophical discussions of 
physiognomy which are supposed to follow in its wake. For one thing, this 
material is largely premised on an interest in correlations between mental activity 
and physiology, and itis not at ай clear that this is the same thing as, or even very 
similar to, the physiognomist’s investigation of links between psychological 
character and outward appearance. t is easy to underestimate the importance of 
this point, because one might think that itis precisely the suggestion that there 
is a link between mental activity and physiology that represents the theoretical 
breakthrough for physiognomy. The trouble is that this would be so—that it 
would be physiognomy for which it represented a theoretical breakthrough—only 
if the Hippocratic texts also offered a general explanation of physical appearance 
їп terms of a person's underlying physiology. In this case, of course, we should 
bbe able to see that something linked appearance and mental state (namely the 
underlying physiology of the individual). This is just the sort of explanation we 
find later on in Galen and after him (as Antonella Ghersetti shows in Ch. 7 of 
this volume) in the Arabic tradition. But the truth is that there is nothing of the 
sort in the Hippocratic corpus. ^* 

There аке, to be sure, occasions when (quite apart from claims about the 
person's underlying physiology) outward appearance is linked to psychological 
characteristics; but these cases, now, are too isolated to amount to anything 


чё e Epidemic 14.4; 6 5. 5. Filer lists at Совдеп (2000) 29-30 with notes 

1® According to The Sacred Disease, thought (phromei а a product of ait, whose primary set in 
the body in the brain (esp. 19) if the brain а diseased, then psychological functions are disturbed (cf. 
‘om this eg Нобе 1961, esp. 31-61). In Regimen 1, the soul is a blend of fire and water (1. 7. 25) 
which determines both how “feminine” or ‘masculine’ the soul is (the moister it in, the more 
feminine: 1. 27-8, M), and how intent (1.35) A looser correlation between racial characteristics 
of body and sou! is suggested in the second part of AWP—at least, the environment а а factor in 
‘shaping each: though the author of AWP does not voke a mechan connecting psychological and 
physiological changes (cf. Loyd 1988: 28-9). Further on the relationship between the ‘perc hological 
{nd the physical in the Hippoceatc corpus (though emphasizing thatthe categories are not dea 
distinct for its authors): Miler (1948); Pigeaud (1981), (1987); Совет (2000). 

eg. Epidemics 1. 5. 16:2. 6. 1 (unblniing еек the зате word, askardamyits, occur in Ad. 
A0,2.6. 14 (but only ione takes it as some in antiquity dd. that the word anakana, applied hereto 
‘the ches, means "hairy rather than ‘congested or suchlike: ve Gaien, Commentary on Epidemics | and 
2384 11-14. Wenkebach and Р); 6 4. 19 (cf. prominent veins at Pi- -Aristote 81229) 6. 7.6. 

1% For Galen (as for the Arabic tradition which relies on him) t is the (temperament of) the 
‘humours which n the denominator common to pê pul ойор xal and parcholopral трех bu no such. 
connection is made even in those Hippocratic works which employ humoral theory. See on this e. 
Klibansky, Punofsy, and Sax (1964) 8-15; Flashar (1966) 21-46 (ар. 35). 
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one might think of as indicative of 'physiognomical' interest. They are neither 
‘empirically systematic, nor theoretically significant." Of course, it would be 
possible for someone acquainted with ‘physiognomy’ from other contexts (for 
‘example the systematic claims of practitioners such as Zopyrus) to use the word 
in describing aspects of Hippocratic medicine insofar as they happen to resemble. 
it. Indeed, this might be precisely what is happening when the word 
‘physiognomy’ is used in the titles of two chapters of the Epidemics (2. 5 and 
2. 6) which happen to contain examples of diagnosis in which the patient's 
mental state can be deduced from their appearance. It might also be the best 
way to explain а notorious passage in Ps-Galen, de decubitu xix. 530, 5-10 
Kühn, where Hippocrates is quoted as having said that ‘the judgement of those 
who practise medicine but have no share in. (physiogndm < on» ië) 
rambles in the dark getting old and sluggish'. ^? The passage is difficult, because 
Ps-Galen takes this reference to ‘physiognomy’ as evidence for Hippocrates" 
interest in astrology; but we could perhaps understand what is going on if we 
imagine that early physiognomical practitioners did as a matter of fact link 
а person's character and appearance with his or her astrological chart." 
In this case, "Hippocrates! could have used the word ‘physiognomy’ in a loose 
sense as a kind of shorthand for his interest in the effects of the environment, 
including the heavens, on the psycho-physical nature of an individual.!”* 


7? Particular examples of supposedly ‘physlognomical inference in Hippocrates ate ether 
impressionistic (s Regimen 1) or ese sporadic (examples as in n. 168 above: айо Epidemic 2.5.1 
tnd 2 5 6). For the lack of «theoretical mechanism on which » physiognomy might be based, see 
agun n 16 above: Hippocratic mter who tackle the question of how the phy characteristic of 
эп individual arie explain them ın terms of a childs resemblance Yo parents through the theory of 
рае (according to which sed from the parents is drawn from all pars of thei respective 
bodies). However. nome ofthe teas which discum this theory (Om Sec. AWP 14, Sacred Disease S: 
possibly Regimen | 7; c£ Dean-Jones 1994: 162 n 46) links the child's particular physical 
“characterises mith is particule papcholopial sate 

Те ttle to Epidemics 2 5 ا‎ Physeguémeni (ёи apparatus says (oovoywnia aut 
‘guotoyrapoouy LY that to 2 6 i Physegsómerdon (and in the apparatur داصح"‎ yO 
C—gusiopmayovinds Beirrpos, D') The word Рузи has authentic dialectal form, but i 
i neveribée possible о doubt that the titles are orginal In particuiar, Galen shows no indication 
‘of knowing them. One might think that he could have appealed to them in support of his clim in 
QAM that Hippocrates verin! phyvognorey, but he mentions them nether in Ми commentaries 
on the ретте pot in his бт ишга of phywognorny 

1 Again the authenticity of the quotation i open o muspicion (Die 1910; Hoeg 1911) though 
"bere is no urgent reason to doubt it and it i presumably not an invention of Ps Galen, м ean, 
nce not обла, to his роми He а attempting to demonstrat the importance of atrloy n 
medine, and to mahe ie of this quotation has to argue farther that enthusiau for “physiognomy 

чишип for atrology too (ct Schóme 1910; Wellmann 1913). 

" An early example of predictive phpiognomy might be D.L 2. 45 Aristotle ft. I Rowe’, 
of a Syrian magus who "mcg other tings predicted a violent end for Socrates. Later oa. Lom 
and Polemon both thought that phyuognorsy could reveal à person's бше м well s character 
(ct, Anon, Lat. 133). 

"Fora ater way of making the Пай between appearance climate, and astrology, cf. Piolemy, 
Tetrabiblos |. 2: cL aho Section VI п. 227. Fora parallel ше of the word "physiognomy in the loote 
seme 1 am suggesting for Hippocrates here, ck Fulgentius, Contents of Virgil 84. 10-11 Heime his 
daim that Virgil Georgia 2 is all about physiognomy and medicine’ (omnis phsignemonicas 
‘er medical) must be bre ов Ving description ofthe type of men bred by lisan ой (f Өр 
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But of couse none o this sates Hippocrates (or any Hippocr эйе) 

‘physiognomist’, any more than members of the crowd outside the 
Athenian court room ere mode plyslopsoniss by Demosthene? тепн. that 
if Ма Videns! QM equas e. da Rari а they. ium 


pioneering work of Hippocratic writers on human nature. 

‘The trouble with even such a moderate view, however, is that it implies either 
that medical writers established an interest in the relationship between (for 
example) the body and the character of a person, and that this interest was taken 
up and pursued by philosophers; or at the very least that medical writers 
somehow established a way of looking at human nature such that philosophers 
following in their path naturally turned to consider the relationship between 
body and character in a certain light. But neither of these claims can be justified 
on the basis of our evidence. In the fist place, it seems fairly clear that 


Diogenes ypedocles, Anaxagoras: the 
same figures stand behind medical and philosophical thought about the 
material world in general and the nature of man in particular.” The importance 
of this is that it is hasty to suppose that all similarities between medicine and 
philosophy in their theories of human nature must be the result of direct 
influence between the two later traditions, In particular, there is nothing very 


Оние 2. 17-24 190-3 fo тейт). Res, an инни in, the gc nti dec 
he environment in 


equivalent 
"study of nature (1910: 419: see now exp. van der Eijk 2000-1: ii. 136 on Diodes fr. 64. 9-16, with his 
references) Such a postion would, of coure, be entirely consistent with my overall argument; but i 
abo seems to me that ıt goes too bar in suggesting а meaning for the word 'physognomy' here that n 
not only different from. but actually cannot be related to any other attested occurrence af it. 


"The Hippocratic tee On Ancient Made deplores the infiuence of phlsophial 


Langas (190) (p. Dy V and 19 forthe peopel booed Uy theta of ret 
Medicine himself]: (1993); van der Et (1999) (esp. 3-11 for the relationship terween medicine and 
وسيم‎ 


occa ч‏ ارعس 
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surprising at all in the fact that medical writers and philosophers develop 
accounts of the interaction of mind and body which have formal similarities. 
This is not, of course, to deny that philosophers were aware of the medical 
tradition and influenced by it; it is only to say that such influence as medical 
theory had on philosophical thought about human nature must have been, at 
best, incidental to the development of the conditions under which philosophers 
became interested in physiognomy. 

As to the posit tht medicine ed physiognomy dimdly into the 


contrary, this seems to have been a secondary question that emerged on the back 
of psychological theories is coll кнн uai ل‎ 
more generally. In any case, we have seen that an interest in 
Ve ast queis usen) ا‎ qd et ves pap 
understood as the consequence of (not the motivation for) their particular 
psychological theory. The next point to consider is that, where we do have 
evidence for philosophers looking to medical texts for inspiration, it is not for 
inspiration about the relationship between body and soul that they are looking. 
Indeed, we have seen that Plato, who was both unusually sensitive to medical 
thought, and decisive in developing Socrates’ work towards a distinctively 
analysis, 1 


physiognomy 
‘vides or teal کو ا‎ ће ساسا تلات مدب‎ 
їп the context of a model of human nature that is already distinctively different 
from any found in the Hippocratic tradition. In particular, it seems to rely on 
а systematic distinction between body on the one hand and soul as the locus of 
moral agency on the other—a distinction which seems in turn to be related to 
the focus in Socratic philosophy on human moral character, and was in any case 
not clearly drawn before Socrates." It might, of course, be a freak of evidence 
that theoretical discussions of physiognomy are always associated with 
a dichotomous model of body and soul along these lines; but one can see 
how the two go very well together. Physiognomy, like Socratic philosophy, 
has as its object the judgement of human moral character. Physicians might talk 
about (what we should class as) psychological phenomena, but not because they 
are concerned with the ‘soul’ as such. This is clear from the surviving 
evidence; it is explicitly remarked on as a characteristic of Greek medicine 


77 See again Section IL For the influence of the medial tradition on Plato's psychology € 
Foschentieder (1882); шапа (196); Chu (1981) esp. 177-8 (which ive an interesting argument 
that medical thought provided the indict impulse towards Piata development of a dichotomous 
‘model of the soul) 
к.н (1981. up А 9 gen du de دس‎ э not mede wl Pas Mie Prod 
sou!” generally in the Hippocratic corpun—or, rather, for the absence of а systematically 
damen monk aeg Man (Moa (EVS a TH rad III d 
Gundert (2000). ep. 33-5; Singer (1992). 
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by Plato;"* and it is actually the basis invoked by a medical writer of later 
scipit pedir v inpia جه‎ that Hippocrates, despite the occasional 
cannot be considered a real physiognomist. 
ده‎ HY poeti fr o سا‎ ee 6) in which Hippocrates 
says that a person who naturally has the kind of voice or eyes that one has when 
‘one is angry is naturally irascible, the sixth-century physician Palladius says this 
(Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics, ii. 195. 10-17 Dietz): 
There are real physiognomists (ess gar nnes ontós physsognómones) who make predictions 
about the character of the soul from the face. If they see someone with eyebrows drawn. 
up, they call him ‘shameless’; if with eyebrows drawn down, they call him "liberal. * They 
look for these things so that they can grasp the character of the soul (to tés psychés ethos); 
but Hippocrates looks for them in order to grasp the disposition of the body (tén tow 
sámatos. .. diathesin). 


1 am assuming that the practice of physiognomy in Greece began outside the 
theoretical context either of medicine or of philosophy, and 1 am arguing that it 
became an object of theoretical study in the hands of philosophers, who were 
motivated in particular by their interest in ethical character. That there is a 
certain overlap between philosophy and medicine in the treatment of the mental 
and physical aspects of human nature tells us something about the direction 
бою wbich esp va coming ben k anol o expos phylogeny k 
does not tell us where it was when it did. The specific interest of philosophy in 
physiognomy was, in the end, all its own; and whatever one thinks about the 
earlier practitioners of physiognomy (such as Phaedo's Zopyrus), it is, 1 suggest, 
по coincidence that we first hear about them in philosophical texts, Nor is it 
coincidence that, when a medical writer finally turned to discuss physiognomy, 
it was on Aristotle that he relied for the basis of his theory. 


(ii) Galen 


Galen's reflection on the nature of the soul is not, or is not presented as, the 
starting-point for his theory of human nature. Rather, he starts from а 
унер theory: a general theory of the composition of bodies. Famous, 
Galen developed from his reading of Hippocrates an explanatory model based 
on the belief that all organic bodies were composed of a certain ‘mixture’ or 
temperament (Greek krasis, Latin temperamentum) of four fundamental 


1S Charmides 1568 (Socrates citing a Thracian physician) ‘One should not ty о cure... the 
body without the soul Thi in aho why most нм асаре Greek phrucuns they don't ook to the 
whole, which ought to be the subject of heir cae... (This is not contradicted by Phaairis 270. 
where the whole in which Hippocrates uid to be intersted the whole body- wed, indeed, x 
am analogy for investigation of the «hole soul ia thu case In general, t might be noted that Plato's 
frequent invocation of medical science a an analogy for what а science of the soul might be i its 
erg pee ы adieu ia эйый иы ba эө) 
Cl perhaps Aristotle ap. Anon. Lat 85; though Pali point а presumably that this kind of 
‘observation was а phyuognomical ‘standard (and it might not be coincidence that we Gnd 
fs remarks on eyebrows at HA 1. 9, 491°14-18 quoted both by Galen, at QAM 55. 17-21 
Miller, and also by the paradozographer Antigonus, at Collcion of Amazing Stories 114) 
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‘humours’, viz. blood, yellow bile, black bile, and phlegm." speaking, 
if the balance of these humours was as it should be in an individual, then they 
would ipso facto be healthy; disease on the other hand was to be explained by 
some imbalance in the humours. 
So much at least could, Galen thought, be demonstrated to the point of 
ceris (On My Own Opinions 15. 2): and, froma «clinical point of view, the 
immediate consequences of the doctrine are straightforward enough: the role of 
the doctor would be to identify and rectify any humoral imbalance in their 
Paints However, ruber more work tended to be dose if one wished 1o 
the precise causal processes linking humoral temperament to the 
and sustenance of the individual's constitution. In particular, 


of thing into which matter of such a nature would naturally be expected to 
develop), or whether it was necessary to appeal in addition to a teleological 
principle which operated through matter of such a nature in constructing 
эп animal, and which would be the true explanatory cause for the existence 
of an animal of a particular kind." 

The obvious attraction of the teleological option is that it immediately allows 


things. This, anyway, is how it seemed to Galen. Having established to his own 
satisfaction that the humours constituted the material basis for animal 
physiology, he saw the difficulty of supposing that their mixture could, with 
no further comment, be sufficient to explain the intricate construction of a living. 
organism, as a strict reductionism would imply. One can view a house as the 
organization of some basic materials; but to explain how this organization comes. 
about requires reference to its builder. For the body, similarly, some 
"constructive power’ (diaplastike dynamis) seems needed in addition to the 
humours themselves to explain how they mix and operate to form a body in just 
ع‎ 
ا‎ рө bee يندا عع‎ Gies eng ie iid е سملتي‎ es 
it makes sense to suppose that the ‘constructive power’, the ‘craftsman’ of our 
bodies, uses the humours as its instruments, so that its existence as a 
psychological force is independent of, and prior to them (On Temperaments 
1. 635-6 Kühn). Yet there is immediately a problem here as well, for the model 
موس اسل سيت‎ ridere مب كس‎ se а 
plan and construct a living body according to some particular intention for its 
functioning; and such intelligence is not there to be seen in animals or children 
at all, Indeed, the craftsmanly understanding of the body exhibited by the 


For the development of humoral theory see references in n. 169 above and Nutton (1993), 

390 In general for Galen's agnosticiam om the nature of the soul and its relationship with the body, see 
p. hls On My Own Opinions 7.11.76 25-78. 11 Non (1999) with Nunon's commentary и 160 
(оп 78. 6-10), and at 142 (ов 50. 3-6). CE also Comstruction of the Embryo iv. 700. 2-6 Kühn. In some 
works (such as the QAM) Galen argues strongly for reductionism: in others (e g Usefulness of Parts) he 
takes an equal rong cane or ecology A mot ie Ow Temperaments hes omnewher ot between 
‘See generally Lloyd (1988); Singer (19976) (536-40 for On Temperaments), Caston (1997) 351-1. 
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constructive power remains inaccessible even to the most thoughtful and 
reflective of adults. If the teleologists were right, basic self-awareness should do 
perfectly for all of us what the science of anatomy imperfectly does for very few 
(Construction of the Embryo iv. 692. 18-693. 9, 700. 15-17 Kühn). 

Teleological explanation has another great weakness in Galen's mind as well— 
опе more directly pertinent to the present study—and that is that the 
explanatory power that makes it so attractive reaches down only аз far as the 
level of the species. When we marvel at the ‘craftsmanship’ apparent in nature, at 
how well constructed and well adapted to living a creature is, we are not focusing 
оп characteristics peculiar to the individual. It is the species that is well 
constructed and well adapted to life: the individual is so only incidentally. (It is 
not, for example, the irascibility of individuals which inspires a teleologically 
inclined wonder, but, more generally, their capacity for thinking and moving in 
ways which will procure nourishment and self-preservation.) Yet the world is 
populated by individuals; and when one considers what makes them individuals 
(ie. their individual peculiarities) the attractions of teleology start to pall. 

In my account of Aristotle, 1 argued that he, at least, felt able to provide an 
‘explanation for individual peculiarities within a teleological model, and that he 
did it through a framework of hypothetical necessity. But Galen (and one might 
imagine that his arguments are based in the strong tradition of epiphenomen- 
alism within the Peripatetic school itself) baulks at this account. He interprets 
Aristotle's invocation of (a) teleology qualified by (b) hypothetical necessity as 
the claim that (a*) form is responsible for species characteristics (e.g. а nose), 
while (b°) matter determines what kind of a nose it is going to be. But in this 
case there are two serious problems. First, form could not even start building a 
пове without any idea of what sort of a nose to build. The sculptor Polyclitus 
might change his designs for the nose on a sculpture in the light of the materials. 
he finds himself working with; but he needs to have designs before he can begin. 
to wield his chisel, The second problem is that, if matter is supposed to be 

for the characteristics of the child, we should expect (since form 
comes from the father and matter from the mother) that a creature would always 
look like its mother, and never like its father." 

This, of course, is an issue of which Aristotle was well aware; and on my 
reconstruction of his account, Galen's dilemma seems to rest on a more or less 
crude misunderstanding of his hylomorphism. Galen talks as if the form were 
supposed to be the thing that does all the work (like Polyclitus), whereas actually 
Aristotle knows very well that it is not the form of human being that does the 
work, but a particular human father. And a particular human father does aim to 
create a determinate kind of nose—namely, just the kind of nose that he has 
himself. But we can still explain how resemblance to the mother comes about: 
the matter supplied by the mother has some influence on the new child, insofar 





"н Soe On Send 2. 1 51-3, iv. OS. 16-606. 10 Kihn for the former point: 2. 1. 54-7, iv 606- 
10-407 6 Kühe for the later (apparestiy using Асобе example: 4 the artian u responsible for 
ind, the maner for qualities Cin the tame way that the eye ذا‎ made by the moulding power bwt it 
made ether bue or biach by the mater then children would resemble thew mothers. and ifthe 
artan is responsible for the qualities too. then al! would resemble (oly) their fathers. 
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as the father (or, more precisely, his semen) ‘gives in’ to it, or fails to ‘master it, 
It is thus that a child can come to look more or less like both its father and 
mother. 

Perhaps, however, the move Aristotle makes in this response precisely con- 
stitutes for Galen the move away from teleology. What we learn from Aristotle's 
account (as 1 have presented it) is that in particular cases of generation, the 
protagonists are already determined. Indeed, we can say that in order for there to 
bea particular case of generation, the protagonists must already be determined. 
A child is not made from the coincidence of pure form and pure matter; it is 
made from the encounter between one person's semen and another's blood. Its 
constitution, in other words—or, to speak in terms more Galenic than 
Aristotelian, its temperament—is determined by the temperaments of mother 
and father. And this begins to sound like a reductionist position. Aristotle could 
maintain his analysis of events in terms of the teleological action of form under 
conditions of hypothetical necessity; but given that form never does act outside 
the conditions of hypothetical necessity, Le. that the activity which it is supposed 
to explain is always and necessarily the activity of a determinate individual, 
it becomes unclear that we have any licence to posit its existence as a genuine 
entity or as something prior to the activity of individuals at all" It looks more 
like a way of describing their activity than of explaining it; it certainly does 
not have the substantial status accorded to the ‘constructive power’ whose 
hypothesis is needed to make teleology an attractive possibility for Galen. 

In the light of these difficulties, then, Galen was prepared to take seriously the 
possibility of a non-teleological biology, taking his lead from those of Aristotle's 
pupils who saw him not as a teleologist but as a reductionist. He was, to quote 
the opening line of one of Galen's most important works on the subject, 
prepared to entertain the possibility "that the powers (dynameis) of the soul 
follow the temperaments of bodies’ (QAM 32. 1-2 Maller).!™ The idea, in a 





"' One of Aristot s own pupils, Dicaearchus of Menene, seems to have made a cognate point in 
arguing his own reductionam (f. Mg Wehr 26 Michady: "The Енина abolish qualtes, as 
arn тойи in the nature ol матке im common, but subset by themselves and in combination 
In particular. And Dicaearchus, for the sme reason, agrees that there isan animal, but abolishes the 
soul a its cause” Arstotl's forrn-toul evaporates ino a kind of univer: it is susceptible 10 just the 
type of argument he Бити applies to Platon forms It might be worth noting that there are 
modern commentators who deny that Arstotdian forms have substantial or prior existence. СЇ eg. 
Camon (1987), 331; ог again Pavlopoulos (2003) Pavlopoulos argues that "orm do not account for 
hr creatures of a certain kind exist in the frst place, but constitute a metaphywcal principe which 
explain why ‘once Ме has occurred = be а umque occurrence lasting a very short while ha ame 
Me should go on indefinitely (2003: 180) 1f Paviopoulos i right, the disagreement between Galen 
and Aristotle here would be over whether such a model could form the basis for a meaningful 
teleology, or whether и should rather have ed Anatole to embrace reductionism 

The terminology of following’. perhaps vgnifcandy, used in this seme (of pychologicl 
dependence on the body) by the Aristotelian Physegnem indeed, it would not be absurd to 
imagine that the opening line of that work (ön ai Sidvouan novia Twig ROO! кт). lies 
somewhere behind the fit ne of the QAM at quoted (таў, 105 auras «роо, teredas т 
бомбу; тї, фо). Exactly what Galen intends by the word ‘follow’ is, as Geoffrey Loyd has 
shown, subject 10 وأ‎ certain vaguenen! (see Loyd 1988: 33-7; and cf. Singer 1997 38%; aho Caston 
1997; 351). 8 turns out that Galen is not only uncertain about reductionism as an approach 
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nutshell, is that individual creatures can be explained from the bottom up by 
appeal to the matter out of which they are made. Matter of the necessary 
complexity is supplied by the parents and, given the kind of matter it is, it 
чойун cria pl changes: develops into соватасіо) (lei) 
of a certain kind. happens that one set of properties possessed by this 
sor of matr s what we E of as دا يس لسو م اماس‎ 
(most importantly) psychological powers or capacities. These 

properties vary according to the temperament of the material, and so (a fortiori) 
vary in step with the different biological constructions produced by materials of 
different temperament. Indeed, one might think of them as marks of the kind 
‘of material it is, such that it develops in a certain way. The construction of the 
animal thus appears to work in the light of its psychological capacities. In fact, 
the psychological capacities are expressions of the material which forms the basis 
for just that construction. 

Although Galen's explorations of psychological teleology and reductionism 
find their expression in both cases as interpretation of Aristotle," Galen does 
not go so far as to attribute to Aristotle his humoral analysis of biological matter, 
Nevertheless, he thinks that Aristotle held a view that, in theory at least, worked 
to much the same effect. When Aristotle said that the soul was the ‘form’ of the 
body, we are now supposed to understand him to have meant that the soul is 
the ‘temperament’ or ‘mixture’ of hot, cold, wet, and dry in the body (QAM 37. 
5-24 Müller). In this way, ‘Aristotle too believes that the soul's faculties 
depend upon the mixture of the mother's blood from which, in his opinion, 
ош blood derives’ (QAM S1. 12-15 Müller). To support this claim, Galen 
appeals to HA 1 (54. 21-55. 4 Müller). As becomes apparent there (says Galen): 
Aristotle would have it that the construction (diaplasii) of the whole body comes about as 
appropriate to the characteristics and faculties of the soul in each genus of animal—e ع‎ 
the birth of blooded animals is from the blood of the mother, and the psychological 
characteristics follows its mixture (as has been shown in the foregoing). But the 
construction of the organic limbs comes about as appropriate for the characteristics. 
of the soul. 


vo paychology, tut also (and lew overtly) iacoasitent in how strong he believes a reduction has 
to be a times he is булты (the souls nothing mare rhon temperament) at times emerpentist 
{the soul somehow emerges from the constitution of the body and a perhaps influenced though not 
determined in ta characte by it). For details of the stronger lime өз Galen derives it from Pato and 
Aristotle in the QAM see 37. 5-24, Maller (Aristotle and cf PHP 5. 5.27. 1-28. 1 De Lacy 42. 3-45. 
З Miller (Pato and Aristotle). (Gil, 200: 4-7 with m 30, read the lamer passage as a rejection of 
‘strict reductionism, but whatever the details of irerpreaton, tha concluuon cannot be ght unce 
Galen is quite explicit about the mater at the end of the pamagr- “it is ot open to us to say that it 
[the soul] is anything other than the temperament’. CE abo Soraby 2000: 255.) 

Galen explains a child's resemblance зо either or both parents by supposing that each 
contributes to the matter (as, in the slightly diferent explanatory model of the On Seed, each 
contribute a portion of both matter and moving principle: e, Ow Seed 2 2 19-24, iv. 614. 5-615. 
14 Kühn) 

| Aristote is obviously Galen's tating point for thinking about phywognor, but he don not 
acknowledge the real gaps tat also exist between ther respective models (a fact which а, of course, 
significant for the way in which the two were read together in the Arabic tradition). See Lloyd 
(экө) 25-8, 
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If it seems to be the case that the organic construction of an animal is directed 
towards the realization of its capacities for living in a certain way (its psycho- 
logical powers broadly construed), this is in a certain sense correct." But it is 
not because the capacities constitute a teleological force acting upon the matter, 
or add up to a ‘constructive power’; it is rather because those capacities spell out, 
as we might say, the nature of the mixture such that it develops the way it does. 
A Ben nd of Hood comites the materil nostr to зорроп а particuiar 
way of living; and this is one way of looking at (and to this extent 

pe eR vlan reci ied mu iva eo Fete od 
of organic structure—namely one that embodies this way of living. 

The process so far gives an explanation of two crucial phenomena. One is the 
fact that the psychological character of an animal corresponds exactly to its 
physical structure. (Those powers are an expression of the material's being such 
as to develop into this physical structure.) The other (and here the theory starts 
to go beyond what Galen believes a teleology can explain) is the fact that, forall 
their generic resemblance to other members of the same species, it is its parents 
that a creature most closely resembles. '* The reason for this, of course, is that its 
construction is explained by precisely the temperament which explained their 
construction. 

But Galen does not stop here; he also considers what will happen if the 
temperament of the animal is somehow altered by external factors—something 
to which it would seem, as a physical rather than a metaphysical principle, to be 
susceptible. The effects of climate, for example, or of a person's diet could make 
а difference to their temperament, and so (independently of their genetic 
inheritance) to their peycho-physical character. This point might seem 
innocuous; but, apart from the fact that it has certain physiognomical 
implications, which 1 shall consider below, it might turn out to be important 
to the plausibility of his reductionist model at large that Galen make this 
distinction between, on the one hand, the temperament a creature inherits from 
its parents in the material from which it starts to grow, and, on the other hand, 
further modifications to which its temperament might be subject in the course 
of its life. The reason that this might be important is because one criticism that 
was levelled against reductionism in antiquity was precisely that, in the absence 





*© Of. QAM 37 Müller i i tothe "homogeneous and simple kind of body, devoid of organic 
composition... that activities (emerges) primarily belong ie, again, the diaplasis is Tor the 
эсиниз already expressed inthe humoral lemperacet. (For a ар, Silenen view ofthe mater, 
see On Temperaments i. 56617-567.14, 6352-6362 Kuhn.) More дешн of the proces of 
“constuction are given m the Art of Medicine. which describes the development ofthe four principal 
part! of the body (brain. heart, lve, testicles), whose character in turn determines the final 
‘character of the various regions of the body ia which they ae situated. (The purpose of this work is 
то allow one to apply this understanding to the diagnosis of the principal prt in an individu! from 
‘external physical signs, Not coincidentally, Galen comes closes here to practical 'phyuognomical 
obrervations—aorething of mhich he seems conscious in өмит a disclaimer at i 65-9972 
Kühe the fact that we cam amend our characters through philosophy ensures thet our “innate” 
characteris never Raed) 

19е Note that Galen took the fact that а child tended to resemble its parents (the one fact 
explained by the reductionist qualification of Aristote" psychology) to be an argument for the 
reductionist position: Constraction of the Embryo iv. 700. 12-14 Каћа. 
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of some constraining force (such as the ‘constructive power! posited by Galen in 
teleological mood), a strict identification of soul and temperament might leave 
no room for talking about an individual's nature as anything other than 
individual—the result of a particular set of circumstances which includes but in 
по way privileges the temperament of the parental material in which it began 
life. Just as teleology might be criticized for failing adequately to explain 
individual characteristics, so reductionism might be accused of failing to delimit 
the nature of an individual, to secure its nature as a particular kind of thing at 
the level of the species. To put this bluntly: if soul just is temperament, and the 
mature of a thing is the kind of soul it has, then any change in temperament 
would mean a change in soul—and this in turn would mean a change in its 
nature, the kind of thing it is. The argument takes satirical form in Nemesius 
(On the Nature of Man 2. 24. 21-4 Morani):"” 


Again, if the soul is a temperament, and temperaments change according to age, season, 
and diet, the soul changes. And if it changes, we do not have the same soul, but, according, 
чо the temperament, sometimes that of a lion, sometimes that of a sheep, sometimes that 
of something else, Which is absurd. 


Galen already was aware of just such a line of reasoning" and it seems to be in 
an attempt to head it off that he is careful to make a distinction between the 
temperament of an animal's original constitution, on which is based its 
construction (diaplasis), and further modifications to the temperament which 
might occur during its life. The idea must be that an animal's nature is 
determined and delimited by its original temperament, so that we can say that it 
is just the kind of animal that its parents were, and that further modifications of 
this temperament (due in primis to climate and diet) can never be so severe as to 
change its nature. Such a claim would not be ad hoc, but underwritten by sound 
biological considerations. Once the process of organic construction is under way 
(ie. as soon as parental material begins the process of development into a new 
animal), any influence on the animal which might in principle be strong enough 
to change its temperament into a mixture suitable for a different kind of 
construction would bring its temperament into conflict with its actual psycho- 
physical construction. The result of this would not be change in its nature 


"и worth observing here that Nemesis gives no indication that he is aware of or interested 
in, theories of physogromy despite» common митра to the contrary Evans for example, 
refers ю On the Natur of Man as ‘one of the mo important documents of the fourth century in 
‘this context (1969; 0). But as her own discunion goes on to show, Nemesis п importan rather in 
more general terms for his discussions of the relationship between body and soul and for the 
evidence he supplies for eater mews om the subject It toe that, when Nemeuss discusses Galen, 
the views he la about happen to have been relevant to their author's physognomicalinerest at 
well But even in this case Nemesis makes no mention of the fac. 

н Against people who think that in the сам of rors breeds it is the mother that determines the 
specie, on ће grounds that things change according to thet nutrition, he uy The Persian plant, 
when transported to Egypt did not become different ın bind, but on песет pood nutriment bore 
edible (rui, its frit not being edible before, and sheep when moved at some time 1o a diferent 
pasture did pot become similar о the goats formerly pasted there, past atte goats did not become. 
этш 10 sheep or asses or (Ow Seed 2. 1. 4-1. iv. 605. 10-15 Kühn as зіл by 
De Lacy 1992) 
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(it is too late for that), but a conflict between temperament and construction 
which would manifest itself in disease and, ultimately, death: the destruction of 
the animal." So we can say that the ‘nature’ of the animal (both psychologically 


construction (diaplasis): the psycho-physical manifestations of the temperament 
of its original (parental) material. These correspond to the animal's nature as a 
member of a particular species, and also (in fact a fortiori) its nature as the 
offspring of particular parents. The shape of its nose might be an example of a 
physiognomical sign under this heading: an animal will have a nose that is like 
Tat of others of fs эреде just іодиса is Ше that of ts parents and there 
will no doubt be features in a description of its psychological character to which 
the nose corresponds. (At the level of the species, а particular kind of nose will, 
trivially, indicate the power of smell, and perhaps the degree of the animal's 
sensitivity to smell; И, like its parents, an animal's nose is a bit more snub than 
usual, it might indicate а lascivious tendency shared with them.) But then we can 
also look for psycho-physical manifestations of those modifications of its 
‘caused by environmental factors of whatever sort (modifications 
which the animal can support just insofar as they do not come into conflict with 
the needs of its diaplasi). We shall see below that this is a tricky area, but an 
example for now might be the effects of a diet which caused an individual to 
become hotter in constitution and so redder in the face and more inclined to 
anger than he or she would otherwise have been. In fact it is this very point—the 
double nature of physiognomical signs—which the QAM passage quoted earlier 
ددر‎ oye .»مي‎ DA RR ши TN ир Ы и UK 
Context (54. 6-55. 11 Maller, beginning with a quotation from Aristotle, 
PA 651*12-17): 7 


"The nature of the blood is the cause of many things to do with an animal's character and 
perception. This is reasonable, for й is the matter of the whole body (for nourishment is 
matter, and blood is the ultimate nourishment). So it makes э great difference whether 
the blood is hot or cold, or thin or thick, or pure or dirty’. Aristotle says other things in 





spoken about in Historia Animalium book 1, some of which lead immediately to 
temperament (krasis), some through intermediate phyiiognomical signs [according to 
Aristotle himself). For Aristotle would have it that the construction (diaplasis) of the 
whole body comes about as appropriate to the characteristics and faculties of the soul in 
ch gsm ol ssi, the biath of Hooded sau is from da Mood of ihe пыйы, 

the psychological characteristics follow its mixture (as has been shown in the 


"н CE Art of Medicine. 3108-3113 Kuhn: On My Owe Opinions كا‎ 2-4. 
н а the translation that flim the phrases in күш brackets are ибей by Müller (but note 
that they are present in the Arabic translation, pp. SN26 ed. Белене 
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foregoing). But the construction of the organic limbs comes about as appropriate for the. 
characteristics of the soul [: very much so, according to Aristotle). And, in line with this, 
there are quite a few indications of psychological character and physical temperament. 
Some of the physiognomica signs indicate immediately—such 
as those dealing with colour" and hair, but also voice’™ and the movements of the 
limba. 


Construction (diaplasis) provides indirect signs of temperament (and hence 
as modifications of 


a ل‎ wat econ трен 
people are to philosophy (and the same point could in any case be made for 
Phaedo and Aristotle). There are more significant considerations, however, One 
is the fact that physiognomy is clearly of interest to Galen only as a consequence 
of a reductionist psychology, not as an end in itself—something immediately 


apparent in Бе ci бг Galen's 'phyyslogaomical speculation 1s ol concentrated 
in ‘reductionist’ contexts." This is a significant restriction on its significance for 


him, because although Galen has reasons to be attracted to psychological 
reductionism (for one thing, it promotes his attempt to present medicine as a 
kind of master science if ethical character turns out to be a function of a person's 








7"? CL On Temperaments i. 627-8 Küha, on the usefuloe of skin in inferences to the underlying 
temperament: unce shin in our part of the world а well-balanced, it gres a good indication ol the 
purs beneath though even here this relationship э not vaghtforward, the above applying only to 

Which have the tame mature as that of the shin” 

"™ in Art of Madicine i. 350-1 Koha. обмен of voice is an innate, not an acquired characteristic: 

‘but mote dut it is there explained indirectly by the influence of hest on the (dirplni of the) 





chs, 31-82, Anon. Lat. 73-9). 
© eg. at Art of Medicine i. 33616-3373 Kuhn: d. On the Pasions and Errors of the Soul 





evidence 
likewise came in an explicitly reductionist context (cf. PHP 5. 5. 23 with dicumion in Section IV. 
б above). 
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physiological state), his commitment to it is, in terms of his wider output, 
rather limited. 

Even within his reductionist explorations, however, Galen's theoretical enthus- 
iasm for physiognomy does not as a matter of fact translate into an argument for 
is aen practice, and examples of physiognomica inferences in Ма volurninous 
works are vanishingly few.” He supports the possibility of a physiognomy 
based on zoological typology, assuming the appropriate theoretical constraints; 
but he starts to lose interest where he might be expected to move beyond theory. 
and readers who want to know more are referred to Aristotle (On Temperaments i 
624. 17-625. 1 Kühn; similarly On Epidemics VI, 7-8 (53) Ghersetti 19994). 
Perhaps it is precisely because in his view physiognomical inference collapses 
with diagnosis of more fundamental physiological states —whether the state of the 
principal organs, as in the Art of Medicine, or of the underlying temperament 
itself—that it could have very little independent clinical value. 


1 The more one's character i brought under the influence of phyucal and expecially dietary und 
environmental, facton, the greater the ope and importance of medicine in human Ме— the 
extent that it can subsume even philosophy This point has not been lost on commentators see 
Donini (1974), 14; Ballester (1988. 129: and esp. Loy (1988) This consideration wil la help 10 
explain why, despite Galen's odwiousrehance om Arstoteien thought. Galen n keen in the QAM 19 
‘provide his perchology and phrüognonry wath a lineage that goes back through Аат nef and 
Plato 100), V an origin in Hippocrates. 

know of eo candidates from passage in Galen not already discussed. First, a quotation (rom 
3E Maudi (which, as Vivian Nutton has suggested to me, perhaps derives fom Galen's lout 
Commentary on the AWP). In the translation of Meynard and Courteilie (1861) 163-4 this reade 
"Galen ырла dos propriétés parts ulieres эша noun, à savoir les chevews «лери, les sours rares 
les narines бабе les lèvres eparses, ies dents argues. la puanteur de la peau la monrcrut du tint, ما‎ 
gue de еб et да اس ماس ما اسه ب سق‎ une pirulance cuir 

auteur explique cete derriere qualité chez le nowt par organization impartate de von cerveau, 
od vede koe doa niger: The i cung dad اسان‎ ө ын dy 
чел. though it might be intersting o not thatthe link bermeen stupidity and an “i formed neck ie 
one that Zopyrus is supposed w have applied to Socrates (Розева, fr Кош! A second pauage 
“which might provide evidence for Galen's terest n phywognomy is Te Glacen on Medial Method. 
Зб 11 Kahn (= On Crises ix 627 Kûba), I necessary Galen ыу, م‎ make distinctions مأ‎ the case 
ofthe eyes especially. For it u possible to get evidence from them of the character (hod) of the soul in 
those who ae healthy and in thei the signs are care for one able to see accurately” Barton uses 
‘thi passage (and only this рше) to justify her claim that it difficult o draw tbe ne between the 
two types of examination of the body [viz diagnosis and phyuognomy] at timer (1994E 98, with 
т 18). But the value of the clim э vitiated by the fact that Galen does not tell us what to look for 
in he eyes. It might be humoral temperament, vo that the eyes would be phyagnomial wpm in 
а seme recognized by Galen's theoretical model for the science (contrast Art of Medicine i 329-31 
Kohn, where the ae, colour, and moisture of the eyes might rect the humoral state of the brain): 
\ и might jst be that we should look for signs of mental acivity in them. 

79. Ou Temperaments | 624 Kühn The constraints але. (а) that one has a causal explanation to 
hand for the link mooted between physical and paychologial traite (Galen thinks that this is 
something neglected by many phyvognomcal prachtoneny, and |B) that one does not generar 
тоо quic from individual bbs to the charcier of the body as à whole Thet later рени, says 
Galen, was not even lost on the non: philosophical practitioners (cf. n. 113 to Section Ш, appendix, 
(on epipeepea ao e g Polemon, Lerden ch 1, A16} and elsewhere he has ha own contribvon to 
make towards explaining the problem. Inthe Art of Medicine he notes that the state of one of the. 
principal organs can have knock-on effects oo parts of the body under the more direct influence 
of another of the principal organe eg at i 333 Kohn, best in the heart can lad to a smaller 
head though the organ pomariy перове for the character of the head v the braim 
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It is not, though, only pragmatic considerations that limit Galen's interest in 
making a practical study of physiognomy. For when Galen looks more closely 
at the detailed workings of humoral theory in a reductionist context, serious 
obstacles to physiognomical diagnosis emerge. For it turns out that the very 
same outward, physical effects can be the result of quite diverse, even opposing 
influences on the temperament. In particular, the effects of climate on 
appearance and character might not be consistent with the effects of the 
inherited temperament. So, for example, there are outward signs of a naturally 
"hot or ‘cold’ temperament (perhaps darker or paler skin respectively). But the 
effect of a particularly cold climate is not (as one might have hoped) to make its 





аге signs of external heat or of heat which belongs to the body (1. 628.13-15 
Kühn; cf. also Art of Medicine i. 341. 14-18 Kühn). This is a fatal blow. However 
much theoretical interest physiognomy might have in certain contexts, it could 
not have significant diagnostic value even for Galen. 


(iii) Other Medical Writers 


‘As Antonella Ghersetti shows later on in this volume, the materials Galen 
provided in the QAM for reading Aristotle's Physiognomy through his own 
humoral theory were eventually adopted and developed systematically in the 
Arabic medical tradition. But their immediate impact was altogether less 
impressive. In fact, Greck medicine after Galen proved no more interested in 
physiognomy as such than it had been before him. Before him, the only medical 
writer on physiognomy we hear about is Loxus, used as a source by the author of 
the anonymous Latin treatise from whom he earns the epithet ‘medicus’. But, 
аз we have already seen in Section II iii, there is nothing characteristically 
‘medica boot the agents of Lamas жой: nothing, in fact that distinguishes 
it from a work like Ps.-Aristotle's Physiognomy at all.” The only other physician 


7 ‘Cold’ and "hof climates here are relative to the 'wel-empere’ climate of the middle regions 
‘of the word (such т Greece) which have a neutral effect as such on temperament er 
On Temperaments i. 627. 5 Kühn (and cf. Plato, Tiesaewi 24 crx Aristote, Politic 7. 7, 1317*533 
but contrast on this AWP 12. 6). 

0 In general, Anon. choice of Lous, Aristotle, and Polemon, and his characterization of them 

and orator respectively (Anon. Lat. 1), is esty meant to impress us with 
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we know to have written on physiognomy is Adamantius but his surviving work 
ie meniiy on істе of ole Уатара eee 3 Again, it contains. 
nothing distinctively medical, nothing that cannot be explained by reference to 
the Peripatetic tradition. 


Medis writing м such باصي‎ continued ю be المي‎ ia the 
psychological effects of as symptoms of physical 
illness which could be used in diagnosis. They were also, of course, interested in 
аттат meds mehr acer bes 
material medical observations. 


7-8 (53) Ghersetti 1999a), had sought to bring them together. Physicians, says 
Palladius, sometimes use the same materials as physiognomists; that does not 
make them physiognomists. Indeed, the most striking thing is (as so often in this 
study) the absence of explicit reference to physiognomy, the absence of systematic 
discussion of evidence we might class as physiognomical Even when 

and medicine are spoken of in the same breath, as occasionally 
they are, it tends to be in somewhat non-technical contexts, where both can be 
linked with other forms of predictive art as well.” As far as the medical authors 
اس ارس‎ concerned, phplognoe м cugory of thought 
seems generally to hold very little interest. 


® Adamantius is normally dented with the Adamantius called "Sophia (at Actium, laria 3. 
163.1, 8. 29. 2) who wrote On the Genesis of the Winds, On the Origin of Dreams, and On the Signs 
given by Stars. СЇ. Follet (1989). 

39 For the debate over whether physical indisposition always underlay mental ilies, see esp. the 
surviving works of Caelius Aurelianus in the Sth c (though he relies to a greater or ener degree on 
The 2nd-<. physician Soranus), with T. M. Brown (1993), esp. 09-40. For tbe history of melancholia 
(an archerypal mental ness, along with mamis), see ap. Kübuniky, Panofiky, and Sax (1964); 
Fashar (1966). (CL also Swain above p. 11 for the possible influence of contemporary interest in 
‘mental health on Poiemon | 

sso Sis Pe, Sd UH, eng fr овчи min solide 
and phyuicgnomy in the evolving concept of méanchelr але Horstmanshof (1999), on Aurtlamur 
treatment of emotion (but note the important qualification in his claim at 267: Se observations, 
la première source de sa description, s'accordent parfois mot pour mot avec la tadition 

mime n Tom me peat раз fours les preuves Гин emprem direct my emphasis) 
Clement, Seromata 1. 21. 135 2. 3 (hot physegnómcnmentes atr tt kai mamie), Реті, 
Contents of Virgil M. 10-11 Helm as cited la п. 174 above. 

9 Sextus Empiricus at PH 1. 85 says that the body isthe stamp of the soul, a 

shows’ and Galen's rather diumissive comments on the mass of phymognomats, that they lack an 


Dogmatc 
that he refers to physiognomy as à kind of "wisdom, physioguimonitë sophia, shows irony, 
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VI. POST-HELLENISTIC PLATONISM 


‘Occurrences of physiggninon: i he writings of Patonitr L Calenus Tauras ap. Aulus Glin, 
‘Amc Nights 1. 9. 2: Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras. 2 4. 14 Nauck, Aristides Quintilianus, On Mire 
З.В, 106. 6 Winningon-Ingram: lamblchas, Ow the Pythagorean Lfe 17, 71 13-14: 743 Klin, 
Ammonius, Оп the Prior Analytior 7. 16 Walies, Pros, On бе Crys B8. 6 
Olympicdoros, Ow the Alcibiades 13. 19, 97. 6, 12 Westerink: Ow the Gorgias 5. 3. 14 Wenerinks 
Philoponus, Ow the Prior Analytica айй. 2, 483. 22-4, 484. 8-11, 485. 5 Wallies; On the Generation of 
Animal in. 3,185.13 Hayduck, Он ih de amima xv, 155. 2 Haydock. Occurence of phyiaqnómon- 
(and metdposkop-) in the writings of fellow travellers?" Philo of Alexandria, On Dreams 1. 1642” 
Galen, On Temperaments 624.9 Kun; QAM ы. 20, 55. & 63. 1-2 Muller, PHP S.S 22 2 De Lacy: 
Clement, Seromaca 1. 21. 135. 2. 5; Redagopue 3. 3. 15. 2 (metüpodipos glossed us physiopnómón in 
the scholia эй lc, 336, 10 Subln-Tev), Hippolytus, Reftaten 1. 2. 5, 4. 15. (тендера 
тата); Origen, اساسا‎ Cebus L 33, 14.79 

Physiognomy as a theoretical concern in the philosophy of antiquity starts 
with Phaedo, flourishes in Aristotle's school, and ends, one might fairly say, with 
Galen. By this 1 mean that we have evidence for the theoretical discussion of 
physiognomy as such in no other philosopher. The story has a continuation, 
however; for while there is no reflection on the nature of physiognomy in the 
surviving works of later Platonist thinkers, it is clear that many of them accepted 





not respect, if it shows anything at all) There, is by the way, no evidence, nor is й Wkly, that the 
word pes (amp) used here to describe the relationship between body (as sign) and soul (as 
signified) was one used in other contexts by Empiricists to denote the relationship between two 
things experienced in conjunction (though i does recur in physsognomicl contexts to describe the 
relationship between soul and body: eg Pi-Atiotie 806732; cf. Phaedo fr. 18 Rossetti Maximus 
ol Tyre, Dineraton 25. 3). 

2 There are those who might want to add Posidonius to this Ви as wel though his use of Pato 
‘seems to me thoroughly Stoic (se Section IV. ii above: cf. Boyt Stores 2001: 99-100 with п. 3). 

7" Philo, however, gives no dear indication that he believes in the art (see again Section IV n. 
124) and the extent to which ti appropriate to ee himm as part of the mainstream Platona revival 
is a moot point (cf. Воу» Stones 2001. 100-1). 

77 M i worth noting bow litle drect, theoretical dscusson of physiognomy there is among 
Chrotums. Origen the only Chratam wener to show awareness of the theorencal history o the 
object (nee n. 293 below). Ambrose in the ath c believes that pait and gesture reveal he soul, o that 
correction of one's psychologal manare nens to мде ће correction of manners (On the Рева of 
the Clergy |. 18. 71-5: 1. 19. |). This is ata te distance from the tradition of philosophical 
reflection on physiognomy (for one thing it 8 manners he i speaking of, not physical features): but 
‘even so unusual in how neat it ets Clement of Alexandri, who had eater on spoken about how 
Christians should order their public appearance (c. Pedagogue 3. 11-12), was clear that an ability to 
tall people's character from the way they dress and so on is ike, but & not, metoposcopy. (ie 
physiognomy. Pekapegue 3 3 15 2) That the theoretical issues here are skirted around by Christians 
ون‎ probably to be explained on pragmatic grounds. Not only might Christians find phywognomy 
pedagopcaly unhelpful (и least when the accent в on the possibly of change: cf Origen, Against 
Celsus 3. 66, 69), they might shrink from unnecessary association with an art thet sometimes 
attracted scorn for its pretensions (cf. Artemidorus, Oseircrita 2 69.10), and may have been 
thought to rely for йз succewes on deemonic influence (as in the case of other forms of 
21. 135.2: Hippolytus 4 15 3). But for a fuller and 
to physiognomy, see Parsons (2006), exp. ch. 2 
Physiognony in Jewish and Early Christian Literature. 
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ook sabes eae поа i ener ea Pile ع‎ 
interested in the art, but Platonists knew that Aristotle was; they explain 
Sr wan nr cng Pog Fe 


about the relationship between the body and the soul. That they did not feel the 
need to argue or discuss it аз a consequence of these beliefs is presumably due to 
the fact that, as far as they were concerned, the subject had been adequately 
covered by earlier thinkers in whose footsteps they thought of themselves as 
following: that a sympathetic attitude to physiognomy enters Platonism with 
their reception of, in particular, Aristotle. But here we encounter a problem: for, 
as we have seen, especially in Galen, it turns out that Aristotelian physiognomy 
quickly came to be thought of as consequent on a epiphenomenalist 
interpretation of his psychology. According to this interpretation, the body was 
a guide to the character of the soul insofar as the activity of the soul could be 
explained as a product of the body's functioning. The problem comes because 
One might assume that Platonists would want to be very careful to avoid 
associating themselves with such a view. It is central, not only to the psychology, 
but actually to the entire metaphysical system of Platonism, that soul is 
immortal, independent of the corporeal world, and (at least logically) prior to it. 
Tt would be anathema to suggest that the soul relied for its nature on the physical 
circumstances of its instantiation. Already Apuleius, for example, warning that 
we should not prejudge a person's character by place of birth, explains that local 
‘environmental conditions can make a difference to the taste of vegetables and 
quality of vines but, since the soul comes into the body from outside, such things 
could make no difference to its virtue. 

This point has a particular sensitivity, since Plato himself at one point appears 
to explain the superior intelligence of the Greeks by the temperate climate 
of their country (Timaeus 24c), and this passage was seized on by some 
commentators as support for claims that the soul was dependent to some extent. 


"У A rare and, in any case peripheral, exception is the Platonizing Sophim Maximus of Tyre who, 
at Oration 25. 5, cal орутат art obscure divination! (тания ataph and ask (rhetorically) to 
hut ind of co mingling lpi the ا‎ and им wei sy, The mima энен 

Yo this question wil emerge in what follow 

infact they rarely mention Arno physognoeical intres; butt becomes unavoidable im 
commentaries on the Prior Analytic (f. eg Ammonius, On the Prior Analytic 7, 16 Wallies: 


Philoponus, Он 
3 Proclus, On the First Alkibiades 94. 4-15 Westerink f. Oiympiodorut, On the Alcibiades 13, 19 
‘Westerink: also Plutarch, Alcibiades 4. 1. Cf Apuleius, Ow Plate 1. 1 for Socrates identification of the 


intan Pluto. 

P7 Pribagora o supposed by Ром» to bev wed phywognomy on choonng fne and pups 

(in line with Adamantius’ recommendations, by the way, A2). See Calvenus Tauras ap. Aul 

Сайна, Arnie Nights 1.9 2 (foe Taurus as the source) Porphyry Life of Pythagoras 19 2-14. 1, 34: 

Parum Li 1-4 i Оуен, the бири. 3.14 Week (eth 
Hippatys, 


adds vel mim ad тойот uel mata poten? 
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оп the body." Galen, indeed, had suggested that one could not be a true 
Platonist if one thought otherwise (QAM 64. 19-65. 9 Müller): 


Some of those who call themselves Platonists think that the soul can be impeded by the 
body during illnesses, but performs its proper activities when the body is well, being 
neither helped nor hindered by it. So I shall transcribe some remarks of Plato's where it is 
clear that men are helped or harmed where intelligence is concerned by the temperament. 
of the locality, even when the body is not sick. In the Timaeus, early in the dialogue lie. at 
24c), he writes: "The goddess first organized you according to this complete arrangement. 
and design when she established your city; and she chose the place in which you would be 
born with an eye to the fact that its seasons were temperate (неп eukrasian tón hórón en 
autói katidowsa) and would bear the wisest men." 


Proclus has a sharp rejoinder о this. In his own discussion of Timaeus 24c, he 
says that the literal reading of it was upheld by ‘Panaetius and other Platonists’ 
(On the Timaeus, i. 162. 11-15 Diehl). As we shall shortly see, he was certainly 
not ignorant of Galen's position, and it seems odd that Galen's name is absent 
here—until one thinks what it might mean for Proclus to appeal to the Stoic 
Panaetius as a ‘Platonist’. His point is precisely directed at Galen's controversial 
remark if it is "Pltonists! who believe їп a literal reading of Timaeus 24c, they 
are Platonists like Panaetius: that is, no Platonists at all”? 

Not all of Proclus’ attacks on Galen are so indirect. Indeed, Galen becomes for 

him the archetypal adherent of the reductionism that Platonists in fact wish to 
avoid, and Proclus' attacks on reductionist theories of soul often name him, or 
allude to the QAM. So, for example, when he is explaining the fact that people 
become wiser and more considerate as they mature, Proclus contrasts his view of 
the relationship between body and soul with that of Galen, encapsulated by the 
‘opening (and programmatic) statement of the QAM (On the Timaeus iii. 349. 
21-30 Diehl): 
Galen would say that the powers of the soul follow the temperaments of the body... But it is 
not right to make the immortal soul, which exists before the body, think through the 
tbody; we should rather say that the body sometimes becomes more of a distraction to the 
‘soul in its attempt to live a well-ordered life, sometimes less disturbing. 

There is an allusion to the same line in his defence of the soul's immortality in 
his Commentary on Plato's Parmenides (1014. 28-36 Cousin): 

If the soul is not immortal... it will in addition be mixed with bodies and enmattered, 
and it will not be able to rule them or lead them where it wishes, but will follow the 
temperaments of the body. 








^ Apuleius may be issuing a tacit warning about the pamage when he says that the 
‘environmental determunation of mecal character u disproved by the fact that not all Athenians art 
deve (as, carrelatively, not all Scythians are stupid: Apology 24). 

277 This pasage then, which appears 10 give textua) comfort to those who would like to see 
acactios as a “Platonis, in fact proves the very opposite (and cE Воу- Stones 2001: 99 wich n. 3). In 
addition to giving hi own view, Produs lists alternative readings of Tomaeas 24< from Longinus. 
Origen (Le the pagan), Porphyry, and lamblichas (On the Timaeus i. 162-5 Diehl) 
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‘And again, On the Republic, i. 249. 21-3 Kroll: 

So let us not accept that argument—when someone says that the powers of the soul follow. 
the quality of the temperaments of bodies... 

Compare On the First Alcibiades 226. 16-18 Westerink (against those who 
have the soul ‘completed’ by its association with the body): 

This kind of ‘completion’ is corporeal and enmattered, and posits a completion of the soul 
which follows the temperaments of the body... 

Proclus expresses in these passages the hostility of Platonism at large to the 
kind of reductionism in psychology evident to him in Galen's QAM. But since, 
as we saw in Section V, the QAM is the very text in which Galen argues for the 
lose association of reductionism and physiognomy, does this mean that when 
Platonists accept the possibility of physiognomy it must be under the 
assumption that it is the soul that is somehow responsible for the physical 
character of the body? 

‘There is, in fact, one Platonist thinker who goes some way towards such 
position: the music theorist Aristides Quintilianus."!* According to Aristides, 
the soul ‘when it is far from the things of earth and associating with the 
almighty’ is purely rational, and free of all desire (On Music 2. & 1-3). Аса 
certain point, however, the time comes round for its descent into the corporeal 
world, A ‘need’ arises in the soul for a body—and a ‘suitable’ body at that (2. 8. 
3-5). As we shall see, this is familiar enough territory for a Platonist (though 
there is a slight eccentricity in the way Aristides characterizes the soul's desire as 





ош on a limb when he goes on to suggest that things can go wrong for the soul, 
which might fil to acquire a body suitable for it. Other Platonists worried about 
just such a possibility? But not only does Aristides seem to think that the 


2 Aristides is known oniy through his work On Мин (translated in Mathiesen 1983), from 
which he appears to be a Pythagoresniting Platonist, probably writing ө the late Sed or eariy 8th c, 
‘though an arr date is posible. Se Jahn (1882), Jan (1896); Zeller and Молба (1932-8) i. | 
п. 1 (associating him with the ‘scuola di Porfirio o foryanche di Сааты): Festupire (1954) 
(suggesting, 71, a pre: Рой milieu for his work Zanonceli (1977), Barker (1982), Mathiesen 
(1989) (10-14 for Ма Ме and date; Centrone (1989). Although as we shall set, Aristides appears to 
support ће powibiüty of physiognomy, he oniy use the word once, at On Music 3, & 106. 5-6 
Winningion Ingram, where be calls the act of painting » “conversion (antiimoph) of the 
Physiognomists’ art’ (The idea в that physiognomiss use appearance to get at the underlying 
‘character, wile the painter wes Ка knowlege o a penoe'scharacer in constructing ha portrait 
Mathiesen (1983) 172 п. 121 compares Ps Arisoti, Phsingwomy 08°39; but Aristides might ao, 
or rather, have had in mind Socrates dicunion with the painter Parrhasius described at Xenophon, 
Memorabilia 3. 10. X and there is an even closer parallel with what Dio Chrysostom tays at Oration 4. 
85-6 For these passages see respectively Section Hl and Section IV n. 126 above.) 

2 On Music 2.8. 16-18. The ides that a soul might be more ox len ‘masculine or feminine’ (ot, 
strictly in Aristiden’ cae, might be characeried by masculine or feminine desires) is one that 
appears already in Hippocrates (cf Section V т. 167 above) within the Platonist tradition, cf. eg. 
Proclus, On the Timaeu й. 283. 12-284. 12 Diehl. 

2° Kor the importance ofthe soul's choosing a body suited о it (and the pouty of its failure 
тө do so) Plotinus 3, 4.5, 10-19; Proclus, nthe Timaeus i 163. 31-164. 3 Dich i 279. 14-15 (but. 
эбине) by Diehl: Olympiodorus, On the Phando 7. 4. 8-9 Westerink. 
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resulting mismatch is not altogether uncommon, he also thinks (and here he 
does start to diverge from other Platonists) that when things do go wrong in the 
allocation of body, the soul can do something to put it right (2. 8, 66. 25-67. 3 
Winnington-Ingram):?* 

If souls do not naturally gain this kind of body (Le. the kind they desire], they remodel it 
themselves according to their own characteristics (tais spheterai tropa) and make it into 
something, like themselves (to Машай homoion). This is how men come to have a 
feminine appearance, in which one can see the kind of life they lead; and it is how, 
conversely, women come to have a masculine appearance, by which we conjecture that 
they have that sort of character (40 ethos отон). Thus there are smooth men and hairy 
women; and a man might have a melting look, a woman a steely gaze—so that you will 
find that the particulars of peoples characters (@thé) are in harmony with their 
appearance (morphé). 


It is, of course, a commonplace of physiognomy that a man might have 
"feminine characteristics, and а women ‘masculine’ characteristics?" but 
Aristides’ development of the theme is distinctive in the way that he reconciles 
the insight with a Platonic tripartition of the soul. In particular, he associates 
femininity of nature with the appetitive urges of the soul, a ‘masculine’ nature 
with the "spirited' part of the soul, and encourages his readers to think about the 
myriad ways in which appetite and spirit might combine to constitute an 
individual's character (2. 8, 67. 3-14 Winnington-Ingram). "^ 


From its passionate attachment to the masculine or feminine, or both, passions come to 
be established in the soul. The feminine is highly unrestrained, and the appetitive part of 
the soul (1o epithyménikon) answers to it; the masculine, on the other hand, is vigorous 
and active, and the spirited part of the soul (to tbymikon) is like this. In the feminine part 
of the soul, and in feminine people, pains and pleasures proliferate; in the masculine, 
anger and boldness. Again, there are combinations of these things: of pains and pleasures, 
of anger and boldness; of boldness with pleasure and pain: and then of anger with each of 
them, And again, there are mixtures of each with one or more of the others. One could 
find thousands of images of these passions as they are considered in their variety. 


Plato's apparatus for psychological analysis is, in other words, translated here 
into the terms by which a soul imposes the nuances of its peculiar character onto. 


7 рош talks at 9 4.5. 10-19 of a good soul having the capacity to improve a poor body (and 
4 bad soul to make а good body worse; and, ihe subsequent Рант, he thinks thatthe soul hat 
some ability о calm the passionate inclinations of the body (e 1. 2 5. 21-31). This though, seems 
rather more hmited than the sort of change envisaged by Aristides, who is unique in implying that 
the appearance in the sense of the structure of the body wil be affected by the character of he soul 
though Plutarch als of the soul imparting the colour of из passions to the body On those 1o Whom 
Divine Retribution Comes Siowly 565 с. Table Тай $. 7, 6810) 

7H For semal characteristics in the Aristoulian tradition, see Ps-Aristole, Physiggomy 5, 
809°26-£10°13; Polemon, Leiden ch. 2, pp. 393-5: Anon. Lat 3. Aristides does ти develop а 
“systematic abe of correspondences whose dependence on thas tradition we could chech, but t might 
be worth noting that, whereas he opposes the ires and the gore (in my translation ‘meting’ and 
меу) ан characterwtically Четите and ‘masculine’ ways of looking. Adamantius thinks that the 
two, adjectives go together as a positive feature of the eyes (A16, RS. 44). 

22 For the ide, cf. Clement, Stromata 3. 13 93. 1-3, where references to "al and ‘female’ in а 
saying of Jesus taken from the Gee of the Éppases are understood to mean respectively эрин. 
(ито) and desc (ерийыты) 
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the essentially masculine or feminine body to which it was (as such) attracted. 
Here, for the first time in ancient philosophy, is a system, or the beginnings of a 
system, clearly designed to support a physiognomy led by the character of the 
individual soul. 

1t also happens to be the last time: Aristides is exceptional among Platonists, 
as he is exceptional in the surviving evidence for physiognomical theory at 
large.™ This is not an accident of our evidence: most Platonists have very good 
reasons to doubt whether the soul can affect the character of the body. Indeed, 
the very independence of the soul makes such a position untenable. For the soul 
is generally taken to exist not just prior to the body whose soul it becomes, but 
independently of any particular body. It does not, for example, exist actually or 
potentially in the individual's parents (as in some sense the Aristotelian soul 
might be taken to do). But in this case the soul lacks any real opportunity to 
direct the development of the new body—or so, at least, Porphyry argues in the 
‘ad Gaurum (esp. 2. 2-3). On the one hand, he says, it is absurd to suppose that 
the sou! slips into the parental seed during sex: it would have to come in time to 
direct the conception and development of the embryo, but without being so 
‘early that it could be thought to have come from one or other of the рагетз. 
If, on the other hand, the soul were to wait until conception before it entered, it 
would be too late to be of any explanatory use: the physical process of growth i 
already under way, and clearly does not require a soul to continue.” In short, if 
there is commensurability between body and soul, it cannot be (pace Aristides) 
because the soul in any way influences the natural shape of the body. 

АЙ this adds up to what, prima facie, appears a dilemma for Platonists, who 
want to ensure the soul's separability and autonomy on the one hand, while 
explaining its compatibility with and responsiveness to its embodied environment 
оп the other; a tension, crudely put, between the best in the opposing models of 
psychological epiphenomenalism and teleology. Their response to it was to find a 
middle way. Instead of arguing that the fit between body and soul was explained, 
in one direction or the other, by their union, they argued that their union is 
explained by their fit. When a soul ‘descends’ to a body, it is because their 


ŠM Photius notoriously appears to equivocate over the possibilty that there are forms of 
individuals (Blumenthal 1966); and И (or when) he believes this (sp, Елле 5 7), one 
‘right be tempted о think that an india form bes кизее behind an explanation of Ка ot 
her paycho- physical peculiantes. But in fact Plotinus is clear that individual characteristic» are due. 
(not to individual form, but to the particular material circumstances of the instantiation of the species 
orm (9. 11-1459 (2 the heart proof: м fra dental of individus forms ck do $ 7. 2) 
Even if individual forms exist, A. Н. Armstrong (1977) rightly argues that they would individuate at 
much higher ontologeal lvl (vi. wherever a real forma dderence can e detected. i it can he 
clearly in the case of the true, higher selves of individual men’: 58). They would not, in other words, 
be esponuble (ы а person's phys appearance it slone moral carat 

399 CE Longinus ap, Prochus, Ow the Timarus i. 51. 9-13 Diehl (= fr. 27 Beisson-Patilion); and 
Prochs тей, bid ш. 322. 26-9, 

399 Like the Stoics, to this extent, Porphyry believes that the embryo i in strict truth a plant, and. 
that the soul does not enter the body until the moment of birth (the proof of this being, in fact, the 
тв purpose of the work af Ст), For the entry ofthe sod at rh, caso Porphyry 266 
‘Smith (бот lamblicho ар. Stobaeus, dur 31. 2-6 Wachamuh Proc, Oe the Timea ik 
э 119 Diei. 
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respective natures, independently considered, make them ‘suitable’ for each 
other." This is how Plotinus describes it: 
The souls of men see their images as if in the mirror of Dionysus and come to be on that 
level with a leap from above... (4. 3. 12. 1-2)" 
Each soul comes down to а body made ready for it according to its resemblance to the 
soul's disposition (ath homoidsin tés diatheseds). It is carried there to that to which it is 
made like (hei an homoidtheisa ёй)... (4. 3. 12. 37-8). 
There is a different time for each soul, and when its time comes, as if at the call of a herald, 
it descends and enters into the appropriate body (то prosphoron sóma) (4. 5. 13. 8-10). 
Despite appearances, it should be noted that, strictly speaking, the 
‘resemblance’ here does not refer in the first place to resemblance between the 
body and the soul—that is, if we think of the soul in its truest sense as an 
incorporeal ‘mind’ or intellect. The soul in this sense does not necessarily have 
character in terms of which it would make any sense to talk about its 
resemblance to this or that body in the first place. (Many Platonists believe that, 
at least the first time a soul ‘descends’ to а body, it does so in a state of moral 
purity. Rather, the resemblance is primarily that between the body and the 








2 Cf ao eg, Porphyry, ad Gatrum 11. 2 (бите sympasheis i the meant by which body and 
soul are thoroughly bound together) For the retanonthip ofthe في‎ чен sou! حلب‎ the pretormed 
body in Plotinus, cf. Blumenthal (19719) with Gorrigan's rejoinder (1985) (exp. 46 for what he 
argues ithe Peripatenc vocabulary of tabby’) Since the character ofthe body i determined by 
t temperament which in tun susceptible to ew ronmental fences, iti subject to change over 
time a welt cf eig Plotinus for the eflect of diet (3. 1. 1. 33-6) and climate [3 1. $. M-3 4 5.7. 
20-6). It worth noting, then, that the ‘stability’ of a particular body for a particular soul res on 
э dischronic understanding of what i 1 be » body i i à Ме, not » moment, to which the sol 
descenda C. Plotinus 2. 3. 15 aluo Proc, Ow he Timaeus i16) Diehl Accounts of the path taken 
bythe soul n it descent towards the body through the zones ofthe zodiac and the spheres of the 
planets away of explaining (or exprening) ow гэ имиип are commensurate not just wath the 
synchronic state of the body at which и arrives but withthe diachronic fate of that body (eg 
Porphyry 271 Smith; Macrobius, Ou th Dream af аре 1 12; and fer the influence that бе stars 
have at lest on one's phyucal temperament, cE Cram ар Origen, Against Celmar. 21; Раш 3. 1. 
© 3-114 37. 20-3, Porphyry, Cave of the Nymphs 22-3 = Numenius fr. 31, 10-26 des Places 
Prochs, Ow the Republic i. 54-65 Krol). This explains how Plotinus can know something of a 
person's (character and) fate from his or her body (2 3. 7. 8-11). while at the same time denying 
(паме the practice of philosophy prer one freedom from physical inclination) that atology а 
determinative (3. |. $. 35-7 and 3.1.6. 9-11 ми 2. 3. 12; aiso Olympiodorus, On the Gorgas 48. 5 
Westerink cf Procl, On Providence 3. 14-18, 20). 1t aiso explains why Proclus thinks 
| murky logan’ when apped tothe newborn, shou temperament has ve o stable (amos 
lags, Рањ "M. 6 Pasquali. 

‘On the image of rhe "mirror of Dionysus’, ме Pépin (1970). 

79 CF Alcinous, Didekalito 25. 6, 178 36-7 Hermann (souls descending secording o natural 
sequence oF divine wil): Cebus ap Origen, Арти Саи & 53 (souls descending "Yor the 
administration of the world’), lamblschus ар, Stobaeus, Ecepee i380. 6-9 Wachimuth (some souls 
“come down in order ta bring talvation and purification and perfection 1o hong m this world, and 
make an unsulied descent; dio Procl, On the Tima i. 295. 15-20 Diehl (he moral purity of 
the soul on it first descent ensures that it wll о! enter the body of an animal). Галы 
however contrasts Croniut, Numenius, and Harpocration, «ho think that ‘every embodiment evil 
(ар. Stobaeus, Écogue i. 380. 14-19 Wachsmuth = Numenius f. 68 des Places c£ aho fr. 32 and 
Эй), and Plutarch too perhaps thought that every decent Бери with something lke carnal deste 
(Divine Retribution 565 0-566 n; c£ again sho Arties Quistitanun, Ox Мыш 2. B) 
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soul's ‘vehicle'—the astral or pneumatic body with which it is provided as a 
means of establishing its presence in the physical cosmos.™™ For the body and 
the soul's vehicle do share something in virtue of which they can be said to 
resemble one another: a material and irrational nature." It is true that the 
body's nature is the more intrusive, as its greater density and complexity makes 
it more sensitive to external forces and more determinedly inclined to act in 
certain ways in respect of them. The body's behavioural inclinations are, indeed, 
strong enough to be considered quasi-moral, and even came to be classified as 
‘virtues’ and ‘vices’ of a kind, albeit a low-level Кп. Nevertheless, the vehicle 
عمط‎ a certain (irrational) sensitivity too; and it is in terms of the congruence 
between this and the irrational nature of the body that we can understand the 
attraction between a particular soul and a particular body. The soul, in short, is 
attracted to a particular body by the ‘6t it recognizes between the body which it 
is due to control and the vehicle through which it will exercise that control, 





2° рр claims that "most Platonis! think that the soul joins directly with the body 
(ap. Stobaeus, Elagu i. 385. 1-10 Wachsmth), though in fact, our evidence includes only two 
‘notable exponent of such a view: Plutarch (for whom c. n 231 below): and, apparently, Akinout, 
‘who seems to think that the roots of irrational desire are part of the soul itself (cf. Dudaskalikes 28.7, 
178 39-46 Hermann), actualized when й swap its star for an earthly body a its vehic (16.2, 172. 
2-19 Hermann). Note, however that where there в no danger of ombipuity it is quite ual for 
Platonis о apply the term ‘sou! to the combination of soul (properly speaking) and vehi. or 
‘even tothe vehicle on its own lef. Plotinus 1. 1. 12 21: alle pochi ede). For Numenius, tthe other 
егете, the vehicle actualy u another ou of the tame substance as the evil word soul posited by 
Ма dualism: ee esp. f. 44 des Places. 

ЭУ CC esp. lamblichus эр. Stobaeus, Eelogue i 385. 1-10 Wachamuth (but for the text ме 
Festupére 195%: 297 with тп. <f Finamore and Dillon 2002 ad loc. with discussion at 184-5), 
Prod, Оя the Тиш, lik 2M. 8-237. 6 Diehl, variously encompasting the views of Albinus 
Atticus, Porphyry, and Syriam. Proclus himself posts two vehicles one properly rational and 

the other containing root’ of rationality | aire f ідом ad) view which Dodds 
(1963) 307 thinks might have been suggested by Plotinus é 7. 3 ft but cf already Akcinous, 
Didaslios 25.7, 78. 98-46 Hermann. In Patach’s distinctive psychology, the individual soul it 
леву involved with the material and the irrational une t represents the organization of ты vol, 
‘hich for him is irrational (On the Generation of the Soul 1014 00). Although йз activi ts made 


Vitee 430. Он the Spe of Socrates $91 OU. 

Э The notion of physical пое [and vice) becomes part of a standard Neoplatoni scheme with 
lambiichus, assuming him te be behind the whole of Damascus, Commentary onthe Phan (vermo 
1), MA) Westerink CE later on, and jo for example, Oiympiodorus, On the Phaedo 8. 2 1-7; 
Nemesis, Он the Nature of Man 2, 25. 20-4 Morani; and already Akinous, Didasalios 14, 152. 
23-9 Hermann; Apuleis, On Pat 2 6. AN of the formalizes a ditincton that can be found readily 
enough in Pato: eg. Republic 5180-5194. 

7H This is sometimes expressed a8 the allocation by Providence of а soul to a particular body, 
which in turn allows the proces to be decribed ss a matter of the sous "punishment" or cur, CL 
Т lmblich ap Stobaeus Elog 1 380 9-14 узат: abo Procis, Commentary om Plat 
Fine Alcibiades 94.4 15 Westerink quoted below ın the test There u of cours no contradiction with 
the idea that the process is do mural since nature а understood 10 be an instrument of 
providence. Compare also Origen, Ow First Principles 1. & 1; Against Cbs 1. 32-3 (better oul ме 
allotted beter bodies according 40 certain “esoteric prinipier) Note that this later pase 
is supported by appeal t Zopyrus. Lomas, and Polemon, who. in Oriens report, thought that 
“all bodies ate appropriate for their soub” (1 33. 14) (Tha а scarcely evidence for dove engagement 
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‘There are, of course, implications here for physiognomy—though somewhat 
negative, in the first place since, given that the soul might not be morally tainted 
when it descends to the body, there should be no absolute expectation that one 
could discern the moral character of the soul from the appearance of its body 
(though one might expect, less interestingly, to learn something about its 
vehicle). However, it turns out that the soul is rather rarely innocent of moral 
character when it descends. Most incarnations are reincarnations, and motivated 
ресу by Ба ао a э жй ы ы quens Bie acd са cet 
to the mat character. And in this case, the way to 
Fiakra peas a ea eae eae xire r 
acquired by the soul will precisely be a reflection of the non-rational character 
of its vehicle, whose similarity with the new body again explains their union. 
This is inevitably true, because it is in the soul's identification of itself with the 
body it previously inhabited, mediated through the congruent passions of the 
vehicle, that the soul's character is established. 

It needs to be emphasized that there is no external necessity that can lead the 
soul to acquire a tainted moral character. Indeed, the soul, as an essentially 
intellectual and incorporeal entity, is normally (certainly after Plotinus) taken to 
be strictly impassible throughout: immune to the shocks which affect the body 
and the passions they arouse in it. Nevertheless, as the soul is aware of what is 
happening with the body, what tends to happen is that it becomes so engrossed 
їп it that it starts to mistake the passions of the body for its own: 


It is as if someone standing on a promontory should cause his image and shape to appear 
in a flowing river, keeping his face still while the stream as it moved changed his image 
every which way so that it presented it in different ways at different moments—skewed 
and straight, fragmented and whole, as chance would have it. Seeing this, the man might 
think that he was realy undergoing these things, though he was only looking at his 
shadow in the water; and the thought would make him anguished, disturbed, perplexed, 
frustrated. The soul i in the same case when it sees its image in the body being carried 
along in the river of becoming and changed all the time by passions arising from within 
and by external forces. The soul is actually unchanged, but it thinks itself changed because 
it does not know itself and thinks that it is its own image. It becomes disturbed, 
‘perplexed, und bewildered. (Proclus, On the Timaeus ii, 330. 10-24 Diehl.) 

When the soul does this, when it comes to identify itself with the physical 
passions of the body, we can talk of it as having, to this extent, a moral character. 
And the moral character it acquires, its desires and concerns, etc., will of course 
be precisely those of йз body, and (what amounts to the same thing) of its 
vehicle, through which it perceives the body. Furthermore, since the soul retains 
its vehicle after death, it will retain the character it acquired when during life it 
came to identify itself with it. When it next descends to a body we will no longer 





with the theory of physiognomy on Origen's part, by the way, but it does show an awareness of the 
tents which is unusual among Chestians—ct above п. 210. It abo helps in general 10 confirm the 
relevance of physiognomy within theoretical discussions of body and soul) 

P And по the soul might be sid to be incined to (reincarnation (sc in a certain sort of body) by 
из own passions: cf. Plutarch at Divine Remibuion 566 л and S67 x; Cebus ap. Origen, Against Clu 
3.53; f. Proclus, Он the Timaeus iii. 299. 26-9 Diehl. 
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be able to make a distinction between the moral character of the soul and the 
inclinations of the vehicle: they will have become the same thing. The similarity 
between the soul and the body to which й is next attracted will not only be a 
congruence between the character of the vehicle and that of the body, but also а 
congruence between the inclinations of the body and the character—the moral 
character—of the soul. 

Since Platonists came to rely for their understanding of the physical nature 
and development of the body on medical texts, and particularly on Galen, all of 
this represents a convergence of sorts (albeit from a very different direction) on 
the reductionist position we have seen described by Galen in the QAM. The 
Platonist position is that the body's character is a function of its physical 
temperament, and that the soul's moral character, assuming it is not perfectly 
virtuous, is acquired through identification with the body. It follows, then, that 
in a certain sense we can after all say that the moral character acquired by the 
soul is consequent on the body's physical temperament. Olympiodorus sees an 
analogy for the process in the way in which the same water takes on different 
characters according to the nature of the earth through which it flows 
(Commentary on Aristotle's Meteora 148. 21-4 Stüve): 


Consider the case of souls, which change according to the underlying temperament of the 
body if they don't have reason in charge of the reins. When reason is present, on the other 
hand, the soul does not serve the body's temperament. 

Plotinus too talks about how the soul might lose its freedom, more or less, 
when it enters the body. Then its passions are stronger in relation to the body's 
physical temperament (1. 8. & 28-38), which can compel the compliant soul to 





1 explain. 
irascibility (4. 3, 23. 42-7; 4. 4. 28, 40-5, 49-52); desires in general have their 
origin in the body (4. 4. 20. 28-36; 4. 4. 21; 4. 8. 2. 42-5), specifically the area 
around the liver (4. 4. 28. 17). All this (to pick up another theme we have seen 
to be important in the discussions of Aristotle and Galen) helps explain why 
children tend to take after their parents psychologically as well as physically (2. 3. 
12, 14. 5-9); it also explains bow environmental factors, which, as we saw 
above, affect physical temperament, might thereby influence a person's moral 
development as well. When Plotinus says that ‘the soul is open in many ways to 
being moulded by the nature of places and waters and air; and the locations of 
cities differ as do the temperaments of bodies’ (4. 3. 7. 22-5), there might be an 
allusion to Galen's reading of the Hippocratic АЗУР as a text demonstrating the 


С. Plotinus 1. 8. c4 4.2. 42-5, Even intelligence ca be hampered to some degree by the 
body: bur ir is very important thatthe embodiment precisely obec the soul to diflering degrees in 
this case we should not wis 1o ay that the power of thought was given by the body in various 
degrees pace Galen, of cours. СЕ Plotinus 4 3. 26 12-14 on memory in particular; also Longinus 
ч Proc, Or the Timaeus 162. 15-27 = ft. 36 Beason-Patilon (рап), Proc himself t On the 
Timaeus ш. 349. 20-350. 8 Diehl. 

9 CE generally 23: 13-16 € 4 28 40-5; 4.7, 
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dependence of temperament, and so character, on the environment ) QAM 57. 
14-62. 22 Müller). 

Given the explicit aversion we have seen to Galen's reductionism in the 
writings of Proclus, this might seem surprising. But the invocation of Galen does 
not, of course, now suggest approval of the claim that the soul, or any part of the 
5. ks جمد‎ vbi tipici ممصا مد عد‎ war in da 
character of the soul is somehow determined by the body. Such a ‘strong’ 
reading of Galen's thesis has been roundly rejected. Nevertheless, it is open to 
Platonists to appropriate Galen's language for another, weaker reading of the 
relationship between body and soul, one which suits their purposes rather 
well." When Galen says that ‘the powers of the soul follow the temperaments 
of the body’, it is possible to read ‘follow’ in a sense less than deterministic: 
to use Galen's considerations in order to support a model according to which, 
although the soul remains independent of the body, it can nevertheless choose, 
by the acquiescence of reason, to ‘follow’ the body—ie. to identify its interests. 
with it. Proclus himself, therefore, despite his rejection of a strict reading of the 
opening line of Galen's QAM, can now, with suitable qualification, quote it more 
favourably (On the Republic i. 222. 14-15 Kroll, referring back to Il. 4-6, where 
the Galenic quotation is unabbreviated): 

In the uneducated, the powers [c of the soul follow the temperaments [sc of the body 

‘The same allusion (with the same qualification) is to be found in 
Olympiodorus (On the Gorgias 49. 6. 7-9 Westerink): 

It is said that the powers of the sou! follow the temperaments of the body, but we must add 
"unless philosophy counteracts their effect’ 

Galen, similarly, must lurk behind the ‘doctors’ attacked by Philoponus in his 
Commentary on the De Anima (xv. 50. 16 ff. Hayduck). These doctors are in fact 
invoked twice: first after a survey of ways in which passions seem to be the 
result of physical states (including disease or diet at 50. 16-51. 3); and then in 
а discussion of various ways in which mental operations too seem to be 
determined or affected by the state of the body and the nature of diet (51. 3-51. 
15). On both occasions (with an insignificant change of word-order) 

says: 
Rese e Ms Dar a ht prt а ple M مس سمب‎ i йв 


Similarly at 155, 31-4: 


That sos эз seed Ыы Mira tog, a مسي أن ساك‎ à percer penton 
is because of their relationship to the body and their sympathy with it—which is 
SA P HAE ees Sen paseo Sen Mais ра 


7 And remember that Galen himself equivocates over the sense he gives to ‘follow’ in 
bis chim that ‘the powers of the soul follow the temperaments of the body’ cf. again Section V. 
м. 
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And, finally, cf. 183. 30-4, which shows that they are, to this extent and with 
the appropriate qualification, right to think it: 

When intellect, the natural leader, is not in charge, order is overthrown and the powers of 
the soul follow the temperaments of the body. 

People who have a peculiar moral character have it because they have 
‘acquiesced in the inclinations of their bodies, and to this extent their character is 
explained by their temperament—by the very feature of their physiology which, 
эз Galen described in the QAM and as the Platonists must therefore have been 
fully aware, was responsible for the appearance of their body as well. 

To the extent, then, that most people fail to preserve the original purity of 
their souls, and identify themselves with their bodies, we can understand how it 
is that a person’s moral character will be predictable from his or her appearance: 
both are underwritten by bodily temperament through a process similar in 
crucial respects to the mechanism spelt out by Galen. Of course, a person can 
improve, more or less, through philosophy, or become worse by embodiment in 
a life that allows wider scope to develop his or her passions. The change of moral 
state (of the degree of identification with bodily passions) will, in any case, 
be carried forward after death, to form the basis for the next choice of life. 
Perhaps the mest striking und specifie example of physiognomy in a Pinonist 
text comes (again) in Proclus—his description of selection of 
[нчи „з Achixdes seme ud trough pers Ere acquired 
а moral character close to perfection, and in receiving now a body appropriate to 
its nature enabled Socrates to see that he could be helped towards the ultimate. 
achievement (Commentary on Plato s First Alcibiades 94. 4-15 Westerink): 
Socrates saw many wonderful indications in Alcibiades that he was capable of virtue. 
His very size and beauty were signs of the outstanding power, strength, and preeminence 
of his soul; but nature, who crafts the body as a tool | ж. for the soul], attached further 
symbols of these traits to his appearance as well. When Socrates saw these, he understood 
that the boy was worthy of his care and attention. He derived this custom from the 
Pythagoreans, who would judge whether those who came to them were capable of the 
greater life on the basis of physical signs. The idea is that nature constructs bodies which 
are suitable for the particular souls which will use them as their tools, and sets out images 
(eikonas) of these souls in the bodies. Through these images, someone clever at 
‘recognizing such things can uncover the individual characteristics of particular souls. 

Socrates was disappointed, of course; but he was no more wrong to see a 
noble nature in Alcibiades than Phaedo's Zopyrus had been to see a vicious 
character in Socrates. Alcibiades really did have a promising soul, which earned 
him a wonderful body. He squandered his opportunity. 

It is necessary to end this section with a word of qualification, As 1 suggested 
at the beginning, there is not a great deal of physiognomy in Neoplatonist works, 
and the range of such physiognomical passages as we have is 
narrow, the bulk of it being constituted by reports of its use by Pythagoras and 


28 CE On the De anima зэ. 52.7, 388.25 Hapduck On ће Physics xe. 191, 18 Vill. For the 


same claim, but in language not зо obviously auding to Galen, Simpliciun, On the De anima xi 19. 
4-6 Haydock. 
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Socrates (though one might be tempted to find more, unsignalled examples in 
the biographical works of Plutarch). Significant too is the real 

placed on the ability of physiognomy to discover the character of someone's soul 
in the sense of his or her potential potential as a Pythagorean recruit, for 
‘example; or potential for learning from Socrates. The fact that Socrates picks out 
Alcibiades as well as Plato as promising youths reminds us (as | said) that 
potential can go unfulfilled. This is important because there are aspects of Plato's 
inheritance which stop the Platonists from spending too much time on the 
subject. For a start, if | am right that ‘physiognomy’ properly describes the 
discovery of innate psychological character (rather than, for example, character 
acquired under the influence of the body), then the term should not be used of 
‘pure’ souls in their first descent to the body, even when (as often) they quickly 
succumb to the body's influence. It should instead be restricted to subsequent 
cases of descent where the soul has a moral character independently of the body 
to which it is joined. But it is, of course, hard to know which is which. And in 
any case, the practical focus of Platonist ethics demands that we concentrate on 
the soul's potential for purity, its capacity for free action, undetermined and 
uncoloured by the body. Physiognomy as a practice thrives on the suggestion 
that the soul is constrained by the body, but we should actually be concentrating 
our thoughts on the freedom we have to release ourselves from it: the freedom. 
not to identify ourselves with passions that have their roots in the body 
(cf, Plotinus 1. 2. 5. 12-15; 1. 2. 5. 21-31; 3. 1. 7. 13-20; 3. 6. 3), a freedom 
Which we acquire when we turn away from the body and back towards the 
intellectual realm (Proclus, On Providence and Fate 20). The Platonist soul might 





R As do eg Misener (1924) 110-10; Evans (193$) 57 with п. X (1941) 108-5: Métrnux (1995) 
3-4 On the other hand, Sassi (1992) concludes that Plutarch is amifisiagnomico— that he i aware of 
and unes phyvognomka! auccutons on some occawom, but debteatly avonds or subverts them 
поет, Sau view и undoubtedly based оп а more sophisticated new o Plutarch. neveribden i 
might be too pemimistic We know that Plutarch had a mechanism by which he could explain the 
union of soul and body by their similarity (see эрме n. 231 above); we know that other Platonim. 
accepted the posslxliry of phywognomy under these condibons. and we know, finally, that it з quite 
standard for à philosopher to acept phywognomy a à meant of аскат а person's innate 
digoution without Бети that behavior i any wey determined by phys contin Tha. 
“could account for the practical ‘ambivalence’ in Plutarch's use of phystognomical evidence a outlined 
фу Saal; would alao explain how he could, withow inconsistency or opportuni (pace Wardman 
1967), argue in one place that sculpture cannot capture a man's characier and way of life’ (to ethos kai 
ton mopon Cimon 12-3), yet elsewhere fd statues that do reflect his abject character (at Maria 
2 1), ad can even use sculpture a evidence for character (Themes 22 3 Arata 3 2: ck perhaps 
Alexander 1, 3). t might simply depend on the person and whether his or her success involved 
overcoming or exploiting inate disposition. For the cord, then, Plutarch finds rectae of 
‘character in the looks of he folowing mth references to the eponymous Lk unen сепили sated) 
Sulla (2. 1, 6 6-7; c. Ма meeting with a Chaldean, charscteried, though not decribed, s a 
hysiognomist и 55-6) Pompey (2. 1). Alexander (А 1-1 ck. Pompey 1. 1), Tinodeie (Aleander 
12. 4), Demetrius (2. 2-3). Antony (4. 1), Рутин (3. 4h. Maras (2.1), and Anat (3. 2) 
(For completeness, other characters whose рауы features ate дек тед are Corien, Picola 16 
4-5, Themistocles a 22, 5; Pericles at 3.2 Alcibiades at 1. 3-4; Lysander at 1. 1-1 Apes и 22; 
Diocles, Алиш, 20. 1; Galba at 27. % also Cyrus, Precepes of Statecraft 821 +. Less pertinently, 
енны? facial expression st Take Talk 6200; бетта unge eye at |. & Fabian Marimar 
vatis) 
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Leas: acy wn cr .دمرس ديا‎ MC PRA EE Je 
towards making us see that this is an eradicable fault. 


күз e the ey oC Ra Selo he ts ا اس‎ 

difficult it makes things, cannot prevent psychological self-reform and 

i 3 wey‏ سدم ميد soos Vor рый, of‏ اب Тий‏ ساد تا 

tet Pato does tbat they ше concanon tobe on o rein 
he would 


f. The 
Whele pote of this Рой to concent the mind upwards, not down ta 
the compound about which physiognomy speaks. 


eg Olymplodorus, Commentary on the Phuado 124. 13-20 Norvin; Nemesius, On the Nature of 
Man 1. 4 2033. П Morel Gives de graendi ocean ef سس‎ омба this roin 
‘one might expect i to be the case that animal reincarnation, if а occurs, fulfils the conditions that 
make human physiognomy posible ie a person «il enter an anima! psycho phyucally sucable for. 
ya or her moral state If thus ts right, then Platonis who bebevd in animal transmigration might 
have used the fact fo guarantee the relevance of a study of animal species im collecting 
hyiognomial ngm But we hive no evidence that anyone ded thi 


Earlier drafts of material from this study have been presented at seminars in Dorham, Reykjavik, 
Warwick, London (at the Institute of Cluusical Studies), and Austin, Texas: my thanks ю the 
organizers and audiences in each cae. | am very grateful as well to Simon Swain for asking me to 
think about this interesting topic; and to Christopher Rowe, both for his comments, ané for his 
support at Durham, where most of the work was done. Vivian Nutton and Philip van der Ek 
suffered а too eariy draft of Section V, which was greatly improved in the light of their generous 
‘comments 


3 
Polemon’s Physiognomy 
Simon Swain 


This chapter offers an interpretation of Polemon's Physiognomy in its second- 
century context. Why was it written and how did contemporaries read it from 
the perspective of their own cultural horizons? The Physiggnomy survives in two 
complementary versions, Adamantius’ Greek abridgement and the Leiden 
‘Arabic translation. The closeness of these makes it reasonable to follow Foerster 
in holding that Adamantius" Greek text is very similar to Polemon's own. In the 
previous chapter George Boys-Stones has explored the earlier literature on which 
the Physiognomy builds. Polemon was influenced by Ps.-Aristotle and (perhaps) 
Los and no doubt by otber lost writings and oral radios. But his work is 
very far from being a summary of his predecessors. Rather, Polemon 


attention to the eye, and maps onto these parts or sub-parts particular moral 
political qualities. The examples of real enemies and acquaintances which 
Survive in the Leiden (especially in the section on the eye and in the final 
chapters only preserved in the Arabic) put flesh on the bones. This observation 
of morally bad and (to a far lesser extent) good types places the Physiognomy 
firmly within the culture of inspection and moral evaluation that is visible in so 
much of the literature of Polemon's time and which is arguably a product of the 
competition and rivalry of elite life. By grouping appearances and qualities the 
Eiriogony may even be rend simply teling readers what they should be 
like, just as contemporary moralists make their descriptions of anger, greed, 
and so on the basis of self-reflection and moral improvement." In addition, the 
Physiognomy provides important information on Polemon's attitude to Rome 
and the emperor Hadrian, and in general terms offers valuable commentary on 
the character of political and civic life in the Greek world of the second century. 
‘The culture of observation and evaluation among Polemon's peers is the focus 
of the first two sections of this chapter. Section {introduces the inks between 





* CE below, 195-7. Moralis Plutarch’s Absence of Anger; below, 138-40, 191-2 for anger, عه‎ 
in the Physogromy. 
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gender boundaries (an area of great importance in the Physiognomy), the idea 
of preserving face before superiors, peers, and inferiors on the social ladder, the 


logic, its moral system, 
purposes in writing, and his idea of the "pure Greek’, all of this in the light of the 
Cultural and political background of the time. 


1. THE SECOND SOPHISTIC 





sufficient ч к 

to return to the standards of yesteryear which modern trainers and competitors 
have departed from. In all these works Philostratus presents as his solution 
a rather exclusive Hellenism which builds on the perceived greatness and purity 


Arai (1978) he non э Gordion nn be Себа 1) poem of Aen 
(Philonratas, VS Preface, 480 1. 17 ‘bet of proconsul). Jones (2002) argues attractively but 
unconvincing (why ‘best of سمو يديم‎ and ot ‘emperor for Gordian Ш bermeen 242 and 244. 


studies of Campanile (1999) and (2009). 

> ә important to эпе (a) thet би бабай сета this period did ot ийи overnight, snd 
Jo there are precunon of parucular elements stretching back into the Hellenutic period (Sed to It 
ach nd (0 dut Ња ل‎ did not dear фи ao Уй, but bern NO and OO 
elements of it were ргорештЧу submerged absorbed, and replaced in the long, slow, change 
brought about by the Christianization of pagan antiquity (cf. Markus 1990, exp. sections 2 and 3 on. 
the fruition of this proces). 
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of the Classical age of Greece. Не passes this off as if it were a natural and 


the religious conception of pure Hellenic presented in the text 
is informed by Pythagorean ideas of what Philostratus (and others) call 
К life. Neopythagoreanism was influential in the 


Visor. pop Porphyry имени the end of фи cata veta a 
redirection of Platonism under the influence of Neopythagorean doctrines. 

‘One of the chief political functions of this rather exclusive philosophy was 
‘opposition to Christianity, Apollonius was a useful figure in this battle and was 


the 
Christian thinkers and writers for the first time during his own life make it likely 
that at least one factor behind his advocacy of an elitist Hellenism in Apollonius 
and other works including the Lives of the Sophists was a fear of things to come." 





of rhetoric took place with Nicetes of Smyrna and the flourishing crowd 
of sophists who continued to his own day. Philostratus does indeed give many 





in general in the period of the High Roman Empire. 

When it comes to factual information, the Lives seem fairly reliable. But the 
studiedly relaxed tone of the work has led many to accept Philostratus’ 
description of a world full of sophists somewhat uncritically. 'Sophist’ means 


+ Eusebius, Against Hierocles, with T. D. Barnes (1981) 164-7. 
1 ne (990, (есіне) 
For a recent overview see Puech (2002) 6-38. Heath (2004) objects to Philostratus’ lack of 
teres inthe techmiealthearetieal ude of Greek rhetoric but thus u certainly presupposed in much 
of his materia. 
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someone who teaches rhetoric to pupils for money; we are fortunate 
in possessing a later second-century thesaurus by one of Philostratus’ subjects, 
Julius Pollux, which makes this fairly certain.” Philostratus wrote after Marcus 
Aurelius had encouraged cities to establish official chairs to teach rhetoric 


position as 'sophist of the city’. 
Philostratus’ emphasis of the term. But he also wanted to connect the leading 
lights of rhetoric with the famous, if few, sophists of Classical Athens. 
And in using ‘sophist” so freely he is doing exactly what he does in his other 


constructed. He makes an exclusive group stand for the wider cli 
it so well that it is easy to follow him into thinking that they did." 

Not everyone saw sophists as desirable. For many in the second century 
the word bore the bad sense of political and social immorality that Plato and 
Isocrates had given to it in the fourth century sc. Pollux devotes half his entry 
to this. Polemon's enemy Favorinus of Arles, for example, was included by 
Philostratus in the category of philosopher-sophist along with the famous Dio of 
Prusa (45-115), an older contemporary and teacher of Polemon.'' Both men 
are known from their own and others’ works and both preferred to be known as 
philosophers, not sophists. Again, Philostratus had absolutely no doubt about 
labelling as a sophist the greatest master of Greek rhetoric in the second century, 
Aelius Aristides. But in his extensive works Aristides most definitely rejects the 
title on account of its bad connotations. In all three cases (quasi-)philosophical 
‘objections reflecting the legacy of Plato are the reason for dissociation from the 
term." In the Physiognomy Polemon uses the term ‘sophist’ of his bitter enemy, 
Favorinus, and this might encourage us to assume that he did not use it 
of himself." However, as I have noted in the Introduction, he is styled ‘sophist’ 
in an inscription on a statue base from the agora of Smyrna honouring а 
neighbouring city, perhaps Pergamum. Here Polemon is acting as a political 
leader, and is given his full Roman name ‘Marcus Antonius Polemon’. But his 
intellectual activity as an orator is also stressed—indeed 'sophist is placed in a 
position of emphasis on the stone—and this surely indicates that the unknown 
diplomatic action was secured by a speech he had made. This is precisely the 
combination of ‘culture and power’ that is о conspicuous in the Live." On the 
dedication Polemon made to the most famous orator of classical Athens, 











7 Date: Avotins (1975) 320-1 with Swain (1990) 215-16. At 4. 41-51 (ed. Bethe) орн ina 
headword which is then glosed as ‘teacher, educator, interprete, guide, mentor’; Pollux goes on to 
speak of earnings, pupil, fees, and adds a long section on how to rubbish the sophists (after Plato) 
for their trickery and flattery. He evidently knew what be was talking about. 

VEA CUM. 


De Baby 

трча 

19 Philostratus, VS 1. 25. 539 = 50. 6 Kayser. 

13 Aristides’ theoretical works on rhetoric and its integrity make this clear in his case: Orr. 2,3, 34. 

39 Leiden ch. 1 A20. Arabic borrowed the Greek term (the form used is perfectly regular, despite 
^ suspicions: ef. Ulmann 2002 tv vostris) 

1“ ICM. 1 no. 676 = Puech (2002) no. 211: above, Ch. 1, p. 2 
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Demosthenes, іп the Asclepicion at Pergamum he simply named himself 
"оюму, Bat the claim bere to cqehmlemce with the рее omtor- 
statesman of ancient Greece is indicative of the fact that Polemon surely did not 
see himself primarily as a "teacher of boys’ (with whom Philostratus says the 
sophist ‘will spend most of his day’, VS 2. 26, 614 Olearius = 114. 2-3 Kayser). 

Most of the subjects of Philostratus biographies (including Polemon) were 
closely involved in the political life of the communities where they lived. In this 


Ss oin sc Bot cock da lager spss ur өйы by a Rr 


displayed a 
terrific loyalty to the towns where they resided. Investment in these towns in the 
High Roman Empire is such a widely attested phenonemon that it scarcely needs 
comment. But, to be brief, the motivation for it was twofold. First, it was 


those who made them. "^ This leads us to the second motive: reputation. It was 
ingrained in Graeco-Roman culture that public honour and repute were an 
obligatory aim for the upper classes. In his essay on the philosopher Epicurus 
daim that living privately was actually preferable to public life, Plutarch 

(d. с120) scoffingly compares great public figures and their glory (doxa) with 
Epicurus ‘living in his tiny garden procreating children with the mistress he 
shared with Polyaenus’ (Not Even a Pleasant Life is Possible Epicurus 
1098 v). The stability of the aristocratic families of the Greek East only increased 
the desire for glory in each new generation, 

Competition (philotimia, "love of honour) is a central concept. Literary 
authors and inscriptions attest a fascination with philotimia. Plutarch and Dio 
explore the ambiguity of the term which oscillated between public service and 
personal ambition. In its public sense it came to stand for the more technical 
‘euergesia, “benefaction’.” The ancient rivalries between great families and 





3١ Phrynichus, Selections 96 (ed. Facher ‘For Demosthenes of Parama. Polemon as instructed in 
* dream’ The inscription (with an almost identical text) has been found: Habicht (1969) no, 33 
Note that Phrynichus himself (whose outiook was wholly scholarly) cals Polemon ‘the Jonan 
тй (ulo Ri. 4м). A Va oct Роа cities Gd ck a. НИ. for Рон а 

the Asclepieion c. Philostratus. VS 595 = 46. 17-21. 

The festival established by C. Julius Demosthenes at Oenoanda is emblematic of all this: ete 
Mitchell (1990), in general We (1988), and exp. Veyne (1990). Оз the real cons of benefaction, 
Duncan-Jones (1990), de 10-11. 

° See e. Dio, Or 38. 4), Plutarch, Political Advice ди. 30-1 
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the cities they represented encouraged intermarriage to dissolve tensions and 
aggregate wealth, and centuries of landholdings accumulated in this way meant 
that men like Polemon came to possess estates all over Asia Minor. This in turn. 
meant а constant touring of lands and villas with an eye on maximizing 
economic production and displaying oneself to as many people as possible. 
Hence the huge need for rhetoric, especially the thetoric of welcomes and 
departures which the ancients called ‘panegyric’. For stressing the qualities of the 
honorand with a rousing speech might just turn him to benefit the local 
community." f Philostratus was wrong to suggest that rhetoric had practically 
disappeared by the mid-first century," he was certainly right to identify a 
resurgence allied to the resurgence of the Greek elites themselves and their 
activities as political and economic leaders. 
The obsession with the past—classicism—is where culture combines with 
ideology. This ideology has a number of peculiar features. It was not backward- 
looking.? Rather, it served to validate present-day political formations. In their 
anxiety to acquire ancient pedigrees both Romans and Greeks had tied 
themselves to the world of Greek history and pre-history (myth) by invented 
ог other means. Many of those who did so were not Greek at all 
They and those like them adopted Greck culture because it offered them 
standing locally and abroad, The cultural dominance of Archaic and Classical 
Greece was so enormous that many non-Greeks were trapped by it. 
Roman military and political power allowed Romans the face-saving response 
of despising contemporary, real Greeks (whether they were actually Greeks or 
not). Greeks (in the wide sense) looked at the matter quite differently: they were 
magnified, not diminished, by the link with the past—which, however, they 
could not do without. Greek culture transcended the various complex social, 
cultural, and linguistic backgrounds of many of those who adopted it. It was а 
tremendous resource for these elites to draw on, and that is why they were 
prepared to have themselves educated in Classical Greek literature and thought. 
One of the marked features of second-century classicism is its expression 


to be able or appear able to use language heavily influenced by the Classics 
‘on such occasions and for such types of speech or writing as demanded it. 
“The range of permissible sources varied enormously. This is not surprising if one 


\ On such panegyical oratory see the study of Pernt (1993). 


* The argument of Bowie's (шик 1979 study: though Bowie's ‘nostalgia’ is certainly раг of the 
pice. 

% Published in Hinck (1873); re-edited in Render (1996). See Favrenu Lindet (2004); 
9 Stegemann (1952) 1343-44. Ов the education system and ite values see recently Heath (2004) 
Part Ш. 
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We should not forget that these aspects of classicism had a strongly political 
slant, sometimes overtly so. The definition of classicism was the preserve of the 
Чие. Classicism made the elite fel entitled to rule. There is evidence that it was 
resented and seen as an obstacle to progress? The fact that Christian 
intellectuals (Justin, Tatian, Clement, er al) from the the mid-second century 
она were say dic e юды and political pers ofthe caca legacy 
tha thelr religio forbade еш, ile tthe same Ue în many cae йшй 
classical Greek literary forms, shows up the inherent weakness 

Hellenism? What must have seemed to Polemon an E dere id 
objectives could easily be unpicked and segmented as needed. For the moment, 
in the second century, most of the eastern elites still signed up to the whole 
package and upheld the complex social rules that underpinned it. This is the 
world of the Physiognomy. 


П. MORALITY AND SOCIETY 


Second-sophistic society was full of rules—behavioural, linguistic, political. 
It was in the interests of all members of the elite that these rules should be 
maintained, This need produced a culture of mutual inspection and evaluation. 
In this ection 1 want to review some of the important тогайда ters ium 
by Polemon's contemporaries in order to consider the moral background of the 
Physiognomy. I shall be making special use of Polemon's older contemporary, 
Plutarch of Chaeroneia, whose extensive works form a vast encyclopedia of the. 
moral and political life of the period around ap 100. 1 shall also have much to say 
about a unique example of a basic guidebook of Greek manners which survives. 
in Arabic and which is likely to come from the first century. The works I shall be 
looking at are concerned with conduct in the widest sense. The Physiognomy is 
tn qe about observing sed бистон filings ence slowing one to sold 
"those who bear obvious signs of dishonesty, licentiousness or any wrong- 
ong. ам! ped spon бе wrongs of th bd bere Daring to experience 
them (Adamantius A2). eec dae terminology, 
mach of it bei decia, phone, betraying, being юру, appearing 
effeminate, etc. Much of the material I shall be looking at here is about 
controlling comparable acts. 1 begin by saying something about marriage as а 
ever homa er alm баре onde di 
work on the second sophistic period focuses on the nexus of identity and 
sexuality. The marriage relation and the establishment of public (or perhaps 
better, civie) morality within this, are areas which have attracted particular 
attention. 


28 Even by educated people: Galen, for example, has much 1o say about the absurdities of 
linguistic purum (though i respect o a cwm копии но of the Hippocr Согуш to nat it 
own system, he is an excellent example of how Clasucium furthered present-day needs) СЇ Swain 


(1996) 56-62. 
® Literary forme should not be confused with linguistic purism: only Clement, who was (as we 
‘shall see later) addressing a well-heeled lock. countenanced the ides of Acs. 
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Polemon finishes the Physiognomy with three chapters demonstrating his 
ability to predict what is about to happen (Leiden chs. 68-70). The longest (ch. 69) 
concerns abductions at weddings. Reproduction isthe single most important task. 


age particularly important 
in the life of a family where its future could be assured or undone. 
The overriding concern was to protect wealth and status, and marriages were 
arranged in order to leave nothing to chance." These tensions are nicely brought 
ош in Dio of Prusa’s contrast between a simple, rural wedding on Euboea and ‘the 
marriages of the rich, with their arrangers, investigations into wealth and lineage, 
their dowries, wedding gifts, promises and deceits, the agreements and contracts, 
and ultimately the quarrelling and feuds that often occurred at the very wedding’ 
(Or. 7. 80). The effort of marriage is most tellingly attested by the ‘rise’ of 
Greek romantic novels. There has been a huge amount of work on these texts in 
recent years.” There is virtually no doubt that they date to the period of the first 
three centuries an (though elements of this literature evidently reach back to the 
Hellenistic era); it îs quite possible, indeed likely, that some were written later. 
That prose fiction comes into being in the first century an is a fact of great 
historical interest. Romantic story lines are not found in every novel or 
[ерим эи we bee. Dt n e led Se ito 











ong) w the parodie (Aces Tt), the shes ofthe Young ore 
and heroine lead up to or are in the context of marriage. It seems to be the 
peior these novels were entertainment written to appeal to their readers’ 
interest in the lives that had been mapped out for them, hopefully without the 
trials and tribulations of the novelistic heroes. Other aspects of these texts, notably 
their tendency to be set in the same timeless Greek (and not Roman) world as that 
of fictional oratory, again suggest an elite audience.” 
Much of the recent writing on the romantic novels and on ideas about the 
construction of sexuality and gender in this period has been influenced by the 
French philosopher Michel Foucault's History of Sexuality. The first volume 


% CL the sequence of vocabulary at Pollux 3. 31-36: arrangers, inan, heresies, courtship, 


pledges, downies. presents. 
> For the abenes involved ck Adamantius B38 ‘olictng positions of power in the city and 
over the contract, cf below өп Plutarch, Peri dyipias 5324 at n. 62. 
Hermocrates, 


Fot the social competition and political pressures at work bere see Ritti (1988) 104-7. 
* For guidance on the background and contents of the novels ee Swain (19994), chs. 1 (Swain) 


thoroughgoing u o Pino. ме now Rep orthcoming) On Gress bow, pp 197 Е. 
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of this uncompleted series looked-—like other seminal texts by Foucault—at the 
formation of a key modern theme in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Foucault then came to feel that he had to turn back to Classical Antiquity 
in order to understand the Christian influences that were so very important in 
the formation of modern attitudes to sex and marriage. His second volume 
therefore examined Classical Athens and the third volume took for its subject the 
period of the High Roman Empire. Foucault's analysis of this age owed much 
to two prestigious French Classicists, Paul Veyne and Pierre Надо. In an 
important Annales article Veyne had argued that the emasculation of the Roman 
political elite under the emperors led them to turn their gaze inward, 10 


to famous examples like Pliny the Younger’s ‘affective’ letters to and about his 
wife Calpurnia, esp. 6. 5 (‘You cannot believe how much 1 miss you. I love you 
Sé mih... yee кон of be ht ang nest Yo, tci. adio 
Veyne was partly infuenced by the work of Norbert Elias on the development of 
courtly, bourgeois cultures and the rise of ‘manners’ and codes of conduct under 
the European monarchies. Foucault himself developed Veyne's ideas by 
positing the existence of what he called a ‘new conjugality' in the Roman world, 
а new feeling of equivalence between man and woman in the context of mariage. 
At the same time, he argued, the Classical Greek focus on male homosexuality 
(pederasty)—and intellectual discussion of this—had become less attractive. 
He identified the novels as particular expressions of conjugal love?” 
Genuine emotion in Pliny's case may have been assisted by his new (third) 
wife's significant juniority, and the truth of Veynes thesis is in my view 
debatable even with regard to the Roman aristocracy. What of the Greek East, 
the society of Polemon? Here the literature of the time reveals a high level, and. 
perhaps an unprecedented level, of elite male concern about the wife and the 
family. We have no clear woman's voice to make a comparison? and that 
silence should in itself remind us that Greek society remained patriarchal. 
‘The central role of the household in Greek political writing had been established 
long before our time, first by the Oeconomicus of Xenophon (of Athens), and 
then by Aristotle's Politics, where it is set out in book 1. In Aristotle, though the 
wife enjoys constitutional freedom along with the husband, she is most definitely 
ап inferior who is ruled by him." The patriarchally defined inferiority of the 
wife remains in later Greek thinkers. But in works like Plutarch's famous Essay 
on Love an essential and deep-seated harmony and mutual love are required 
between man and wife in order to make a successful household, and this is far 
away from Aristotle’s simple male control, In Xenophon the wife participates 
in the economic success of the household unit, but there is no hint of shared 
love. The change, then, is the move towards an affective relationship of the kind 





2 Vere (878) Seg His (1989), (2000) For a critique of Ha, see Duindam (1998). 
Т көк (1980) 228-32 on the new ei dpe eg. Kenan 194) 
™ But pote the existence of Neoprhapoteanauthorenes ike Pentone. below, п M. There i по 
сце to tke the names as male pseudonyms, but dating is a problem. 
See ep. 1.5. 
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we have seen in Pliny. But there is no reason to make powerlessness a cause of 
на ach For a start, local aristocracies—like Polemon's family—retained 

power, though they might regret aspects of Roman rule, as Polemon 
medi apparent di Addrenig the lading cases of the East, Plutarch 
wrote in the course of a passage about civil unrest that, ‘of freedom our peoples 
have as much as those in control (Rome) allow them, and more would perhaps 
not be better’ (Political Advice 824 c). Romans did interfere frequently in the 
political organization of the cities. Much policy had to be submitted to the 
governor for authorization; propagation of the emperor's image and attention 
to the religious cult of the emperors was a general concern; Roman soldiers and 
imperial agents were visible on the streets of most cities; many areas of foreign 
policy such as making war were obviously ruled out." On the other hand, there 
‘was still plenty of room for political life, and especially for disputes inside and 
between cities. That these were often—on the surface at any rate—over things 
like the titles accorded by the Roman authorities metropolis, ‘first city of the 
province’) seems to back up Dio's analysis of such problems as the squabbling of 
children over toys (Or. 38), the pettiness of entirely dependent communities."* 
But the disputes seem to have been common, if we judge by the existence of 
agreements to combat them or celebrate peace and the speeches of 
leading figures urging the same homonoia (‘like mindedness’) which is found 
in the epigraphical and numismatic record, a term which was an important part 
of the political vocabulary of the day. While Dio was surely right to identify the 
human need of baubles as one cause of these disputes, other problems which can 
readily come between neighbours—social, economic—will have been the 
dominant factor." And given the economic structure of the society, the 
disputes will ultimately refect the feuds of (groups of) leading local families 
Local patriotism was the vehicle for these families, for good and bad. In an age of 
ойор їп local communities and such attachment to the urban 
expressions of prosperity, marriage as the locus of reproduction and guarantor 
of Ua ошбу of thek power ton bound to ишек سد‎ notices the 
that led to reflection on the marriage relation and the role of the man міі 
Greek texts of the time; it is this that is relevant to the eastern aristocracies 
their moralists, not the emasculation of the Roman senatorial elite. 

It в not surprising that Foucault was captivated by the brilliant and persuasive 
work of Pierre Hadot on the Stoic practice of spiritual exercises for dealing with 
the world, with other people, and with oneself. In the three main Stoic thinkers 
of this period, Seneca in Latin, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius in Greek, we are 
presented with expressions of this self-training in which modification of one’s 
inner discourse is the primary aim. ‘Every time we are looked at, writes Seneca, 











P! See pp. 197-8. 

? For a good account of the impact of empire see Mitchell (1993), i, Part П. 

Э See exp. Robert (19774). Colla Heddeland (1995) on Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum offers a 
‘useful summary of the woes. 

9 ‘Sheppard (1984-6), Nollé (1996) on the wider economic relationship of Remoneia exchanges, 
Drew-Bear and Labarre (2002) oo 3ed-c. material. Note Polemon's erection of а statue for a 
neighbouring city, n. 14. 
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‘we think we are being assessed’. For that reason, we must be ourselves and not. 
put on a made-up character for public display (On Tranquillity of Mind 17. 1).* 
"We must withdraw into ourselves often’ (ibid. 17. 3). То do what? In the Moral 





confidence... ihe observe is 
vot De iE da cra bt sahala banen vu E Yeap NA 
to the ancients, who have time’ (52. 7). “Love an honest man and hold him 
always before your eyes: let us live as if he were watching and let us act in 
everything as if he could see us"—this, Lucilius, is Epicurus’ rule... Oh Happy 
Man... who composes and orders himself by calling (en honest man) to mind" 
(11. 8-9). It is probably best to see Seneca's letters аза sort of diary written to help. 
him reflect on the present difficult circumstances of his chequered career and the 
stress of dealing with Nero, Hence the frequent thoughts of withdrawing from 
public life and the prevalent theme of death, Over a century later Marcus 
‘Aurelius, emperor rather than courtier, takes things even mote seriously. Marcus 
accords with what Seneca recommended and retreated within in order to ensure 
that ‘what is outside my mind has absolutely no relevance to my mind’ 
(Meditations 7. 2). The mind was for Marcus his ‘citadel’ (8. 48). In writing out 
the principles of Stoicism so repetitively, he was following the injunction of 
Epictetus on precisely this fundamental question of what was and what was not 
under one's control. "Those practicising philosophy’, the philosopher had 
remarked, ‘must rehearse these arguments, must write them down every day, 
must use them for their exercise” (Discourses 1. 1. 25). Pierre Hadot has 
persuasively that Marcus’ apparently dark pessimism about the world is part of a 
Sio stripping away of things down to their свела Thus the Майин takes 
us to the heart of Stoic self-reflection. But does it tell us much about the normal 
run of the elite who wanted moral guidance without philosophical privation? 
‘The answer must be ‘no's or rather, that if the culture of self- and mutual 
inspection has any relation with Stoic practices, the relationship is a pale one. 
For other authors the conduct of the self depends always on the relationship 
with another. The wife—who has no role to play in Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus—assumes the key role; or at least a key role. Let us turn to Clement 
of Alexandria for advice. Some time around the end of the second century this. 
philosophically trained Christian churchman wrote his Paedagogus (or Tutor), 
Which contains amongst other things a hugely rich and under-exploited set of 
instructions for wealthy Christians and sympathetic non-Christians on how they 
should behave in their public and private lives. The work actually sums up the 
ап moral system very well. A specifically Christian code is inserted into the 
‘material to hand; but the way of life Clement takes as normal is that which forms 
the basis of discussion in pagan writers like Plutarch and Polemon. The very title 
of the work shows this nicely. Clement cleverly turned Jesus Christ—who can see 











* СЕ Adamantius BSS = Leiden ch. 49 ов the assumption of a abe persona; see below, 185-6. 
Hadors work may be conveniently consulted in English trandation (1995), esp. che 3, 4, 6 7; 
‘on Marcus Aurelius e ali ee also Hadot (1998). 
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our every thought—into the family servant, in Greek paidagógos, who conducted 
boys to school and had a profound influence on their moral and educational 
lives by his ever-careful watch.” Clement's sources for this material—to leave 
aside the theological parts of the work—have never been identified apart from a 
few direct quotations from the later first-century moralist Musonius Rufus (who 
was important in shaping the views of Plutarch and Dio)—and the reason for 
this is surely that the moral material is to a large extent oral. lt was in the 
common domain: manners handed down by parents, nurses, and paidaydgoi 
over the years.” 

Clement was writing for city dwellers. They had to demonstrate their moral 
conduct as Christians before their polytheist neighbours in the market place, at a 
dinner party, or in the public baths. They were observing each other as well as 
being on show. In the most sensitive part of his work, Clement advises his 
married readers on permissible sexual activity. The hours of darkness were the 
correct time for congress, but could also encourage the husband to want to do 
the kind of things with his wife that he did with prostitutes. Typically Clement 
appeals to the Wisdom of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), the plain-speaking handbook 
of Jewish morality that was so popular and accessible for early Christians. 
For he who uses his marriage |ie. his wife] like a courtesan [he writes], practises adultery 
in it, and he does not hear the voice of the Tutor crying, "The man who ascends his bed, 
who says in his soul, "Who sees me?... Darkness is around me, and the walls are my 
covering. and no one sees my sim. Why am | cautious... lest the Highest shall 
remember!" Most wretched is such а man, dreading men's eyes alone, and thinking that 
he will escape the notice of God. "For he knows not", says the Scripture, “that brighter 
ten thousand times than the sun are the eyes of the Most High, which look on all the ways 
‘of men, and cast their glance into hidden party" [Ecclus. 23: 18-191,’ Thus again the 
Tutor threatens them, speaking through Isaiah: "Woe to those who hide deep their 
counsel, and say, "Who sees ust... (18. 2% 15]™ ( Paedagogus 2. 10. 99). 

‘The supposition underlying the whole of this work is that one is being observed 
continually and had therefore better behave properly both in actions and in 
thoughts. In the most intimate part of human life, in the bedroom, the wife is 
present to validate the husband’s morality. ‘Let the guarantee of faith in the 
purity of dealings with neighbours be established at home, writes Clement, by 
which he means: Display ‘dignity’ (semmotés, specifically of sexual matters) 
to your wife to prove to your neighbours your pistis, your reputation for honesty 
(2.10, 97), There is even a hint in this passage of the wifes own sexual desires— 
‘avoid unseemly embraces"... a woman whose keenness for pleasures attests no 
dignity —which shows Clements breadth and his audience. But it is the 
husband's behaviour at the centre of his household that guarantees his pistis 
їп society. The only difference from a Dio and a Plutarch is that the choice of 


P For the power of this figure, see Libanius, Or. Om rhe Slonders ofthe Райәрдр and Or. 58. 
On the Carpeting. 

® | shall return to this legacy below. 

? إن‎ Musonius XII 5 Lute = p. 63 15-16 Heme: 
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moral behaviour is ultimately overseen always by God and the man's 
consciousness that God is fully aware of what he is thinki 

For a Plutarch God was not constantly looking into one’s heart. Control 
of emotions like anger was a benefit to the individual concerned, to ensure the 
success of his own life. Control of one's life meant first and foremost control in 
the domestic sphere, which (as with Clement) ensured one's good name in 
public life. Lack of control at home brought danger to the commonwealth. 
Still in the thought world of Aristotle, for whom the house is the basic building 
block of the city, Plutarch sets out the risks thus: "a great fire rarely starts in a 
temple or a public building, Rather, a lamp left untended ог litter catching alight 
in a house causes а conflagration resulting in widespread destruction. Likewise, 

is not always public arguments that ignite disorder in the city. Often disputes 
arising from affairs and differences in private spill over into public life and throw 
the whole the city into turmoil (Political Advice 824 1-825 а). Much of 
Plutarch's concern is centred on anger, a problem which forms one of the 
principal clusters of evaluative terminology in the Physiognomy. Thymos, 
"temper", was friend and foe, and could easily develop into rage (orgé) in public. 
The way to avoid it was to ‘practise in advance’ and rid ourselves of temper 
"when we are dealing with slaves or our wedded wives’ (fr. 148 Sandbach from 
Оп Rage), For ‘the man who is even-tempered at home will be much more so. 
in public life, since there with the help of his household he has become the man 
who is the physician of his own soul’ (168.6 

By ‘practice’ (meleté) Plutarch is not referring to private mental exercises along. 
the lines of a Marcus or a Seneca. Rather, he means dealing with ordinary 
day-to-day situations in which temper flares up with slaves, such as the story 
Galen tells—greatly to his own credit—of a vile-tempered Cretan friend at The 
Affections and Errors of the Soul, ch. 4 who half-killed two clumsy servants by 
striking them on their heads with a sword and then demanded a beating 
from Galen in punishment," or with wives, such as the angry husband the start 
of Chariton's Chaereas and Callirhoe who is ‘overcome by anger” at his pregnant 
wil’ suspected infidelity and newly да her to desi Domestic valence 
was common.” Slaves were particularly susceptible." Galen (ibid. 5. 41. 1-7) 











^ Following Sandbuch's reading of dios abn тї; تددن‎ quati, divan larpéci СС Advice on 
‘Marriage 43. On anger in antiquity se the recent broad mody by Harms (2001) and the more detailed 
“уу round and Мон QU 

18 5-20. 10 Kühn. Galen теней him instead to a lengthy discourse on curbing rage (and by 
‘treating итне over the year he got much better’) What nificant here for noting the rowtinenen 
‘of such violence Galen's comment that, bad his fremd struck the servants with the flat of the blade, 
“he wouldn't have done anything epecally bad 

11 4. 12-5 L Significantly her father condones the action as “unintended”. On the incident see 
Scourfield (2003). CL the allegation that Herodes Atticus wife had died in premature childbirth абет 
being besten "for not much reson’ и Philostratus, VS 555-7 63. 20-65. 12. 

Though the current Rterature on the Roman famdy ignores it. CL аве (1991) for а study 
‘of corporal punishment on slaves (and not арман sons tbe agenda of so much of the research 
‘on Roman ami е о prove that Romana did heve а nuclear fami, even if they and Greeks did. 
not hive a word for it). For a fine study of violence in the family of Augustine see Shaw (1987); and 
for routine beating by parents ee Plutarch s How to Benefit rom Your Enemies quoted below. n. 315 

Chin general Garmey (1996) 93-7 e aibi, өр. Harris (2001) 317-36. 
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recalls his bad-tempered mother ‘sometimes biting her maids’ (and ‘fighting 
with my father’). "Nowadays', says Plutarch, ‘we employ porters to prevent 
a stranger catching, .. a (male) servant being disciplined or the maids howling’ 
(On Meddlesomeness 516 t). "The only song heard in the house" of an angry 


463 в). It is perhaps Plutarch's accent on the success of his own marriage (Essay 
‘on Love, Consolation to his Wife) that leads him to mention anger against the 
wife only rarely. Seneca's angry man gets annoyed with everything at home: 
‘you resent your slave, freedman, wife, client answering you? Then you complain 
public affairs have been deprived of the freedom of which you've deprived your 
house’ (On Anger 3. 35. 1). The ex-slave Epictetus had a philosopher's answer: 
ош response to someone's failure was our own problem. If one remembered this, 
"he will get angry with no one, will be difficult to no one, will abuse no one, will 
blame no one, will offend no one’ (Discourses 1. 28. 10). To be a philosopher 
meant to stop ‘what you do now, blaming God and blaming people’ (ibid. 3. 22. 
13). Anger was where philosophy and practical ethics crossed over. Plutarch 
blamed our envious ‘folly’ for ‘accustoming us to live focused on others more 
than ourselves’ (On Tranquillity 471 д). "The man’, observed Seneca, ‘who 
‘engages in many affairs can never pass a day so happily that someone or 
something does not produce some irritation to make his mind turn to anger’ 
(On Anger 3. 6. 3). How to deal with people was the problem. Drawing the line 
between engagement and disengagement was easy in theory, for disengagement 
was an option for philosophers like Epictetus. But real people had to deal with 
their families and their fellow-citizens. Too much interaction made men 
meddle, ‘the шем of vices’, which was ‘eavesdropping, prying into public 
business or secrets, knowing about a great deal of things’ (Seneca, On Tranquillity 
of Mind 12. 7). It involved, as Plutarch remarks, a tendency to epichairekakia. 
(pleasure in others’ evils’, "Schadenfreude'). His advice is to "block up the 
windows and side-doors of your meddling which look upon your neighbours’ 
houses and open up others onto the rooms for the men and the women in your 
‘own house and the slaves’ quarters’ (Meddlesomeness 515 £). The point is that 
“wanting to learn about others’ evils’ is a grave error when there is plenty to keep 
you busy at home’ (ibid. 515 o). It is just that ‘some people cannot face their 
own lives’ (516 c-0). 

The solution was a course of training. Inspecting others out of envy or 
К سد‎ beds رس سعد ساي سنا سايم‎ ‘get inside and 
look at the many problems and disagreeable things (others) have to deal with’ 
(On Tranquillity 471 4). The prospects and pitfalls of such gazing are set out 
in Plutarch's Absence of Anger and Peri Dysdpias. In an angry society absence of 
anger (aorgésia) was a highly desirable commodity. Plutarch's essay on the topic 
is more polished and sophisticated than many of his other pieces of advice. 
It is set initially in the form of a dialogue between two prominent Romans, 
C. Minicius Fundanus, suffect consul in 107 and friend of Pliny the Younger, 





© Bat cf below, p. 140, for On Trenquiióy 4607, and also Advice on Marriage 13, 37-9. 
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and Sextius Sulla, who was evidently at least of the equestrian class." Sulla 
begins and says that he has not seen Fundanus for a year. In that time his thymos 
(Canger’, "temper has subsided. He had heard about this from Eros, a freedman 
of Plutarch’s, but had suspected he was simply crediting Fundanus with ‘the 
qualities that suit gentlemen’ (453 c). “Tell me the cure you used’, he asks.” 

Fundanus then takes up the story. "As for me, and I don't know if it was right, 
1 began my cure by observing others—just as the Spartans used the Helots 
to discover the nature of drunkenness’ (455 t). This gave him a ‘picture’ (ейди) 
of a disease which distorts the ‘appearance, colour, gait, voice’ (455 r) and made 
him feelin need of someone to hold up a mirror so he could see for himself what 
he looked like in moments of anger (456 л). "I was exceedingly upset to think 1 
should ever appear مد‎ frightening and deranged to my friends, wife, and 
daughters’ (455 ¥). Observing the voice was equally important (455 F436 t). 
‘One had ‘to store in the memory’ the symptoms of the angry (456 v). Sulla has 
already established at the outset of the essay that anger is unbefitting for a 
gentleman. Now Fundanus follows this up. "The nature of temper’, he goes on to 
say, ‘is that it is not noble (eugenés) or manly (andrédés) and lacks real spirit and 
greatness. .. The actions, movements, and appearance (of the angry man) betray 
considerable pettiness and weakness’ (456 +). There follows a section of examples 
of what to do, drawn especially from ‘kings and tyrants’ (457 +), As in other 
essays, Plutarch/Fundanus stresses the need to become accustomed to dealing 
with the problem. ‘In the case of no other passion is it better to exercise oneself 
оп servants than it is against temper’ (459 в). The reason is explicitly stated: 
‘frequent fits of anger’ make us lose control ‘because of our power over them, as 
there is no one to intervene or stop us’. But though the master has power which 
is ‘accountable to no one’, he is egged on by the complaints of his wife and his 
friends that he is being too soft. It was needling of this sort that made 
Fundanus punish his servants. But he had come to realize that his harsh temper 
was distorting his own character, and moreover that slaves who were not beaten 
and branded were likely to be nicer. Punishments should not be administered 
їп anger, but at the right time. Committing all this to memory made him able 
to avoid the most disgraceful thing of all, ‘that the servant can enter a juster plea 


than the master’ (459 c-t). 

that people were caught in a web of social 
interactions and obligations. They needed others to examine in order to cure 
their own problems; but others were also part of the problem. Thus at home the 
master was caught between his wife and his slaves. It was owing to his status that 
he had to be seen to take action when eg. the food was served burnt or 
the table upset. What he needed to do was to take control by not punishing in 





Jones (1971) 38, 60. 
© For the cure in a year, cf Galen above. For anger in Plutarch, see Duff (1999) 87-9, 211-15 عه‎ 
Coriolanus. 


his exploration of the character of 
“атча, "abbinesr, rhdrhymia, azine, eminem; perhaps there is а suggestion of effeminacy, 
‹& «лёд above and 'womamsh below, and exiondweatonountes on p. 143. 


with others is the treatise concerned with preserving face and learning how to say 
no to those above and those below, the Peri Dysopias.”' The word dysopia in the 


sophistic condemn the usage. As Aelius Dionysius remarks, ‘dysopeisthai means 
“to suspect", "to be afraid due to suspicion”, “to scowl"; some, at any rate not 
Attic writers, use it as "to be ashamed", and general usage makes it mean 
“to entreat” and “to implore.” The strict Phrynichus was particularly put out 
by Plutarch. "There is а book by Plutarch called Peri Dysépias. He supposes 
this indicates "to fel embarrassed” and “to fail to resist owing to shame". 
But among the ancients (i.e. the classical, canonical authors) dysdpia signifies 
"suspicion" and "to suspect" (Selections 160 Fischer), ** Although the particular 
sense of the verb or noun meaning ‘suffering defeat at the hands of the 
shamelessly importunate’ (as Plutarch defines it at Brutus 6. 9) does not 


For the whole discusion cf. Ow the Slow Revenge of the Divinity 806-881 ع‎ 

ж CE below, 195. 

2 There и а excellent translation in Russell (1993) on which 1 deaw with some changes below. 

59 Гузара in the sense of causing embarrasument to someone ele occurs as early as Aristotle 
fragment 611 (L231) Rose (ci, Buowsiav. The cognate verb (monty usd in the рамі) appears 10 
be used from the time of 


39 Aelius Dionysius, Attic Words d 34 Erbe. CE eg Moeris 194 Bekker, Phileteerus 183 Dain. 
M. CL. ibid. 243 for further indignant [and quite unfair) criticism of Plutarch's Greek. 
78 "Which some call зрана, c. blow for be similar puma in Peri Dap. 
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displace other senses entirely, it is very common among later Greek authors, 
especialy Christian ones Thus it seemne that Plutarch's ey did indeed capture 
something important and new in the social relations of this age of mutual 





inspection. 

Plutarch defines dysopia as: 
sin ese Sy ak ы ыыы ыыы akg pil عام‎ 
countenance’ because in this condition, the face (prodpon) somehow displays 
Беннет dhe same tme e mind A We Soke econ (ape) 
as a distress that makes us lower our eyes (kat Мерей), vo we use the term that means 
"being put out of countenance’ for a sense of shame which inhibits you from looking 


(eudyipétos) show their softness and effeminacy (ro thdly) in their eyes (opss), 


the part of speakers and hearers which they pay attention to in order to get 
what they want, Broadly these are: (i) the expression of restraint with regard to 
the hearer's need to be left alone and not bothered (‘negative politeness’), (ii) 
the expression of solidarity with regard to the hearer's need to be appreciated 
and understood (‘positive politeness’). Both sorts of politeness will frequently 
coexist and conflict. Speakers may negotiate various indirect or ‘off record’ 
strategies to express their desires to hearers; or they may ‘redress’ otherwise 
bald statements of intent by taking account of the hearer's needs, eg. by 
adopting a get-out strategy to avoid imposition if they are not likely to get 
their way easily, or by suggesting an underlying camaraderie with the hearer to 
ease his acceptance of what they intend. 


* Cf the old word рк face’, ‘countenance’ But by Plutarch’ time this had come to specify the 
чучо): Apolloniu, Lexicon Homericum 96 | 20 Bekker Herodian, De prosdia catholic 3. 1, p. 404 
Lenta; Galen, Он the Opinion: of Hippocrates and Plato 3. 7. 6; Philetaerus 129 Daim, Polls, 
Onomasticon 2 53, 

ЭУ hypokorisomenos— with pun on the word arai, "pupils of the ee (lit ‘doll’, gr) The verb 
means Vo give something а pet name It à worth noting that opus could specifically mean ‘pup 
(cf, Plutarch's contemporary, Rufus of Ephesus, Names ofthe Parts of Man 24) 

9 The close paralel with the Brutus [the twelfth pair in the teries of Parallel Lives see Dion 2.7) 
suggest the enay was writen well after ao 100. 

Drawing for this partly on the everyday word (ct "ose fce etc) and on the ideas of the 
сен Erving ofan (1947, 3и Wans (2003) for a чен and сре of he fld. 
this terminology f Lakoff 1973). 
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This modern work can be readily applied to the second sophistic. Indeed, 


sufficiently to be able to command the vocabulary and grammatical structures 
that distinguished Atticism from ordinary Greek. Thus linguistic purism in this 
period is a sign of elite solidarity and speaking the correct language was a way of 
being ‘polite’ (in the sense defined) and of demonstrating rapport/camaraderie 
with fellow members of the upper classes. As we have been seeing, attitudes 
to and expectations in linguistic performance reflect a much wider concern with 
how others appear and act (which always includes speech acts). Polemon's 
Physiognomy is very much a part of this culture, and it is timely to recall that 
the eye and the signs of the face are the fundamental indicators of character in it. 
But it is Plutarch who most clearly and at the greatest length advocates the study 
of others to see ourselves. Whenever men of nobility 


embark on some course of action. assume an office, or take а gamble, they set before their 
eyes good men of the present or of the past and ask themselves, "What would Plato have 
done here? What would Epaminondas have said? How would Lycurgus have looked, or 
Agesilaus?’ They use these figures as a kind of mirror to put themselves in order and make 
readjust ments or refrain from some undignified utterance or repress an emotion (Progress 
dm Virtue 85 a0). 
The same metaphor of the mirror to effect self improvement is used in (among 
other places) an important passage in the Parallel Lives where Plutarch justifies 
his continuation of the series, suggesting that he (and we) treat his historical 
subjects as guests and carefully examine (anatheérémen) how they 
look (Aemilius 1. 1-2). 

With regard to Peri Dysópias, politeness theory helps us to realize that 
Plutarch has identified a set of problems crystallizing around ‘social face’ and 
that it is literally the expression of one's eyes and face which communicates 





of being too civil (to epieikes) (529 a). The cure is ‘not without risk’, because 
removing dysópia could endanger the desirable qualities of ‘modesty, civility, 
std за bron” (329 Cl People sty oor дийн o وو‎ by hing 
us the idea that we are "humane, civilized, and sociable beings, not at all 
inflexible ог self-willed’, or that we are ‘smart and nice’. The danger of this 
is that we give in to their demands for fear of being called "hard and stubborn’ 
instead (529 0-4). A key sign of membership of the elite (and one particularly 
important in the Physiognomy) was ‘manliness’ (andreia, to andreion). This was 
of course a purely social signifier and its precise connotations are often difficult 
to pin down. Identification of its opposite, effeminate or female behaviour! 

in a man, is a standard part of the vocabulary of Greek political 
and legal abuse from the classical age onward. There is, however, an important 
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difference in the second sophistic period. Here, while on а purely sexual level 
affairs with boys and men were clearly both of considerable importance and 

nci io is OF UG HAN eer er 
of heterosexual married love that is so strongly emphasized in the moralists and 
the fiction (the new phenomenon of the novel) of the time. All this is relevant 
to the present discussion because Putsch oka vitio in tat lecker i 


associates with dysopia at the outset (‘softness 
and effeminacy in their eyes’). rises oni i down 


ing judgements 
prose rm superior or pee) and advice in cou (to) (2) He then 
pursues the consequences (530 a-t). One can train on small social situations 
where the cost of resisting is ‘slight offence’ to the other speaker. To someone 
who doesn’t count in one's social circle, the figure of the “chatterer’ (adoleschos), 
all you need to do is make the firm (eutondn, effectively = manly) reply, ‘See you 
later, I'm busy just now’ (531 в). This puts one in better shape to deal effectively 
with the emperor or the popular assembly. Plutarch turns to our praise of others, 
that is to making others feel appreciated. This section concerns relations with 


Plutarch returns to family and peer pressure. The network of interactions should 
be limited ‘when we celebrate a sacrifice or a marriage or give some other 
kind of reception’ (532 c). Having too big a circle leads to uneven treatment 
and embarrassment (dysópia) (On Having Many Friends 95 x). In addition to 
practical training in likely social situations, the teacher must be able to provide 
а set of ‘useful reflections’ to help deal with a friend's request for a loan, being 
asked to favour one party in а suit, or being manoeuvred into ‘an unprofitable 
agreement for a daughter's or a sister's marriage’ (532 £) It is not ‘ignorant 
people’ we are dealing with: rather, itis hoi charientes (‘the accomplished/smart 
people’) who require persuasion (532 ғ). Precisely because they are our friends, 
we have to take precautions such as signing formal contracts for loans (533 v). 
‘They will ask us for ‘a presentation at court or an introduction to a governor’. 
We avoid the bald statement, ‘the emperor doesn’t know me; go to someone 
else’, because "we neither want nor have the firmness (méde eutonountes) 
to say it’ (533 0). 

Next Plutarch turns to the really serious problem. “There is no difficulty 
in resisting the obscure, humble, and worthless among those who seek to impose 
upon us... But it is different when the pressure comes from a person of power 
or prestige’ (534 в, c). "Suppose an orator approaches you when you are acting 








i See esp. Achilles Tatius’ 2nd-c. Lencippe and Clitphon, 2. 35-38, and the interesting Loves 
attributed to Lucian (and likely to be 2nd or 3rd c). 
For agreement" homologia, cf. Dio 7. 80 above, 132. 
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as judge, or a popular politician when you are on the Council: grant him his 
wish, on condition that he makes a solecism in his proemium or a barbarism 
in his narrative. He won't want to do зо, because it seems disgraceful; some 
people, as we know, won't even tolerate a clash between vowel and vowel in 
their speeches’ (534 +). Here the strategy of resistance is chosen with care 
by suggesting an indirect invitation to do something which appears unseemly 
in the crucial area of linguistic control?" Plutarch then turns to the ‘less 
reputable'—those who don't care because they are set in their ways. Other than 
to stand by our own reputation he offers no advice on how to behave: the 
problem was insurmountable. Instead he returns to the theme of language 


of potential criticism from the disappointed (peers). We must not stop 
punishing malefactors ‘in order to be called kind, merciful, and sympathetic’ 
(by the démos), or be pushed into “quarrels and prosecutions’ to get a reputation 
(among peers) for being ‘the only “real men", the only persons "immune 
to flattery”, and, yes, the only "mouths and voices ^ (of free speech)" (535 سن‎ 


to perform within that system to their maximum—and of how difficult it was. 
to achieve this without damaging family, society, or oneself. The speeches by his 
coeval, Dio of Prusa, and his much younger contemporary, Aelius Aristides, 
to the great cities of Asia Minor address similar issues at the level of the civic 
community. So often the problem centred around individual competition 
for honour. Philotimia, as 1 have noted, is one of the commonest value terms in 
Greek and occurs with great frequency in the writers of the second sophistic 
period. Significantly the term with which it is often associated, ‘contentiousness? 

"love of strife’), is not used commonly before the Roman period, 
and it then becomes very common. The Physiognomy has only two direct 
references to competitiveness and one to contentiousness, but the qualities 
are included within the terms for ‘masculine’ or ‘feminine’ behaviour which 


© For the social consequences of such а gale see Lacan's semichumorous Sip of the 


CE Pollux & 147-8 for а similar phrase pesiting the true speaker. 

* AB are slavish and fate those in power’, BSS ‘soliciting positions of power in the city and 
glorious marriages... they think they might please those whom they are cultivating, BAO those who 
bend over and lean forwards are atteres for dogs do ths, whenever they fawn and wheedle 
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are common throughout, and the work brims with references to inter-elite 
rivalry and hostility.” In Plutarch both terms are extremely frequent. 
‘The approval and disapproval attaching to ambitious behaviour results from 
the fact that second-sophistic society was on the one hand very rule-bound with 
а well-established system of behavioural expectations and at the same time 
а society which encouraged continual testing of the rules to satisfy individual 
performance. Herein lay the source of the considerable tensions we have been 
observing. 

1 have already noted that the sources of Clement of Alexandria's advice on 
conduct in his Paedagogus have never been identified, and 1 have suggested that 
the orthodox moral advice he offers on eating, drinking, clothes, sleep, shoes, 
ас, has an oral pedigree which stretches back for generations. Like any book 
of rules Clement’s presupposes rule-breaking, and he evidently felt the danger of 
this in the intrinsically unstable situation of the insertion of a nascent Christian 
value system into the age-old pattern of conduct he and his readers were familiar 
with. For Clement and others (Musonius, Plutarch, Dio), social order depends 
upon the negotiation of the rules through choices of actual behaviour when one 
is walking, sitting, speaking in the assembly, giving wealth, beating slaves, and so 
оп, For these moralists the public and private spheres intersect; the modern 
argument, that someone's private life is their own business, would have 
bewildered them. In the Physiognomy too there is no great distinction between 
public and private behaviour. When Polemon comments on sexual mores, the 
use of money or the display of luxury, he presupposes the interrelation of the 
Iwo spheres. In the introduction (surviving in Adamantius) the function of 
physiognomy is actually very domestic: "No one would give a deposit or entrust 
an heirloom, his wife, or his children, or even share any kind of friendship 
минт wih tie who be chron sigas سو حو‎ ac: (AT); 1 beve 

above that this focus on the private life of the notable has to do not 
Vit te dig in political power a бе op of the Raman world but ii he 
successful urbanism of the Greek elites in our period. Economic prosperity 
brought with it a new pride in being Greek which established an intensified 
investment in the social life of the ruling class. In other words, the household, 
the marriage relation, the circulation of wealth, the stylization of education as 
the performance of a set of manners forming the language of social interaction 
(paideia)—these were the background against which public competitiveness 


* Bi the horse i competitive. the male type is competitive the female rype й contentious: on the. 
shorthand usage of terms for masculine and feminine, se below, pp. 188 and 192 NB: in Leiden we 





proportion we should expect. 
CL Duff (1999) Index of Greek Words єк. Фома, quonia, abo xv. фдомиќа. 
(trc "love of victory: see ibid 83 for the ides that because phlonilaa and phileneikia were 
they had somehow coalesced im sense: but «t u esty for any educated person 
to maintain writen distinctions between homonyms) 
® For Dio, f below, 190 оп Or. 38. 
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(philotimia) was possible. It so happens that we have a basic manual of these 
manners which neatly expresses the value system 1 am speaking of in a Greek text 
which survives in Arabic—Bryson's Household Management. Though it cannot 
be proved absolutely, it is highly likely that this work belongs to the first 
century a. Bryson has long been available, but has been almost completely 
ignored by Classicists. The scholar who forms the most important exception to 
this neglect made considerable progress by demonstrating that Musonius Rufus 
depended on Bryson for crucial sections of his discussion of reciprocity between 
husband and wife in marriage." Before 1 turn to Polemon in depth in the next 
Section, I want to examine aspects of Bryson's book both because of its intrinsic 
importance and relevance to the overall theme of this project, and also 
specifically because it brings out salient points of the discussion in this chapter 
so far. 

Bryson is the Neopythagorean author of an oikonomikos logos, i.e. a treatise 
on the administration or management of the household; this is the original 
meaning of the Greek word oikonomia."" The ancient literature is represented by 
Xenophon's Oikonomikos Logos, in which Socrates comments on the economic 
and social activities of the house of Ischomachus of Athens, two short treatises 
from the school of Aristotle, and а work by Philodemus.”* Bryson's text in 
Arabic (an epitome of a lost original Arabic translation) was first published in 
1921 and was made accessible with a German translation by Martin Plessner 
їп 1928.”* Plessner built on the work of H. Ritter and M. Bouyges in attributing 
the text to Bryson on the basis of correspondences between two sections and 
the extract (in two parts) preserved im Stobaeus and attributed by him 
to ‘Bryson’s Oikonomikos.”* Regrettably, Friedrich Wilhelm's fine study of 
‘economic literature in antiquity appeared before the firm attribution of the 
Arabic text. "^ 

Bryson divides into four sections (wealth, slaves, the wife, children). These tell 
us a great deal about orthodox expectations of conduct in these areas. Bryson's 
name is Neopythagorean (cf. lamblichus, On the Pythagorean Life 23. 104) 


 Baldauarve (1978). Rmon's existence hs abo been registered in а review of Hellenistic 
theories of marriage by Treggan (1991) 195, cf. 202 reppin relied on The Md -c -sc dating — 
see below and was unaware of Babastacre A we shall see, Bryson а far more than э peri gum. 
Natali (19954) contains important i bref observations, hot is unaware of Baldasarte and again 
rele on Theses dating. For Bryson in economic historians ме а. 73. 

"У Dr Yonef Rapoport and rei the course of preparing a full edition of Bryson with studies of 
the Arabic and Classical contest. 

TE e м the begjaning of Xenophon's Oeresemicu 1. ١ 

7 Pomeroy 11994). ер. ө# # or Pn Ariston, Pndodemus, and other discusion aher Xenophon, 
Natal (19954) on the Hellenic theories. Bryson has been noted by a few economic hitonans on 
account of the two fragments surviving io Geeek which deal with trader and slavery (below, n. 75); 
but even here he "remains an “unknown” author (Бодоо and Constantimdis 1996 47. 
Although the translation is useful it is considerably longer than the original and this often 
bores the sense. There п now а beter tration by Zonta in aa appends to Natali (1995H 
79 Ritter (1917) 12-14, Bourges (1924). Stobaeus iv. 28. 15. 1-14 and 15-25. These extracts 
correspond respectively to ПУ 12 (ш) and 567 of Messner Like most Neopythagorean material. 
they ate writes in a reconstituted Doric dialect 

Wilhelm (1915). 
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and Stobaeus places him before an extract from another Neopythagorean, 
Callicratidas. Since Н. Thesleff’s work on the Neopythagoreans in the 1960s,” 
the dating of the Neopythagorean pseudepigrapha has been fairly universally 

эз Hellenistic (with Bryson located towards the beginning of this 
period). It may well be that most of these texts are earlier than older scholars 
like Wilhelm and Zeller had believed. But Bryson at least must be an exception ™ 
fin ress gc pid وري سد‎ e ый ui دي‎ E aR 
programme and specifically on its statement of a loving, conjugal relation- 
ship between the husband and the wife, with a requirement of virginity before 
marriage and sexual fidelity afterwards. It was this that appealed to Musonius, 
and it means that Bryson shares the distinctive new moral outlook of the second 
sophistic More on this below, In addition, there is some evidence in the 
Arabic and medieval Latin tradition of the text that suggests—but perhaps quite 
misleadingly—that the work was dedicated to a familiar figure from the second 
half of the first century, none other than Apollonius of Tyana” Various 
objections have been made to this suggestion, and it should be stressed that 
the possibility of a dedication to Apollonius must remain unproven until the 
‘manuscript evidence can be re-examined. Whatever the case with Apollonius, 
Baldassarre's contribution was to demonstrate that Musonius drew on the third 
section of Bryson (the wife) and to argue correctly that Bryson was used 


the fourth section of Bryson on the behaviour expected of (male) children and 
оп their parents’ duties in bringing them up. It is therefore indisputable that 
Musonius had Bryson before him. As we shall see, Dio (Musonius’ pupil and 
‘one of Polemon's teachers) used Bryson in his own (largely lost) Oeconomicus.P 

This is not the place for a full review of Bryson. What is required here is 
to note the fundamental approaches of the text illustrating the culture of the 
time. The first important thing to observe is that the analogies that can be drawn 
with Musonius, Dio, Plutarch, and Clement" may be taken as proving the 
existence of a common fund of moral thinking that was to a large extent in 
the oral domain. Bryson offers a basic, written example of these rules. The four 
"qualities! (Ehisdf) of the household, as he calls them, concern communication 
and interaction between the community and the household. It was perhaps the 


т (1961) and (1965). 

% Tt has to be said that Thesleff's arguments against the ate, Roman dating of the oeconomic 
reca (1 am not concerned here with other Neopythagorean Inerature) ere not strong (1961. 52-9). 
and though he was right to note that Wilheim” obiervations of the extensive material in common. 
between Musonius, Bryon, and the other tracts proved nothing, he had no reason to be aware ofthe 
{act (writing in the 1960s and focusing mainly on matters of language) that the material on marriage 
and conjugality fits property in the Roman period. 

‘See Ризмин (1928) 3-6. Arabic literature knew Apolonius well, and had inherited (via Syriac) 
the Apollonius of Late Antiquity, the exponent of secret arts and author of talismans: Ullmann 
(1972) 170-5, 378-81, 405. 

Below, n. 85. 

"For the latier two direct borrowing is not evident. 
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intensified interest in these matters in the Greek world of the first century Ao and 
the new thinking on conjugality that spurred him to set these down in writing. 

In the case of wealth (the first section), recommendations are made about 
its acquisition and disbursement. The idea is to have enough through proper 
use in order to have sufficient to benefit family, friends, clients," the poor, and 
beggars. Above all, as we should expect, the personal (moral) happiness of the 
subject is paramount. The second section on slaves begins like the first with 
some theoretical remarks, adding an apparently unique division into three 
generic types of slave." The analysis offered by Bryson is not very deep, but it 
is used in the following remarks about choosing slaves (another unique passage). 
А man about to buy a slave ‘must have a good look at him’ (58) to ascertain 
the purity and quality of his body and his soul. We shall see in Ch. 6 that there 
was an extensive Muslim literature on the medical-physiognomical examination 
of the slave. We cannot tell to what extent, if any, this was dependent on the 
treatise by Polemon's older contemporary, Rufus of Ephesus, ‘On the Buying 
of Slaves’, which is known from Rhazes and other Arabic writers, There is no 
physiognomical directive in Bryson; but his Muslim readers would certainly have 
taken the phrase ‘have a good look’ as a cue for a physiognomical examination. 
Bryson then goes on to counsel the sympathetic treatment of the slave owing 
common humanity he and the master share in. This rests on well-known. 
Stoic ideas, voiced in a famous moral letter of Seneca. According to Bryson 
the master should only resort to blows if he has to, and in general should treat 
the slave in the case of a delict as he treats his child. He must allow the slave 
periods of rest and be sympathetic to him in order to get the best out of him. 
In this section the personal happiness of the owner(s) is not made as clear as 
in section 1, but it is nevertheless presupposed in the advice on good treatment. 
Many of these remarks accord with what is said by Plutarch and others; but we 
‘can see how in Plutarch and Seneca the basic message has been elevated into a far 
more sophisticated argument to prove that the moral happiness of the master 
is located in his ability to control his own anger against his servants." As with 
the other writers, Bryson is essentially being practical when he advises good 
‘treatment, since this is what makes a successful economic unit. 

It is the third and fourth sections which 1 want to comment on in more detail. 
Section 3 concerns the wife. 1 have noted already that although the Physiognomy 
hardly mentions the family in the body of the text, the introductory section 








f aM Lkw bihi "people of [ie who enjoy! protection/bonour with Мат, а 
circunlocution which Pleuner may well be right to take as referring to the Roman institution of 


к 

© This i the second part of Stobaeus’ extract. CE Wühelen (1915) 165. 

Т} Seneca, Letters 47 with Garnaey (1996) 55-8, 67-9, 143-4. 

™ The comments oo moral slavery in Bryon appear to have influenced Dio of Prusa, cf. Orr. 
14-15 On Slavery and Frredom. In particular, from Dio's own Orcomomicas we havea fraproent (fr. V 
on Arnim) recommending those acting as masters to allow relaxation to prepare for labour. It is 
Чем hei talking of slaves. The image of the bow (texan) used by him occur in Bryson (6? (qa) in 
the same contest of tbe master allowing the slave time for recreation. The metaphor is known 
elsewhere (Prechter 1912), but is not used of masteriiaves nor is it present in other economic 
erature. 
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preserved by Adamantius makes it plain that Polemon like everyone else 
assumed public and private were fundamentally interrelated and that his book 
was applicable to both domains. The sexual value system that runs throughout 
the text is patriarchal: extreme criticism for consorting with (other) women or 
for resembling a woman (the whole 'anti-system of effeminacy). In supposing а 
correct set of sexual mores, then, Polemon is as much a part of the orthodox 
‘moral universe as anyone else. We shall see shortly that one of his 
contemporaries did something to fill the overt gap in his text by applying 
physiognomy to choosing a wife. 

‘The fact that Bryson offers a section on wives will not surprise anyone 
who knows anything of the other, short Neopythagorean texts on the family 
which survive in Stobaeus anthology. There was an ancient literature, 
represented by Polemon's contemporary Hierocles in his On Marriage,” 
on the subject of whether marriage was a burden a man ought or ought not 
to take on. Even Musonius includes it, but he gives it an important and uplifting 
philosophical twist (Diss. XINA, XIIIB, XIV). lt is significant that Bryson 
dispenses altogether with this antiquated theme. His concern is certainly with 
the prosperity and success of the house in general, but he introduces and 
emphasizes the theme of conjugal, reciprocal love. There is no sign of this 
in Perictione and the other Neopythagorean family writings. This advance is of 
the greatest importance for students of the second sophistic and of the romantic, 

What does section 3 of Bryson say? "The most beneficial thing for a man 
is that there should be a partner in his house who will own it in the same way he 
‘owns it, who cares for it as he cares for it, and who manages it as he manages 
it’ (76). God made men and women for procreation. "Further He established 
between them a feeling of love and familiarity which leads to the removal 
of envy, rivalry, and greed from either one of them towards his companion... 
He made them to be one soul’ (81). The wife is subservient: ‘the business of the 
household prospers only if its superior member is the chief of the other people 
in it and the others listen to him and obey him’ (87). But both man and woman 
need the same virtues (92) and the wife can help the husband improve his (93). 
Moreover, "the man and the woman must jointly be intelligent, moral, just. 
For if they are not, there is no accord and the management of their house 
becomes corrupted” (96). There follows a fairly long section endorsing the 
qualities of the wife. She has the intelligence, kindness, and acumen to run 
the house effectively. She is utterly selfless: ‘she prefers their wronging of her 
to her wronging of them and tolerates their anger and bad moods and tyrannical 
behaviour at times of vexation and illnesses which afflict them, and further 
makes them see that the fault in all this lies entirely with her and not at all 
with them, and she bears them no grudge and has no evil in her soul because 


M For discusion see Pomeroy (1984) 61-71 inc. a trimsiation of Peicones On а Woman 
Harmony), Treggari (1991) 192 @ There in а easton, not خرصا‎ accurate, of these texts im 
Gate (1987) The question of the completeness o the extracts- affirmed by Wilheim cannot be 
addressed here 

© See n. 102 
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of it. Rather, when she recalls it sometimes, she renews her feeling of kindness 
and pity towards them and makes it an occasion for excusing them for it as 
she recollects the situations of annoyance, anxiety, or illness which led them 
to do it’ (101-2). 

The picture of the selfless devotion of the wife who is ‘one soul’ with 
the husband strikes the same tone as the novels or Plutarch's Advice on Marriage: 
a woman who is under the control of the husband but is loved by him and 
loves him and their children as far as she can. Whether or not the individual 
parts can be paralleled—and one key metaphor for mutual love that appealed 
to Musonius is not found elsewhere™*—the intensity and affective nature of 
the comments is new. At the end of the work, where Bryson closes the section 
on the child by observing the ideal of chastity in the boy who has now 
turned man, he loops back to the wife and recalls that "his heart enfolds her and 
her heart enfolds him" (159). In his well-used defence of marriage the Stoic 
philosopher Antipater of Tarsus (d. 140 wc) had commented on the ‘truest and. 
most genuine goodwill’ between the man and the wife and observed how they 
share property, children, soul, and body." But the soul they share is ‘that of the 
man’. All this is part of a long argument in Antipater about the unappealing 
nature of marriage as an institution to his contemporaries. There is nothing 
оп the common virtues of husband and wife, nothing on the qualities of the wife 
in her management of the house, no equivalent of the affective passage about 
her love for the husband and children, no hint of a merging of hearts. Bryson's 
discussion is rooted in the success of the household which (in section 1 of 
his work) is presented as the basis of the human community along the lines 
of traditional Greek socio-political thought. N has been argued bere that the 


accompanied this. Bryson's affective presentation of the wife's role in the 
household should be seen as the first expression of this investment in a treatise 
of morals. 

In section 4, Brysor's rules for the upbringing of the (male) child reflect 
the view, which is again so common in our period, that male behaviour 
needs to be regulated and that the household is the place to begin training 
Correct movement, language, control of force, and so on. Bryson’s 
concern is the need to form good habits in childhood in order to avoid what 
Clement calls ‘the habit due to bad upbringing’. Habit-forming is a crucial part 
of the philosophical armoury of the second sophisti, and the idea of habituation 
in childhood and youth is widely explored in the moral writings of Plutarch 


“® The image ofthe husband and wife at rwo straight and not crooked pieces of wood: § 95 = 
Musonius XIII. p. 90 Lute = p. 70 Hesse. This is based on the proverbial idea of testing the straight 
by the crooked rule, Aristotle, Ow the Sou! 4155-7 (c£ Plesner 1928: 283), Lyco ap. Diogenes 
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and others like Galen." Bryson has specific things in common with the first 
section of Galen's Он Morals in the idea of the naturally good and bad child 
and the implications of these natural dispositions for adulthood, though there is 
مم‎ sign of direct borrowing, But the bulk of the text concerns instruction 
in conduct and deportment. For the common assumptions here, let us again 
Фен Тына, vio ы ria so dei а eure of mation tnd сон 
То rid ourselves of the luxury and softness (malakia) which generate feelings 

t oe rote кай مص اح‎ (inue de امم‎ pepe اعم يسم‎ 
by plain living ... Take food as our starting point: it is no problem to use 
what has been laid before us in silence..." (Absence of Anger 461 c). Starting 
with food is exactly what Bryson does in his recommendations and it is exactly 
what Clement does in Paedagogus 2. 1, For Bryson ‘the first matter is food. 
‘The boy must get accustomed to not rushing up before itis set out’ (116-17). 
"He should only eat what is before him. He should not keep on stretching out his 
hand, now for one thing, now for another’ (118). The long section on food is 
succeeded by drink; similarly Clement passes from food to drink at Paedagogus 
2. 2, beginning like Bryson with a recommendation to drink only water (2. 2. 19. 
2). Bryson's child/boy is in fact "to be supervised in every situation involving his 
food, drink, sleep, standing, siting, movement, speech, and all matters (115). 
There is a ‘panoptic™™ degree of observation in which the medical and scientific 
ideas (e.g, 136 ‘soft bedding is bad for the boy because it loosens and opens up 
[his body") that crop up throughout the treatise are blended with a "Victorian" 
morality to mould the boy into a man. Clearly, such rules were never followed 
to the degree hoped for; but the acceptability of stating them and the assumption. 
that they ought to be enforced show us the reason for writing. Supervision of the 
boy is by both parents and teacher—who is assumed to hit his charge as a matter 
of course (152)? The strong. As has been noted, only ‘the boy’, 
al-sably (= ho pais), is spoken of.™ Second, the boy must pay no attention 
to clothes, long hair, jewellery, etc. like women and what the Arabic calls 
al-mutarraftn (‘effeminate types’ = malakoi vel sim.), and he must ‘realize the 
disgrace involved in tasannu’ (‘affected behaviour’ = effeminacy)” and the aims 
of those who indulge init’ (140). As we shall see, this is a strong preoccupation 
of Polemon's. The boy must be trained to be competitive only ‘in the field of 
education/culture’ (141, 153), Le. in paideia, and to love and honour his peers, 
avoiding all ‘envious and insolent behaviour" (153-5). It should be noted that 
these instructions for the child apply to the adult man too (cf. 124, 135, 145, 
159-60). In 159-60, the last two paragraphs of section 4 and effectively the end 








* CE eg Duff (1999) 72-7 on Plutach’s Мем in On Moral Virtue and the Lives Galen: On 
Habits هذا‎ Galeni ripts minora, i ed. Moeller pp. 8-31), On Moral (Arabi: English translation by 
Mattock 1972) with Walter (1962) 142-63 

"| veler of course to Foucault's marvellous Surveill ‘supervise’, inspect’ et punir (1975) and 
his study of Bentham's ‘Panopticon’. 
Cl. Cribiore (2001) 65-73 on schoolroom violence. Beyson's parent will best the boy if 


| и, “the chi ) = to paidion) or ‘children’ (collective noun) is alvo used but with no hint 
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of the treatise, there is advice on sex. The boy should remain a virgin till 
marriage. Thereafter he and his wife will have no other sexual partner because 
"his heart enfolds her and her heart enfolds him’ (159). Moreover, if athletes 
forbear from sexual intercourse to improve their bodily strength, "those who 
seek virtue in their soul have all the more reason to abstain (rom it’ (160)—a 
clear statement of the sexual renunciation which in the following centuries 
verto fro the рене of challenges to he moral set-up of the pagan 





For any assessment of Bryson it is important to note that the Arabic 
translation is hardly Islamicized. Not only does the comprehensive moral system. 
outlined here appear to accord with the world of Musonius, Plutarch, Dio, 
Polemon, and the rest—it does accord with it and it has not been reformed to 
suit its later readers. In this respect Bryson is rather like the Leiden Physiognomy, 
which is во lightly Islamicized—even to the extent of making the Greek the ideal 
type of human being—and contrasts with the Istanbul versions of the tex." 
Later Muslim authors who used Bryson Islamicized by eg. making religion 
a starting point of childhood behaviour. Bryson's influence on Muslim 
Boats tases Re сои iei wae Мыш eli i 
always been seen as a purely Muslim domain governed exclusively by Islamic law 
(fiqh). But that—regrettably—cannot be explored here. Clearly, Bryson is one 
author and he cannot stand for a whole culture all by himself, Nevertheless, 
the nature of a treatise like this is to offer received views. In the area of 
 conjugality and sex Bryson's views were not only orthodox, but also sufficiently 
in tune with new developments to have been recognized and exploited by 
Musonius. 
Many of the moral assumptions of Polemon's Physiognomy are also on view 


some questions about the status of its science 1 should now like to consider a 
contemporary of Polemon who does apply physiognomy to marriage, 


Nicostratus was a professional orator, and though the Byzantine school 
encyclopedia known as the Suda (v 404) says he was ‘included among the ten. 
orators judged to be of secondary rank’, he enjoyed a considerable reputation 
in Antiquity for his charming style. The Suda tells us he was a contemporary 


% The echo of Plato (Lamy 840 a: the athlete Locus never touched women or boys) proves Piessner 


See Ch. 7, pp. 318, 319. 
"There is even а residue of his thought ia perhaps the most famous Muslim ethical thinker, 
Ghazzali (40 1058-1111), who бесеу delimited the role of Greek philosophy and science in Шато 
and in some eyes represents the end of the creative period of Greek inthuence. 
™ Below, pp. 177-8. 
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of Dio of Prusa, Aelius Aristides, and the emperor Antoninus Pius. Assuming 
that he was at the height of his career under Pius, to whom he dedicated 
'encomia, he would have been a little younger than Polemon (and lived longer). 
He may perhaps have known or studied with Dio as a very man." 

It is Stobaeus who preserves parts of his On Marriage"! There is much 
traditional material here from peri gamou literature (as we see it well for example 
in the exactly contemporary work of Hierocles the Stoic’), Thus Nicostratus 
is concerned with the bride's health, wealth, her potential for adultery, the 
husband's sexual infidelity, and the role of the wife as the husband's truest 
friend. When it comes to choosing the wife, there is again traditional advice 
not to take account of her family's nobility and to make sure she is used to hard 
work. There then follows an original section on bow to choose. 


Since itis not at all clear to tbe man who is marrying what sort of character the wife will 
prove to have, this is how Indians do their marrying—and that includes their wise men 
‘who are said never to be proved wrong. Well, those Indians don't marry a rich and 
famous man's daughter because of his money and reputation; rather, they pay a great deal 
of attention to the girl and to her eyes and her beauty. doing this you understand not 
for any disgraceful reason nor for the reasons we do, but because of a certain wisdom. 
For you see good eyes should give proof of the beauty in the soul, It isn't possible for 
someone to keep his face bright and innocent if he has a temper, anger, or а mood. Again, 
if a person is villainous and dissembling, he will immediately throw sidelong glances and 
fearsome looks. Someone who is stupid and simple will have the eyes and pupils wide 
‘open—they'te like the eyes of sheep and asses. A man who knits his brows is clumsy. 
Ifa dark cloud breaks out over someone in place of a blush, his mind cannot possibly be 
happy. Now, these tokens and signs can be found on girls and women and men 
themselves. With regard to the Indians the story goes that they can divine from a distance 
how the wives will turn out. Please don't let anyone criticize me И Г т making a novel ше 
‘of beauty by advising you to pursue it. I'm not recommending handsome boys and giris: 
rather | can't speak otherwise if 1 am to follow the Indians’ tale. 

So, if we're intending to enjoy relaxation and enjoy entering our homes, we must examine 
the wife's appearance for signs of intelligence, accomplishment, and generosity. Marrying 
ап ugly wife, then abandoning the home to her—that isn’t abandoning the home, it's 
called escaping the wife! Just as we call for an early assessment of the wife's appearance, 


1® But the connection with Dio is more likely to be extrapolation from stylistic comparisons 
between Nicostratus and Dio in the rhetorical sources Nicostatus ranking may explain the lach of a 
biography in Philostratus” Live, though he is mentioned favourably at 2 31, 624 = 122. 14. He is 
praised by among others Menander Rhetor. Ps Diooyius of Halcarnamun. Ar! of Rhetoric, and 
Hermogenes (ct Wooten 1987: 148 n 44) He has been identified with the epigraphic attested T. 
Aurelianus Nicostratus of Amos (in Caria: PIR A 1427), but see RE xvi. 551 (Stegemann) and Puech 
(2002) 369 for reasonable doubt 

IST iy, 2. 103; 4. 23. 62-65, 

(8 iy, 224 21-24, Ma. 14. The fragments on marriage and other aspects of family life can be 
found in von Arnim (1906) 48-63. 

79 iy. 224. 102 (partiy in Foerster й 275). 
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we should also make an early assessment of the bridegroom's so he doesn't cause 
upset by being ugly and managing to marry a pretty girl. That is to say, so he doesn't 
‘cause upset by being horrible and managing to marry a good, mice girl. 
It's also possible to know the soul of each person from their voice. So, after this, you 
must examine the wife's voice. A melodious one is rather pleasant early in the day and 
after lunch. But let the sound be restricted to the softer notes. Shouting or speaking 
roughly is to be avoided—for this shows the wife is rather mannish . There are many 
‘other things which each of us must pay attention to, but | suspect I've mentioned 
‘enough already. 
1t might be felt that Nicostratus shows some diffidence about advocating, 
а physiognomical inspection of intended brides in his attribution of the practice 
to the Indian wise men (Le. the Brahmans). Bot the Brahmans were idealized 
im Greek literature, ^ and in this clever and at times ironic, humorous piece 
‘of oratory they surely serve to enhance the argument. Nicostratus is talking to an 
audience, and the Brahmans have a decorative, ‘sophistic’ function within the 
story.’ Inspection of women represents a major difference from Polemon. 
For though there is physiognomizing of women in Leiden chs. 68 and 69 in 
order to learn what will happen to them, for the most part Polemon uses women 
only to provide typological deformations of the male (note Nicostratus on the 
girl's voice’) or sees them as the objects of male lust. Nicostratus may have 
been reacting against this; the same goes for his light tone in contrast with 
Polemon's obsessive depiction of treachery, cowardice, and evil. The physiog- 
nomical indications of Nicostratus presuppose a wide acceptance of physiog- 
nomical analysis among his listeners." But of whose system? The relations 
of signs and characteristics have virtually no correspondences in either Polemon 
ог Ps.-Aristotle. Were the ‘many other things’ Nicostratus ends with explained 
in his own book of physiognomy? If so, was there professional competition with 
"the Pinnacle of the Greeks’, as Phrynichus calls Polemon (while reproving 
his Greek)?!” 
There was of course no Association of Physiognomists to rule on correct 
between signifier and signified. This freedom encouraged 
the competition which is so important an aspect of all ancient scientific 


* See Dio of Prusa, Or. 38. 17-25 where Dio uses the truly happy and prosperous Indiam to get 
э the materialistic folk of Aparmes Celaense, with Desideri (1978) 130-1, 181-2. 

1% CE Hermogenes, On Types of Style 12. 12 (p. 407 Rabe) ће delights in туйы and the pleasures 
that they give. In fact he hiewelf ba» made up many of them’ (tr. Wooten) Stegemann, RE xvi 
552-3, notes that Ps Dionyius of Halicarnassus, Ам of Rhetoric 2 9 (p. 266, 13 Us-Rad) cites 
комен a à model of аргы precnely i a dacusion of marrage speeches (though there i no 
explicit reference o our tex) 

On male stipulations about how women should speak. see Gleason (1995) 94-4, 98-101 
Corner boundaries in the voice). 

® For which se in general the evidence asembled by Evam (1969), and Ch. | a n. 36 

1 ‘Selections 3% F. кой và бара rûv عبسو قاط‎ mraiovra дрдто. For further criticisms ме ibid. 
10 (unkindly linked with Favorinus), 424 (the start of Polemon's Histories which are otherwise 
unknown; note Secundi the Grammarian’ who ‘cocrected the sophia’ text). 
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disciplines and which has been examined in the High Roman Empire by 


stipulations on how to learn and its guarantee to deliver expertise to readers who 
follow it. Polemon is certainly saying, this text is better than others in the field. 
But the legacy of Aristotelian division in science is not necessarily to be written 
off as a rhetorical strategy. It is how science empowers itself; but it is also 
how science is happiest with itself and needs to be. One has to go into minute 
detail to classify the 50,000 + species of weevils which form most of the super- 
family ‘Curculionoidea’. Doing this is not (only) a case of browbeating oppo- 
nents, but (often) rather of attempting to provide comprehensive information 
about nature. Of course, in the ancient world science was often not done quietly 
їп a Natural History Museum. Galen's public displays of anatomy were what 
made his reputation at Rome (On Prognosis) and such practices were 
instrumental in the identification of the best practitioner (On Examinations 
By Which the Best Physicians are Recognized)."® But, having said that, Galen's 


i from 
the second century—Ptolemy’s Almagest (c.150)—had a similarly grateful and 
long-lived reception.''' Ptolemy told a few white lies to tie up awkward loose 
ends; but in essence his work was practical. The endless copying and translation 
of such books shows they were found very useful, and not empty, rhetorical 
constructions, И is the same with physiognomy. We may find Polemon's minute. 


book ‘a universal boon for those who will encounter it (А1). Arabic readers 
simply knew him as ‘the Master of Physiognomy’. One could argue that 
Polemon's definitive treatment did come to provide a standard which had been 
lacking (despite the attachment of Aristotle's name to the two tracts known 
as the Ps-Aristotelian Physi though physiognomical descriptions 
асса jo isle? исү سا ل‎ suf le صا‎ 
of Adamantius show the same (and expected) freedom. As to Nicostratus, 
T would suggest that he was promoting the claims of another system or his 


"не Nutton (1979), Iskandar (1988). 
9 See the magnificent translation by Toomer (1984). 
1 Below pp. 181-5, 187. 
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‘own system. The business of marriage, with which 1 began this section 
оп the culture of observation and evaluation, was so fraught with difficulty that 
эп audience might well have listened 10 anything that made the chances 
of а mismatch less likely. Unfortunately for Nicostratus and others like him 
Polemon's book extinguished any record of their own treatises. 


1. THE "INTOLERABLE'!? POLEMON: CAREER AND 
PERSONALITY 


“The dead of the arrogant Polemon are desi presented ја the Lie of the 
Sophist (Suda о 389). Let us then start with Philostratus" account.“ 
ancient reader of the Lives knew of Polemon ‘the Pinnacle of the Greeks’ 
Polemon is introduced in the earlier life of the extraordinary cryptorchid sophist 
and philosopher, Favorinus. 


The quarrel between Polemon and Favorinus began in lonia where the Ephesians 
attached 


that competition for honour (philotimia) which sets alight great feelings of envy even in. 
men who are wise. They may be forgiven for their philotimia, because human nature 
thinks of ‘fo philotimen аз untouched by age’; but they should be criticized for the 
speeches they wrote against cach other because such abusiveness is disgraceful and brings 
shame even to those who speak of it (VS 1. 8, 490-1 = 10. 13-24). 


Favorinus was born about the same time as Polemon. The rivalry between them. 


fight between ‘rival practitioners’ (VS 1, &, 491=10. 27). But it is also firmly 
‘enmeshed in the disputes between neighbouring cities for which this era is 
notorious. The amplification of the quarrel at Rome may go back to Polemon's 
first known visit there on an embassy representing the interests of Smyrna to 
‘Trajan, when the emperor gave him the privilege of travelling without having to 
pay port dues (VS 1. 25, 532 = 44. 3-4).""* If so, both men were on the make, 
trying to impress Rome's elite with their intellectual powers. But more 
noteworthy is the willingness of two leading Greek cities to allow men still 
perhaps in their mid-twenties to represent their own competing interests. 
Both Favorinus and Polemon were extremely rich, and this no doubt added to 





P! Syme (1958) L S11 “the intolerable Polemo, in perambultion from country о country, with a 
princely household, with horses and bunting 

1^ See exp. Campanile (1999), also Quer (2903). 

Hé On биз or 04. ишо (1999), Herd reves (3003) 30-130. Тиш 


‘quotation 6 from Thucydides Speech, 2 
TS ia из according о Seemann (1952) 123 d. Campane (1999) 274-5. 
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their appeal, In the tiny circle of elite intellectual activity the two combatants 
could hardly have avoided one another. ^ As ever, the merging of politics and 
culture is striking. 

Polemon did not in fact come from Smyrna, but from the important wool- 
producing city of Laodicea on the Lycus at the head of the Macander valley, 
"in the hinterland, but more powerful than cities on the coast’, as Philostratus 
observes at the start of his biography (VS 1. 25, 530 = 42. 14-15). The family had 
had a remarkable career as petty dynasts and intellectuals from the late Republic 
‘onwards. Shortly after Polemon's death another member, M. Antonius Zeno, 
perhaps his brother, would attain the consulship." The success of the family 
‘owes a great deal to their absolute support for Rome, beginning with the first 
member to rise to international prominence, Zeno of Laodicea, who resisted 
the Parthian troops led by the renegade Labienus in the year 40 ac. The rewards 
which followed made the family (even more) wealthy and gave them a pedigree 
of pro-Roman political activity that evidently brought major benefits to the 
cities where they were indluential.""* Polemon's property in Smyrna was the 
best in the city (534=44. 32-45. 1). Descendants of petty kings (who were 
always intermarried with the Greek nobilities) had been among the first of the 
‘eastern elites to enter the Roman senate, and they were particularly favoured 
by Trajan." Thus Polemon's ancestry made him a natural choice to represent. 
Smyrna, especially as he had lived there since his teens (530 — 42. 18-19). Along 
with other top dogs of the city he was allowed the privilege of riding the 
sacred trireme which was brought into the agora in full sail during the city's 
annual civic ritual. Polemon benefited Smyrna by bringing in rich pupils. 
Philostratus is one of the first authors to invest the word ‘Hellene’ with a sense 
of a member of traditional pagan society, and I have argued elsewhere that his 
awareness of the growing importance of Christianity was a motive in doing 
this. So it was ‘a pure and select Greece’ that Polemon attracted as his pupils 
(531 =42. 32). It is in fact very difficult to get from Philostratus a dear idea 
of what teaching activity and its economic and social aspects involved." 


Cf. Pliny the Younger, Lene 2 3, on the performance at Rome of the sopihist lueus about 40 
эте VS L 10, 512-14 = 26. 9-27 26). The letter shows well enough how soch performances were 
wed vo fcm social credentials the senator and governor who isthe addressee (Sherwin White 
1966: 146-7) а tld by Pliny that he roo has to go along (you munt hear һешк— only to say you 
have done). 

"Че In 148: Halfmann (1979) no. 74. Of later descendants, f. na. 25, 28, 131 on Hermocrae. 

U On the (инду, ме Bowersock (1965) 143-4, (1999) 22-3; Hallmann (1979) 44-5, 162-3 
(p no 2). Se (2002) 58-9: Punch (2002) 527-30: Themen (2004) wh ved патите 
PIR A M. 

79 Hallmann (1979) 48-9. 





77 We may compare the sophist Scopes ai to attract vo Serna (а gateway by land und 
sex) "onam, ims, Сабат, Место [an arcium for those ihabting the regn been 
Phrygia and Lydia], Acolians, the Hellenes from Mysia and Phrygia . Cappadocians, Assyrians 
{меат for Syrians). Egyptians, Phoenicians, the most stow of the Achse, and al the 
youth of Athens (S18=31. 15-25] 
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For this, the detailed evidence of the fourth-century sophist, Libanius of 
Antioch, is crucial. If one looks at the networks of pupils (often sons or relatives 
of earlier ones) who came from all over the eastern empire, it is possible to 
envisage the really extraordinary pull of a major teacher and the enduring 
political and social contacts he created." If we couple this with the wealth and 
ancestry of Polemon, it is possible to realize why Philostratus accords him the 
second longest life, which is placed in pole position at the end of the first of his 
1wo books of biographies. 

Philostratus next discusses Polemon's political and financial benefits to 
Smyrna. The city had been rent by factions (nothing is known of this), but 
Polemon calmed the situation down." Next, ‘Hadrian had previously favoured 
Ephesus, but Polemon converted him so much to Smyrna that on a single day 
he lavished ten million on the city’ (531=43, 6-8). Hadrian's benefactions 
are attested by an inscription which lists the gifts (including, notably, permission 
to build a second temple of the imperial cult with attendant Olympic games) 
as coming about ‘through the agency of Antonius Polemon’."** The religious 
cult of the emperors was an extremely important expression of both civic pride 
and rivalry and of the relationship between provincial cities and the centre of the 
Empire." As well as promoting civic festivals and games, the cult was another 
outlet for the rich and ambitious to promote themselves and serve Roman 
interests. Among Polemon's forebears was at least one high priest of the cult, and 
it is possible that he himself held such a position as a result of the new temple 
he had helped to secure. "^ This celebration of Polemon's career continues with 
а notice on his advice to the Smyrnaeans about which legal disputes they should 
deal with at home and which ones they should refer to the Roman governor 
(53243. 16-22),"* 


22 For sis aspect of Libanius’ chin soe the denaed study of Рай (1957). 

"ook 1 actualy endi withthe very Boe! sketch of Secondur which serves to introduce he hero 
‘of book 2 the fabulously rich sophia and politiam Herodes Анан (blow, pp. 173-4), whose Meu. 
the longest But Secundus may well be identical with Polemon + copy-editar of this name (above, 
o 109), though Phücsrats а dent on the mater 

"Campanile (1997) 277-8 drs а pari with the Sardian trouble of which Plutarch reminds 
the addressee of Political Advice, Menemachos of Sardis (8250), and sbout which Apolonius of 
Tyana wrote so Беу in Һи eters ıo the Sardians (Epp 38-41, 56,75, 76: to which add na. 75 in 
the edition and commentary of Peneia 1979) 

“ә igi IV, MOV e IK 24. 1 (LSonyena I1) mo. 607. 39 К. with Peas notes ad loc. i. Quet 
(2003) 414-28. On Hadrian and Saya see Волте (2000) 157-62 (including evidence for the 
temple of Zeus Aknaios which housed the cu of Hadran). A Boatwright pots out, the сіроп. 
бе Надан рй» with show of other benefacton. à powesul шетт ofthe citys own worth 

7 Soe өр. Price 11984), (1984, <£ Colla Hedddand (1995). СІ IGR IV 198 IK 24.1 
(Smyrna ILI) по. 5M (ә 124) Ча he most happy times of the emperor deae 10 the gods, 
Trajanus Hadrianus Caesar Аара. еп te whole work! under ham икте and pay or the 

continuation of han and hn unconquered goeerument "(Keds testoatons) 

©” нува (1979) 162 Polemen. Семов (1995) 254. But Poach (2002) 527-9 argues 
strongly thatthe “priesthood referred 1o by Rolemon's dexendant Hermoctate (se below, n. 131) 
тө fo municipal овое rather than the high presthood ef he province 

"CE Plutarch, Plead Adver, ch. 19, 8146-816, on the hope that the cities will not bing on 
a reproach of slavery” by referring every tater to the governor; miri Di of Prosa, Or. M. 38-9 
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All this brought ‘glory to Smyrna’ (532=43. 27-8). But Polemon incurred 
criticism for his way of life: ‘whenever he travelled, there followed behind him 
a great many baggage animals, horses, servants, and specialist breeds of dog 
for this or that type of hunting, while he himself would proceed in а Phrygian 
ог Gallic carriage with silver-mounted bridles’ (532=43, 23-6). Campanile 


's great 
Hermocrates is made to state with full Polemonian arrogance at VS 2. 25, 611 
(= 111. 19-22). When the Smyrnaeans complained to Hadrian that Polemon 
had spent money given to them on himself, such was his influence, says 
Philostratus, that Hadrian wrote a letter to the effect that ‘Polemon has rendered 
ри sco Du Phils mde биг he won no hev beet forgiven, bad 
he not excelled in oratory and specifically delivered an ‘amazing’ oration to 
cadi Hadr completion of the huge temple of Olympian Zeus t Athens 
in 131/2."" Hadrian's impact on the development of Athens was enormous. 
The temple itself had been half-built for several centuries. Finishing it was 
а major statement of imperial benefaction. Moreover it was part of Hadrian's 
establishment of the pan-Greek organization called the Panhellenion, by which 
he sought to give his blessing to Athens as the centre of the Greek East and to. 
‘extend the role of his own cult." It is well known that there is no evidence of 
involvement in this organization by the important cities of Asia Minor including 
‘Smyrna, and although most evidence for the Panhellenion is epigraphical and a 
new discovery could change things overnight, the most reasonable conclusion to 
be drawn from this is that they did not wish to participate in something designed 
то affirm the ancestral precedence of the ancient cities of Athens, Sparta, and 
Argos over themselves." Thus Polemon's presence may not have been entirely 
popular at home, and it would surely be right to see tension between the 


\ (1999) 279-40. Pliny, Natoral Hise. 34. 162-3 for the Gault’ dili in stver-plating vehicle 
he مسمس م عيضن‎ has extended 1o [soppiring) gold iari. is now called "minh to wear 

‘out such objects on our carriages"). 

‘Crowns, immunities, public meals, (the use of) purple, priesthoods Purple refers probably 
to official Roman religious gar: Casalis (1998) 117, but the matter Чари. For such grant 
f. S09 = 95. 11-13 "publi meals, front row seats, immunities, presthoods, and all else that adds 
ure to a man, and the sory of the removal of Рыг immunities by Caracalla м 622-3 = 121 
18-122 n. On Hermocrates cf. recently Jones (2003). 

GE Aes Aristides, Or, 27 on the tempie of Zeur Hadrian at Сун. Aristides used the 
vxcanon of the temples repairs folowing an вараш to cerae the budding, the CERNE 
emperors (Marcus and Lucio Verus), and to promote the homomsi of the слез of the Ania 


ме exp. Spawforth (1999). 
OF CE eg. Aelius Aristides’ celebration of Serna in Or. 17, wich begins by informing the 
siting governor that the city's antiquity goes back to the gods (3 fE). 
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imperial ‘command’ (Philostratus) and the aristocrat's own freedom of action. 
‘As we shall see later, Polemon had his own ideas of Greek purity which he 
combines with some criticism of Rome. 

For now, Philostratus continues the theme of Hadrian's favouritism towards 
Polemon and in particular tells the anecdote of Polemon evicting from his house 
the future emperor Antoninus Pius, who had lodged there one night during his 
governorship of Asia in 135/6 (534-5=44. 27-45. 28).™ Philostratus uses 
the story to highlight ‘the mildness of the king and the arrogance of the man. 
For in truth Polemon was so arrogant that he conversed with cities as one 
superior, with princes as one not inferior, and with gods as an equal’ (535 = 45. 
30-46. 1). Philostratus does not bother to point out something all his (elite) 
readers knew perfectly well, that among the ‘immunities’ enjoyed by a leading 
Orator was exemption from ‘boarding’ (epistathmeia)." In other words, 
Polemon was probably entitled to ask Antoninus Pius to leave. The issue was the. 
arrogant way he did it by evicting the proconsul in the middle of the night. 
But Polemon and ай his (elite) friends knew the law meant nothing if it was not 
enforced. The final part of the anecdote bears on this. Philostratus is unable to 
pass by a joke and he records that when an actor threatened to take Polemon 
to court (ephienai) for having expelled him from the Olympic competition 
(Le. the one founded by Hadrian at Smyrna to celebrate its second temple of 
the imperial cult), and Antoninus discovered this had happened at midday, 
‘the етрегог' replied wittily, “But it was around midnight when he expelled 
те from his house, and I did not take him to court™ (534-5=45. 21-8). 
‘Whatever the law said, the witty Antoninus implied that he could have pro- 
secuted Polemon.'? And whatever status he and his family enjoyed, Polemon 
and his like were fully aware of the precariousness of their position in relation 
to any emperor, no matter how mild his public persona. 

Polemon, then, was a man who by breeding and instinct was extremely well 
versed in the civic and imperial political game. This political society is the back- 
ground to much of the Physiognomy and should be understood in the caricatures 
of enemies surviving in the Leiden version. 1 shall have more to say about 


bibliography assembled in Campanile 
the defied Vespasian and the deified 





by the emperors’ (tans. Watson). 

ЭЯ Ironically Polemon's privilege of free travel (c£ above) probably gave him the right to demand 
‘board from others lacking 

1 530 42 22, IGR IV. 131. 37 = [К 24. 1 (LSenyena ILI) 697. 37 with Peta ad lac 

1® Presumably in fact during Antoninus’ 

?*! More ofthe anecdote а told at 341 =52 16-21. 

*© For Antoninus’ wit in offical communications, cf. Willams (1976) 74-8. On the realities of 
entertaining the governor and his followers, cf Phutarch quoted below, p. 169. 
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it in the next section. For the moment, 1 want to part from Philostratus (who 
and 


naturally had it in for intellectuals and like Lucian ridiculed the overbearing 
atticizing of some of his contemporaries." These epigrams have been discussed 
ДӨ many وجوت ومس‎ by Gideon Кира. хуи thet лии 
wit was revenge on some of Polemon's own asteismoi, ‘witticisms’, 
Philostratus gives as a flavour of at 540-2 (50. 31-52. SU. 39 Tie рин 
naming Polemon (11. 180-1) run as follows: 


Eiða o рї уг обушу, vivas wavaxpiver 
div Му, xûv рї BGs, Lorry dui TloMguv. 
Оп the Ides Polemon refuses judgement, on the Nones he finds against you. 
If you give, or if you don't give, he's the same old Polemon. 


“Hideupey, Moya, "Avmiviov бута oc wávrtc. 
igamivng vpia oor урбурата nos Рангу; 
We all know, Polemon, that you are Antonios. 
How come three letters have suddenly dropped off you? 


Nisbet has in fact pursued more of a vendetta against Polemon than 
Ammianus by trying to connect with him (any) other poems by Ammianus;'* 
‘but the two epigrams here constitute the limits of our knowledge. The first poem 
attacks Polemon's impartiality as a judge. It is full of bilingual and bicultural 
jokes. EiS0tc (‘On the Ides’) would have been pronounced in a similar way to ti 
506 ‘if you give’, Le. ‘if you bribe him’. Ewen Bowie, reported by Nisbet, 
has made the attractive suggestion of finding in мйуз\ (оп the nones) 
the Latin phrase ‘non aes’ (‘no cash’), which would have been pronounced very 
similarly. Ides and nones are part of the Roman calendar, of course, and the 
point of mentioning them is not factual but to make suggestions about Polemon 
being in the pocket of the governor. No bilingualism as such is implied either 


7*1, 157: cf. Lacan's Teacher of Rhetoric 13, 16 and Lexiphanes 2-15 for similar fun against 
those who used obsolete words. 
Эн (2005) esp. 145 f There are regrettably a number of errors in this study, one of which must be 


ok by б. Anderson to G. Bowenock (bibliography, р. 214 er aL) 
7^ These hom mot are n prose: t и а worth remembering that compouton of сугаты was 
эп important socal ЧЫ, and that Polemon would certainly have composed ite parces for dinners 
and other occasions. Among his ancestors, (Пойми) Polemon (11) (hing of Pontus 37-63) composed 
epigrams which found their way into the Greek Anthology ([5. 61, 9. 746,11. M). The two genuine 
preces are ‘pompous and insipid and of small credit and wel reflect» man who ‘was personaly 
а the high social poution which he owed to ha family's connexion! (Gow and 
Pape 1968 i 400-1) 
eg 11. 20 addressed о a Marcas, 11.229 on a victim of gout. None of this is convincing (and 
‘reminds me of Nisbet's comment, 3003 156 n. 56 about the иче» speculative Bikey for whom. 
sf n. 164 below) 
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in Ammianus or his audience: ides and nones were perfectly well known to any 
Greek." As to ‘non aes’, such а phrase is so basic that the assumption many 
readers would pick it up is on the right lines. Effectively it constitutes a tag, and 
the common use of such tags as codeswitches certainly implies some degree 
of familiarity with the accessed code—Roman culture—while the speaker may 


remain firmly, 

(Greek)."* Ammianus was probably probably pleased to use a joke which depends on 
parallel processing of Latin and Сгеек; but he was surely not the first to have 
thought of it. Nisbet has made the suggestion that behind ‘same old Polemon’ 
of line 2 lurks another bilingualism, from Latin emere, ‘to buy (which can have 
the pejorative sense of bribe’). This is clever, but unlikely to be right, because 





"® CE Plutarch, Roman Questions 25, 269 0-270 ^. further the joke etymologies at Table Talis 8. 6, 
"726+ (Latin terms to do with eating and drinking, Le. social ife), Platonic Question 1010 neatly 
ll men ave бейи wia Latin (Le they know something about it). In general, see Rochette (1997). 

"For codeswitch, mnis language, tc. ме Myers ممصم‎ (1993s) ond (19938), cf Adam, 
Janse, and Swain (2002) 1-20 on bilingualism in the ancient worid, | 

М CE Cicero's comments at Letters to his Friends 9. 22. 3, with Swain (2002) 1%. 

Ber ع‎ dee fourth century Latin poet Ausonius, who 
cama plan on aedes owe Gr. See © Mir (I on e илиш dpt 

f£ 


The humour is very typical of Ammiano: c£. 1, 230 Маты» бф 8jo үрбдрата. 
Марч, à wo | дук of sede чё» سس‎ U yos tabe any te и бө ie 


ature ud te perdue iin nra. CÈ Nabe Глю BSS 
Т Pliny, Leer 10. 81-2. 
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Severan royals. He likes the idea that intellectuals аге respected and cherished by 
men of influence. One suspects that the somewhat crabby and awkward 
Dio would have annoyed as busy and as hardworking an emperor as Trajan, 
With Polemon on the other hand, there was the confidence that comes 
from belonging to an ancient dynasty, the style and dash that characterizes 


have increased if Favorinus and other intellectuals fell from favour with the 
emperor? Perhaps, as Philostratus asserts, what made Hadrian forgive 
Polemon for everything was his oratory—which, however, cut no ice with the 
witty Ammianus, 


E gy ME cds es ie ساسح‎ I 
Bowersocks appendix in his Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire." 
important thing about the passage is its symbolism. On the surface, it could be 
taken as showing the closeness of the courtier to the king with whom he is 
travelling around. Yet Polemon was not, like Dio, making justifications of his. 
policies in public and purporting to be a firm friend of the emperor in order 
to gain credibility at home. What he says about Hadrian therefore repays close 
study, for in fact there is no other personal account of being with an emperor 
from a Greek author of this time. First, though, 1 must dwell on the matter 
of the placenames іп the text and the itinerary followed by Polemon. The 
problem with Bowersock’s discussion is that (a) he only quotes the text in 
Arabic, so it is difficult for most readers to see what is going on, and (b) he does 
not quote all the relevant passage. Had he done so, he would have noticed that 
the placename he takes to be ‘Asia’ is where Athens is located. Evidently this 
cannot be right. 


1 accompanied the great king once and, while we were traveling with him from Bri to 
Ah, and with the king were his armies" and boats, that man mixed with them. We 
passed through many towns until we reached the sea. Then he sailed to Вит and "bres, 
[15°] and the lands of Lydia and Phrygia, and many places. Next we returned to Аяй 
through the two seas in the sea, and he (sc. Hadrian} went east to Rwis. Then he went in 
the ships to "ns," and by this route the ships of the sea began to catch up with the king. 
When we reached Asyh, and 1 went to see that man, there he was with his companions 
surrounding the king, bearing weapons. 


не Swain (1989); but see Bowie (1997) on the unreliability of э anecdotes. 

(I969), app. П, рр. 120-3. 

1M Note that the rumes below ave transliterated in their consonantal skeletons, as in the 
tration in Ch Е 

2" إن‎ Fronto quoted below at a. 176 

1 Bowersock ops here The narrative proceeds, after this, by describing how-—in Ans—s man 
of particularly suspect phyuogoomy had made an attempt oo the emperors life’ But Bowerwock 
himself locates Hadrian in Athens ( ym) Note that Hoffmann prints ‘ays (ja s tramiliterated ay 
"Ani The MS is а йе ambiguous, but "yns is correct. Foe the purposes of redotting. there is o 
difference. 
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Emendations in Arabic cannot easily be represented in the Roman alphabet 
because many Arabic letters are distinguished from each other only by one or 
more dots written above or below the letter, and since these dots were not always 
written in manuscripts, copyists were at liberty to add their own as they saw fit 
or to ignore dots already there, especially in the case of names. The result is that 
foreign names in particular may acquire a form that looks quite different from 
the original, and may be quite impossible to understand. In addition, the end 
of foreign words is liable to change. Having said all this, the Leiden manuscript is 
at least written in a clear hand and by considering possible variations of dots 
considerable progress can be made in the passage above. Hoffmann, who was, as 
has been remarked, а very competent Arabist, proposed all the emendations 
which Bowersock attributes to von Premerstein or himself.'* Athens is easy 
‘enough: gai! (ms) can be redotted to jg I ('thyny) or أ سين‎ ("thynd) ог 
еп elg 3. (mi 3T بر‎ (Bri ог Bragh) can be dated to С! كر‎ 
(Thráqa). Asyh, Asyh (4441), where Athens is located, must represent Achaia 
(the Roman name of the province of Greece)—and this is perfectly possible. In 
some dialects of Greek the letter chi was palatalized into a ‘sh’ sound, and 
hence in some Arabic authors we find forms like Ashilis for Achilles or 
antaláshiyd for entelekheia. This may point to a Syrian environment.'* All we 
need to do is repoint: آسيه‎ becomes 445! (Ashya, Ashayya, etc). Thus 
Hadrian went from Thrace to Achaia. From there be journeyed to Ionia. Then 
comes a problem: ‘and "лит. Bowersock's suggestion of ge ا لسر د‎ (*al-srds) is 
based on the use of the definite article with Sardis in Greek (ai DsipBerc). This 
may be right: though Arabic does not routinely use the definite article with city 


ч "Fortunately... von Premerstei had the manuscript examined ... by a competent orientalist 

_ Miet vo much progress, it was regretnabie that von Prementein fielded to sheer fantasy. There 
teman neo further dicate stich can now be тетей both by conjecture or d own menti 
and by confirmatory reference to the HA" At least von Premerstein realized that "ym (which he read 
an ‘ys afer Hoffmann) had to be located in Ante where he wert wrong was (on the advice of hit тө 
orientalis, Juynboll and Geyer to inst on turning "унн ito mix, Mia (not an obvious thing to 
‘do with the Arabic): (1908) 55. For Hoffmann sce Ch. 1, p. 5. 

® Note that the (°) represents the hamas or light glottal пор which soften omitted in writing 
leaving only is carrier (here aif; alif тау пм represent » long a-vowel И may be noted that the 
normal (vocalaed) Arabic form of Athem а Alina (ending а 1S marbita) ot AfMiniyyd (ending 
in alif not aif мырга). but an endiog in sm а found rarely (eg in the Arabic of Arrmidorui) 
There i a itle evidence to виси that the translator was deliberately staying chose to the Greek 
form see п. 164 on "Damascus 

© The old value of chi (37), aspirated plosive, had already sified to (х), unvoiced spirant, by 
around the 2nd c. ab. The palatalization of chi to (71 (and aho of kappa to xf) before Y oc ‘e а not 
зшен The phenomenon in modern times seems to be restricted 10 the Cappadocia sublets 
{as they then were) and Cypriot. СИ. Dawkins (1916) 71, Newton (1972) 26 

"9! Zimmermann (1986) 114 with bibliography i an. 27-30, and app. ii, p. 136 co Kind's 
preference for Syrian, Greek-apeaking translators. one of whom from Moms (Emesa) provides 
dence of the palatiked tom ttt Zimmermann undi beings to тту attention m addition Bar 
ВАО, Lexicon И. 294. 25-6 (Duval) Syriac "бунти Arabic موسقم"‎ (Archimedes). 

"© Note that the сорун of he Leiden no doubt meant Aula’ by ау) (property nce 
һе regularly omits the diacritical marks of the f marbita That the Best of the three examples à 
apparently marked Ай rather than Ánh shown error or uncertainty. 

Repoint بون‎ ю .يون‎ CE ch 1 AIL, where the MS has Nen, تون‎ and below, 200. 
The correct form seems о be Lig as in the Arabic Artemidorus, р. 35: 3 Fahd. 
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names, it not infrequently does (al-Qahira, al-Riyad, al-Mawsil, etc). It is just 
possible in lsrws that the I- represents a corruption of ild, to’, leaving us with a 
placename based on the letters s-r-w-s It would not be implausible to suggest 
‘Smyrna—both because the Arabic mim ('m') could have been missed in hasty 
copying, and because we have to ask what city Polemon is likely to have 
mentioned in lonia?" From this place (whatever it is) they all went up to Lydia 
and Phrygia. Next Polemon and others returned to Achaia ‘through the two seas 
in the sea’, The reading bahrayn (‘two seas’) was missed by Hoffmann and 
von Premerstein's competent orientalist. The "b' is not dotted, but seems clear 
from its position. The h can only be a № because it is marked with а muhmal 
sign, which signals that itis not the same-shaped letter with dots (not necessarily 
written in) which represents a kh or a j' The text, then, seems to be clear: 
how to interpret it is another matter. One might suggest a journey through 
the Icarian and Myrtoian seas, which lie within the (greater) Aegean (the 
name of which may have dropped out after ‘sea").! Whatever this means, 
Hadrian meanwhile ‘went east to Rhodes’."” Then he went to Athens. 
Presumably Polemon and the others had taken a slow boat, since it is evident 
that they only reached Achaia after Hadrian. It was there (in Achaia) that 
Polemon found his enemy. It is also plain why he did not like him: unlike 
Polemon, who had been sent off, the enemy had remained with Hadrian all 
the time, 

The placenames in the account are, then, fairly certain (with the exception 
of "lrws). It is clear from other sources that the journey must be fitted into 
the spring or summer of 124. Helmut Halfmann has made the most progress 
in identifying Hadrian's stopping points. He contends that one should start 
with the epigraphical record and use Polemon's account as part of it. That is 
sound; but many of the calling points are not in fact securely dated. 











"^^ Note Leiden ch. 69, where Hoffmann may well be right vo take زمروين‎ at زمورنى‎ 
Lori, Syra), Bowersoci Sardis harps Biley in business, (1997) 168-70. The problem of 
placenames may be Ulustrated by '» town called Desres (Le pees)’ at Leiden ch. 69, where 
Hofmann restoration of Samos on the ts of Anonym Lamas 133 i not justified Dev rote to 
translation). By ће easiest of emendations Deenes becomes Dongs ( ) as И rendering 
ошодо, I n АЧ to beheve thatthe translator would have he regula form Dies, 
but f. n. 159, and note that Ibo Asair's great history of Damascus begins with the story of how 
Alexander the Great founded the city and named it after his slave Отыр (thereby indicating 
arbrity withthe Greek form of the name. which 1s ied im Sac longas the normal demo c 

Smith ee). 
PIE opal (nod rna) hs, kı, بج‎ he ин oo ghlag Heins eii e 
1106 o ош tranlation—ot "sands an slternatve suggested in hs aot ad loc ) Вомепохі took 
Hoffmann's ‘insula and produced » reading that “makes infinitely more sene... у ум)! 
{at jar "ilandi* However, this form is notated either a p or a pi. 
Arabic bahr fih, “Aegean Ses 

"не Rhodes is an easy change ftom eS уу (Reds) to (424) (Rind). قحي علو‎ readers wil 

notice Bowersock printed a question mark ater "went en [3 pk but the word i dear 





in these areas are not securely attested). Moreover, we must now accept that 
Polemon is happy to use ‘Achaia’: like anyone else who was in the train of the 
‘emperor, he describes things through Roman eyes." On his own territory he 
uses the old names. By the start of October 124 Hadrian was back in Athens, 
where he was initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries.” 

Polemon chooses to style the emperor the "Great King’, recalling the ancient 
Persian kings Darius, Xerxes and so on. The use of classicizing terminology for 
Roman institutions is well known. The institutions of the old Persian empire, so 
familiar from classical Greek literature (Herodotus especially), were sometimes 
also used. At Lucian, Toxaris 17, for example, we again find "Great King'— 
purely literary affectation. In Plutarch's attack on Roman moneylenders in 
Against Borrowing the comparison is hostile. “Just as Darius sent Datis and 
Artaphernes to Athens with chains and bonds for the prisoners, so they bring. 
their chests full of contracts and bills like fetters against Greece and drive 
through her cities on their march’ (828 +-829 в). The allusion is to the battle of 
Marathon (the topic of Polemon's surviving declamations)—and Roman 
bankers. In Polemon we should expect literary allusion. However, the reason 
for including this whole passage is the description of the man with the small, 
hollow eyes. Polemon implies he was going to assassinate the emperor 
(‘surrounding the king, bearing weapons’). Polemon, who was plainly in the 


MA (1986) 190-1 (Cyrus, lium, Alexandria Trom, Pergamum, Strtonices, Муза 
LHadranutherae] Smyrna, Erthrae. Ephesi) 

^" (1995) 221 

77 С Halmann (1979) 44. 

7?! Note Bowersock’s ‘chariots (not neve as in Hoffmann’s translation): merkab can mean any 
vehicle or bout (the ater isthe sense in modern Arabi), but here plainly means "boat since the 
cognate verb is used for Hadrian sailing to lonia (rababa). not то mention the fact that the whole. 
puttage concerns crosing the Aegean 

7 So e ће finr Greek venator from Xanthos in Lycia, M. Arruntius Claudianus, IGR II 613, 
was leg, pr. pr. (njapx0ûv "Адас xoi 'Aoi [ac (Xanthos. early 2nd c); Hamann (1979), no. 28, 
The acceptance of Roman geography was common: eg- Ptolemy, Таба 2 3. (7, 21 Hellas and 
‘Achaia; Lucian, False Critic 22 "Achaia and How io Write History 14; Philostratus, 
Apollonius 5. 10 Nero in Achaia; ve Pausanias 7. 16.10 for consciousness of the Roman change of 


mame. 
Chm. 133. As for the ‘confirmatory reference to the НА (я. 158), it is vague enough to suit 
anyone's suggestions "per Asiama et insulas ad Achaiam navigavit et Беша sacra. suscepit 
(SHA Hadrian 13. 1). But see n. 175. 

"™ Cf Jones (1986) 56 Note the same usage in Fronto in э те to Marcus’ mother concerning 
his speech of thanks to Pius, Ad Mare. Caes 2 3 (21. 20 van den Hour here й may tay 
something about Fronto’s perception of Pius: see below. See also n. 317. 
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second division of the court (not allowed to go to Rhodes) 
an amicus (an official ‘friend’) at this point, emphasizes his distance from 
Hadrian: "ме were unable to speak with bim. I and my friends sat down 
to converse, talking of the king and his weakness, and his remoteness from the 
blessed state which people say he is in.” Suddenly the enemy appears, Polemon 





138 (and therefore towards the end of Polemon's own life). It has been thought 
that Hadrian's extensive travels round the Empire are implicitly condemned 
in Aelius Aristides! To Rome, which was delivered before Antoninus Pius in (very 
probably) 155, when the great orator (and here archflatterer) records that the 
Persian kings had had to be constantly on the move like wandering nomads, in a 
state of isolation and fear (15-23), while the current ‘president’ has no need 
to wear himself out travelling but rules per litteras (31-3). Polemon’s description 
of Hadrian as the Great King and his observation of Hadrian's isolation and 
weakness may well indicate that his relationship with the emperor was not as 
close as Philostratus would like (constructing as he is a pattern for his own 
relationship with the Severan court). Polemon's comments may have something, 
to do with the fact that, as he describes things, he was not at the very centre of 
court life. They may further show that he was sensitive to the views of the 
following regime. "* 

Shortly after this passage is the reference in Leiden to Hadrian's eyes (A16). 
Hoffmann emended the text here without any good reason. He seems to have 
wanted Polemon to praise Hadrian's eyes unambiguously, and his changes have 
misled many interpreters. Polemon has been talking of small shining eyes (A14). 
1f they are actually large, they indicate a mixed bag of qualities. Alexander (the 
Great) had these eyes, but they were hyacinth in colour and this upped his 
appetite for greatness and pleasures. Polemon then compares these eyes with 
black ones, considering dryness, smallness (very bad), and whether they ‘are of 
good account’ (in which case, not bad at all). Then we come on (A16) to eyes 
"from which it is as if rays of light emanate’. These indicate someone ‘cunning, 
treacherous to companions, of little faith, and never far from a desire for 
fornication and the other desires. We shall talk (ваний, yî) about these. 
eyes and their character (athldg, خلاق‎ ), and also those clear shining eyes that 
are like (алаад, 3. 51) them, because you will find them good, if other signs do 


779 The assanination attempt has naturally attracted attention: now the location i dar, we 
should compare SHA Hadrian 13. 2 some report that im Achaia a rule was implemented that no one 
same to à sacrifice armed when Hadrian was preset, though usually many carried knives on mch 
occasion; this passage certainly accords with the chronology of he чап. 

"96 Aristides Binley (1997) 303. Antoninus Pius stayed put in Rome (bar a trip to Campanias cf 
below) for the whole of his twenty-two-year reign (SHA Pias 7. 11) For the official ideology under 
Marcus and Lucius, see Fronto, Principis Histriae 11 (208. 7-208 9 van den Hour’) on ‘prince 
adrian being energetic enough at making the round of has armes’, but having iet mibtary discipline 
and toughness go by the way: cf Champlin (1980) 95-6 (but filing to note that Ното 
anti-Hadriani comments must have been acceptable to his masters, esp in the Princ. Hat) 
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not spoil them.’ We are then treated to a short aside on how one must suspend 
judgement until one has examined all signs which are in contradiction/mutually 
exclusive (tatanágad). He goes on. “The eyes of King Hadrian were of this 
description (ie. clear shining eyes), except that they were full of beautiful light. 
They were bluish-black, with sharp vision. No one has been seen with more 
luminous eyes than he Hoffmann ingeniously changed sanukhbir to satukhayyir 
(yî), ‘you will prefer’, and akkldg to akhláf خلاف)‎ 1), ‘different’, and the 
later allowed him to take the following andád as ‘oppositos."”” But Polemon is 
careful to say nothing of the character associated with such eyes (Hadrian's 
character). Rather, ' you see this light in such an eye (i.e. one like Hadrian's]," 
and—the crucial distinction—it does not sparkle like glass but looks like the rays 
of the sun, which is most likely in blue eyes, and ‘in addition you see some 
redness, judge for its owner sharpness and impudence, and... madness.’ Then 
Polemon sails close to the wind. If the colour is bluish-black (Hadrian's colour), 
cowardice and caution are diagnosed. Thus it seems that Hadrian's eyes are 
saved by their unusual vitreous luminosity. No wonder Polemon issues a 
warning to take one's time to sort out such contradictory signs. This passage, 
despite its difficulties, shows some degree of wariness. Hadrian's eyes are 
surrounded by other types of eyes which signal bad men. If Polemon wanted а 
contrary example to illustrate the care needed by the physiognomist, it seems 
risky to have chosen Hadrian before 138. The past tenses used throughout the 
description of Hadrian's eyes seem to confirm that Hadrian was dead. Two 
farther signs of late publication are, as we shall see, the very negative typology of 
the androgynos, which one could hardly read in the reign of Hadrian without 
thinking of Hadrian's pathic, Antinous, and the surprising comment about the 
Roman land-grab in Greece in Leiden ch. 35 B32 on the Pure Greek.'”* 














7" Foerster Û 148 ‘His oculis contrarios et oppositos praceres scilicet oculos. perlucidos 
coruncanien’ The word апд (ng wii) meam something in à comparative relation to another 
Марс рие, vemblable, ia à Гэмге (Katies), "equal, (ike, same an equal, «peer; partner: 
antagonist, rival (Wehr). h may imply comparative diference in conten (a lle that is contrary, or 
opposed t, another thing, Lane "mia, contrarius re Freytag, who was wed by Hoffmann) n eg. 
the English ‘resemble Hofmann, э often, has been infiuenced by Adamantios (here AIS) and 
Anonymus Latinus (M). In these it appears thatthe material has been simplified о say that eyes 
‘hich are enantio’ or contrari to м eyes (the main subject of chi. 15-16) are good fout cour, 
unless another sign contradicts this. The secondary chapter beading at Adamantius AIS бө ‘On 
bright eyes! suggests abbreviation Anonymus inserts ts bref renark about Hadrian's eyes here Both 
then take up (in AI and ch. 35) with sparkling bhae or red eyes (= Laden ch. 1 A16). Since 
Adamantnn and Anonymus agree fairy wel. « could be that Leiden has invented the ital portion 
‘of Ao. Against this the style of the text reads authentically and rhe link between “clear shining eve 
land Hadvian's eyes “of this description’ seems о pusrantee sutbeancy (and perhaps alo the ak of 
‘mutually contradictory tos. Hadran s eyes could appen bad, unie one had examined everything 
carefully) Whatever the cane. in the Arabs av sands and should be translated a ike’ and there 
a ng reason whatsoever to turn ‘character ino different 

"99 On Antinous, ме 18% on the othery who want the Pure Greeks’ land, see 197-200. N is worth 
noting that another modern diché about Hadrian's eyes в that their colour (biuish-black) and 
luminosity intentionally recall the eyes of the Pure Greek at Leiden ch. 38 (which are moist, bhuish- 
tach, very mobile, and very luminous’) and that this constitutes further praise of Hadrian The 
descriphons actually have bite in common (even the word for Tursinous' a diferent in the two 
passages, though that does not necessary indicate а different word in the original Greek) 
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The Physiognomy reflects ће world of the high-ranking elite. This group came 
into contact with Roman power regularly whether they liked it or not.” The 
prevailing picture in modern historiography is that the emperors from Nerva. 
(96-8), Trajan (98-117), Hadrian (117-138), Pius (138-61) to Marcus and 
Verus (161-80; 161-9) were competent, sane administrators, and if Hadrian 
himself was not always easy or popular with the Senate (some of whose members 
he executed ог drove to suicide), he too was a ‘good’ emperor. Polemon was 
at some point part of this emperor's court but what does that mean? We need 
to treat the meaning of ‘court’ (Greek aule, ашай flexibly, thinking of a fluid 
organization consisting of core members and a very large periphery with people 
like Polemon coming and going, both for reasons of mobility up and down the 
social and political scales and also because of the shifting location of the 
‘emperor. Even in the case of the sedentary Antoninus Pius, when the court once 
moved to Campania we can use our imagination to picture the emperor's 
attendants, officials, friends, flatterers, and soldiers in tow. According to the 
Augustan History, the ‘excessively thrifty’ Pius said that he did not travel because 
of the serious burden imposed on provincials by the imperial comitatus (SHA 
Pius 7. 11). Plutarch puts his маар Roman friend and ex-governor 
Mestrius Florus in his place by reminding him that ‘invitations’ and ‘choice’ do. 
not enter into entertaining the governor and "those who come along with him’ 
(Table Talks 708 »)."*" 

1 began this chapter by considering aspects of the pressures felt by the elite 
in the period of Polemon's lifetime. The extensive picture of backbiting and 
political/social assassination that we find in the Physiognomy (Section IV) reflects 
this to the highest degree. Before turning to the Physiognomy, 1 want to examine 
the sort of pressures experienced by those close to court. We have no direct 
evidence in the form of a diary or letters from the reign of Hadrian. But what we 
do have—the letters of Fronto from the next reign—is not a bad second. M. 
Cornelius Fronto, suffect consul in 142, was tutor to Marcus Aurelius and his 
adoptive brother, Lucius Verus. The correspondence has much on educational 
matters, especially to the young Marcus, but also much of interest concerning. 
politics that has not been brought out in modern studies. Fronto was a core 
member of the court. He plays the courtly game of manners, sometimes well, 
sometimes not so well. He is also, at times, painfully aware of his inferiority 
to the royals and their favourites, and his defences and shifts show us how 
insiders had to look out for themselves in an autocratic regime. Analysis of 
Fronto's position will help our understanding of Polemon’s relationship with 
Hadrian and more generally of the tone of political life that he presents in the 


W CE Plutarch, On Exile 602 c. f, 04. о the routine chores the exile is now freed from include 
dealing withthe governor and the emperor (embassies to Rome). 

М CL Pi-Aurdius. Vicor, Epitome de Conan, 14. 4-5 on the "builder, stonemasons, 
architects, and every kind of specialist for constructing walls or decorating buildings’ who (inter 
lir) formed Hadrian's 'columa of 2 

^! Horae: proconsul of Asia, PIR? М 53. 

'" On general trends in the development ofthe Roman court in this period see Winterling (1997) 
‘and (1999), and Paterson in Spawforth (forthcoming). 
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Let us begin with a letter to Verus of 161/2™ apparently dealing with some 
jealousy against Fronto at Verus’ court (which was newly powerful following the 
death of Pius). Fronto writes that although Verus had refused to speak to him 
"for more than three or four days’, he then ordered him to be introduced into his. 
private rooms (cubiculum). As we shall see, Fronto was probably obliged (as he 
certainly was shortly after) to wait on the word of Verus’ freedman chamberlain 
for his admittance. Once inside he received a kiss, which would not excite 
‘jealousy in anyone’. No wonder he breathes a sigh of relief at the end of the 
letter: "I think that even the smallest and most unimportant signs displayed by 
the One and True Prince indicate the things men find most impressive and 
desirable: expressions of love and marks of esteem’ (amores honoresque).!™ 

In reading the relations between a prince and a courtier we should not be 
fooled by the banter or blandishments of the senior correspondent: princes can 
afford to be affable and amiable, courtiers study their words carefully, and the 
tone of their letters often makes the relative statuses plain. In the same unclear 
situation following the transfer of power to Marcus and Verus, Fronto received a 
reproachful (‘I have a serious complaint about you") but—as he states in his 
reply—friendly note from Verus joking that Fronto had timed his visit to the 
Palace во he just missed him but saw Marcus (Ad Ver. imp. 1. 11, pp. 114-15 vd. 
H). ‘It was not my fault’, Fronto began in the reply he sent immediately, ‘when 
1 came to the Palace to see both of you’. He shows he is acutely aware of the 
official grief for Pius (“should 1 come to look at your tears and display mine’). 
‘Old tutor and ex-consul as he was, he had had to approach Verus’ freedman, 
Charilas, for instructions. ""Do you know if it is convenient for me to come 
to them today? Please tell me as a man of sense and a friend to me. Send me 
news." As a result of his encouragement. ..' (Ad Ver. imp. 1. 12, pp. 115-16 v.d. 
H). Fronto wrote to Charilas in Greek, perhaps to save face in having to deal 
with a freedman, and the memo stands out clearly in this apologia to Verus.'** 

Relations with Verus were never personal. In a fragmentary letter from the 
160s involving some delicate business Fronto tells him, ‘It makes little difference 
to me, which of the friends you hold dear cherishes me—except that we take 
prior account of someone who is less critical of us (Ad Ver. imp. 1. 13, p. 117 
МаН), While Verus was on campaign in the Parthian war at this time, Marcus. 
asked Fronto to send him two speeches (Ad Ant. Imp. 3. 3, p. 102 v..H.?). But 
Fronto was put in a difficult position. "I myself prefer you to send them’, wrote 
‘Marcus. "You are acting in keeping with your other kindnesses to me by wishing 
me to win favour through sending him the speeches’, wrote back Fronto: 

1 have taken the liberty of adding a third speech, For Demostratu... about which 1 have 
‘written this to him: "I have added the speech For Demostratis, but on submitting it to 
your brother [ learnt that Asclepiodotus, who is attacked in that speech, is not 





> Unless stated, 1 follow van den Hous Teubner text (his 2nd еба) with the chronology on 
pp, 392-4. Tralations are bared on Haines's Loch (the txt of which should not be relied an) 

Vt Ad Ver imp. 1.7, pp. ILYA 

Ч CE SHA Уты 9. 3 he fedmen had much power with Verus — stereotypical indication of a 
“bal emperor 
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disapproved of by you. As soon as I became aware of this, 1 took steps to have the speech. 
suppressed. But it had already been distributed too widely for this to be possible. But 
‘what should happen now? What should happen, 1 say, other than that Asclepiodotus, 
because you yourself approve of him as you do me, should become a very good friend of 
mine too—in exactly the same way as Herodes is now my best friend, although 1 delivered 
the speech’ (Ad Ant. Imp. 3. 4, р. 102 v.d.H.?). 

Presumably Fronto had been uneasy about the speech in which he had 
attacked not only Asclepiodotus, but also the great sophist, politician, and consul 
ordinarius of 143, Herodes Atticus. As we shall see, Fronto was well aware of the 
sensitivity of this notorious speech of his, which had caused trouble between him 
and Marcus many years before. Offering it to Marcus now for approval shows 
due caution—he was presumably aware that Asclepiodotus had risen to become 
‘one of the friends of Verus—and it serves to remind us of how political an 
‘expression of high culture may be." Fronto played extra safe by copying to 
Marcus the apology to Verus regarding his offending speech. By good chance we 
have also his letter to Verus on the same topic (Ad Ver. imp. 1. 8, p. 113 У.Н.) 
He begins this by emphasizing his chronic ill health and the grief into which he 
has been plunged by the deaths of his wife and his three-year-old grandson over 
the past few months. He pathetically says that he was cheered by the speeches 
Marcus “decided should be sent’. He then includes in almost the same words the 
apology he referred to Marcus about the For Demostratus. And he adds that 
Marcus had discussed with him earnestly (impense) ‘what | am still more 
earnestly desirous to take in hand’, Le. to write up Verus’ notebook account 
of the war, Verus actually spent the war with girls and boys (cf. Lucian's Portraits 
and Apology for Portraits, in flattery of his mistress) while his generals did the 
fighting. This evidently gave him no time to write to his old teacher himself 
‘even if remain silent’, he wrote back to Fronto, ‘I have no doubt that you know 
how keenly I feel every sadness of yours, however slight ... It is a father's part 
to pour forth a heart full of love and affection’ (Ad Ver. imp. 1.9, p. 113 v.d.H.”). 
The affection is professional, not personal. As for the rest of his letter, Verus. 
writes with the superior's politeness, ‘1 was delighted by the speech and wish 
both of you would forget that bitter suit and be at peace’. 

Fronto was needed. ‘There is one thing I wish not indeed to point out to you 
‚. but to offer you to think over: dwell upon the causes and beginning of the 
war and those failures that happened while we were absent ... Further, I think it 
essential to make crystal-clear the superiority of the Parthians before my arrival 
so that the magnitude of our achievements will be apparent (Ad Ver. imp. 1. 2, 
р. 108 v.d.H.?). This was the main thing on Verus’ and Marcus’ mind." In the 
‘midst of all this pressure Fronto penned to Marcus the moving, affective letter 
On the Loss of his Grandson (pp. 235-9 v.d.H.*). What is particularly interesting 
їп this is the ringing endorsement he gives of his own career at the end. 








M On Asdepiodotus see Champlin (1980) 
identity of several men with this name known 
“we can ee the rise to power of эл imperial freedman with pronounced hterary interest, а man 
whom Fronto might dislike’. 

© Marcus: cf. Principis Histøriae 2's... nom дарёе (р. 202 vH). 
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The language used recalls his own letters of recommendation for clients— 
frog سدم‎ probity, ering. Perhaps eig at то one was sing, 
Fronto recommended himself. 

Fronto's relations with Antoninus Pius were no less professional and no more. 
personal. Pius was mild, but his praetorian prefect, Gavius Maximus, was a ‘vir 
severissimus' (SHA Pius 8. 7). This prefect was the most powerful of the 
emperor's officals and the only one in command of soldiers in Rome. Censorius 
Niger, а high-ranking equestrian who had governed minor provinces, had died, 
Fronto tells Marcus, and be had left Fronto a sizeable sum in his will 
Unfortunately he had also ‘inveighed in unmeasured terms (inclementius) 
against Gavius Maximus, a man of the highest rank who is entitled to our 
respect’ (Ad Ant. Pium 4, p. 164 v.d.H.2). Marcus would have known all this 
already, of course, but he may not yet have known that Fronto had written to 





he should know what was going on. At this time (c155), Fronto evidently felt he 
could trust Marcus to smooth things over with the emperor so he would not 
have to cave in abjectly. Hence in the letter to Gavius Maximus (Ad Ant. Pium 7, 
рр. 165-6 у. Н), the first portion of which is badly mutilated, Fronto reminds 
the severe prefect that he too had once been friends with Censorius and avers 
that Censorius often wept at their discidium, ‘dissension’, a word that only 
‘occurs here in this mannered corpus. He then comes to the most important 
thing: ‘lest your ears should be open to people who bear malice (malignis. 
hominibus) towards me... that loyalty which I have preserved truly and sincerely. 
for Censorius much more assuredly will 1 strive to keep for ever unimpaired for 
you’. To Pius Fronto writes at great length about this (Ad Ant. Pium 3, pp. 162-4 
vid. 2), ا‎ арен ame reete al ive 





Ы (й is 
assuredly call on the gods above and the gods below that I have always been 
1 The courtiers enemies were waiting for him to dip up. Сомони had 
professions of 








In a letter to Marcus written perhaps in the 140s (Ad M. Caes. 4. 1, pp. 53-4 v. 
4.H.*), Fronto compares Marcus to Orpheus the legendary singer of Greek 
mythology whose music brought men, animals, even rivers and trees to follow 
him. But Fronto is not interested in the fabula. "То those who interpret it 
correctly’, it refers to his intelligence and eloquence—that is, to Marcus and 





"For the date, cE the flowing note and below in ten 
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specifically to the prince's ability to unite all his friends in concordia. “You will 
achieve this more easily, if you take steps to uproot and stamp out completely 
this one vice of mutual envy and jealousy... Envy among men is a deadly evil 
and most fatal.’ This reworked myth is not decorative. After warning about 
discord, Fronto finishes by writing, ‘Let us talk (fabulemur) of better things: 
1 love Julianus—for my tale (sermo) took its origin from him—and all those 
who are fond of you.’ Marcus replied immediately (Ad M. Caes. 4. 2, pp. 54-5 
vd.H.*), beginning by acknowledging the elegance of Fronto's letter and the 
favour he has done him in visiting the sick Julianus. Fronto has made this friend 
‘more friendly to me’. "^ He had also shown how much fiducia, ‘trust’, he places 
in Marcus’ friendship. Then comes the crunch. He tells Fronto he makes it 
"impossible for me to love you as 1 want’ and ‘that is why 1 am often full of anger 
and irritated by you when you are not here, though you don't deserve it ... 
Concerning Herodes, proceed as you say ... Herodes loves you and 1 am 
working to promote this." 

That this elaborate exchange finishes with Marcus' worry about the quality of. 
his Latin (‘if any word is misused") only emphasizes the politically sensitive 
subject matter. Herodes had been a problem between Fronto and Marcus since 
he and Fronto had taken opposing sides in a trial of (it seems) a certain 
Demostratus. Fronto must have led the defence and successfully, since his 
For Demostratus was published far and wide and caused him trouble years later 
(cf. above). As Champlin observes, the affair must have been a sensation given 
that both men had probably already held their consulships (Fronto in 142, 
Herodes in 143) and were both famous orators.'™ A Demostratus together with 
а Praxagoras and a Mamertinus are known from Philostratus (VS 559-60 = 2. 1, 
67. 19 f£, cf. 563=71. 3-10) as bitter opponents of Herodes who were given a 
hearing by Marcus when he was based at Sirmium in the early 170s, These three 
men have been plausibly identified with leading Athenians of the 150s and 160s 
known from inscriptions." It seems unlikely, however, that the Demostratus 
defended by Fronto was the same Demostratus. Although the date cannot be 
known precisely, Marcus’ letter to Fronto on the subject which begins with the 
remarkable opening "It is a fact that you have often said to me, What can I do to 
give you particular pleasure?” (Ad M. Caes. 3. 2, p. 36 v.d.H.) plays with the idea 
that Marcus’ advice to Fronto to handle ‘this very disagreeable business as 
honourably as possible’ is that of an ‘ill-advised counsellor or a bold little boy 


™ Julianus is presumably the Julianus named by Fronto as another opponent of Herodes at Ad 
M, Caes. 3. 4, p. 38 «АН? (below in text with n. 196). 
199 Champlin (1980) 63. Fronto: redaed by Eck (1998). 


Demosratus, Aelius Praxagoras, and Julius Theodorus the sophist who is aho named by 
Philosratus (366 73. 17-24), were related through marriage. Like Demosratun and Praxagorat, M. 
Valerius Mamertinus served as archon. For more details ме Кобе (1976) 277, 278, with further 
references in Annexes Ш and IV. 
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(audacem puerulumy’."” 1t is scarcely conceivable that this could be later than 
the early or mid 140s (Marcus was born in 121). The comparison with Orpheus 
(cf. above) is also more apposite for а young man. Thus Fronto's client will be an 
older relation, and his younger namesake would be perpetuating the feud in the 
170s when he himself was still ‘assez jeune’. 

Marcus tells Fronto that he is ‘advising him. But why do 1 say "advise"? 1 am 
requesting it, and urgently (magno opere). And he makes it plain that Fronto's 
‘enemies will enjoy the spectacle of his angry performance against Herodes ‘out 
‘of malice’ (maligne). The request was made the more forceful by dictating it 
rather than writing in his own hand, as Fronto notes at the end of his reply, 
"1 really love your writing, so please, when you write, I'd like you to write in your 
own hand’ (Ad M. Caes. 3. 3, pp. 36-7 v4 H."). This small reproach makes up 
for the climbdown in the body of the letter. Here, after a strained calculation 
that Herodes must be good if ‘he is worthy of your patronage (tutela), Pronto 
‘manages with great insincerity to say, "Had 1 had any inkling of this, may all 
the gods afflict me if I should ever have ventured to say a word to hurt any friend 
of yours". Fronto now reveals his attack: the speech would rest on ‘most 
savage’ charges against Herodes—assaulting and killing freedmen, being 
disobedient to his father." But he promises to stick to this and say nothing 
about Herodes’ character or lifestyle. Plainly worried. Fronto quickly sent after 
his letter a post scriptum to inform Marcus that others might be speaking ‘in 
unmeasured terms’ (inclementius)—and ће names names. * No wonder Marcus 
writes back pleased that Fronto has taken his ‘advice’ (Ad M. Caes. 3. 4-5, p. 38 
v..H.). Fronto takes up the cue: "Never forbear to mention what you want 
done by me... 1 shall never begin to do anything against your will’ (Ad M. Caes 
3. 6, р. 39 vL H.). 

It was perhaps not long before this that Fronto received a letter from Marcus 
asking why he had not yet delivered his formal speech of thanks (actio 
gratiarum) to Pius for his appointment to the consulship (Ad M. Caes. 2. 4, pp. 
24-5 уН), Fronto had a good answer: he was delaying the speech to coincide 
with the show he was going to put on in the circus. But he is aware that thi» is 
not enough. He goes into overdrive to express his love for Pius. Hadrian he had 
propitiated and appeased, "but for loving one needs fiducia and intimacy ... 
Antoninus I love, I cherish like the sun, the day, like life, like breath—and 1 feel 
am loved back by him’. The language of love and of friendship is well known 
їп the political language of Rome. Cicero's work is full of it; and so is Fronto's. 
In fact Fronto had so interiorized this discourse that he hardly ever speaks of 


79! CL Ромо? reply, Ad М. Caes 3, 3 (pp. 36-37 vd M) “Away with your "bold litle boy” 
Believe me, if you will. that in good sense you leave your eden behind” 

1 Follet (1976) 277, perhaps about 40 given that he was archon in the ate 150; the age of entry 
to the archontate was probabiy 25, c. ibid. 13. CL Champlin (1980) 160 п. 15 for similar doubts 
about Bowersock’s tentative dating of the trial to tbe "ater years of Phat’ reign’ (1969: $9). 

"9 Commentators have been sarprised that he appears not to know Herodes or of Marcus’ 
attachment to hime that is far too teal. Of course Fronto kaew, and knew Marcus knew it as well 

1 These disputes over the will of bis father, Amicus, are detailed in Philostratus, VS 2. 1, 
بهد ويه‎ 2-26 

1 обо Julianus cf. above, па. 188-9. 
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enemies directly and does not even use the words inimicus, enemy’, inimicitiae, 
enmity.. Marcus Se he wl seen Bite ыры Poked В 
difficult to tell. It begins, "I surrender: you have won. 
ойор ho basten all e lovers who ever ied. Take би crow ond et he ord 
proclaim publicly before your own tribunal this your victory: M. Kopvifoc 
Фрбутым тат, vixi, отефауодта òv GyGva töv peyóňuv фдотпоќыу 
("M. Cornelius Fronto, consul, в the winner. He is crowned in the contest of the 
Great Games of Love"). This goes beyond anything in the time of Cicero, as the 
use of Greek surely indicates. And Marcus goes on in the same vein, using. 
Plautine language to express his rivalry with Fronto's wife, Cratia. The fact that it 
is not clear which letter of Fronto has caused such excess only shows how 
extensive this type of language is between them. Perhaps Fronto and Marcus 
really did bear each other what we call affection." Yet in most cases, as in 
Fronto's relationship with Pius or Gavius Maximus, love meant no more than 
cordial relations, and these were at all times fluid and subject to 
cancellation. ‘As to the other letter,’ Marcus continues, ‘in which you indicated 
why you were going to put off delivery of the speech to praise my Lord... 1 
could not refrain from reading it aloud to my Father myself... As a result of this 
а long talk arose between us about you ... And I've no doubt that at that time 
your ears were ringing for а long while in the Forum’ (Ad M. Caes. 2. 5, pp. 25-6 
v.d.H2), No doubt they were. 

In his Meditations Marcus recalls that Fronto had taught him that the Roman 
nobility lacked real affection." In a letter of recommendation to Verus asking 





‘must, I suppose, be that in reality there is no one at Rome who is ФАботоруос' 
(Ad Ver. imp. 1. 7, p. 111 v.d.H.2). In another letter of recommendation, to the 
quond of Afi Тай join Pm бака ki dies Mae عه‎ 
"worthy, upright, philostorgus ... since there is no term for this among the 
Romans (Ad Amicos 1. 3. A, p 173 AH). By writing the word in the Roman 
alphabet,” Fronto was perhaps trying to introduce it to Latin. If so, he was 
unsuccessful. His statement—using the mannerism of a Greek word—that the 
leading men at Rome did not really care about each other is remarkable, a 
strange thing to put in a reference. 





7" Cicero usen these terms frequently. In the Physepromy friendship is hardly mentioned c. 
blow, 191: t là айю true that there are none of the шшш words for ‘enemy (poiemios, actin, 
орен, еттт (only in he sense ‘opposite, but tis п probably because the text à so pecie 
about varieties of wl 

T hus been observed that in the sme period of Fronto's сопор Marcus ends a lener vo 
im wth what i amos certainly an еалт feral form of addr wed by wormen Yo women. 
"ri semper anima dulcissima’ (Ad M. Car 2 10. 3, p. 30 v M^). See Adams (19954) 120 with n. 
296 Ты кнйин e ihip ore dor, But the void Br Laner, wien oe der 139, it 

tha the superficial literary pastiche it cli ме Swain (2004) 20-1, 

PIS LT ol gero ست‎ тщр пойт, 

29 V we can trust the codex of the eter 
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Fronto spent most of his time in Rome, and was thus permanently in the 
shadow of the court. He reacts to his superiors as circumstances allow. He is not 
beyond taking risks, if he feels he is protected (the will of Censorius). He 
understands how to use the ritual language of affection to get his own way (the 
date of his actio gratiarum for Pius), he knows his superiors’ levity needs to be 
taken seriously (Verus' complaint). In the area of most personal concern to him, 
the oratory that is his identity, he both preserves face with Marcus by showing 
determination to deliver his speech aimed at someone of comparable or senior 
rank (Herodes) and climbs down by revealing its contents and informing on his 

When he is needed (to write the history of the war), his likes 


Above all, Fronto is frightened of the invidia of potential enemies who, as 
Marcus remarks, "will be watching maligne’ (Ad M. Caes. 3, 2. 1, р. 36 v.4.H.). 
Ultimately, if Fronto really felt there was no true friendship among the 
Roman elite, his life as a courtier and amicus must have been fairly stressful. 
For someone on the margins of the court like a Polemon the stress may have 
been greater, if rarer. It was perhaps fortunate for Polemon that Hadrian, 
as we have seen, dealt with the ‘intolerable’ Greek who conversed ‘with princes 
as one not inferior’ by leaving him behind. But in terms of his relations with 
We pars ете) ариби ad vieus we wot an dierent frorn these 
of Fronto.' 


IV. THE PHYSIOGNOMY 


The Physiognomy survives in a Greek version by Adamantius, which is 
undoubtedly fourth-century, and an Arabic translation (the Leiden) which 
exists in a single manuscript. We have also the fairly free reworking of the 
Anonymus Latinus (including much material from Loxus and Ps.-Aristotle), 
which can be useful in determining Polemon's meaning in cases of difficulty, 
and in addition the parallel Arabic versions (the Istanbul recension; hereafter 
ТЮ ich ate hey reworked from the original, kat Arabic бо, 
but from time to time offer obvious corrections of the Leiden manuscript. 
Leiden retains the anecdotes illustrating Polemon’s researches, some of them. 
very long. As has been noted in the Introduction, it is hardly Islamicized, and 
it seems likely that the retention of so much ‘Greek’ material (including B32 


‘on the "риге Greek’) tells us something about the interest the translator's 
patron took in the ancient Greeks in general and Polemon in particular 
In the pages, I shall be speaking mostly with © 


Э For the sake of completeness note Ad M. Сө. 2 10, pp. 29-30 АНЗ of 142 (ek а. 190) 
Marcus tls Front he has derived o pieasere from hearig Polemon’s oratory 
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‘explains its length. Nevertheless, that it is in most cases close or very close 
to Adamantius shows us that Adamantius himself stayed close to Polemon, 
and though it is clear he has rewritten various bits, Foerster was right to 
consider his text an abridgement in nature? Most of the shortening is due 
to the excision of the anecdotal material. This means that by studying 
Adamantius we can get the flavour of Polemon's own Greek and attempt 10 
recreate his moral universe. 

The structure of the Physiognomy is fairly clear. The division into two books is 
ancient. It makes sense too: book 1 is devoted to the eye, book 2 to the other 
parts and to the character types that follow." That Leiden makes the eye one 
long ‘section’ (bab) confirms this book structure as Polemon's own. Adamantius. 
has four chapters of introductory material before he begins to accord with 
Leiden (A5). Leaving aside his reasons for writing (A1), there is a good chance 
that most of this goes back to Polemon. But it looks as if there had been some 
abbreviation, since the material does not seem to flow as well as it might do 
(esp. A4). As 1 have remarked, Adamantius was capable enough of excising 
Polemon's personal examples without any apparent sign, and we should have no 
details of these but for the Leiden. Nor are we of the view that the TK 
recension preserves any introductory material at all apart from а note on the 
eye as the gateway to the soul.” There is а better chance, as Zonta notes, that 
the thirteenth-century Syriac polymath, Bar Hebraeus, includes some intro- 
ductory material in what appears to be a direct quotation discussing how 
Paris-Alexander and Agamemnon would have benefited from a knowledge 
of physiognomy." The passage runs: 


metà wotnimadee „айыл od wardi Mum цаа аз tre rex ممعم‎ 
حت‎ arian ratus бот aom لم عله‎ wadis одде aim) 
odur mlae A mialo om uA a жазалау wom marodar 
pum 
cas n бә مدلادت‎ Ñas «базйз rarr баала rebos 


л mbbure eiyan alal ale 20d كيك جحدحبي‎ com (б شەت‎ 
حل ململي‎ mens silet مم‎ сладак md didar Asa Mere سد‎ 
matore Ys ted wert 


7 Foner i, pp. icis. For displacements of material in Leiden, ме Ch 7, pp. 311 а 7, 322-5. 
Ch. p. 90. For Ad. d. n. 204 below. 

® Adamantius breaks up the material өп the eye into subsections (we hav retained the titles 
found in the MSS) in book 2 the divisions of Adamantius and Leiden ron paral til BS, which 
Leiden breaks up into subsections, perhaps “in order to have the number of chapters reach the 
mage брит of seventy (Ch & p. 90). 

Anonymus Latinus mentions Polemon's observations of peers at che 27, 31, 32, 4, 40, 71, 
405, 193. The claret example of Adamans” technique is Favorinus (Leiden A20). Adamantius 
тома al) reference to eunuchs in A29 so completely that he detaches the material lowing the 
‘example o Favorinus in Leiden and makes it into s BD (sich follows B2 on gender toicrably wel) 

95 inserted in ош translation between the tile and the start of ch. (AS). The thought is 
contgined in Leiden ch. | BI. CL I8; Foerster i рр st, cs єн. 

S Zonta (1982) 30-2, whose tet (p.31) i followed her, om The Crum of Windom. On the 
Syriac version see Ch. 1, pp. 3-4. and Ch 8 introduction. 
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Regarding women Polemon wid in relation to Menelaus, whose wife Helen was seized by 
Alexander Paris, that truly had God granted Menelaus to know the natural signs, he 
‘would have realized Alexander was an adulterer, and he would not have introduced hum 
into his house and would not have shown his wife to him. And the hard war and the 
slaughter of the heroes, the destruction of the famous city of Ilion, the dissolution of the 
seven guiding stars, and the many miseries that happened fo the Greeks would not have 
‘occurred. And again, if Agamemnon had noticed the look of his wife Clytemnestra, he 
would have understood the deceit she had prepared for him and he would not have been. 
killed in his house on a table like a bull in its manger. 

As Zonta notes, the passage has a ‘carattere esemplificativo’ and does not 
relate to any specific part of the body. The reference to Greek mythology betrays 
the mind of a sophist.""" It does not seem to fit very well with Adamantius A2-4; 
though it could have been tucked in easily enough like the material on Pelops 
and Oedipus in AS (Adamantius "" and Leiden); and at A2 Adamantius says that 
‘one of the aims of physiognomy is “to guard against the vices of the bad before 
having to experience them.’ What is actually interesting about the passage is that 
it is the only reference in the work to physiognomizing a woman apart from the 
‘observation of the Woman of Perge (B68) and the two brides of B69. 
Furthermore, Polemon indicates that particular events would have been averted 
had Menelaus and Agamemnon intuited the true natures of Alexander and 
Clytemnestra. For both reasons it may be suggested that the passage would 
actually fit better as an introduction to the "predictive" stories of Leiden chs. 
68-70, which now lack any foreword, but must have had one because the break 
with ch. 66 is so great.” 

The Physiognomy is a practical manual. Frequently the reader is told to ‘judge’, 
‘say, ‘witness’. There are a number of asides about technique, and 1 shall look at 
these briefly. In Adamantius, the intial statements concern the utility of the 
discipline for choosing friends and avoiding bad people, advice to conduct 
physiognomy on a man-by-man basis rather than starting with racial types (A2), 
the need to consider combinations of signs (АЗ), problems caused by femininity, 
age, animal-types, and the precedence of the eye over other signs (А4). There is 


2” ur Тома is wrong to diim that the reference to the myth of the Pleiad Becta (who ced 10 
shine from grief м the late of Troy) occur only here and in a Homeric койам; it маз clearly well 
known, f. Ovid. Fasti 4 170-4 ive quod Веста Troiae psc rina | non tlt. Нури Fah. 
[un 

>" Adamantius is lacunose here. but the Paris Epitome and Ру Polemon both обет a fairly fl 
teg of what la miming: Foerster (1900) 142. 

> Cf. Anonymus Latinus 123 Polemon and Lous advanced this discipne 1o such an extent 
that they afimed it could vem pect some things the ture And so we shall vet down two ot 
there examples from the many prediction which Polemon reports he made thu appears to 
summarize part of a preface. Note that Laden ch. 67 (Sign of the Man whose Time of Death has 

‘with No Apparent Disease’) should probably be counted withthe predictive chapters 
and on the buns of the tile presumably contained another personal observation: but it lı vo 
drastically truncated that nothing can be tid about. See further в. 214 below on ch 65. 
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not much else in the first book other than the occasional reminder to use 
combinations of signs (A14, 15). It is fortunate that we do have Leiden, for one 
gb pergis of Plant pesa expt i à Erk wp the comple, 
highly detailed a v io لد‎ io diga in oe po 
physiognomy could These examples are in ch. 1: АВ the Man from 
ديا‎ Mi the Lydon" Alo Had end the وه لا‎ AIS he ica 
called ‘the Crab’, A16 the Phoenician,” and A20 the Ceit.** Leiden offers no 
‘tir mijar рано eripiat ihe Манон и BID wey sat) stl Pt 
three chapters which Adamantius leaves out."'* Some programmatic material is 
included in the example of the Cyrenaean: this man exemplifies the need to 
combine signs, and learning physiognomy in this manner is ‘just like teaching 
күзе чыц ris a E cae of te Cael سسا‎ resets that he 

the mun out after he had beard of him (ch. 1 (AL). Ch. 1 (A16) has been 
discussed above, where I suggested that in abbreviating the notice on Hadrian's 
eyes Adamantius has also excised the advice that one ‘should not hurry 
to judgement’, In 1 (A20) memory is stressed as a necessary attribute for a 


Physiognomist. 
In both Adamantius and Leiden chapters Bl and 2 are very important 


Ps.-Aristotle 814°4-9; but in B4-30 the hierarchy is reversed in accordance with 
Ps.-Aristotle 810*15-812*12, where the order is basically from the toes up. 
Leiden is the same. In rewriting Polemon and Aristotle the Anonymus Latinus 


intersecting with this the gendering of animals and their corresponding peopl 
according to the schema set out in Ps.- pire The ست‎ Les ak 
that ‘Polemon went into this side, namely the correspondence between 


2 Hoffmann's emendatione the Arabie ت(‎ Ferms} could perfectly weil produce 
"Corinth; the fac that the form is lightly differen from AL |, у, Оттун), where i seems 
Jet e ls Hofimana's Crisis (op. gm he wall ef do o Air mu bere 
"or 


2 Almost certain; but the form is somewhat different from Lydia at Leiden AL2 and A13 


‘onto the Greek word paideia (GALex fase 2 v. ada above, Ch. 1, p. 9) 

PA Also in the TK recension. Cf Ch. 7, р. 317. For rhetoricians see e.g Quintilian, Éducation in 
Oratory 11. 69-136. 

77 Py Arist, $= 809'26-810*11. 
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people and animals, too laboriously, Aristotle more obscurely than his wont, 
‘while Loxus treated it briefly but pretty clearly’ (ch. 117). Leiden offers us no 
fewer than ninety-three snappy characterizations of land animals, water animals, 
birds, insects, etc. Given the testimony of the Anonymus, this list should be 
based closely on Polemon (presumably writing under the influence of Loxus),”"* 
and there is a fair chance that the pedagogical comment at ch. 2, B2 
{hut ou ieu not be балон of ec) Ранна Afi fe It 
Leiden provides а fuller account of male and female typologies. There are further 
programmatic comments ("know beforehand the gait, the voice, the movement 
of the eyes, and the nature of each animal ... nor should you ignore ... the 
physiognomical scrutiny of the sigas of masculinity and femininity), and 
Polemon adds, "Аз for me, 1 did not acquire this science without much 
memorization, memorizing a great deal, and long experience.’ The typology of 
the masculine lion and the feminine leopard (already set out in Ps. Aristotle 
80914-810^8) is, again, treated in greater detail in Leiden. 

There are some brief programmatic statements in the rest of the text. In B31 
Polemon passes on to ‘each colour, movement, breath and noise, and all the 
other things which come after these’ (as Adamantius has put it already at B1). 
Leiden is fuller in the sections dealing with races (including the ‘pure Greek’ 
type) and colours (B31-7; Leiden chs. 31-48). Adamantius’ view is that ‘signs 
from colours and hair are not sufficient in themselves for the purposes of 
physiognomy, and it is not easy to judge from them even in terms of races who is 
from a particular race, especially because there has been racial mixing’ (B31). 
Leiden, on the other hand, warns the reader that ‘these signs’ (colour, hair, gait) 
only work if your judgement is correct, ie. you have used the more significant 
signs too. In the important first chapter on movement (B38; Leiden 49) dealing 
with the three types of affected conduct Leiden is more aware of the difficulty of 
detecting feints and the need of ‘careful physiognomical scrutiny’. Adamantius. 
inserts а break before moving to the character types of B43-60: ‘and so in general 
‘one must know that in movement and speech and colour and size and harmony 
of limbs the mean is by and large the best mixture and the opposite is bad’ 
(B42); and his B43 introduces the typologies ‘which are worth mentioning’. 
А» we shall see, Ps-Aristotle is responsible for most of these chapters and half 
of the typologies actually play little part in the rest of the Physiognomy. Given 
the excision of the ‘predictive’ chapters, the brief epilogue at Adamantius 
B61 (‘you must judge the many and manifold appearances of men from the 
many signs which occur in each part, relying on their combinations and 
significations in some cases and distrusting them in others’) is presumably 
Adamantius’ own. 

There are several possible reasons why Polemon not only began with the eye 
but made his treatment of it so extensive. A memorial epigram by the famous 


P^ и may abo to some unknown extent reflect Arabic Inerature's fondness for animal stories 
зч СА 5, (pp, 252-3) 
3 Especially given the personal aide on the man who resembled a tute at ch. 2, 82 (p. 391). 
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Leonidas of Tarentum (third century sc) records one Eusthenes: 


Ма терю rmn لووك‎ 
‘Adept at knowing the mind from the eye, ete. 

‘There were, then, precedents. Secondly, as Gleason has noted, the rhetorical 
training of a man like Polemon would have stressed the importance of the eye as. 
an indicator of an orator's mind. Thus Cicero's On the Orator culminates with 
a discussion of gesture and voice. ‘Everything depends on the face, and in the 
face itself the eyes are all powerful. . . Delivery is wholly a matter of the mind, the 
face is a picture of it, and the eyes are its expression’ (3. 221). Again, for 


be fixed, popping out, languishing, sleepy, shifty, 
swimming, ete.’ (Education in Oratory 11. 75-6). Thirdly, in Ch. 4 of this 
volume we shall explore the possibility that Polemon was responding also to the 
new sculptural techniques of the Hadrianic when for the first time 


Polemon's age and also in particular the role of the face as a vector of inner 
feeling, 1 have suggested that Plutarch's little essay on being 'discountenanced" 
epitomizes this culture. Given all this, it is not surprising that the face and 
the eye within it are Polemon's major focuses. For Polemon himself the eye is, 
їп the mode of the rhetoricians, the gateway to the soul (Adamantius A4, 
Leiden ch. 1 В!) 

Т have already mentioned Barton's suggestion that the quantity of detail 
about the eye should be seen primarily as a 


Ei 





KR. dk 1 ot Aena oad ah So Nai des Ron Ned d 
The analyses could no doubt be done differently, and 1 must stress that they are 


309 Greek Anthology 7. 661: EdoBivees, тб سرام‎ quovoyviyee д copog | Bv án 
9 60Apo0 кай тд vónua роде“, «тА. CK Foerster i. p. box (and pp. xxvii £) "ne huius quidem rei 
anctor enti (Polemo 

9^ (i995) 87. 

27 Sec in gener Graf (1981) 37-48 өө Quit. 

mal by Plaan и єр, Redi 3390 ө Мындыр. C shoe n.208:‏ اتا 
Other parts of the body—hairy backs and stomachs—couk be viewed at the baths or the‏ ^3 


bold = bad A18. SULLEN EYES 
1 





Wight blue dark blue — black 
Fig 2 


exempli gratia. Bold type means a negative character trait is attached 10 the 
sign: italic type indicates a positive trait; underlining indicates a mixed 
interpretation; regular type indicates that no moral evaluation is made, Take 
first Fig. 1 on A18 (‘sullen eyes’). This shows a simple type. The two primary 
divisions (dry and moist) both have attached characteristics; both are themselves 
further qualified. If we want to know what other combinations would produce, 





0-0-7-2 ton 
poo yew 
red tater pale уеде = 


Восі патот үөнү Me 
LI green ат 
not eres rimon bomi 

black 
aX тш 

+ nis compas mad the 

m me orga ol ma‏ ممصمو 

Мап о уда; ل‎ рм __ 
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we are to presumably to understand, as the Leiden Polemon puts it at ch. 1 A8, 
that no one can include everything “in a single treatise’, or as the Adamantius 
Polemon has it at ВАЗ, that ‘It is not necessary to indicate all the definitions of 
the appearances of men, but only those which are worth mentioning, For from 
these it is not difficult to know the rest’. Adamantius A7 (‘moving eyes’; 


29 CE Adamantius A20 “With this in mind you wil ao be able to practise physiognomy on 
things which have not been mentioned. judging for yourself, Asonymwu Latinus ch. 76 (on 
‘movement: "Polemon thinks that these things provide sufficient instruction; for ndividoal details 
and comparisons made with real subtey and accuracy can be easily established from what has been 
said! 








پا ےی 
nara! if willingly‏ 


picture of characteristics indicated by this or that sign. Often there are good and 
Бы ah кенг (май ملسا ار‎ тюнде. 
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A11 (eyes changeable in colour’; Fig. 3) presents the single most complex 
(and confusing) chapter in the whole work. For a start, ‘changeable’ is an 
attempt to translate the very difficult term aiolos, which Jas Elsner comments on 
in Ch. 4. It seems to refer not to changeability of colour in terms of hue alone 
(the category we tend to think in), but in addition refers to the sparkle or 
brilliance of the сојош 22% Fortunately this does not affect the sense or at least 
the overall meaning of this section. Polemon is attempting to describe eyes 
which are dark blue (charopos) but seem black from a distance, and to say 
something about black eyes themselves. The reason the colour is difficult is 
[re uri karte led voee io We have chosen to translate 

the word kenchros, literally а ‘millet seed’, by ‘dot’ because what distinguishes 
AMORE Saar mek با‎ tng nities عاد جم ال‎ eyes, but that is 
irrelevant. Polemon did and he was right in expecting his readers to do зо (since 
the dots remained in Adamantius, Anonymus Latinus, where they become 
‘droplets’, and the Arabic versions, where the word for a ‘dot’ or a ‘point’ is 
used)?" Anyone who reads the chapter with my analysis will see that the order 
we like is not fully evident in the text. Presumably a teacher was envisaged— 
though Polemon makes no clear mention of one (cf. Leiden ch. 1 АВ, p. 351) and 
itis difficult to say if the reference to the ‘student’ at the end of Leiden ch. 70 is 


blue-black eyes with dots. Those without dots differ according to the ‘rim’ (уз), 
presumably of the iris. In the case of black eyes, which are immediately 
categorized as bad, the division is more complex with four different types of dots 
denoting bad qualities. Eyes without dots contain ‘red bits—if these are not very 
тей, they signal good qualities, but if they are very red and square, and ‘in 
addition’ the eyes have various dots and other features, the eyes are ‘the worst of 
al’, This combination is in fact a prelude in the Leiden version (which is 
somewhat different from Adamantius here) to Polemon's long personal example 
of d sinter Man of Lydia. The complexi rec the uniqueness ofthis 

ividual 

My final example—B38 and 39 (Fig. 4)—has a different interest, for B38 
is the first of three linked chapters on movement. They are also important 
for thinking about Polemon’s interest in gender since they have much to say on 
the figure of the androgynos or effeminate man. (More on this shortly.) Polemon 
divides primarily between natural and unnatural movement. Natural movement 
is treated по more in B38, but is postponed for quantitative and qualittive 
analysis in B39-40. Of the three types of unnatural movement in B38, the first 
concerns those who accommodate themselves to their audience in order to 
acquire power or achieve good marriages. The second type want boys or men 
for sex. The third sort are androgynoi, but seek to conform to ‘the masculine’ 
(to andreion). “They are easily detected.” Movement, gait, and posture are always 
areas of concern among the rule-bound elites of this period, and this is reflected 


2 Ch 4, pp. 219-20. 
* рос dots see also AB ‘black pebbles about the siar of a millet seed, etc” (similarly in Leiden but 
here including the Man of Cyrene). 
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not only in the rhetoricians but also in Clement and of course in Bryson, whose 
advice is that the boy should ‘not let his hands hang slack or fold them over his 
chest. He should not reveal his arm. He should not hurry too much when he 
walks nor be too slow, for speed in walking is a sign of recklessness while 
slowness is a sign of haughtiness and indolence. Revealing the arm is an act of 
insolence, and letting the hands hang slack shows contemptuousness of people’ 
(8139). That the physiognomist must detect the natural shows the 

foundations of physiognomy (as traced in Ch. 2 of this volume) are at least 

distantly reflected in Polemon. 

In B38-9, then, a longer scheme is included, rather than the parallel divisions 
of the eye. It may be worth observing that a fondness for logical division 
oul Ste ملسي‎ Kaos tud i ei مدي لدم مله‎ 
period—which includes most male members of the upper classes. An 
of sorts may be drawn with the stasis theory elaborated most famously by 
Hermogenes of Tarsus, who came to prominence in the late second century. 
Stasis probably refers to the ‘stance’ taken by a speaker in arguing his case. 
‘The ostensibly complex theory of how one should proceed has its origins in the 





Hermogenes begins his book on the subject by asserting that the most 
important part of rhetoric is division and demonstration.” The Physiognomy 
does not take its inspiration directly from this (of course); but the kind of 
process Polemon and his peers were comfortable with and expected in their 
daily use of rhetoric would have made Polemon's procedures in the Physiognomy 
feel more familiar than they do to us. B38-40 show the idea of progression 
nicely. This can be illustrated within many other chapters but in the lengthy 
and complex eye section as a whole Polemon preferred parallel categories. 








Ав, 2 B2, 31 B31, 52 B42, esp. ch. 70 ‘my science’), Thus there is every reason to 


ias 199 oc ean vt, 

See Philostratus, VS 2. 1, 577-8 ЁЗ. 3-23 on this famous infant prodigy. See Meath (1995). 
2m Kenney (98) 72-96 (quain р. Sl: Ч e diagrammatic, yout on р, 80, 
On and stasis see abo Коней (1996) 11-14, Heath (2004) Part 1, Schouler (1984) i 
171-88 (P. Hordeonius) Lolianue Rothe (1989) 37-55. 
j 1 lime 6 (p. 28) ed. Rabeéyiro rivo уюн Bowel và mepi Buen. wai ойды. 

note the use of he verb diairein, divide’, at BAD and өөр. BSP. СЇ. Ра Анюй 
87727, 80971, 26 but Adamantius does not employ the Atteian logical division of penos and. 
ies cf. Чор 1999 338 for literature on th 
Introduction p. 11 for Rukus, Ага. Plutarch, Dio (for whom see below at па. 255-6 








means an effeminate who has the form/shape of a man (andromorphon, a rare 


2 "Those who move with the whole body, both altogether and in each imb, are androgynous, for 
Эй ver feminine And бош who nine eee 1o the мы in tht nemen are 

7 CI. Pr-Arstode 813017-16 (where ба i applied o the Kina cf. below, n. 238, 
ECOL ы, 


Jarxóspuxroc, (^ 
Pollux says is ‘bad, all three implying passivity. 
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word)—'the kind we also call androgynoi:>”” If this indicates contemporary 
seg, xay explain Pokemon’ وس‎ for the word over Rade, wbich 
does not occur in Adamantius. 


the term are (using our translations, with their frequency in brackets and the 
frequency of the Greek terms as they are listed) ‘effeminate’ (1) (thelydrias 1), 
"feminine" (4)/womanly' (7) (gynaikeios 10, thélys 3), ‘unmanly/iness’ (13) 
ع‎ 13). ‘Sof’ (malakos) is also mostly associated with the feminine 
2“! Polemon also associates these terms with the ‘pederast’ (1) (A11), and 
the Yop UIN dandy (1) (A8 уни: ا سيان‎ anion fl oso 
11 times. It is important to note that these terms are a sort of shorthand: when 
we meet them, we are expected to apply the moral characteristics associated with 
them from e.g. A4 ("feminine appearance in the eyes and the other signs’ means 


(androgynous .. 
nous’). As we shall see, ‘manly’ is a similar shorthand. 

‘The effeminate typology is, then, used extensively. But we need to put this in 
context. Consider the voice. Rhetoricians and educationalists were keen to instil 
manliness in the voices of their pupils.” In Adamantius B42 Polemon includes 
fourteen types of voice and associated moral traits. Only one of these types is the 

‘man (‘the man who speaks with a high and soft and flexible voice 
Indicates that he is androgynous’). The other thirteen offer a good cross-section 


insensible’, ‘1 ', ‘changeable’, ‘noble ... great-mindedness and right- 
cousness’, ‘kind thoughts’, ‘wanton and frivolous and think flighty thoughts’, 
"greedy, troublesome. ing’, ` spiteful liars and 


suspicious in everything’, 
rejoice in the sufferings of others’, ‘anger and violence and lawlessness and 


aci. пера "à Heating U ND Kadi) бнрде э pie Bia vac de tary МЫ ч 
Suetonius’ Roman audience wil have 


‘body and limbs, 841 high, вой voice. For Ње mor (ypg) and “reckless (Iroc) d. Polhas 6. 126 
divtpóyuvax, до. 127 Lrayaitepos, тоц. For hands palms p c£ below, n. 255, 
the seme female’. 


HL See ер, B2 ‘the whole appearance of the (feminine) body is softer’, B42 'a high and sof and 
exible токе belongs to the andrgrmen. but not that ‘those who speak with а voice both soft and 
‘deep have hind thoughts’ and st BSE войн of flesh and voice i amociated with the mûd type (but 
this may not be good, and it interesting to note how ite the mild type the praos cited other 
‘than in BS: ct below at n. 301). Further anociation of softness and the feminine type can be found 
ч B6 (feet), B37 бй), and BS (the coward, on which see below 


here. 
20 Gleason (1994) ch. 5. 
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misanthropy’, ‘idleness and cowardice’, ‘thoughtlessness and mindlessness’, ‘bad 
and mindless’. Thus, though there is no doubt that Polemon makes good use of the 
masculine norm, we should not exaggerate this use. 

‘Two interesting side-lines on Polemon’s attitude may be mentioned. First, 
during his term as stratégos at Smyrna in «.134/5, be was responsible for issuing 
an impressive number of medallions in celebration of the memory of Hadrian's 
"beloved'** Antinous. Antinous died in 130 and the quality and uniformity 
of the medallions suggests a central, Roman initiative was behind the issues; the 
same is true of the Antinous series from other cities. Polemon also produced 
coins now for Hadrian (as Zeus) and Hadrian's wife, Sabina.“ The Antinous 
medallions associate the youth with Dionysus, Hermes, and Attis(-Men), deities 
celebrating beauty and vitality, by portraying animals identified with their cults, 
respectively the pardalis, the ram, and the bull. Bull and ram do not feature in 
the Physiognomy; but pardalis, the leopard (or panther), certainly does. For 
Polemon, as for Ps.-Aristotle, it is the stereotype of the feminine (B2). It is 
(in Adamantius) thelymorphotaton, "the most feminine in appearance’ and its 
character is "elegant and irascible and cunning and treacherous, cowardly as well 
эв bold’. In Leiden ch. 2 B2 the traits of the masculine lion and the feminine 
leopard are expounded in much greater detail. The leopard is ‘impudent, 
immoral, spiteful, foolish, a lover of killing and coercion for whoever opposes 
it, peaceable to whoever makes peace with it, disdainful, haughty, neither 
tame пог tamed.’ Anonymus Latinus is similar?" What does this mean? 
Polemon evidently hated what he saw as deviation from the male standard. 
In his official capacity he celebrated Antinous—and capitalized on doing so." 
In private he can hardly have bad much time either for the pathic or the prince's 
"excessive sensuality’ towards him. This is another reason for thinking that the 
Physiognomy was published after Hadrian's death." 

Second, as we have just seen, Philostratus blames Timocrates for Polemon's 
negative attitude towards perceived breaches of the male code. But we must not 
forget Dio of Prusa, with whom Polemon also studied." Dio's hostile attitude 
to male same-sex relationships and effeminate behaviour is candidly expressed in 
а number of places” But there is one speech in particular where the claimed 





е Cauius Dio 69,11. 2 maion: for the word c. Phyiognomy B38 "boyfriends. For Herodes 
report of Polemon's oratory in this same year (c£ Hallmann 1979: 157), see Philostratus, VS 
5369247 16-50. 3. 

% But note the dedication ‘tothe Smyenacans on Polemon's molalion: the imperial order is 
‘wed to advantage о emphasize the local benefactors relationship with his city by signalling that he 
had paid for the issue on their behalf (ck Meyer 1991: 137 for him and other named өнөт, 142). 
For Antinous, including the cults set up for him (d. SHA Hadrian 14. 7 ‘the Greeks made him a god 
al Hadrian's request’), see Meyer (1991) 135-51 (coins, 189-211 (cals). 

5 For ай these see Klose (1987) 16-18, 68-8, Katalog pp. 248-9 (Hadrian), 250 (Sabina), 250-4 
(Алиов). 

36 Cha. & 46 ‘the man who is similar бо а leopard 1s insidious, unbending. savage and daring. 

ми Above, n. 245 on the dedication of the issue to the Senytnacans 

з SHA Hadrian 14. 6, c. 14. 5 quem molebrter бете. 

29 CE above, pp. 167-8. 

зи Above, n. 11. 

2 Swain (1996) 126, 214-16, c. (2000) 48. 
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degree of offensiveness to his audience stretches belief that the words as we have 
din م‎ аон рб ы Чез би унын rey 
against effeminacy must have proved congenial to Polemon. This is the First 
Tarsian Oration (Or. 33). Dio delivered two speeches to Tarsus. The second 
deals with its political turmoil and problems with the Roman authorities. The 
first speech is a sustained, sarcastic condemnation of the males of the city for 
‘what Dio calls their continual ‘snorting’. By this he refers, in the words of 
Gilbert Highet, to the ‘heavy breathing of men engaged in sexual intercourse. 
The matter is revealed he says (also) by the ‘voice, glance, and posture’, of the 
Tarsians, and by their ‘hairstyle, gait, inverting the eye, bending the neck, and 
иш wh محا اعت معنت‎ tk 52).* After retelling the story of 
how Cleanthes identified  kinaidos from his sneeze and wishing he could ask 
‘the experts’ what the Tarsians’ noise means, Dio adapts various historical 
and mythological stories to the ridicule of his audience. He has already told 
them the sound they make is that of androgynoi (33. 39). Now the speech 





‘If only we could borrow other things from women, it’s clear we'd be totally 
happy ... complete creatures and androgynoi by nature" (33. 64). Only one 
further point may be made: unlike Dio, Polemon is uninterested in facial hair as 
а signifier of maleness.”” 

"Androgynous and the words associated with it forms one of the main clusters 
of negative moral terms in the Physiognomy. There are five other clusters which 


"© alg yepoiv rione: to receive with upturned palms’ i а proverbial gesture of acceptance or 
‘welcome in later Greek (at any rate in the Jed c. Philostratus, Imagines 1 &. 3, in the 4ih c Basil, 
Letters 203.4, Libanius, Lenen 1192. 1, and many examples in مامز‎ Cheysostorn and elsewhere; note 
‘that Bremmer 1991: 21-2, followed by Vogt 1999: 373, оп Px-Arisotle B08°1 3-14- he verbal source 
‘of Adamantius B52 "he carries his bands pales up'—tnvohes Aeschylus PV 1002-6 yuvarnoulporg 


Promethean 
there): here it appears to signal readiness for vex, and 1 suggest the same meaning is present in 


tn Dio Cleanthes (cf. Ch 2, p. 78 becomes а local Tanian phyiognomist. On this and other 
терот паны ne oration erede et нышын by Bon- Ponderon (2003) 

CI. Ch 1, p. 13. For Dio c өөр. Or: 36 17 Only one of (the Boryithenite) was shaven, and 

‘everyone reve and hated hem twas tad he had adopted thi practice simply 10 Mater Romans 

tnd to show his fnendihip for them One could see from him the disgrace of the matter and bow 

"unsuitable it was for men (ois npísov барбан)”. 

Note English and Greek numbers for terms do not abaya match because (4) we have not 

alay translated on а word-for-word basis, and (P) 1 have listed only the mow numerous or other 

in either language. The numbers serve 1o give an indication, and anyone 

though 


it is, should always be checked with the TLG electronic search facility, since there are one or two 
‘omissions under individual entries amd atleast one important whole ومح‎ [уау 
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The main terms’ are ‘malevolent’ (kakothelés 1, kakothymos 2), "malicious 
‘malice’ (kakoeth- 16), ‘rejoice at others’ woes’ ةا‎ 1). ique 
(palingkotos 2, engkotos 1), ‘villainous (panourg- 1: uec nd LN 
"mischievous /mischief. (kakoméchan- 11),™* 'spite(ful)' (baskan- 4); 

Cal), rachel erf» elit) خلا‎ ddr eho ает 1, 
ithless’ (apist- 11),2#° “untrustworthy/-iness’ (palim- 


kleptosyné 
should certainly associate ‘savage(-minded)’ (Ames 1, 
Smophrón 7)29 and ‘wild’ (agrios 20), These words may be used singly or in 
combien with ech other or with terms а йе flowing groupings. The 





second sense area and in fact the single most common negative term in the 
Physiognomy is ‘coward(ly)'/ cowardice’ (deil-34),””" which occurs alone or with 
other terms, including the related 's 2 (hypoptes 3, kachypoptos 1, hypono- 


2, hypoblepó 1, hyphordsthai 1)" ‘cower’ and ‘crouch’ (риб, ptóx 3). А 
third common grouping is "anger 'angry/angered', ‘irascible’ (orge 7, orgilos 5, 
dysorg- 4, thymousthai 3, menis 1) and "hot-tempered' (thermoboulos 3), which 
terms occur 23 times. The fourth area to note is the rich variety and number of 
terms relating to stupidity and crassness: ‘stupid ity)’, 'fool(ish) / foolishness" 
(mor Veris чс recie moe Ей "insensible/-il 


[anaisthé 10, dysaisthêtes 1), 7? “mindless(ness)’ (алобюқ anoia 15)" 
"ignorant/-ce' (amath uem [ъч er gre ek (asynetos 2),7* 
“empty-minded” (Keneophron 1); mind’ (beblaphthai, tas phre- 


a 4 Gets momar oan, apopléxia 2).** We may 


79 The word count of the English terms i placed in the footnotes (unless otherwise made cer); 
‘the count ofthe Greek terms is placed in the ext wh the terma. 


э 10 times. 


Deleted by Foerster at Аб as being a "lectio varia’ to the preceding katophradés but neither 
word it common and losesphrón а rare and basically poetic (in pror the more una frm i 

БА 

3 10 times; "madness is associated with stupidity in the Physiognomy. 
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add аз a fifth grouping several common terms relating to incontinent behaviour: 
لدعم ا سسا‎ орк سمي‎ 12) ‘wanton’ 
(margo-13), рени [1 maa philokerdés 4), “fond of 

(philochrematos 4, Shamelessness)" (аташ. 6, 
anaischynt- 6), ‘shamefully’ qnaai Bee erc امم‎ 
there are the usual terms for ад Реті? (kat), ‘wicked’ (poner), عه‎ As for 
interest in sex, this is not as common as might be thought: ‘sex’ (aphrodi- 6), 
“Tascivious(ness)* (lagn- 8). 

It is easy to see from all this that Polemon is far from being fixated by gender. 
We also must remember, as has been pointed out, that androgynos and its affines. 
are themselves shorthand for many of the terms that have just been reviewed. 
Before asking what we should make of the negative nature of Polemon's 
минен of hie рет group, let us consider the mos common positive termas, 
These are certainly less numerous as a whole and individually. The most 
хац» ‘manly/-iness’ (andrei- 14, andria 5), which is often, but 

here, translated as 'brave(-ry)'. See 82: “for the most part what is masculine is 
just, spirited, competitive and simple’, and of course B44 
where the prie pian pan quac Mes م‎ Caio sad 
strong (ischyros) тап' 2° ‘Manly’, then, is also a shorthand. A number of words 
indicate ‘brave(ry)', ‘courage’/‘courageous(ness)’ (alk 9, rere, 3)2” More 











(ewaisthétos, euaisthésia) 

(ed) apse onal, бутйн 2)" “talented” (euphyés 9). and the 
grouping ‘kind’, ‘gentle’, ‘meek’, SE aed hoor era оа E 
word which appears to be the most-used positive term is megalonous! 
megalonoia. Although it occurs once in Plato (Laws 935 в), it is only from the 


2 "Sung Раев in vray all cases without ambiguity indicate a physical, not a moral 
tine. 
28 Note the curious левое of paideia, ‘culate’, ‘education, and related terms including the 





translation in Py Aristote see Append n 
pen (dere, M oniy at B39 of pats pata BD Cot milî, BSS are emendam. 
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Быр Slay aa Qu le азизтар iH B a Ru 

the Physiognomy, and is translated here as ‘great-minded(-ness)’. Its real 
Devdas dey ape bee Soe et مسمس ساس‎ Famer ie Lad 
He includes it in a group of words and phrases which describe the man who 
deals with the people ‘powerfully. He leads them about, pours out his words like 
а river, and unleashes his tongue on them. As an example of phrases one might 


strength, the loudness, the fluency, the megalonoia, the clear expression, etc.” In 
this list at any rate the term seems to imply a no-nonsense leader who speaks his 
mind and gets his message across with maximum clarity. It would probably not 
be wrong to think of this megalonous as literally "big-thinking’, and that may be a 
more accurate rendition of the sense in Polemon. If the word is the one he most 
often reaches for in approbation of others, we may be reasonably sure it was 
something he liked to hear about himself.” By contrast, the great Aristotelian 
virtue of megalopsychia, 'magnanimity', occurs in his work only three times® 

Megalonoia may lead us on to enquire into the character types of B44-57 
(Leiden chs. 53-67%). These are: manly, cowardly, talented, insensible, 


fond of money, fond of gambling. Half of these types do not feature much in the 
Physiognomy. orderly, cheerful, bitter, mild, dissembler, fond of money, fond of 
gambling. 0% Thus Polemon followed the list made canonical under the name 
‘of Aristotle (807*32-808*11); but his own moral patterns are his, and not 
traditional. To the typologies must be added the ‘wickedly stupid’ man of 
1858-60, which is however separated from the others by its (original) theoretical 
introduction (B589), 

1n B42 there are, as we saw above, just two good types of voice out of fourteen, 
and this seems to be a fairly usual ratio. Polemon's world is full of deceit, 
treachery, cowardice, stupidity. This preference for negative characterizations 
may be demonstrated by what һе leaves out as well: there are only two 
occurences of sdphrón (‘moral’; B21, B59),"* which is one of the very most 
frequent terms of approval in Greek, just one of the ubiquitous word aree 


The wt Charpy k; 206 de be aubed 1o he инш, Ongpry of Неван 


inteligence, manliness, 
wol uryakovoiav) and wished to share the deeds of such a man’. CE B24 (\preat-mindedness and 
manliness’), B26 (manliness and inteligence and great-mindednes'), B40 (very great-minded and 


maniy’). 
99 Note jus use in Polemon's decmations on Marathon, 1.20 ed. Hinek 
29 On chi. 65 and 67 see above, nn. 209 and 214. 
* The only one of those that do feature which has oot been treated above is ‘troublesome’ (ee 
Ch 101), سس‎ een 5 me 
The typology is apparently aso originat Foerster i, pp. cvii £ eld that the term mársponéror 
he allegedly more obscure méroblapés found in Anonymus Latinus 104 (which André 


99! We may also count as Polemonian A2 sensible men should work at the observation of this art 
swith эй enthusiasm 
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(‘virtue’), and попе of the к май Philanthropes philanthrópia, ‘human’, 
‘sympathetic’, ‘nice’, which is also extremely common in all major authors 
from Plato on. Not surprisingly Polemon does include its much less common 
antithesis, misanthrópia, at B42."* The pessimistic view of humanity can only 
remind one of Thucydides.” But it is also noteworthy that Polemon avoids 
some basic negative words we would expect to be frequent: polemios, echthros, 
apechthés (‘enemy’); the reason (as has been suggested) is perhaps a preference 





iphilotimon) philoneikia 
(philoneikon) are restricted to B2 where, however, they are part of the masculine 
and feminine typologies and are therefore implicitly frequent throughout. In this 
context we may note that the common word timé, ‘honour’, occurs only once 
(A19), and that doxa, 'Bory l'fame', is absent even though it is one of the most 
common words in Greek at all periods and (like time) is used several times by 
Polemon in his declamations on Marathon (cf. in the Physiognomy only B38 
‘endoxos). One might conclude from this that Poleman is less concerned with the 
system of competition for honours than with the rivalries and hatreds the system 
‘That the words for friend (philos cf. AS ‘friends of justice’, A10. 
Жыкы a быр (HH d AM ع‎ india Shee vs 
A2 physiognomy allows one to form good friendships) are rare will not 
دجم باسنا‎ 
18 there good reason for such a picture of his contemporaries? Polemon was 
sometimes part of Hadrian's entourage. Fronto, as we saw earlier, gives us an 
insight into the room for manoeuvre that was available to those near the 
f, and indicates where the courtier had to yield and put up with his 
inferiority. He also alerts us to the pressures caused by maligni homines who were 
waiting for opportunities to act against him. In the Physiognomy we have the 
merest glimpse of Polemon with Hadrian; but it is enough to get a sense of the 
tensions involved. Much of Polemon's life was spent dealing with the political 
infighting and factionalism of the local elites of Smyrna, Laodicea, and other 
places where he had influence or property. Battling with peers, as Fronto is seen 
to do occasionally (Herodes), was for Polemon daily bread and butter. If we look 
at the anecdotal material in Philostratus about his struggles with other sophists, 
it is easy to miss the political prizes that were often at stake in the claims 
to intellectual credibility that interest Philostratus—who would be chosen to go 
оп an embassy, who would give a speech of celebration, and so on. All we can say 
is that Polemon's negative stereotyping gives us an insight into the tone of 
political life as he viewed it. And his negative view is not so out of step with what 
we find in other authors if we bear in mind (a) the stresses of public and private 
life which they so commonly report, and (b) the fact that most of the writing 
of a Plutarch or a Dio is concerned with reformation of problems, not 
description of them. We should bear in mind that the Physiognomy by its nature 
is over-saturated with evaluative vocabulary. If one takes a common word in 





ТЇ A Highly cracked voice indicates anger and violence and lawlessness and misanthropy.’ 
"® Who also lacks ратар. 
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Polemon and Plutarch such as the root deil- ‘coward-', a TLG search of Plutarch 
shows 148 usages. Polemon, as we have seen, uses the root 34 times. But 
Plutarch's corpus contains over one million words, whereas Adamantius is only 
about 8,000 words long." On this basis we would expect Plutarch to use the 
тоо! over 4,000 times. Again, Polemon's positive megulono- is used by Plutarch 
only 3 times, whereas on a like-for-like basis we should expect some 1,500 
instances; and so on. This saturation makes the Physiognomy a valuable 
additional resource for understanding the moral-political language of the second 
century. But it also means that we should not over-generalize from the quantity 
of negative views? 

To what extent did Polemon have particular enemies in mind? Obviously 
there are the personal examples in the Leiden Physiognomy, notably Favorinus 
at A20, the Lydian at A11, and the Phoenician at А16. Favorinus, we know, 
was a bitter foe. The Lydian is said to be unique, like Favorinus. He has an 
‘effeminate mouth’, but the description otherwise concerns his evil behaviour. 
Given the detail of the story it would be difficult to пе bold и he wan not 


4 jose عباصا‎ eor, Bot бе Man of مي‎ (AB) the Colton who 
tries to assassinate Hadrian (A12), and the Lydian called the Crab (А13), are 
said to have been seen only once.” No comparable information is given 


їп the stories of the Phoenician (A16) and the Armenian (B12)."!* Thus the 
Physiognomy is not simply a rhetorical denunciation of personal acquaintances. 
1t would do well to recall that one friend is mentioned ("ирий an 
unrecoverable form) in the story of the Lydian. Also, the characters at the end 
of the book at chs. 68-70 are not enemies: the man who is caught out lying in ch. 
70 is unknown to Polemon, as is the Woman of Perge at ch. 68, and Polemon is 
simply a bystander during the two abductions in ch. 69, though he must have 
known many of the people around him. 

What are we meant to do with the knowledge we gain of the evil around us as 
а result of reading Polemon’s book? Is there any scope for self-improvement? 
Leiden ch. 1 A20 contains a pointer in this direction: ‘if you have any memory 
of that, you can learn of the matter of your soul and of others’. Otherwise, 
Adamantius gives some possible uses of physiognomy at A2. Noteworthy is the 


™ The figures for word length given in Berkowitz and Squiier (1986) are only approximate, ax 

they explain at р. кум. The exact lengik of oor text of Adamantius is 8,176 wordt. 

"for the saturation of moral terminology c. the Int o astrolopcaly determined characters 
‘at Plolemy. Tetrabiblos 3. 14 (13 in older editions), and (nutiricaly) Hippobtus, Refutation of All 
Heresies A. 15-17 = Foerster iL 341-6. Note Bouchi-Ledercq observation (1899: 313) that 
эор predictions of character in texts lke these borrowed from the phyuogoomisti, not тке 
"m 


29 CE the "nare at 2, BL 
эе Ir is tempting to identify the laughing Phoenician with the sophis Hadrian of Tyre (with Tyre 
as the island state mentioned in the tory. Hoffmann ad loc. proposed Агада), since he was already 
prominent in the 130s (Philostratus, VS 2. 10, SS 90. 4-5, 990 = %4. 4-6, with Avotins 1973: 320- 
1, Swain 1990). For Hadrian's likely identity with Lucian sneering enemy in the Fale Critic, see 
that his Phoenician practbed ‘Phoenician ма? (24. i. 
‘cunnilingus; cf eg Galen ай. 249. 12-13) recalls Polemon's remark that his enemy, though 
жод. candied 10 dedos women so much tet ‘he comite dots мо vagin jo 
mention’ on them, ie. practised oral sex. 
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domestication of the subject in this passage (‘deposit ... heirloom ... wife . 
children’); whereas the rest of the Physiognomy seems more to reflect the world 
outside the immediate family. Adamantius seems to be condensing and 
abbreviating in A2, and there is every chance that Polemon included some 
remarks here about public life too—we cannot tell. 1 have already mentioned 
in passing a little work by Plutarch which goes under the title of How to Benefit 
from Your Enemies, This may offer some suggestions about reading the negative 
portrayal of one's peers. Most of Plutarch’s moral and political essays assume 
there is much vice and wrongdoing around us, and they offer guidance on how 
we should avoid this by studying its adherents to make ourselves better. In How 
to Benefit from Your Enemies Plutarch tries two tacks. The primary one is the 
normal route of examining others—here enemies and becoming superior to 
them Бу acting moe morally" But dhere isa secondary theme which surdy has 
much to do with the fact that his addressee is the highly ambitious Greek 
politician in Roman service, Cornelius Pulcher, who was perhaps 5-10 years 

Older than Polemon." Contention, jealousy, and envy are only natural, 
Purch wil اس مد و سس‎ eves bog tae tae tes нану 
and family by ‘using them up" on enemies (91 1-32 в), ‘Villain, десей, and 
treachery 


Pulcher's own world, a world which is perhaps not so different from that of the 
Physiognomy. The theme of self-improvement is relevant too. ‘Suppose that our 
enemies appear to acquire power at court or in political circles by ... flattery, 
trickery, bribery, or corruption we shall be happy because we never swop 
virtue for ‘preferments with kings’ eunuchs, mistresses, and governors’ (92 к). 
So, we look on ‘bad enemies and are glad we are not like them. Clearly, no 

reader of the Physiognomy wanted to be like the bad men portrayed there. If he 
was, and if he accepted the principles of physiognomy, he would like the 
Corinthian be obliged to admit the essential evil in his soul (Leiden 1 A12). In an 
age when observation and inspection of peers was a uniform practice, it may not 
bbe wrong after all to detect an implicit concern with one's own self-fashioning 
in the Physiognomy. As Plutarch remarks, if our enemy makes a blasphémia, an 
allegation, against us of effeminacy in our "hair style and walk’, we must try to do 
something about it and show the charge does not actually apply (mé prosonta) to 
us (89 D-1). In this instance—effeminacy—Polemon might reply (B38) that you 
cannot disguise your nature; but since he allows for ‘the element of practising’, it 


?'* Note the casual allusion to domestic violence at 905 if you learn to tolerate enemies’ abuse, 
Qu en ciii анд» ing onl d bali ومن‎ Bent plui oe 


"® Procurator of Epirus wader Trayan, rdi for Hadrian in Egypt and probably fist archon 
of the Panhellenion: literature in eg Swain (1996) 163. 

7" Note "satrapí for governore: another example of Persian terminology. Although ‘kings’ is 
ambiguous, Roman emperors are certainly inchaded in the term for any Greek apeaher, 
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is open to anyone to se, for example, that а large step is good and then imitate 
this in order to excel, as Leiden puts it (ch. 50 B39), Ча being with kings’ 

А person who can claim to be from the fairest race of all, the Greeks (B32, 
Leiden ch. 35 B32), manifestly has a head start, and it is this racial stereotyping 
that 1 want to consider in the final pages of this chapter. Anyone who knows 
anything of Greek literature and society in the period of the Physiognomy will be 
aware, as | have remarked already, that there is a huge emphasis on Greek 
ancestry and an investment in classicism to give meaning to the present. Part of 
this was a kind of imaginary biology which enabled Greek and non-Greeks to 


cities if no appropriate human agent existed." As we have seen, Hadrian's 
Panhellenion exploited these ideas and sought to integrate Greek classicism with 
the cult of the Roman emperor. It is striking that unless there is reason to do so, 
many Greek authors mention Rome or Romans rather rarely, though in their 
real lives they may have had Roman citizenship and must have been highly aware 
of Roman rule. In his public life Antonius Polemon had a great deal to do with 
Roma, e hie family hd ovr several generations. This picture of the happy 
Roman Polemon is borne out by the inscriptional and numismatic records. 

Polemon's relations with the emperors is a key part of Philostratus’ biography. 
Yet in the Physiognomy Hadrian the "Great King’ is a distant figure who does not 
know what is going on. An Arabic reader would not know from this text that 





lonic race and kept it pure’; whereas the Leiden Polemon is more confident, 

ing his reader that he will be able to make a judgement on “someone 
of the world and its peoples’, and furthermore makes much more of the ‘pure 
Greek’ than Adamantius and has по doubt that the type exists. The Leiden 
Polemon is aware, however, that the pure Greeks are under threat from ‘others’ 


heee later names ace taty 
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who want to take them over because of the ‘pleasantness of their life and their 
moderate temperament... or out of a desire for their knowledge, their good way 
of life, and their laws.’ He exemplifies his Greeks as ‘the people of Argos, 
Corinth"? and other lands of theirs.’ There is nothing corresponding to this 
in Adamantius, but it must be original. 

‘The idea that Greece was a superior breeding ground for talent is an old one. 
The identification of environmental factors as determinants of racial character is 
the main point of the famous Hippocratic treatise, Airs Waters Places. With 
regard to Greece, its favourable clime and the well-tempered people it produced 
are recorded in no less orthodox a work than Aristotle's Politics (7. 7, 1327° 
23-35)?" In the second century ар Ptolemy's astrological handbook, the 
Tetrabiblos, sets out the same ideas as part of am elaborate discussion of 
characteristics according to klimata,"" and Galen used Hippocrates’ determin- 
ism to advance his own speculations about the physiological basis of 
physiognomical inferences ™ But in the context of second sophistic politics 
Polemon's chapter must be seen as operating on a different level. Who are the 
"others! who want the Greeks’ epistémé (‘knowledge’/'science’), tropoi (‘ways'/ 
‘character’), and nomoi ("laws /'customs'),"* and who ‘have become numerous 
among them, because people want them and their land’?™ In the context of old 
Greece (Argos, Corinth), this can only refer to Romans/Italians.”™* There is more 
than a sense of regret here: the Greeks are being taken over. What of the 
expression ‘pure Greek? It can be paralleled only in the second sophistic period. 








2 Reliable emendations. 

7?! Foerster i, 269-70, CE Plato, Timaeus 24c on Athens’ алайа (which produces "men of 
supreme wid’) Se Sami (2001) 101-39. 

2. 3-3; set exp. 3, 17-21 Boll-Boer (62-3 in Camerariut pagination) on Greece and other 
favoured parts. Arabic writers had diferent ideas: Ch 5, p. 254-5 

ЭЭ QAM, ch. В (798-804 Каћа). CE Ch. 2, pp. 120-1. 

эн IE thee were the original terms for "im, dra, and sunna: See further below, n. 337. 

™ Literally "because of peoples desire ordering of them and ther land. Hoffmann's 
transation (p. 242) “Eat enim populus terae use partipes haben, cam dudum peri inter eo 
“rebruerit, quia homines eos eorumque lerram adarnabunt » muieading: pene haben (aw. 
persons who share’ is a mistake for ралар (sharing in’), Share in the Arabic (they ae a people 
who share in their land) w a present participle, hence gad bashara certainty means uve become 
numerous (so ‘dudum’, before’, is not right; and, not. peregrini is only an interpretation of 
“others for which se next note), and the noun phrase -raghba [ns f ‘because of people's desire 
foridesiving of naturally refers to something иШ happening. Ii should ao be noted that 
‘adamabant’ must be taken جا‎ the sense orm a desire to poses’ (OLD sx. Зу the verbal noun 
raghba means dese’, wish’, appetite, ти love or ‘admire’ (which adamare may also mean, OLD 
“ 

9 For similar phraseology cf. Dio, Orr. 11, 150 both Greece and Аша ate abject о other, 34. 48 
leadership and rule are in the bands of other Alis Aristides. Or 24. 22 if you do not voluntarily 
heed this advice, another will come... and Polemon cited by Philostratus, VS 532 = 43. 17 "be did 
not allow lawsuits to be referred to any seher piace لمصققة)‎ пох), ie. the Roman governor (ct 
above, n. 129). Dio, of course, was Polemon's teacher and Aristides his pupil (Suda « 1889, cf a 
3902, ү 450, 5 1170). Romeo (2002) M takes ‘others’ at Greeks who are not biological Greeks but 
‘Greek by cultural choice’ and who were "amracte (c£ previous note on the correct meaning of 
durare) to Greece to live But it was Rome that had planted colonies өз Greece (Cori, Patrac. 
Месорош. and others Rizakis 1997) and was responsible for mining in Polemon's ‘other race 
Immigration by Asian Greeks was hardly on Palen’, mind 
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Ts in it гй die sof ie acond cintay by Bolen موصعم‎ 
of Ephesus, who advises the use of ‘pure Greeks’ (ol ofapac 
Aii) tnu (pani А At the same time Dio flatters 
the Prusans that they are ‘in fact pure Greeks’ (naiSeig 5to&épovrac, xai 
Фбок кої тд бут\ кабар, Svras “EAAnvas, Or. 48. 8). Aelius Aristides 
tells the Rhodians at Or. 24. 23 that they are ‘pure Greek’ (pûç xaBopûç бутак, 
“EMnvas).””” Of course, Dio in particular (but also Aristides) was interested 
in reminding the Greek cities of their ancestry and their self-respect.’ 
‘Thus Polemon's use of the term, in a context that is uncomplimentary about 
Roman rule in Greece, verges on the nationalistic. Given this passage, 
Layo) шоп above p. 157) shout носа bingiag "from mainlands 
and islands... a pure and select Greece’ to Smyrna should indeed reflect 
Something he said ог wrote (cf. VS 539 = 50. 6) himself. 
It will по doubt cause surprise to some to find that a sometime Roman 
courtier from a pro-Roman family might harbour any reservations against 





But he was quite able to make his own mind up on the. 
matter. This may be another reason to bold that the Physiognomy was published 
after the death of his imperial patron, Great King Hadrian. 

Polemon' identification of Argos as pure Greek town presents no problem 
(connection to it was one way of entering the Panhellenion). But Corinth is 
tricky, at least for us. The Romans had destroyed old Corinth in 146 ec and the 
refounded city was a Roman colony and centre of the administration of the 
province of Achaia. Some Greeks show they were well aware of this.” Under 
Hadrian various attempts were made to re-Hellenize the city, including the 
reintroduction of Greek in public epigraphy and the refoundation of the 
Isthmian Games." Favorinus in his Corinthian Oration notes somewhat 


ме “There is this benefit to be gained from the past the application of well-known examples 
о the present... tia not without use to tell (these) to you who are pure Greek and have been raised 


pagan and the contrast here is with а true (pagan) Helene among the (Christian) Cappsdociam. 
Whether this has affected Adamant caution i unclear 

7" Dio's First Tarsian Oration is a good example of how a city’s Hellenic founding myths may be 
used to chastise present-day ef. above): see Robert (19778) 132. 

7" Dio: see esp. Orr 34. 15, 38-42, 34. 33-4:43. 11-12; 45. 4-5; the meaning of these pasages can 
‘only be appreciated within and as part of Dio's whole, facinating political policy. See Swain (1996) 
‘ch. 6 for some attempt to understand the overall picture, Ssimeri (2002) setting Dio in a wider 


Pausanias is the best example: ve Swain (1996) 342-8, 353-4. 
2 On all this see recently König (2001). 
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unkindly that the city had been ‘rendered into Greek like himself” On the 
other hand, Aristides was happy to celebrate the Greekness of Corinth and its 
games in Or. 46.™ And it may be that Polemon had come to feel the same way. 
After all, racial purity—especially Greek—can be found anywhere, if one is 
looking for it. 

One more detail may be cleared up. The previous chapter of the Leiden text 
dro mcn Da رد‎ of one onk wa: rhe دح جه جاه‎ cs conl 

inland peoples within this division. As examples he gives the Indians and 
"e people f Net who are very moderate in temperament, with very fine 
intellects and faces. As for the purest of all, it is the one who is evenly 
in all his external form’ (there follows immediately ch. 35 on the 
pure Greeks). That Adamantius has made changes to this section is clear from 
his statement that he is abbreviating (‘to demonstrate this briefly). The 
examples he has just given are Africans, Ethiopians, Spaniards, and Celts. It is 
highly likely that the Arabic ‘indians’ has replaced some of these names; but it is 
just as likely that Adamantius has added some of them himself, pethaps to give 
an empire-wide perspective (which was more natural for a Greek in the fourth 
than the second century). Whatever the case, in B32 Adamantius says he will 
discuss ‘the Hellenic and Ionic race’. It is to be expected that Polemon would say 
something positive about the Greeks of lonia. 1 would suggest that lonia is 
probably to be found in the mysterious Nw’. There is no violence done by 
redotting the Arabic نوسا‎ of the manuscript to Lai (or better ونيا‎ 1). If 
this is right, the lonians with their intelligence and beauty introduce the 
similarly lovely "pure Greek’ type. 

Given the themes of this volume, it is worth noting that Arabic readers would 
have understood the chapter on the pure Greek very well. An important element 
in the ideology of the Arabic translation movement was the idea that the 
ancient Greeks had disappeared and that their intellectual legacy was now 
preserved by Muslims." Classicists will recall that Romans of the Late Republic 
and after had used similar arguments about the ‘degenerate’ Greeks of their own 
day.” For Muslims the Romans/Byzantines (al-Rüm) had ruined the ancient 
Greeks (al-yündn, yündmiyün) by imposing the anti-intellectual religion of 
Christianity.* This may explain why the chapter making the pure Greek 





2 Dio of Prosa Or. 37. 26. The verd—dpedAnviGu—is very rare. Poux 5. 154 fists it with 


‘terms to do with traalation. 
29 Dated to 40 156 by Behr (1981) 422. 
уң Gutas (1998) 84-95. 


м Needle (1990), d. Sin cn) امون‎ 


or Greek: made loin-<loth’ which falls from the woman of Perge (ch. 68), where "Greek в sent 
‘because the translator is thinking in terms of his own time 
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(аута) the best form of humanity was retained. A well-educated Muslim 
wanted to be able to show awareness of the Greeks "knowledge ... way of life 


and .. laws?" He would certainly have been interested in knowing about 
what they looked like.” That ‘others’ (ie. al-Riim) had taken them over was 
something he knew already. 


Polemon's station in life was a privileged and dangerous one. Keeping one's 


14. H). In such a 
of physiognomy promised control and safety. Like all members of his class 
Polemon was brought up to observe and evaluate peers. In the Physiognomy he 
sought to offer protection from enemies in a world which, like Fronto's, seemed 
to be based on self-interest. He was a famous man in his own lifetime and it is 
not unreasonable to think that his handbook was read widely. Proof is lacking, 
but it would be surprising if Galen were not aware of it. In an observation 
on the sheer number of cases for a doctor working in Rome, he states that 
‘the orator Polemon is to be congratulated for describing Rome as “the 
доре ofthe wold" He surely counted he among "e authors of books 
on physiognomy’ whose confirmation of Hippocrates he mentions with 
approval in his commentary on Epidemics 6. 7. 7." Perhaps Polemon was 
e recent v be ced Ja Quad aol mores Asie and Hipsscoum ied e 
purposes better. Nevertheless, it would be churlish of us to think that Galen's 
speculations on physiognomy, which were so important for the development of 
орда ah WANs te in INT باع‎ ды За 
iognomy’. 





7 CE above, n. 324 for the Arabic terms, which ме deeply embedded in Muslim culture no one 
could read the words ii and sun without thinking ofthe Prophets Biography (the Sirah: see e 
Kiser 1983) and the way of Me mated by the orthodox (Sunnis). On the social power of in, 
Movie science’, ме Chumbertum (1994) 

JV Thus Mubashshir b. Fatik, the author of the lae П. Choke Aphorisms and Bot Sayings, 
‘which consis mainly of biographies of Greek intellctuah and enjoyed huge 


Qr by Noyes wl H: 1-16 cf. Mieres Sepia at 


ж TOf wel ton 1o Chema (зн) 7-8 59. 

2 Note alo Artemidorus’ hostile about phreognoenati at Interpretation of Dreem 2 
Pr Fak Gall che assis ndr hese سا حت‎ enorm 
Set alo ch. 4, pp. 223-4 for possible echoes in Phiostratus. 


4 
Physiognomics: Art and Text 


Jas Elsner 


His Apelles] portraits were such perfect likenesses that, incredible as it may 
зеет, Apion the Grammarian has left it on record that a physiognomist, or 
meóposkopos as they сай them, was able to tell from the portraits alone how 
long the sitter had to live or had already lived. 

Pliny, Natural History 35. 88 


‘The questions relating to the science of physiognomics and the actual images 
surviving from antiquity might be encapsulated like this: Did physiognomics at 
all influence the production of ancient seulprure aad painting? Did Graeco- 
Roman art at all influence the production of physiognomic theory, such as 
Polemon’s? Is there no relation at all? Even if there were no relation, is there an 
influence of physiognomic theory on the description of art by such Graeco- 
Roman authorities as Pliny, Lucian, and Philostratus—the last two of whom. 
were writing in the wake of Polemon's work?" 

‘On the face of it, the passage of Pliny quoted above appears to clinch the 
relationship between ancient painted portraits (at leat) and the potential for 
physiognomic of naturalistic verisimili- 


Пум Lee جا‎ or parr is 
metoposcopos vocant’)? could 

art. But we need to be wary.‏ وا 

i مضي‎ dace vont surg s 
the rise of naturalism. This anecdote is one of the clinching myths of naturalism. 
Physiognomics is here brought to bear not on any old paintings or painted 
portraiture as such, but on the uniquely lifelike portraits of Apelles himself, in 
‘which representation effectively transcends the normal limits of art (where one 





У In what follows 1 shall work from the following assumption. Leiden а better pude o the fl 
shape, argument, and ‘colour’ of Plemon's original than any other source. On the ether hand, in 
سسا ليا‎ Adamo’ paraphrase pene би ساس‎ worda wed by 
Polemon. which are occauonally an avalesbie guide 10 what he actully wrote and thought. 

7 On Apelles as the climactic artist of Pliny v account of painting, ve Isager (1991) 129, Elsner 
(1999) 15-16. 

М (wersnooxonia)—or reading the face—might be said to be a different an 
altogether from Poiemon’s cvoyvaagow er, which a the fst word of Adamant opening as weil 
asit tide (боохоухчдрочтийу) and hence perhaps alo of Poleron's orignal book; butt might aho. 
be een эз a subset of phruognomics and (pven the Polemon inusience оп ће fac) an important 
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might expect the image to fall miserably short of its prototype). Physiognomics. 
is thus applicable not to art as we have or know it, but to the mythical limit case 
where art transcends itself. Moreover, this Plinian physiognamics is some way 
from what is described in the Polemonic tradition. It reads the length of life, not 
character; and indeed metoposcopy—a concept of the Roman period sometimes 
synonymous with physiognomics—may have been more concerned with future- 
telling than with the Aristotelian idea of detecting the real nature of a person 
that is normally implicit in physiognomics? Ancient art in general, especially 
portraiture commissioned by and made to resemble a patron, was basically 
flattering rather than polemical, positive in its affirmation of the sitter rather 
than negative in spin. Physiognomics, by contrast, at least in Polemon's 
testimony, is often (though not exclusively) about negative cases, designed to see. 
through and rhetorically to undermine enemies; as is notably the case with 
Favorinus of Arles. At best, physiognomics treads a careful course between the 
positive and negative extremes of a character rather than emphasising the 
‘encomiastic elements, as portraiture does. 





1. WRITING ON ART 


‘One might seem on firmer ground in examining the writers ofthe Second Sophistic, 
Polemon's contemporaries and successors, and their comments on works of art. 
Again, at first sight, there seems some hope in Lucian, His Heracles, for example, 
takes as its topic the strange and deliberately ugly iconography espoused by the 
Сей» for the portrayal of Heracles, whom they call Ogmios” For example: 


He is extremely old, bald-headed except for a few lingering hairs which are quite grey. his 
skin is wrinkled, and be is burnt as black as can be, like an old sea-dog (Heracles 1) 


* For example of such "bed: or uarepresemtative portraits from Polemonis period, see Appian, 
Periplus Ponti Euxini 1. 3-4: Though your statue has been ereced in а pleasing pose. the work 
neither resembles you nor is beautiful in any other way’ (of Hadrian, 132%; Fronto, Ad Marrum 
Све, 4. 12. 6 "You know that in all the banks booths, shops and taverns, gables, porches and 
windows anywhere and everywhere, there are porrats of you, exposed о public view, badly painted 
dor the most part or carved in à plain, not o say worthless, artistic syle.” (of Marcus Aurelius, 
cam. 

® Plin's own account of physiognomics (NH 11. 273-4), based on Aristotle and Pompeius 
Trogus, does emphasae tbe claim to predat expan. Bat worth mot that Pliny himet thinks 

to be nonsense Суза, 11. 273). See Evans (1969) 50 and Capponi (1995) 250-5. 
Baron (1994) 99 n 30 notes some cases where Pliny endorses physiognomics. On the basic 
rater than predictive bias of pseudo Arutotelan phyiognomic inherited by 

Polemon, see Sassi (2001) 34-81 

* Or as Barton (19944) 96-7 puts i, Polemon uses physiognomic ‘as a classificatory grid 10 
contain his political and snteectual opponents Rather than actually making wat images of his 
opponents 1o burn, with румот he constrcied thet bodies so as to destro their characters" 

There и a huge literature on Heraces/Ogios, mach of which assumes tht Lucian и describing 
on actual image (which 1 do not myself believe). See eg, Balmaseda LIMC V. 1, 256 for (doubtful) 
examples and 253 for bibliography. Phüelogical readers of Lucian are more sceptical Anderson 
(1976) 31-3; Nesteleath (1990) 132-5: Mafiei (1994). pp. bib. 
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This might be correlated with some comments in the Leiden Polemon: ‘lack 
indicates 





биш thls Hence into а Genre for doquence and ست‎ а абрро 
of Lucian himself." It is not impossible that the physiognomic aspects are 
intended ironically (even as a dig at Polemon's own work) but this is to enter 
an arena of speculation not too far from that occupied by the physiognomists 


For a positive example, Lucian's Imagines 6-8 attempts a complex panegyric 
of the emperor Lucius Verus' mistress Panthea by means of comparing parts of 
her body with celebrated fragments from some of the most famous sculptural 
and painted masterpieces of the Classical canon." Here clearly no negative 
implications are intended, and—while art-works are the foremost rhetorical 
device of praise for Panthea—the physiognomic dimension to the parts of the 
body described needs to be in keeping with the general encomiastic atmosphere. 
Sure enough, ‘that gaze so liquid, and at the same time so clear and winsome’ 
(Imag, 6) seems to fall under the category of the good eyes that are "luminous. 
and shining’ of Leiden ch. 1 (AS) and Adamantius ‘eyes that are moist and shine 








owner's ‘understanding and quickness’ at Leiden ch. 22. But even here, there is 
much uncertainty. First, Polemon seems insistently male-gendered in his 
discusion, and one has to ask if his traits (whether positive or negative) are 
licable to women. Second, given the space for ambiguity in physiognomic 
interpretation, Lucian (if given a physiognomic spin) might be said to leave too 
many hostages to fortune. lke incer Lemnian Athena sure 
to confer ‘power, good thinking, and knowledge’ or ‘strength of thought" 
(Laden 26). Do the round checks, from Akamenes (Imag 6) not emulate the 

"rounded cheeks’ that indicate ‘cunning and cowardice’ or the “fleshy cheeks’ 
that imply “drunkenness and laziness’ ín Leiden 28? Cheeks in Polemon seem to 
have no positive physiognomic meanings. 

Such examples cannot clinch the case, but they reveal the problems. In 
relation to the rhetorical uses of ancient art in writers like Lucian, we should be 
wisest to avoid assuming а physiognomic significance while not wholly closing 
the door perhaps to the potential presence of a physiognomic allusion. 





* See Newelrath (1990) 132-2, 139; Ebner (1998) 429-31 and 435-6. 

* On this text, see Korus (1981); Maffei (1986); Romm (1990) 87-90; Maffei (1994), pp. ivi; 
СОМЫ (2001) 184-93; von Móllendoe (2004). 

"® On Polemon's semiotics of gender—itself independent of anatomical sex—with the feminine 
(and effeminate) generally барш, عمد‎ Gleason (1995) 58-8; abo Barton (19940) 
115-18 and D'Ambra (1996) 226-7. 
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Rather one might want to see the various learned and artistic strategies of the 


Thetoric, the mastery of predictive or character sciences like 
astronomy, dream interpretation and physiognomics—as potentially parallel 
and sometimes even methods for ive, encomiastic, or 


fourth oration on kingship has the cynic Diogenes say to Alexander the Great 
that they—namely, kings and philosophers—ought to imitate clever artists 
(o корой тду ënytoupyûv) in the field of discourse when defining the three 
kinds of lifestyles adopted by the majority of people. They would thus display ‘an 
accomplishment the reverse of and complementary to the skills and prophetic 
power of the physiognomists, as they call them. These men can determine and 
Announce a man's character from his shape and appearance, while we propose to 
draw from a man’s habits and acts, a type and shape that will match the 
physiognomist?” work" (Dio, Or. 483-8 quote from 87-8). Here there is a 
proposal for an effective parallelism of physiognomic, artistic and philosophical 
practice, which perhaps reveals the reality of the relative statuses of these forms 
‘of paideia more accurately than Pliny's myth of Apelles. 


11. THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMICS ON ART 


Turning to the bigger question of the relations of Polemonic physiognomics 
with actual art, again the clear starting point must be that Polemon's text is 
largely conducted through negative examples—a treasury of vitriol 10 be 
polemically if 


bronze, stone, or paint is very different from the kinds of literary portraits 
created by Polemon's contemporary, Suetonius, which are certainly indebted to 


portraiture when we look at heads, but it is strikingly untrue of the endless 
replication of a standard repertoire of repetitive body-types in statuary." 


"9 ее Barton (19949) 13-25 for a model of how this agonistic culture worked. For the links of 
"ереди Ый эйи чрю на id: 36-100. 
this passage, see Evans (1969) 14. 
© Se Conan 1953); Erans (190) 36-9: Barton (1994) 36-4: Siok (1995 
' See most recently Stewart (2003) өр. 47-58, 163-6. For a striking case-study of the "Large 
Herculaneum Woman’ type, see Trimble (2000) 
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The issues can be tested directly by looking at Polemon's description of 
Favorinus (Leiden ch. 1 (А20): 

He was greedy and immoral beyond all description. His eyes were those of the most 
evil of people... He had puffed-up eyes, his cheeks were slack, his mouth was broad, 
his neck was long and thin, his ankles were thick, with much flesh on the legs. His 
neck was similar to the neck of a woman, and likewise all the rest of his limbs, and all 
his extremities were moist, and he would not walk erect, and Nis limbs and members 
were flaccid. 


Even imagining that this invective were conceivably an objective description, 
о that Favorinus’ true character could be read directly from this physiognomy, 
сап ме imagine his statue to have shown him remotely as Polemon describes? 
‘The statue that Favorinus complains about the Corinthians" removing" was 
surely a typical honorific image with a standard orator's, sophist’s or 
philosopher's body topped by a portrait head where any defects like puffy 
‘eyes and sagging cheeks would be carefully smoothed into a likeness more ideal 
than actual. The Corinthian statue of Favorinus was dearly a typical example 
of second-century public honorific statuary in the civic contexts of the Greek 
east," It is hard to imagine Favorinus in Roman military dress, and the heroic 
nude (once a popular form of honorific statue-type) was not only deployed 
exclusively for youths and athletes in the East by the second century a but it 
would surely have begged a series of questions in regards to Favorinus. 
distinctive sexual status. . 9? Given Favorinus’ western origins, the statue might 
conceivably have been togate; his philosophic pretensions might have suggested 
the old-fashioned himation without a tunic; but the most likely type was the 
hhimation with tunic, possibly in the so-called Aeschines posture recalling the 
type of the famous orator. 


1> On this account, see Мей (1932) 38-9; Barton (1994) 
Энеет (1997) 93-5. 

Э Regrettably по actual statue amociated with Favorinus survives. We know of rwo: Phiiostratut, 
VS 1 & 490 = 9. 29-30 mentions а bronze image in Athens and Favorinus himself in the Corinthian 
Oration (= [Dio] Or. 37) В one in Corinth. Both of these were removed when the honorand 
appeared vo fal from imperial favour. On Favorinus and his statue see Glemon (1995) 9-20, Konig. 
(2001) 141-2, 163-6. and White (2008), 237. 

"Apparently of bronze if we believe Cor. Or. 10, 20-1, and 25, and set up in a prize location —the 
реда of the Library да). 

"® Favorinus wat not strictly man or woman, which meant that the convention for his portrait 
simply didnot exist. Even eunuchs, in the sens of castra, have no early demarcated portrait type 
{except perhaps male beardiennem). See Elsner (2003) 29-30 and n. 37. But the сме of а natural 
eunuch le Favorinus wan vill more complex. Philostratus tls un that he had no beard (VS 489 = A. 
28) but that would hardiy have been а problem given that numerous portraits of the period were 
tennessee R. R. R- Sith (1998) 57. 

® On statues in the East se the outstanding discussion of RR. R Smith (1990). For a good 
general account of portat statuary in the period, see Stewart (2003) with 162-74 on the East. 

30 See R R. R. Smith (1998) 64. 

? For these body types and some of thet social wgifcanon in dele and мотор, er 
Smith (1998) 65-6, but nove that al his examples ate marble and there may have been some 
diferencen im form and meaning between marble and bronze which we cannot now recover 


|-1& Gleason (1995) 7-4: Holford- 
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The one example of a Polemonic description where we do have some statue 
types for comparison, and as it happens the only positive description of a 
contemporary in Polemon's entire physiognomic corpus," is the account of 


As for eyes from which it is as if rays of light emanate, they are cunning. treacherous to 
companions, of little faith and never far from a desire for fornication and the other 
desires. We will talk about these eyes and their character, and also those clear shining eyes 
"hat are like them, because you will find them good, if the other signs do not spoil them. 
For 1 have indicated to the physiognomist that he should not hurry to judgement until his 
‘examination of ай the signs which contradict each other has been thorough. The eyes of 
King Hadrian were of this description, except that they were full of beautiful light. They 
were bluish-black, with sharp vision. No one has been seen with more luminous eyes than 
he (Leiden ch. 1, A16). 


This passage demonstrates the political precipice upon which the physiognomist 
teeters, It is the negative bright eye with which Polemon begins—which 
came wll the ponte amino ee nde the ary ach (and so 

confusing) that Polemon offers a whole sentence of caution about 


perhaps on whether Hadrian was still alive when this text was published), but 
Hadrian's later biographer appears to have jumped the opposite way from 
Polemon in his judgement of the emperor's character. 

Assuming Polemon's text to date from about 130, his description of the 
imperial eyes may be placed beside some contemporary 
from the later statue-types of the emperor (Pts. 1-4) Frankly, ras 


9 See Barton (19940) 112. 
73 On the meaning of midd here see ch 3 n. 177. 
39 See HA, Hadrian 9-1): He ran to excess in the gratification of his desires... he was, in the 


generous, 
Anon. Lat. 34 (= Adam. A15) this passage of Polemon is recorded thus. ".. Eyes covered with 
darkness are imbued with evi ars, unfaithful and intemperate. From which а should be understood 
бе e Ма eps мн d oppo ёш مساب‎ V ae ойи cm] ди سا‎ Our 

Polemon reported that he eyes of the emperor Hadrian were such, тароо: тош, sharp, 


These are the "Cuiran-Piludamentum-Bost Baise туре, Cuirass-Bust Imperatori 32 type’ and 
the ‘Guirass-Pelodamentam-Best Vatican Basti 289 type. Sex Wegner (1956) 20-6, 59-43 for dating, 
with English summary in Kleiner (1992) 238-41, and esp. Биеп and Zanker (1983-5) (52-8 
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Pi. 1. Marble head of Hadrian from a bust discovered at Baise (the principal exemplar of 
the "Baise type’), certainly after ap 127, perhaps around 130. National Museum, Naples, 
inv. 6075. Photograph: DAI Rome, Inst. Neg. 83.1948 


input into actual works of art, although it may potentially have been seen in 
them if the viewer were so minded. 


ПІ, THE INFLUENCE OF ART ON PHYSIOGNOMICS 


However, the influence of works of art on Polemor's treatise is less easily 
dismissed. One case where Polemonic physiognomics was clearly indebted 
to a Hellenistic tradition of statuary and its interpretation, adapted by 
Roman artists and writers, is the portrait of Alexander (Pts. 5-7). Alexander's 
famous melting gaze—especially the heavenward turn of his lange eyes—was an 
old trope, repeated by Plutarch a generation before Polemon (De Alexandri 
Magni Fortuna aut Virtute 2. 2. 3= Moralia 335 эв and Alexander 4. 1-2). 
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full length toga statue with a portrait of the ‘Baise 
w. 54. Photograph: DAI Rome, Init. 





т.2. Marble hex 
type’. сло 130-40. Cap 
Neg. 37.342 





toline Museum. Rome. 





Polemon reflects this tradition and gives it a partly positive spin with а 





| a moist and bright look. For such eyes suggest powerful 





Eyes... of а goo 
lofty thoughts which accomplish great deeds, they reach а peak of daring 


mindedness, but cannot control anger and drink, boast a great deal, are light-minded, 





d great 





> 90) 110: Stewars (1983) 72-4, 





1947) 22-3, 110-12: Ridgway 





See Mesh (19 





т. 4. Marble head of Hadrian from a bust with a portrait of the "imperatori type’, cuo 
130 or later, Museo Torlonia, Rome, inv. 545. Photograph: DAI Rome, Inst. Neg. 34.2271 


Alexander's gaze." Here Polemon is relating to a tradition of portraiture 
extending over five centuries from Alexander's own lifetime via Hellenistic 
varlants (such as Pis. 5 and 6 here) to contemporary types (PL. 7 is a later 
second-century-p Antonine version of the Alexander theme). 


Leiden 1 (AM) transmits this pamage ditferenty: "(the eye) s large, t is len evil and i 


increases in goodness, forceflnes. broad ranging power, love of sone and women, and unreliability 
The eye of Alexander wat of this description, except that й tended to the exlour of hyacinth’ This 
pair of passages shows some of the complications of uung out transmitted texts 10 recover 
Polemon's original. since both Leiden and Adamantius offer good but different evidence for what 
might have been in Polemon. | suspect, bomever, on the evidence of Plutarch, that Adamant” 
üypórry certainly wen. See ao Anon. Lat. 33 for a further version. 

















ase И Alexander from Pergamon, «175-190 өс. The hair, 
movement of the neck and eyes may be derived from a Lyuppan prototype 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, inv. 1138, Phot IR 








virile and leonine demeanour’ and the mane-like hair of his Lysippan derived 


owing a further remark of Plutarch (Moralia 335 в) abut Alexander's 


portrait, scholars have been keen to amign the physiognomic character of the 





lion (which is positive not 





aly in Ps-Aristotle, Physiogno 809"14-26, but 






also in Leiden ch. 2 and A 





f Alexand 





24 





P. 6. Over-tifesize marble statue of Alexander from Magnesia-by-Sipylos, originally 
lock bearing the ügnature of Menas 





crowned with a bronze wreath and found wit 
of Aias of Pergamon. «175-150 sc. Archaeological Museum. Istanbul, itv. 209. 
Photograph: DAI Rome, Inst. Neg. 36.985 


ere is no evidence from our texts that Polemon took 





However, here 
Alexander's image in this way." At the same time, as Pi. 7 shows, Roman 
versions of the Alexander type certainly emphasize and extend the 
mane-like hair. 


to ‘maniest the 





^ Note that Plutarch's Pompey is made о imitate Aleuander's uit and ga 
majesty and hingliness of his euren resemblance more talked about than apparent in the 
statues of Alexander (Pitarch, Pomp. 2 1 





p 
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Pi. 7. Over-lifesize marble statue of Alexander from the Roman Baths at Cyrene in North 
Africa. The horse to his left appears to be an allusion to Alexander's charger, Bucephalus 
Ap 150. Photograph: DAI Rome, last. Neg, SEDIS 
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If there is one area of physiognomics that stands out in Polemon's treatment, 
is -Aristotelian 





discussion. Elsewhere هذ‎ this volume, Simon Swain has tied this to the culture 
of looking in the Second Sophistic—and one might emphasize in particular the 
manifestation of this in rhetorical life (very apposite to a 

performing sophist like Polemon) where an orator was acutely aware of being 
looked at while he performed.” Art-historically, however, the date of Polemon’s 
treatise coincides with significant changes in the treatment of the pupil within 
the eye in the marble portraiture of the empire—namely the move from a 
painted pupil in an eyes smoothly cut with the chisel to an incised, drilled, and 
engraved pupil in the 130s лр (contrast Pis. 5-7, all pre-130s or based on pre- 
130s models, with Pus. 1-4, which show portraits of Hadrian from precisely this 
period). The increasing technical focus on the eye in Roman portraits, and the 


is striking that the opening of Polemon's first chapter in the Leiden (ch. 1 (A5); 
Adamantius АЗ) has extensive discussion of the pupil. It is at least possible that 
this interest, and the strange obsession with grains like millet-seeds in the iris 
(Leiden ch. 1 (A8) and (A11); Adamantius A8 and A11) owes something to the 
new drilling of the pupil in statues. 

Some interesting absences of facial features in Polemon might also be said 
to relate to portraiture. Despite the mileage he gets out of eyes (Leiden ch. 1, 
‘AS-23) as well as the head (ch. 30, 830) and neck (ch. 23, 821-2) and the face 
(ch. 28, B28) including chin (ch. 24, 823), mouth and lips (ch. 25, 826), nose 
{ch 36 Sl oben sad errs (ch 27, БЭ, ch (ch 2,827) ond ere 
(ch, 29, 829), Polemon fails to make anything of teeth," tongue, or eyelashes. 
E С mici اح‎ eso bo ned (Lol NE ALBI на 
his polemical mill) are represented in marble portrait sculpture? While we find 
both teeth and eyelashes on some of the great Classical bronzes of fifth-century 


M See esp. Quinton, rint Oratoria, 11. X 1-184 with Gunderson (1998), 

‘See R. R. К. Smith (1998) 62, 8). For photographic documentation, see eg. Fitnchen and 
Zanker (190-5). 

P! See R. R. А. Smith (1998) 62-3, though I do not see why priority need be given to 


necesari 

“he demands of... haines би drove ال سيا ساسا‎ 2 eth neg ia te 

treatment of the eye On the contrary, the evidence of Polemon might cne us to suggest the 
® Leiden’s one comment on teeth w negative apps! of projecting teeth (ch 21, B24). Teeth 

fail to make thei way into the equivalent chapter of Adarsaetius (B24), or to have a chapter of their 
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Greece," and eyelashes in the occasional early Roman piece,” there is hardly ап 
example of surviving bronze sculpture of the post-Augustan period with either," 
and none with a tongue. The absence of these features marks central works like 
the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius in Rome and the very few surviving 
imperial portraits in precious metal" Indeed it appears to confirm the 
suggestion that by the second century not only was marble the dominant 
‘medium for portrait sculpture, but that the virtuosity of techniques used for 
refinement and finish of sculpted stone outclassed those used for metal sculpture 
to such an extent that bronze statuary came to emulate marble." 

Beyond facial features, there are other interesting omissions in Polemon. 
Despite expecting the physiognomist to see the whole body (in the chapters on 
kinds of men at the end of the treatise)—in the ancient context of the 
gymnasium or baths, one supposes—he never mentions sexual organs and is 
strikingly reticent about buttocks. The latter have no chapter of their own; "large. 
buttocks’ are mentioned in Leiden ch. 2 in the context of the feminine; ‘smooth 
dry buttocks’ are a sign of the ‘bold and strong man’ (ch. 53, B44); shapely 
buttocks a sign of the ‘man who loves knowledge’ (ch. 55, B46). The lack of 
stress on these topics in Polemon's original is effectively confirmed by their total 
absence from Adamantius’ synopsis. Given the potential polemical meat abjured 
here, it is perhaps a surprising absence. Again, the dynamics of second-century 
Portrait statuary seems to parallel the Polemonic omissions. Nudes were rarely 
used for civic or honorific portraiture in this period." as opposed to their 
frequent employment in the assimilation of (usually deceased) individuals to 
heroes, mythical figures, and deities (where the idealized naked body might 
hardly be called the portrayed's own). Such assimilation clearly governs what is 
today the most famous statue type created under Hadrian when Polemon was 
writing, namely that of Antinous, who is so often an idealised nude," and the 
great nude statue of Hadrian from the library of the Pergamene Asclepieion, 
which was probably dedicated in 131 and whose based is explicitly inscribed ‘the 
god Hadrian’ (8cóv ABpiavóv). < 


For instance the Delphi Chacioteer has lashes and Statue A ofthe Rince Bonaes has both ashes 
and teeth coloured with ser sheeting. On eyelashes see e.g, Mattusch (1988) 183-5; on Riace A. ee 
he, in Moreno (1998) 55-61 and the discussion of Arias (1986) 42. 

See Lahusen and Formigh (2001). Eyelashes in all cases no. 3 (the Conservator "Brutur ер. 
pl. 313, p. HON no. 4; no. 9 (esp. fg 4 р. 466); no 18 (е Meroe Augustus, esp. pl. 18.13, p. 385), 
06,47 (sp. pl 474, 479 and 473, pp. 371-2). 

е | find none in the (admitedly not very adequate) photographs of Kluge and Lehmann- 
Hanleben (1927) nor im Lahusen and Formigi (2001) with one pomible exception. This is a 
fragmentary portion of à male face that may be lavar: ibid. no. 95, esp. ig. 22 р. 467. On eyes and 
eyelashes with exemplary detailed photographs, ve ibi. 462-70. 

Ў" On Marcus’ equestrian image ee Labusen and Formig (2001), no. I3 for silver and pold 
pognis, ibid. 05-19. 

У See R. R R. Smith (1998) 62 

? did 64. 

® For such amimilaion see Wrede (1981); Maderna (1988), The уре of the Roman matron s 
‘Venus is particularly striking, ee D’Ambea (1996); Stewart (2003) 51-3. 

У See Meyer (1991). 

* See Wegner (1956) 39 and Inan and Rosenbuom (1964), no. 31 
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However, the conclusion that Polemon’s typology was structured by what was 
available to him in portraiture, that he was thinking with the copious Roman 
Population of portrait statues as much as with living human examples, needs 
caution. First, there are plenty of eyelashes (though no teeth) in the Fayum 
Portraits, including those of the first half of the second century an, which is 
likely evidence of lashes in painted portraiture throughout the empire. Second, 
another absence in Polemon's text is any mention of beards—a feature of 


overstatement (given that there were plenty of beardless portraits in the 
period)" it is very odd that Polemon should have had nothing to say about 
ende ule any pyiognonic dig at facial hale raked the emperor taking it 
personally. At the same time, on the face of it, one wonders whether the 
taxonomy of parts of the body adduced most susceptible 10 physiognomic 
interpretation does not owe something to the taxonomy of parts selected for 
sculptural display by Roman portraiture. 

[illustrate a range of exemplars of the later portraiture of Hadrian (Pus, 1-4) 
to emphasize the repetitive nature of these images—potentially rather suitable 
for being imbued with affective meaning from the viewer's part on a Polemonic 

ic model. Moreover, the replicative nature of Roman portraiture— 
What might be called iu vina hec of hair carla ee ro oes, ee shapes 


and so forth—represents on а visual level something like the literary 
development of rhetorical tropes in relation to a given (stock) theme in 
Sophistic declamation. 


IV. POLEMON'S COLOURS 


One striking element of Polemon's physiognomics is his emphasis on colour. He 
is interested in the colours of eyes—not only those we should readily identify in 
modern culture like green or blue (Leiden ch. 1 (A6), but colours that seem 
surprising to us—yellow (ch. 1 (AS), red (ch. 1 (A6), the colour of unmixed 
wine (ch. 1 (A7). He distinguishes numerous shades in the blue eye—in 
a spectrum between verging towards whiteness and verging towards hyacinth 
(ch. 1 (A8). He analyses various dots ‘like millet grains’ whose colour may 
be hyacinth, red, yellow, or green (ch. 1 (A8), as well as white and black (ch. 1 
(A11), The لاود‎ on colour extends beyond the long opening on the eye to 
the racially determined physiognomics of the peoples of the north, south, 
cast, west, and Greece (chs. 31-5, B31-2) and to a series of colour-specific 


© See esp. Zanker (1995) 198-266. 

See RR. Smith (1998) 89-7. 

‘© This point is well made in relation to funerary art and rhetoric by F. 1. С. M. Maller (1994) 
139-70, 
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‘chapters—ch. 36, B33 on the whole body, ch. 37, B34 on the colour of the chest 
(red is mainly discussed here), ch. 38, 835 on the colour of the face, and ch. 39, 
B36 again on the colour of the eye. One significant difficulty for the modern 
reader is that the colours Polemon uses often seem counter-intuitive to modern 
colour-perception. Yet when we look at the one surviving corpus of painted 
Roman portraits in colour—the so-called Fayum portraits made in wax- 
'encaustic or tempera on board or linen and bound to the heads of mummies in 
Egypt during the Roman period—it is striking how naturalistic the colours 
seem, how like modern illusionistic portraits these images are. 

In part our problems with Polemon's colour terms lie in post-Newtonian 
concepts of colour in relation to the spectrum of light.” The modern study of 
colour perception recognizes three dimensions or components of colour hue, 
saturation, and brilliance or brightness." The problem with colour naming and 
words (a problem not at all unfamiliar to ancient intellectuals)'" —in relation to 
other cultures than our own—is that modern western perception, following 
Newton, maps colour almost exclusively in terms of hue, to the extent that the 
two are virtually synonymous.” Yet it is quite clear that antiquity did not share 
this post-Newtonian sense of colour perception; its terminology for colour is 
very imprecise in matters of hue since its interest is in contrasts of light and dark, 
shade, quality, movement, and play of colours—something much closer to 
‘our brilliance or brightness." Once we understand that Polemon's colour 
terminology reflects a different taxonomy of experience from what we expect, 
certain things become much clearer. First, the emphasis on colour—which is to 
зау more or less brightness in the eye—is intimately connected with Polemon's 
interests in luminosity, movement, dryness, or wetness within the eye, all of 
which may refer to the questions of sparkle, glitter and contrast which so 
fascinated not only the ancient Greeks but also the Byzantine." Second, 
some of Polemon's specific colour terms are not so obscure. In ch 1 (AE) we 
have a spectrum of blue in the blue eye that moves from verging on ‘whiteness’ 

verging towards ‘hyacinth’. This appears to imply increasing levels of 
brightness (from white to hyacinth) as well perhaps as increasing levels of blue 
saturation. At least, both the eyes of Alexander and Hadrian, respectively Leiden 








% See, with excellent illustrations, Dosiads (1995); Walker and Bierbrier (1997) 

* Anthropology has found colours оонун difficult to дету crom culturally and un terme 
‘that are not highly culture speci: The argument about whether colour and colour perception are 
vonverul or may best be accounted for reati has therefore raged and continues Yo do i. 
Some classic peces include Turner (19661. Sahlins (1976), Turton (1980). For а philosophical 
examination of эмеси in elation о colour, ee Stroud (2000) 120-44. 

“arm particularly indebted to Tames (1996) in general in the following dicution—eip. 11-14 
on hue saturation and brihance 

`" Са, Node Atticae 2-26 stages a fascinating debate between (of ll people) Favorinus and 
Fronto on the comparative colour-terms in Greek and Latin. 

9 So James (1996) 14-17. 

9 See ең, win (1974) 201-3, Gage (1993) 11-32 (fora general account of antiquity); James 
(1996) 47-50. Gage (1999) 68-76. For an anthropological parallel, consider the value put on 
brilliance by the Yolngu people of Australia: see Morphy (1982) 195-8 

57 Se аро Janes (1998) 139-52: Franses (2003) 19-20. 
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ch. 1 (АМ) and А16, were exceptionally bright (‘shining’ in the case of 
Alexander, "ull of beautiful light” and ‘more luminous than anyone’ in the case 
of Hadrian) with the former tending to the colour of hyacinth and the latter to 
bluish-black. 

We can examine some of Polemon's colour words using Adamantius" 
synopsis. Polemon's term for what Leiden calls ‘blue’ eyes is yAauxóc (eg. 
Adamantius A6 and A8). This word in Greek covers a series of hues within the 
grey, blue-grey and blue-green range. It is used of eyes, vines, olives and the sea, 





fen ter дю hay col dad s Cd ef da qu sot vi ميد‎ 
of bluish-grey. A further clue is that in A7 it is contrasted with eyes that are 
‘onus sad was ia cols, ich perhaps oppor the cols of "gh ud 





‘bright’ in the range 
millet grains (in A11) include a group of words suggesting "white: Aruxóc, 


Ta Sot lamas ume e 
? [lox 1. мөн Mane Start (UNI) on youd and зорово: e contention ht 


реа 
IS E ach on he tad or fordock of a 


тту extrapolation of senses from LS]. 
LIS 
rey 

^ Ibid. 49. 1 take й that odveac differs from uox, in that while both mean “dark” or “lack in 





excessive 

which makes his art of physiognomics into a mastery into which only the ultra- 

elite practitioner can be initiated.” At any rate, expecting colour-precision 
of 


range 
‘our experience of colour, accepting that each of his words has a meaning both of 
hue and of brightness, if not also of saturation. But it may be that his colour 
system was such that no one—even in antiquity—would ever have been 


'olemon—the Anonymus Latinus, 

‘on a system they believed they had mastered or were posing in the mystique of a 
sophisticated hand-book whose authority they could appropriate without full 
command. 

A number of issues make the Polemonic meanings of colour still more 
complicated. First, there was a close tie of colour as pigment with the specific 
stones or metals that were ground up to make colours in the ancient world (so 
that Pliny's discussions of painting and sculpture, for instance, occur in books 
оп stones and metals). This connection of colours with natural objects came to 
have an alchemical meaning so that colours had significant resonances within 
various systems of esoteric knowledge and exegesis While such chromatic 
alchemy might be taken in a spiritual or transformative mystical direction in 
the early Church, it is certainly potential grist to Polemon's mill of loading up 


© Ibid. 50, abo Sassi (2001) 2 
James (1996) 50. 
On ‘involution’ and the ancient умон, see Barton (19949) 91-3, and specifically of Polemon 
107-10. 


* See James (1996) 41-6 for a brief survey. 
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the invective. Second, and again potentially very relevant to Polemon's insistent 


within 

meant to be so. But suffice it to say that they add to the over-determination of 
potential meanings available to the physiognomist through colour to which 
Polemon alludes but which he deliberately fails to elucidate. 

If Polemon's entire corpus had one serious reader in antiquity, that was surely 
Pis bie rimi ماروا‎ (V3 1 25, 530-44 —42-54). The 
impact of the physiognomics, and particularly of eye-colour, makes its 

both in the Lives of the Sophists and in а number of other texts, 
such as the Heroicus and especially in Philostratus’ scintillating descriptions of 
paintings in his two books of Imagine In the Lives of the Sophists, a 
physiognomic element is occasionally woven into the accounts of sophists, so for 
‘example (of Hippodromus the Thessalian, VS 2. 27, 618 = 118. 7-11): 


‘An extraordinary nobility shone out of his eyes, and his glance was at once keen and 
ood natured. Megistias of Smyrna abo says that be noticed this characteristic of ha, and 
he was considered second to none as а physiognomist.” 


In the Heroicus, Philostratus" gallery of Homeric heroes at the dialogues 
climax is physiognomically rich. In. 

of Imagines (the proem to Book 1), Philostratus writes: 

Painting is imitation (plns) by the use of colours; and not only does it employ colour, 
but it cleverly accomplishes (00$ стоп) more by this one means than the plastic arts 
with their many means. For it both reproduces shadow (axtdv) and also permits the 
‘observer to recognize the look (ВА дро), now of the man who is mad, now of the 
man who is sorrowing or rejoicing The varying nature of bright eyes (dya, dyaimuv) 
the plastic artist does not bring out in his work, but the dark blue eye (ҳоротбу дуо), 
the light blue eye (yhauxóv), and the black eye (ыо) are known to painting; and 
it knows fair hair @avðhv óunv) and fiery hair (торођу) and sunny hair 
(Алом)... Imagines 1, proem. 1) 

Her it а compia opening dut ободе io econo (oad In ойыу 
controversial) philosophical concepts connected with painting—not least 
سا روتسد‎ truth جنا‎ (eio), жию (ооф), e Sophistic 





$e Sen I) 1-4 for айин end gender, 16-18 for the palid én) clot of the 
Philosopher 19-39 om the stin colours of diferent 
t batons lage in سسا‎ Lanea, bu never with connotes of 
ши. See Water (I) 132 4 
© For other examples cf VS 1. & 489 & 26-31 (on Favorinus), 1. 24, S28-9.=44. 1-10 (on 
Мис of Breton) 21 Ste 9 (en e ondes Herodi) 1 5579-77 6-11 (on 
‘Alexander the Clay Pat’). Note that Philostratus voids ginng a phyuognomic spin o his account 


of 

* So Proteslaus, Herokus 10. 2-4; Nestor, 26. 1% Sthenelus and Dionenedes, 27. 13; Philoctetes, 
28. 14; Palamedes, 38. 39-41; Odyueus, М. 1, 5; Telamonian Ajax, 35. 2-3; Hector, 37. 2-4; Aeneas, 
38, 2-4; Paris, 40. 4-6 Achilles, 45. 5 and 48, 2-4: Parochus, 49. 2-3. 
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(соф собо ), skill (réxvn)—Polemon's physiognomics of colour, especially in 
relation to the eyes, is given the honour of a direct allusion.” 1 take й that this 


: д 
of book 2 (arguably also programmatic) makes the specific point that colour, 
including the colour of the eye, is as much about light or radiance as it is 
about hue: 


The artistry (gogia) of the painting must be praised, first, because the artist, in making 
a border of precious stones, has used not colours (z poete) but light (tu76 ) to depict 
them, putting a radiance (bayriav) in them like the pupil in an eye (440yê 
кёутроу), (Imagines 2. 1. 2) 
де, هذا‎ бабла ло МАН ind А [o Чы en i coniounl ta ilies 
specific ekphraseis, where colour words (especially ҳоротбс) double as words of 
P? Certainly this Philostratean material indicates some impact from 
Polemon's physiognomics, if not on art itself, then at least on the writing about 
art that became popular in the Second Sophistic. 

One final point of potential influence on art from Polemon's text might be his 
emphasis on the eye. Numerous scholars have remarked on the importance of 
the gaze in Christian spirituality," and in particular in relation to the frontal 
spas ofthe Byaatine Ion. A poem by Again (582-90) emptasios the eyes 
of an icon of the Archangel Michael (Anth. Graec 1. 34. 7-8), giving some 
contemporary documentary support to modern formalist observations.” 
Agathias writes: 

урта 8° ónpüvouot фобду vow ole 84 tér 
эрроо\ wopÜyrüoo: Thy eprvós Vxroímv. 
The eyes stir up the depths of the spirit; and art is able 
with colours to ferry over [to its object] the prayer of the mind. 


"For some discussion of the proem in relation to these philosophical concerns, see Mae (1991) 


sand Thein (2002). 
For instance: Imagine 1. н. 2 (Oijoi) ims деоби کا مر پا‎ 
ороду одтоо кө! yopróv. 2 3.  (Rhodogoune) ol ббс xivpavran dà то AAPOR tç 


дем. 6 шмш) HAVES > 
Imagines ٠١ 11. 4 (Phaethon): While the welling tide of teas in their eyes gleams 
inthe bgt ppl posse ind a po) und went eet oo i ec 
116 ende) ding gh (ola) rm lr ee L 28 € Wis qe ash repo Bine) 
^ For instance, recently Kessler (2000); Frank (2000); the essays of J. Ebner, С. Frank and 
© Hahn in Nebon (2000). 
ез. Gombrich (1960) 124-5 Weitzman (1976) 15 (on the 68-с. icon of Christ); Mathews 
ums tn. 190. 
® See Mathews (1995) 190; Cormack (2000) 77 and 129; Peers (2001) 62. 


It is at least not impossible that the combination here of colours and 
eyes, and the more general interest in the eye within the Byzantine 
physiognomics of represented sainthood in the icon, is indebted to 
Polemon's extraordinary emphasis on the eye in his original treatise and its 


7 Further on the early Christian physiognomics of ascetic sainthood see Frank (2000) 134-70, 
esp. 145-55 on the ancient tradition and 165-7 مه‎ the eye. 
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The Islamic Background to 
Polemon’s Treatise 


Robert Hoyland 


1. POLEMON AND HIS TREATISE IN THE MUSLIM WORLD 
(i) Translation of Foreign Sciences into Arabic 


Ma rey by Gutar (198 а и very inermi monograph though in lig te 
Graeco: Па полегат Fora recent and excellent 
footy of be vestis md indolore se Reb UB RI A negent aud مسا‎ 


selection of the material translated from Greek is given in Rosenthal (1975). 
* Gutas (1998) 1. 
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Inevitably, a large number of factors lent impetus to this movement. The 
Arab conquests (can 11-31/40 632-52) created a single empire from Morocco 
to India, which promoted greater movement of goods, people, and ideas across 
this vast region. Not much more than a century later the language of the con- 
querors, Arabic, had established itself as the official language of this empire, 
further accelerating the flow of ideas. A military encounter between Arab and 
Chinese forces at Talas in Central Asia in 136/754 resulted in the knowledge 
and spread in Islamic lands of paper, which was much cheaper and easier 
to make than papyrus, and so lowered the price and raised the availability of the 
written word. These and other factors were crucial for creating an environment 
conducive to the translation movement, but perhaps the most direct stimulus 
was the transfer of the Muslim seat of government from Syria to Iraq in 132/750 
and the building of the new capital of Baghdad in 145/762. This placed 
the Abbasids, the dynasty that had affected the transfer, in the heartlands 
of the former Sasanian Persian empire (ao 224-652). Whereas in Damascus, 
only a provincial and in any case semi-Arabized city of the Byzantine empire, 
the Muslim Arabs had been able to withstand pressure to assimilate, in Baghdad 
they felt very strongly the pull of Sasanian Persian ideas and style of government. 
One feature of this was an interest in alien wisdom: 
Ardashir son of Babak the Sasanian sent to India and China for the books that were 
there and also to Byzantium. He had copies made of whatever had come down to them 
traced the few remains that survived in Iraq, He collected those that were dispersed 
brought together those that had been separated. Afer him his son Shapur did the 
until all these books had been transcribed into Persian, such as those of 
the ruled over Egypt, Dorotheus the Syrian, Phaedrus the 
from the city of Athens, famed for its science, Ptolemy the Alexandrian, and 
Farmasb the Indian... After these two, Khusrau Anushirwan (531-79) collected and 


Ma'mun (r. 198-218/813-33) used to spend time investigating astrological rulings and 
prognostications, to follow what the stars prescribed, and to model his conduct on that of 
The past Sasanian emperors like Ardashir son of Babak and others. He worked hard at 
reading their ancient books; he was keen on their study and assiduous in their reading to 
the point that he became skilled in their understanding and proficient in their 
comprehension." 


i which bad been the mainstay of the 
Sasanian Persian empire and were all too willing to serve the new Muslim 
administration. The Abbasids, the Muslim dynasty that had implemented 

to accept their help, for they sought to 


J tho al-Nadim, Fihrist 239, citing Abu Sahl al-Fadl ibn Nawbakht (d. 200/815). 
* Mas'udi, Mari wi. 300-1 
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‘expansion of the court and the bureaucracy were key elements in the attainment 
of this goal. 

There had of course been some translations made of foreign texts during 
the time in office of the Umayyad dynasty (40-132/660-750), the predecessors 
‘of the Abbasids,” but they were few and random, carried out at the whim 
of certain interested individual members of the ruling elite. Muslim historians 
are unanimous in attributing the beginnings of the translation movement proper 
to the early Abbasid sovereigns: 


tn thé begining of om, the Arab cubi no icone oda then ый lengua sed 
knowledge of the regulations of their religious law, with the exception of 
medicine. ..This was the situation of the Arabs during the Umayyad dynasty. But 
‘when God Almighty put an end to this dynasty by means of that of the Abbasids and 
directed the rule to the latter, people's ambitions revived from their indifference and their 
minds awoke from their sleep. The first among the Arabs who cultivated the sciences was 
the second caliph, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75). He was, may God have 
mercy on him, deeply attached to them and to their practitioners, being himself 
proficient in religious learning and advanced in knowledge of philosophy and especially 
astrology." 


He (Mansur) was the first caliph to have books translated from foreign languages into 
Arabic, among them {the wisdom compilations ой) Kalla wa-Dimna and Sindhind. There 


тон especially cultivated, | mean Rome, Athens, the Byzantine provinces, and in many 
other lands 


Although a wish to emulate Sasanian Persian emperors may have done much 
to provoke the initial interest of the Abbasids in foreign scholarship, a number of 
other reasons soon came to the fore that impelled them to promote its study and. 
to put their weight behind the translation of its literary products. Probably the 
most important of these reasons was the necessity for the Abbasids to portray 
themselves as defenders of Islam. This became increasingly important as ever 
more of their subjects converted to the new faith, and absolutely crucial ater the 
civil war of 808-13 had revealed rifts in the ranks of the ruling elite and 
weakened the dynasty's claims to legitimacy. Ma'mun, who defeated his brother 
Amin in the civil war, saw it as essential to demonstrate his Islamic credentials, 


3 See Hoyland (1997) 231-6, which analyses one example and gives relevant secondary literature. 
$ Sa'id al-Andalusi, Tobapit ab-umam 47-8. 

7 Mas'udi, Muri мй. 291 

Ibo Ridwan, Absinth alonaf 107-8. 
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to which end he adopted the title of ‘God's deputy’ (khalifat Allah) and 
instigated debates to determine truth from heresy. In achieving these aims the 
Abbasids enlisted the aid of Greek logic and eastern (Persian/Indian) wisdom, 
a policy that was also pursued by the critics of Islam: 

‘Mahdi (т. 158-69/775-85) devoted all his efforts to examining heretics and apostates, 
Thee pope paired in Ба dape ud سد مي قدت‎ ek bec daring Ба 
caliphate on account of the wide dissemination of hooks by Mani, Bardesanes, and 
Marcion, which were translated from Old and New Persian into Arabic... In this way 
Manichaeans increased in number and their opinions came out into the open among 


have just mentioned. produced demonstrative proofs against the 
disputers, eliminated the problems posed by the heretics, and expounded the truth in 
dear terms to the doubters.” 


He (Ma'mun) held sessions with theologians and admitted to his company scholars who 
had distinguished themselves in dialectic disputation and debate, people like Abu l- 
Hudhayl and al-Nazzam as well as their partisans and adversaries. He had jurists and the 
learned among men of general culture attend his sesions; he had such men brought from 
various cites and stipends for them allocated. As a result, people developed an interest 
in conducting theoretical investigations and learned how to do research and use dialectic; 
each group among them wrote books in which it championed its cause and through it 
supported its doctrines. 


Another very significant motive for patronizing works of translation was, 
gst simpy. te demande for opi eral imi knowledge made 
een rs 
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He (Ma'mun) encouraged me to compose a compendious work on algebra, confining it 
to the fine and important parts of its calculations, such as people constantly require in 





cases of inheritance, law suits trade, and in all their dealings with one 
another where. the digging of canals, geometrical computation, and other 
‘objects of various sorts and kinds are 8 


Riyadiyyat). Another example is provided by developments in the field of optics. 
The optical books by Diodes, Anthemius of Tralles, and Didymus were 
translated into Arabic in response to the practical interest of scholars and rulers 
in burning mirrors. On the basis of these translations the polymath al-Kindi 
(d. 257/870) wrote his own study on this subject, correcting and furthering 
the work of the Greek authors (Rashed 1989). As a final example, let us take the 
veterinary treatise of Theomnestus of Nicopolis (fourth century ло); an Arabic 
translation of it was made by the physician Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 260/873), 
‘which was quoted extensively by Ya'qub ibn Akhi Hizam in a veterinary treatise 
that he wrote for the caliph Mutawakkil (г. 232-47/847-61), and this in turn. 
led to the establishment of the discipline of hippiatry in the Muslim world 
(Hoyland 2004). 

‘Though the patronage of translation by Abbasid caliphs and their immediate 
family was crucial for making the activity into a sustained and systematic 
program, there wee many others who supported i А good number of courtiers 
were involved, such as the Munajjim family, court 
Tas ce кучи Senge Ny tad. oe of icut UN n T 
‘commissioned from Hunayn ibn Ishaq the still extant inventory of all the works 
‘of Galen that had been translated into Arabic (Bergstrisser 1925). State officials 


patron from the administrative ranks was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Zayyat (d. 233/847), vizier to three caliphs and member of a rich olive 
oil-dealing Persian family from Jilan. He is said to have been a highly intelligent 
чъп Qutayba, Adab 10-11. 

9 Algebra 23. 

Ullmann (1972) 490-1 
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and cultured man; he allegedly spent 2000 dinars a month on translators 
and scribes and when presented with a translation of Galen's On the Voice by 


Banû). One even senses that the involvement of so many of the Abbasid 
elite in this activity engendered a degree of competition and rivalry. Thus the son 
of the caliph Mu'tasim (218-27/833-42), Ahmad, had the Mechanics of the 
‘Alexandrian Pappus translated by one expert at the same time as the sons of Musa 
commissioned Hero's work on the same subject from another (Jackson 1972). 

Western scholarly attention has been chiefly directed towards the translation 
of Greek works into Arabic (and Syriac works inasmuch as they often served 
эз an intermediary stage between Greek and Arabic, given the long tradition 
of translation from Greek into Arabic). Yet there were a considerable number, 
perhaps even a comparable number, of translations made from Persian and 
‘some even from Sanskrit, especially in the domain of astronomy and astrology." 
Interestingly. many of these were in subjects not found in the Graeco-Arabic 
‘corpus. For example, whereas no Greek histories were rendered into Arabic, а 
number of Iranian national epics—notably the Khwaddy-ndmag ( Book of Lords), 
first translated into Arabic (Siyar al-mulik) by Ibn al-Mugaffa® for the caliph 
Mansur (Shahbazi 1990)—did receive such treatment. And whereas no Greek 
narrative works found favour with the translators, Indian literature was very 
popular, particularly the genres of mirrors for princes (most famously Bilawhar 
апа Yüdásaf, exported to Europe as Barlaam and Josaphat, based on the Sanskrit 
life of Buddha) and animal fables (most famously Kalila and Dimna, based 
on the Sanskrit Panchatantra). However, both of these texts came to Islam via 
Persian, and both were first translated into Arabic by the aforementioned Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' (EI, s.vv. Bilawhar, Ibn al-Mukaffa'; Brown 1922). 

The translators of Persian works whom we know of were, as one would 
expect, Persians, though it is not impossible that some texts were translated 
by Christians living in the lands of the former Sasanian empire, who perhaps. 
continued to speak Persian. As regards Greek works, most translators were 
Sytiac-speaking Christians of Syria and Iraq, In the beginning the majority 
жеге clerics, presumably because they were best acquainted with Greek through 
their study of the Church Fathers and because Abbasid patrons could easily 
approach them, since they would have already had dealings with them 
in an official capacity as representatives of their community (patriarchs and 


tha АЫ Usaybi'a, "Upin E 206: 925) 24. 
\* Sprengling (1999-40), Pingree (1963); GAS й. 187-202, iv. 172-86, v. 194-214, vi 115-21, эй. 
189-47. Ibn a Nadim, Fihrist 303, айо lists ‘Indian books on medicine extant in Arabic’. 
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bishops often accompanied caliphs on official tours and even on campaigns). 
We have, for example, the correspondence of the East Syrian patriarch Timothy 
(780-823) relating to the caliph Mahdi's request for help in producing an Arabic 
version of Aristotle's Topica: 


The royal command required of us to translate the Topica of the philosopher Aristotle 
from Syriac into the Arabic tongue. This was achieved, with God's help, through the 
agency of the teacher Abu Nuh. A small part was done by us, as far as the Syriac was 


it worth even looking at the labours of those other people on the grounds that they 

were barbaric, not only in phraseology, but also in sense... However, the king entirely 

approved of our labours, all the more so when from time to time he compared the 

versions with each other. Let your Eminence (Mar Pethion, ‘priest and teacher’ (d. 782) 
whether. 


has seen а small number of scholia on the Topica, but only, he said, on certain 
chapters! 


However, in early Islam the demand for translations was not just found within 
а small community of experts, as was the case in the Syriac Christian commu- 
nity, but within a broad educated elite. Numerous scholars of many different 
disciplines make frequent allusion to Greek, Persian, Syriac, and Indian works 
that they have read in translation. For example, ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-lahiz 
(d. 255/869) was a composer of belletristic treatises, but in his Kitab al-hayawsin 
(Book of Animals) he overtly quotes the Arabic translation of Aristotle's work 
of the same name over sixty times, and probably as many times covertly (Najim 
1979). And he has a lot to say, in a rather pessimistic vein, about translators 
and translations: 
There are those who declare that the translator can never render what the scholar says in 
йез, 


the of м 

Qurra, Ibn Fahr, Ibn Wahili Ibn al-Mugaffa'—have they ever been equal to Aristotle, 
‘or Khalid (ibn Yazid, an Umayyad prince famed for his learning) to Plato? The translator. 
needs to possess as much literary ability аз he does knowledge. He must be familiar with 
the original language and the language of translation, and have a perfect command of 
them both. But when we find someone able to speak two languages, we can be sure that 
he corrupts them. for they are bound to influence each other, borrow from each other, 
and distort each other. Besides, how is it posible to have the same mastery of two 


Brock (1999) 235-6, 238, 
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languages as of one. A man only has one capacity, which he can devote entirely to 
learning one language, whereas in the case of a polyglot this capacity needs to be split up. 
‘These considerations hold good for the translation of all idioms. Moreover, the 
narrower and more difficult of access the door toa subject is, and the fewer the specialists 
there are in it, the harder is the translator's task and the greater the risk is of making 
mistakes. For no translator can ever be the equal of one of these aforementioned 
scholars (i, 75-7). 


‘And authors sometimes pass comment on the quality of individual translations 
that they have been using for their work: 
These are the words ofthe philosopher Aristotle, which I have quoted exactly. They come 
from the translation of Abu “Uthman al-Dimashqi (fl. 30/915) who is а man well versed 
in both languages, namely Greck and Arabic, and whose translation has won the approval 
of all those who have studied these two languages. At the same time he has tried hard 
to reproduce the Greek words and ther meanings in Arabi words and meanings without 
any difference in expresion or substance.” 
This strong demand for translations pushed up their price (note how much, 
as mentioned above, patrons like Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat 
(d. 233/847) and Musa ibn Shakir's sons were willing to pay), and it became 
possible to earn a very good living as a translator. As a consequence, it was not 
long before professional translators emerged. This, as has recently been noted, 
is an important point: 
Jews the development of an Arabic iet and propia adiion that generated 
the wholesale demand. Sor translations бора da Ой, net, as is commonly еши, the 
translations which gave rise to science and philosophy" 


‘As the number of translations increased, so did the translators’ familiarity 
with the target language and hence the quality of the translations. Consider, 
for example, the words of the very competent Hunayn ibn Ishaq in a note 
to his translation of Galen's On Medical Names: 

The Greek manuscript, from which I translated this work into Syriac, contains such 
a large number of mistakes and errors that it would have been impossible for me to 
understand the meaning of the text had 1 not been so familiar with most of his ideas 
from other works” 


Moreover, numerous new words were coined and paraphrases devised in order 
to convey foreign technical terms and syntactical constructions: 





"мш томкь ы. 


in Rosenthal (1975) 19. 
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of ontological universals and the categories, offered immense difficulties for which no 


system of words, none of which was well defined, it was superseded by a 
system of derivatives of a single Arabic root: wujid ‘to be found’. Here, as in other cases, 
terms mirrored the 


Such competition and the high prices on offer meant that translators 
might go to great lengths to try and find new manuscripts, and accounts are 
legion of the journeys and investigations undertaken in the quest for fresh 
material: 


None of our contemporaries has up to this point come across a complete Greek 
manuscript of (Galen's) De demonstratione, even though Gabriel [ibn Bakhtishu'] spent 


translations: "The translation. stopped or came to an end because 
the Arabic philosophical and scientific enterprise which had created the need 
for it from the very beginning became autonomous.” Islamic scholarship had 


(ii) Date of the Translation of Polemon's Treatise into Arabic 


The Leiden manuscript Or. 198. 1 (catalogue no. 1206), dated an 757 (AD 1356), 
contains a unique copy of the translation from Greek into Arabic of Polemon's. 


the belletristic author ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) cites a certain 


2 Endres (1997) 60-1; ك‎ Мав (1989). 
(0925) 42. 
? Сиш (1998) 152. 
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Polemon, "the master of physiognomy’ (Afttmin sahib al-firdsa), on matters 
relating to pigeons, and it is usually assumed on this basis that Polemon's 
treatise must have been translated before the mid-ninth century. However, 
though pigeons do feature in the section on animals in Polemon's treatise 
(ch. 2), they do so only very briefly: ‘Pigeons are tame, with little evil, 
fornicating, passionate, at times joyful and happy, at other times lamenting and 
sighing,’ Jahiz does not mention any of this, but instead discourses at length 
on pigeons kept as pets or as homing/racing birds (iii. 146), on how to build 
home for pigeons (їй. 269-70) and how to choose a pigeon: by form, feel, 
physical qualities, and movement (iii. 270-1), and he relates anecdotes about the 
usefulness of pigeons (їй. 284 f). So, unless we suppose that Polemon's entry 
‘on pigeons has only come down to us in a very different and abbreviated form, 
it would seem unlikely that the quotations of Jahiz are really from Polemon's 
treatise. Yet one might still argue that, even though inauthentic, these quotations 
mlt the ct cat Peon wat sendy а бы mne in ы Baid of 
, to whom one could attribute material of a physi 
P A he tace P ini aa Ry à he iat ql soe مس‎ 
available and well known. 

А more plausible reference to Polemon's text is to be found in the universal 
chronicle of Ahmad ibn Abi Ya'qub al-Ya'qubi. He completed his history of the 
world in 259/872 while in the service of the Tahirid dynasty ruling in eastern 
Iran. Though for the period after Muhammad be focuses exclusively on the 
fate of the Islamic empire, for the previous ages he offers us a very rich survey 


may be accepted as giving a likely terminus ante quem for the translation 
of Polemon into Arabic. 

А work on physiognomy by Polemon is recorded in the comprehensive 
bibliographical index of Ibn al-Nadim (d. 380/990), and it is declared extant 
by the litterateur Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), who, in a collaborative 
work with the scholar Miskawayh, maintains that it inspired others to write 
on this subject. More importantly, he attributes a central place in the science 
‘of physiognomy to the eye, an idea likely to derive ultimately from the high 
status assigned to it by Polemon: 

Adepts of physiognomy rey particularly upon the eye and clim that it isthe gateway to 
the heen, and they fish out from iu shape, colour and many other aspects too numerous 
to mention here most features and traits of character.” 


2! eg, Fahd (1966) 385. 
7 Ion a Nadim, Fihrist 314; Tawhidi, Hawimil 208. 
P Ibid. 307-8, 4 ыһа, Мазза 337 (ch 60) ‘the eye of a person is the cue to his hear. 
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‘And this idea of the eye's pride of place in character assessment is also 
encountered in one of the works of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), one of the most 
famous scholars of Muslim Córdoba. He is most known for his writings 
on Islamic science, but he did make one foray into the field of belles-lettres. 
This is his Тан al-hamáma (The Ring of the Dove), а Muslim Ars amatoria. 
He begins by noting that love has many signs, the first of which is the brooding, 
gaze, for ‘the eye is the wide gateway of the soul, the scrutinizer of its secrets, 
conveying i mos private thoughts and giving expension, to ks ders tid 
feelings’ (Тану 12/33). He comes back again later to this idea, observing: 
Ле well known oping that being of thing is not He sog К This 
was already remarked upon by Polemon, the master of physiognomy, who 
established the eye as the most reliable basis for forming judgments’ (Tawa 
20/69). This precise sentiment is repeated a number of times in Polemon's 
treatise, а full third of which is devoted to the subject of the eye and the 
judgments one might form of someone from examination of it (ch. 1, A5-23). 
And there is some similarity between Ibn Hazm's reflections on the si 
of the eye and Polemon's comment that ‘the eye is related to the place 
of the heart, in which the ambitions and thoughts move, and you look through 
vo the comin ofthe soa 

later reference to Polemon's treatise is by the versatile 
scar and one ime ve Im d CAL (d. 6124). ho, i Ns biographical 
history of scholars, is the first to make specific mention of the fact that the 
treatise was translated from Greek into Arabic, saying: "Не (Polemon) has 
а famous composition on this subject (physiognomy) which was rendered 
from Greek into Arabic’ (Hukamá" 60). 


(iii) The Figure of Polemon in Muslim Arabic Literature 


Presumably because of the uniqueness and popularity of his treatise on 
physiognomy, Polemon's name (usually conveyed in Arabic as Ати, not to 
be confused with Filimun, survivor of the Flood and chief priest of the pharaoh 
Surayd) became irrevocably associated with the discipline of physiognomy, 
and he is almost invariably accorded the epithet of ‘master of physiognomy’ 
(sahib al-firása). This characterization was evidently established relatively early, 
эз we can see from the fact that Jahiz (d. 255/869) cites the epithet very casually, 
without making any comment, suggesting that Polemon's abilities in this field. 
had already by the mid-ninth century passed into common knowledge. 

His reputation was probably further enhanced by the fact that the classical 
anecdote about how the physiognomer Zopyrus divined from a picture 
of the philosopher Socrates that the latter was lustful was in the 
Islamic tradition onto Polemon and Hippocrates (see further Ch. 6. Il below). 
Of course, Polemon's name must already have been well known and that 
Yee vy one chosen о plac he офисте gue of Zopyras, на the fe of 
the anecdote could have only helped his cause. When the transposition was 
made is impossible to establish. Wwe fea Bad evdenes of hia the Ше noth 
century, in the biographical history of physicians (АРН 17) of the Cordovan 
scholar [bn Juljul (d. 3808/9905) and im an academic question-and-answer 
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work of Tawhidi and Miskswayh (Hawdmil 208). From the former source 
it made its way into the biographical history of scholars of Ibn al-Qifti (Hukamd’ 
91-2) and that of Ibn Abi Usaybi'a (“Пуш i. 27-8). And it receives its fullest 
exposition, and possibly its earliest, in the introduction to the Istanbul (Topkapı 
Sereni Mises! Kütüpbanesi henceforth TK) versions of Polemon's work, which 
i or that reason presented in Ch 9 balowe 

Also indicative of the celebrity of Polemon in the Muslim scholarly world is 
the fact that in the Mukhtar al-hikam (Choice Aphorisms) of the eleventh-century 





Egyptian savant Mubashshir ibn Fatik a dedicated to ‘sayings by 
a number of philosophers known by name, but for none of whom 
sayings are recorded to make a special possible’ comprises a few 


to physiognomy, but rather to advice on health (pictures in baths are 

as bathers pause to admire them rather than rush out into the cold) and good 
conduct: "Use pure friendliness in dealing with free men; in dealing with 
subordinates use what 





enslaved by his passion’; "how little use is great knowledge together 
immoderate nature and a strong desire, and how very useful is a little knowledge. 
with a moderate nature and subdued desire’. ** 


П. PHYSIOGNOMY IN THE MUSLIM WORLD?" 


This science (physiognomy) is beneficial to kings and vagabonds alike in the choice of a 
spouse, friend, or slave, and it is essential to all mankind because it is necessary for 
distinguishing the noxious from the useful (al-Qunnawii 1978: ii. 396), 


(0 Physiognomy before the Translation of Polemon 
In a general way one might say that physiognomy was prevalent in Islamic 


society in that the latter harboured the view that there was a direct link between. 
а person's outer form and his or her inner sel 


The exterior form that is attractive to look at is the surest indication of virtuous 





(mazhar), and the second from his soul, which is his inner nature (makhbar), and 
Most often the two are inseparable. This is why the authorities on firdsa occupy 


э Mubashshir ibo Fatik. Майны 313, 299, 303. This phenomenon of atibuting aphorisms to 
Polemon is also encountered in other Muslim texn: eg. Abu | Fath Кааб (Sth c. الاي‎ Th c an 
Shite author), Kanz al fred id, а 34-5: From lack of plansing comes ruin (min "adam айлав 
akan al-tadmir). 

5E The эү to wrk pl eed is jt өн Mourad (1999) and М (I, 
both of which ace very informative. 
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themselves first with the physical form when geting to know the intemal states of 
people. 


Accordingly Jahi2, when wishing to impugn the character and worth of an 
intelectual opponent, saw fit to do so by painting a comical picture of the 
antagonists body and his conceit about it: 

Ahmad ibn “Abd al-Wahhab was excessively short in stature, but made himself out to be 
very tall. Though in fact square, his waist was so large and his sides so fat that he gave 


without a paunch, of medium height, and with perfectly proportioned bones He was 
long in the back and short in the thigh, yet made himself out to be long in the thigh 
and shank and very tall, with a large head." 


However, physiognomy does not seem to have had a distinct and definable 
existence in Islam before the translation of Polemon’s treatise. The only potential 
indigenous would be qiydfa. This is an art that many a Muslim 
writer triumphantly asserts to be the speciality of the pre-Islamic Arabs.” 
It had two principal aims. The first (qiydfat al-athar) was to track birds, animals, 


function brings it very close to physiognomy, and it is noticeable that very 
early on the terms qiyifa and firdsa became virtual synonyms. Thus Jahiz, 
when speaking of a child who was as like to his father as a fly to another fly or 
a crow to another crow, says that even ‘the most ignorant person in finisa 
3 d nos ерак n adi! nik ш бу wit Mar ы ик бай 
elsewhere he notes that Turks are so similar to one another in physical 
реко te yon send حسم‎ Деда 4+ чо م‎ om бкл 
other peoples." However, it would appear that little genuine recollection of the 
nature of qiydfa was preserved in Islamic times, or at least not within the rarefied 
circles of Muslim scholars, for they offer no more than a very small and 
standardized repertoire of anecdotes (e.g how а q4 if confirmed that the Prophet 
Muhammad's companion Zayd ibn Haritha was the father of Usama ibn Zayd, 
though the latter was black and the former white) and of axioms (e.g. the tribe 
of Mudlij were the foremost practitioners of бија). Beyond this we only 
have the dry theoretical reflections about the relationship of the individual 
to the genus and to the race, as recounted to us at length by the savant Mas'udi 
(d. 345/956). 


H Munawi, Fad 1 237, cl 311-12 and Ghazali, Ауе iv. 139 (ch. 32: абай). 

"Тебе У 

P e Jaiz, Bap iv. 32, Tuck 70, Ња "Abd МӘБ, “gd. 278, Tha'alabi, Thimdr 120 (ch. 7). 

нін Т Tor 8 

Э See eg. Tha'alabi, Thimdr 120-1 (ch. 7) ийй, Mustotraf 339-4 (ch. 60); айы al-din ab Rai, 
Биша 12-13/82-9; and the comments ia Fahd (1966) 370-8. 

P Мат йй. 36-8. 
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When we move to the Islamic period, the earliest document available to us 
is the Qur’an, though one should bear in mind that it is not meant to be a 
scientific or expository work and so does not provide discussion of any topic. 
The word firdsa, the term used to translate the Greek word for physiognomy, 
does not occur in the Qur'an, but one could argue that some 
ingredients are present. Chapter 47 of the Holy Book inveighs against those who 
reject God's message, especially hypocrites, "those in whose heart is a disease’, 
who feign outward adherence to God and Muhammad, but whose ‘hearts 
are closed’. About these it is said: "Had we so willed we could have exposed them 
to you and you would have known them by their physical mark (stmdhum),’* 
‘but you will surely recognize them by the tone (lahn) of their voice’ (47. 30). 
‘The word lahn is given different shades of meaning by Muslim commentators 
‘on this verse, but it is clearly being suggested here that an astute person could 
spot the insincerity hidden in the heart of an apparently genuine believer just by 
carefully listening to his speech. We have here, then, an instance of an external 
physical quality giving an indication about the state of someone's soul or inner 
disposition, an instance of 

Chapter 15 of the Qur'an treats the subject of the signs that God has 


for the discerning (al-mutawassimin)' (15. 75). The exact sense of the latter 
term was much discussed. One proposal, which is most often attributed 
to the early Qur'an commentator Mujahid (d. ¢.102/720), was to equate it with 


accepted solution, but initially there were a number of other suggestions put 
forward by various scholars: Dahhak ibn Muzahim (d. 105/723) opted for 
‘the perceptive’/ndzirin, Qatada ibn Di‘ama (d. 117/735) for ‘the mindful 
mi tabi 





might posit that the debate began, or at least was at its height, about this time, 
and that the term findsa was already then current and endowed with the meaning 
of scrutiny of outward signs to obtain inner truths. 

The alternative suggestions continued to be presented as originating 
with the aforementioned scholars, but matafarrisin, presumably once it had 
‘won out over other explanations, was ascribed to the prophet Muhammad, 
and was then almost always linked with the saying: "Beware the firdsa of the 


% Qur'an 48. 29 says of trae believers that "heir mark (dle) is apparent on their faces as a 
ses of thet prostation', which some commentators ke to refer to the mark on their forebeads 
left by bowing their heads fully to the ground, whereas others understand й 10 mean that the grace 
and light of God is manifest on the face of the good Muslim 

% Ion “Arabi, Айт 1119 and 1068 (on 12.21). 

P Ibo Kathi, Tafitr û. 555; Ta i жа 
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Muslim, for he sees with the light of God.” This adage does not appear in written 
form until the time when the great collections of the sayings of the Prophet 
Se ii got on и б i cir Y кек м Баай 

by the famous compiler Muhammad ibn Isma'il al-Bukhari 
T. 256/970) in Ма alTa "th al-kabir (Grand Harry) (vit. 354), and then 
by his younger contemporary and fellow compiler Abu ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi 
(d. 279/892), who appends a few brief thoughts of his own: 

The messenger of God said: "Beware the ва of the believer, for he sees with the light 
of God’, and then he recited (the Qur'anic verse): "In that are signs for the discerning’. 
Abu "Isa: This tradition is rare; we only know of it in this context. It is transmitted 
‘on the authority of a number of knowledgeable people regarding the exegesis of this 
EB барсар Анаа en een ene bee аа 


eere echec مساح‎ эй ربصاف‎ отой it is evident 
from Tirmidhi's comment about its explication by "knowledgeable people’ 
(ahl al-'ilm) that the saying was already known in his day. And thereafter it is 
included in literally hundreds of legal and theological works, particularly those 
with Sufi leanings. 


(ii) Physiognomy Based on Bodily Features 


Physiognomy in the sense that Polemon chiefly intends it, the classical sense, 
seeks to examine the relationship between immutable physical attributes 
and inherent personality traits, that is, to determine what inspection of a 
person's corporeal features might tell us about his/her innate character. The 
Arabic word chosen (or coined?) to convey the Greek concept of physiognomy 
is findsa, which is used in the translation of Polemon's treatise and in nume- 
Tous subsequent works on this subject, and which is defined by the scientific 
bibliographer Hajji Khalifa (d. 1067/1657), echoing many earlier Muslim 
scholars, as ‘a science by which one learns of the character of people from their 
external qualities such as colours, forms, limbs; in sum, it is inference from 
the external makeup to the internal nature." In this narrow technical sense 
of the word, findsa is mostly only encountered in medical literature, but there 
are some hints that it was a relatively common phenomenon in Islamic society 
at 

rn ci pe sini ae Ia one leb 
perspicacious persons. One famous example is Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafi' 
(d. 204/820), a great legal scholar and eponymous founder of a legal school 
who was much famed for his insightfulness and divinatory ability. There are 


7 Sunan v. 278-9. 

® There are a number of like sayings, sich эк "Every people has буйы, but only the honourable 
(alga among them are acquainted with & (Nisaburi, Mistadrak й, 472: Mumaw, Fayd ii. 514). 
Stai al gunan i. I 
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many anecdotes about how he was able to guess correctly a person's profession, 
provenance, or even their future just from close observation. However, it is 
not usually apparent how Бе arrived at his conclusions, and it may have been 
simply by virtue of his astuteness, as in his remark: ‘If you see a scribe with his 
inkwell on his left, then he is not a (true) scribe; but if you see his inkwell on 
his right and his quill in his ear, then be is a (true) scribe"! Yet there is 
‘one occasion when his acquaintance with physiognomy in the classical sense 


and mattress and blanket. 1 began tossing and turning in the night thinking what 
should 1 do with these books (on firsa, which characterize this man as evil). When 
1 got up, 1 told my servant to saddle my animal and he did so. 1 mounted and passed 
the man saying: ‘If you come to Mecca and are pausing by Dhu Tuwa, ask for the 
house of Muhammad iba Idris al-Shaf'î. The man relied: “Am 1 your fathers 
underling? "No', 1 said. He said: ‘Did | owe you some favour?! ‘No’, 1 answered, "Where. 
then are the expenses you ran up yesterday? 1 said: "And what are they" He said: 
11 bought for you food for two dirhams, leather for the same amount, perfume for 
three dirhams, fodder for your beast for two dirhams, and rent of the mattress and 
blanket for two dirhams’, 1 said: “Servant, give it to him. Anything else?” He said: 
"Rent of the house, since 1 put all at your disposal and constrained myself’ At this 1 felt 
happy with those books (on finisa), and then 1 said to him: ‘Anything ese?” He 
said: "Go on your мау, may God dishonour you, for 1 have never sec anyone worse 
than you 
Here we have an example not just of astute observation, but of 
physiognomy in its classical sense, It is the physical qualities of blue eyes, 
forehead, and hairless face that lead Shafi'i to believe in his host's 
evil character, not fis own or conjecture. But whether he really 
‘obtained this information from books from Yemen and if so what these might 
have been, we unfortunately have no idea. 


# A very popular one involves him guessing that » certain man is either а carpenter or a 
Мәйшты (or occasionally » tailor, and the mam tunm out t» be an excarpenter turned 
Mackamith (or ice vera): o ehe he competes with the legai scholar Muhammad ibn al Hanan al 
Shaybani (d. 198/805), who guesses the man's present trade whereas Shafi guesses hus former one, 
which makes Shaf а phyiogporni talent the greater in that the man's pst profession wat leu 
apparent than his present one (Ibshihi, Mastarraf 337 |. 60]; Qushayri, Risála 106; абын, Nuchat 
атаја 139). 

j Bayhagi, Mandgi i. 200. 

© Abo Nu'aym, Муш ael ix. 144. in this and other versions the report goes back to a 
canain Нотар (d. 219834). » student of Shafi (Mourad 1999 58 
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It is occasionally asserted that Shafi'i himself wrote a book on finisa ог at least 
on qiyáfa. Earlier authorities do not mention this, and so modern scholars tend 
to be sceptical It should be noted, however, that the comprehensive work 
оп firdsa by Shams al-din al-Dimashqi (d. 727/1327), discussed below, contains 
Ala fonr piyopponicl муш of Sta. sud cole of tie do ovi 
with the saying in the above account: e. ‘the 

oncle cul ОК ОЙ. к» suia DR. BA) ead‏ جمد اعم 
"the bright blue eye with arsenic-yellow and turquoise-green and also red or‏ 
nail-white dots are an indication of treachery, deceit and wickedness’ (24°).‏ 
А few of the sayings ascribed to Shafi'i by al-Dimashqi are reported by other‏ 
suicida Che. Тамак ded bo еура Mn Auk, dc sings Fer‏ 
al-Din al-Razi, eight sayings), but most are independent, though wi‏ 
ME umo Ri RR mtr RUN sce‏ ف Roni‏ 
about their provenance.‏ 

In the second place, we obtain hints of the widespread interest in 
physiognomy in its classical sense from the numerous quotations of 
Polemon's treatise or imitations thereof, both direct and indirect, that circulate 
in Islamic literature. A good example is the following piece, which crops up in a 
number of works: 


Largeness of the forehead indicates doltishness, breadth of it to poverty of intellect, 


3 3 the 

of sharpness; the eye that stares much of impertinence and stupidity: and the eye that 
Vector etae لس‎ Hair onthe cer liest a good tener, and a big 
erect ear indicates stupidity and 


os irae Р ОТН “Arabi (d. 638/1240), 
the most prolific of all Muslim mystic writers, who grew up in Andalusia, 

in Seville (see further ch. 6, pp. 299-301). After seeing a vision, which led him 
to adopt the way of a mystic, he began to travel, first to learn and subsequently 
to teach his own blend of mysticism. He initially confined himself to Spain 
and north-west Africa, but then set off for Mecca to perform the pilgrimage 
and stayed there two years before continuing his travels around much of the 


© eg, Mourad (1999) 57-61, who notes that such а work is absent from the lst of Shafi 
publications given in Ibn al- Nadim, Fiêrist 209-10. See also below, Ch. 6 n. 99. 

Ton Hamdun, Tadhlira vii 32 (ch. 36): Ы, Mustatraf 337 (ch. 60); Мала, Мамун 
akarab ii. 149 (2 2 3); Zamakhshari, Rak al-abedr L 866: c£ Polemon, chs. 27, 48, |, 29. This 
passage is almost identical in all four sources (the only discrepancy is at the end of the pemihimate 
Sentence where the eye either looks long, interraptedly or often), which suggests that й has been 
copied from some writen source. 
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Middle East, stopping for longer periods in Anatolia where he received very 
favourable patronage. His most famous work is his Al-futihat al-Makkiyya, 
which he began in Месса in 598/1201 and allegedly only finished in 629/1231, 
In six parts, subdivided into 560 chapters, it presents a full exposition of the 
author's mystical views and doctrines. Not surprisingly for a mystic, from whom 
опе would expect an interest in the link between the inner and outer self 
(al-batin wa-l-zdhir), the work includes a section on physiognomy (й. 311-19; 
ch. 148). This reproduces and slightly expands the text of an earlier very short 
ec حر بدلا‎ sane a ae ee Vaga 
(Divine Regulations for the Improvement of the Human Realm). Ibn ‘Arabi’s 


physiognomy below). However, since he is aware that this talent is possessed. 
only by a few, namely the most pure of heart, he decides to present also the 
кеца ace ok fil pe Саам agen) o ty 


associated with specific bodily features, so again very much physiognomy in its 
classical sense. 
Tbn "Arabi first outlines the form and character of the best type of person 


to be the advice given by the famous Greek philosopher to the equally famous 
Alexander the Great while the latter was on campaign in Iran. It was perhaps. 
originally devoted to the art of government—its earlier title would seem to have 
been "Пт al-siydsa ft tadbir al-riytsa (Science of Government and Leadership) — 
but was continually added to until it became a huge compendium touching 
‘not just on politics, but also on medicine, astrology, religion, and divination, 
as well as physiognomy. It was enormously popular in the Medieval West, 
being translated many times into Latin and all the chief European 

The Arabic versions on which these translations were based go back at least to 
the ninth century, though how much further is difficult to зау. The categories, 
style, and vocabulary employed in the Sirr al-asrdr, if not so much the 
statements themselves, owe much to Polemon, as is clear from the following 
sections on the hair and eyes: 

If the hair is tough it indicates courage and soundness of mind; thin hair indicates 
cowardice, weakness of mind, and lack of acumen. If the Вай is abundant on the 


9 See Grignaschi (1976), Manzalsoui (1974) and (1977), Ryan and Schmitt (1982). 
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stray and poverty of speech; if the eyebrow extends to the temple, its owner is errant and 
arrogant; and whosever's eyebrow is fine, between long and short, and black, he is alert 
(Badawi 1954: 119-20; cf Polemon, chs. 40-8, B37, which also treat types of hair, colours 
of hair, hair on the chest and stomach, hair on the shoulders and neck, and hair of the. 
eyebrows). 


Whoever has large, goggling eyes, he is envious, impudent, lazy, and untrustworthy, 
If they are blue, it is worse, and he тау be deceitful. Whoever has eyes of medium-size, 
tending towards hollow, and dusky or black, he is alert, quick-witted, trustworthy, and 
loving, Whosever's eye is inanimate, with little movement, like that of livestock, with a 
dull gaze, he is ignorant and coarse-natured. Whoever's eye has quick movement and 
a sharp gaze, he is artful, a thief, and a traitor. Whosever's eye is red, he is courageous and 
bold, f there are around it yellow dots, its owner is the worst of people and the most 
wicked of them (Badawi 1954: 11% cf. Polemon, ch. 1, A5-22, which alio treats size and 
colour of eyes, their movement and gaze, and dots around them). 


Finally, and more generally, hints about physiognomy's popularity in Islam 
are found in the beliefs, prejudices, and assumptions about the implications 
for character of various bodily traits that are frequently cited in Islamic literature. 
А trawl through the diverse works of Jahiz, for example, reveals to us some 
of the intrinsic qualities that were in his culture associated with particular 
physical traits: red eyes indicate angry men and drunkards (Hayawan iv, 229), 
and redness in the white of the eye was a trait of the Prophet Muhammad and 
is therefore a good sign (ibid. v. 333); big heads belong to the brave, as is reflected 
їп the common boast that ‘we are a people whose heads fill our helmets 
and we are dedicated in the advance’ (Maskin al-Darimi on Tamim in Виан 
308); ‘the nose represents pride and the place of haughtiness’ (Hayewin iii. 305) 
and those with sensitive noses display propriety and ‘neither deviation nor 
dissociation’ (Ibn Maqrum al-Dabbi in Bursdn 294); and it was known that 
“broadness of the mouth would lead you to commendation and narrowness of 
фы emt. earner ЗО ЫШЫ ини py m 
in Islamic literature descriptions of the physical makeup that was considered 
to accompany particular character types. For example, turning again to Jahiz, 
we learn that: 


The physiognomy (firdsa) of the wicked man is that he is dispirited, not cheerful, ofa pale 
and dull hue even though not ill, fickle of heart, detesting and denouncing joking and 
jesting. and you will observe him to be roogh-spoken in conversation еулет 
of the good man is that he appears easy and relaxed, has a radiant aspect, agreeable 

speech, a well-formed and smooth forehead, not impetuous, clinging, or agitated, liking 





* A broad mouth and thick lips were deemed signs of courage (Qalgathandi, Subh ааыа. 11). 
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кла and joking, speaking wel of others, gentle in conversation, humble (Tabespur 
350-1). 


Most popular of ай were the portrayals of the model man, like that of Ibn ‘Arabi 
mentioned above with reference to the Prophet Muhammad, and of his 
opposite, the stupid and mean man. A good example of the latter is provided 
by the traditionalist scholar and preacher Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), 
who composed а whole treatise on Akhbar al-hamqd wa-l-mughaffaltn (Tales 
of Fools and Dolts) and begins with an account that reflects a mixture of cultural 
preference and old ideas about balance and proportion received from the 
Greeks: 


The experts say that if the head is small and badly formed, it indicates that the brain 
is in a bad state, and Galen himself said that a small head inevitably points to а bad state 
of the brain. If the neck is short, it indicates a weak and inadequate brain. Whoever has 
а disproportionate physical build is bad, even with regard to his intentions and intellect, 
as is abo the case with whoever has а large paunch, short fingers, a round face, huge 
stature, a small crown of the head, and fleshy forehead and face, as though his face were 
а semi-circle, and also fleshy neck and feet. Likewise, if the head and beard are round, 
but the face very coarse and in his eyes stupidity and much movement, he is far removed 
from good. If the eyes protrude, he is impudent and prattling, and if they look you up 
and down, he is cunning and thieving. If the eyes are lange and tremulous, he is lary, 
indolent, stupid, and a lover of women. Blue eyes with some yellowness, like saffron, 
Indicate very bed character. Cow-eyes indicate stupidity, as do bulging eyes with falling 
eyelids. Ifthe eyelids are severed or coloured, not out of illness, their owner is lying, 
cunning, and stupid. Hair on the shoulders and neck indicates stupidity and recklessness, 
and on the chest and stomach indicates lack of acumen. Whoever has a long, thin neck 
is clamorous, stupid, and cowardly. Whoever has a coarse, full nose lacks understanding. 
Whoever has coarse lips is stupid and coarse-natured. Whoever has a very round 
face is ignorant. Whoever has large ears is ignorant and long-lived. А fine voice is 
ıa sign of stupidity and lack of acumen. Abundant and solid flesh is a sign of coarseness 
of feeling and understanding, Idiocy and ignorance ae found in the exendvty ы! 
(pp. 28-9).* 


© On this text and its authenticity see Pelat (1954). Note that Zamakhuhari's Rabi” ababrdr i. 
139-70, contains а chapter on ‘outward forms and ther qualities, and mention of beauty and 
uinen, height and shortness, larpeoess and seiloes. tres and thinnest, and the ik’ which do 
provides а rich haul of assumptions about the inks between certum bodily Features and characte, as 
dogg the section on the body in Nowayri, Мамун ай arab i 18-133 (2 1.2) 

This passage as well as the general ioc ia discussed in Gheriti (1996). Though not directly 
relevant, since no conclusions are drawn about character, it seems worth mentioning here the 
instructions of Qudama iba Ja'far (d. 330/9300), Khani 24-6, to secretaries for drawing up а 
military термит. since it бота amazing attention to bedil feature (eg, "one should describe the 
Eyebrows if joined, say whether manifestly or kit: if seperated one шул abl. and if a туе line 
runs between them one says art." Of course, before modern methods a detailed description 
fight be the only way of determining identity and this explains similarly detailed Lats of bodily 
мшез in the slamic travel, ых and employment documents that have survived. see Hoenerbach 
(1950) 273 and Tantum (1979) 191-3. 
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(iii) Physiognomy Based on Bodily Expression and Movement 
Although the overwhelming majority of Polemon’s treatise is taken up 
with a careful exposition of the character traits that might be inferred from 
people's immutable bodily features, he finishes with a couple of anecdotes 
that are concerned with conclusions drawn about their hidden situation 
and intentions from transient physical expressions and conditions (chs. 68-70). 
Thus, as a guest at a wedding, he deduced that the bride was about to abandon. 
her husband-to-be and elope with a certain young man, because the latter 
‘was panting, sweating, and changing colour, the bride was fearful, and both 
had eyes brimming with water and a keen gaze. This could still be termed 
physiognomy in that it is moving from the external to the internal by a process 
of deduction, but we are now talking about temporary states (both of the 
external manifestations and the internal conditions) rather than innate 
qualities, and we are much closer to the detective's use of the ‘clue’, some 
tell-tale outward sign, to infer something about a suspect's interior motives or 
state of mind. In this sense of the word, physiognomy was extremely common 
in Islam. Jahiz, for example, was of the opinion that by ‘accurate use of sensory 
perception, correct deployment of firdsa, and inference from the part to the 
‘whole’ one could attain "insight into the intrinsic elements of men’ ( Wukald’ 
103). For him firdsa was a tool that enables us to gain an insight into people's. 
internal disposition, to understand something of their hidden thoughts, 
‘motives, and intentions. Thus one might be able to discern what secrets they 
harbour in their breast, for ‘the most prudent man, even if he can hold his 
tongue, safeguard his secret, and curtail his speech, cannot, without 
tremendous effort and constant vigilance, control the glance of his eyes, the 
expression of his face, his blushing and paling, his smile and his frown’. Hence, 
а secret ‘can be deduced from these indications or others like them, guessed by 
the perceptive efforts of those skilled in interpreting words and gestures and 
found out by scrutiny of the causes and symptoms of behaviour and human 
affairs’ (Китап 148-9). In short, ‘no one contemplates something in his inner. 
self without that revealing itself in slips of the tongue and in the external 
makeup of the face." A particularly renowned practitioner of this type 
f phyognoy vis the ل‎ es i مم ال مه جا‎ in 91717 
He was celebrated. for his talents and judgment; he was equally remarkable for his 
acuteness, instances of which are thus related: Being at a place in which something 
happened productive of alarm, and where three females whom he did not know were 
present, be said: ‘One of these females is pregnant, the other is nursing, and the third is a 
virgin.’ On inquiry, it was found that he had judged right; and on being asked how he had. 
acquired that information, he replied: "In time of danger persons lay their hands on what 
they most prize; now 1 saw that pregnant woman, in her fright. place her hand on her 
belly, which showed that she was with child. And I perceived the nurse place her hand on 





© Moshi, Меша 337 (ch. 60). 
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Jur bosom, by which 1 knew that che was suckling: and the movement of the virgin arm 
proved to me that she wat а maid 

‘yas tells us nothing about the innate character of the three women and does not 
judge on the basis of any permanent physical quality of theirs, rather he observes 
the movement of the women’s hands and by his own sharpness of mind 
perceives its import, Sometimes the accounts of his perspicacious prowess take 
оп a Sherlock Holmesian style: 


We were with Iyas ibn Mu'awiya before he went to act as judge and we were writing 
down his firsa, just as we would write down legal sayings (hadith) from a man versed in 
such things (muhaddith), when a man came and sat down on а raised bench in the yard, 
and began watching the road. Whilst thus, he at one point got down and welcomed 
а man, looked at his face, then returned to bis place. yas said to his students: “Tell me 





has ron away from me’ "What does he look lke” "Like this and that, and one of his eyes 
is missing” "And what is your profession?” "I teach children.’ We said to Iyas: ‘How did 


came up with teachers. Thus 1 came to know that he was a teacher of children." We said: 
"And how did you know that a boy had escaped from him?" ‘1 saw him watching the 
road looking at the faces of people.’ "How did you know that he was one-eyed?” "Whilst 
thus, he at one point got down and wekomed а man who was missing an eye, so 1 knew 
that he resembled his boy. 


It is по coincidence that tyas is a judge, for it is particularly in legal contexts 
that we come across this type of physiognomy, that is, when a legal authority is 
trying to establish the truth of the matter in order to give a ruling in a particular 
сме or to pass new legislation. The traditionalist theologian and jurist 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawaiyya (d. 751/1350) wrote a book on this subject in answer 
to the question that was put to him whether it was right or not ‘for an arbiter or 
E د‎ lpr geen. ie cys ant йен гое (а vd чуй 
appears to him to reside, and inference from signs (атаға), rather than 
to occupy himself simply with manifest evidence and circumstances (zawilir 
al-bayyindt wa-I-ahwal? Ibn Qayyim responds by saying that if an arbiter were 
to rely wholly upon firdsa without recourse to conventional legal principles, this 
pre وس مس‎ оао а مسو شي‎ E 
“if the arbiter has no insight into signs, clues and testimonies 
тоа dtuston, and relevans indications, бу well a insight ito the particular and 
general aspects of legal precepts, he has missed out on much of jurisprudence, 
by relying on its manifest parts and not paying attention to its inner depths 
and its other aspects’ (Turug 4-5). 





39 the Khallikan, Wofgyit i 247-4. 212-3 f Iba Qayyim, Ter 29-30; Mizzi, Tah ñi 429. 
Ibn al-lawzi, Akhbar al-adh 68. 
Boe Qayyim, Turug 39, Мат, Taha iii. 426; Was’, Akar al-qudah i. 328-9. 
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Most of the book is concerned with illustrating, chiefly by means of anecdotes, 
what is meant by firdsa in this sense. One of its most important properties 
is deduction based on careful observation of a person's external form, in 
particular their movements, gestures, and expressions, as in the following story: 
Ahmad ibn Tulun (r. 254-70/868-84) saw one day someone bearing а basket and 
struggling under it. He said to himself "f this agitation was on account of the weight 
of the load, the neck of the porter would have sunk down, yet I see his neck upright, 
зо | think this state of affairs must be a result of fear.’ He ordered him to set down the 
basket, and there inside it was a slave gir! slain and cut up. He said: Tell me the truth 
about her plight.’ The bearer replied: ‘Four people in such and such a house gave me 
these gold coins and instructed me to carry this corpse; Ahmad ibn Tulun had him 
beaten and the four executed." 


However, there is sometimes a hint that the observation is based on more 
permanent bodily features, bringing us near to tbe realm of scientific 
норост dp مس ديد‎ cu 


Makram ibn Ahmad said: | was sitting in а session of the jodge Abu Наліт (al-A'raj 
Salama ibn Dinar, d. 135/752) when an old man approached together with a young lad, 
from whom the old man claimed a debt of one thousand dinars, "What do you say to 
this’, asked the judge, to which the lad replied: "It is true.’ So the judge said to the old 
man: "What do you want?” "His incarceration’, he said, which the judge rejected. 
‘Thereupon the old man said: ‘If the judge decided to incarcerate bim. that would be the 
best chance for obtaining my money.’ Abu Hazim scrutinized (taferrasa) them both for 
ап hour and then said: ‘Stay together until 1 look at your case again at another session." 
1 (Makram) said to him (Abu Hazim} "Why did you defer his incarceration?” He said: 
"In most cases 1 can discern in the faces of the opposing parties the face of the truthful 
person from the liar, and thereby I have accrued a knowledge that is rarely faulty." 


‘And indeed a man comes in to see them who is the father of the young 
lad and tells them his son had wasted much money on singing girls and was 
intriguing with their owner to extort a thousand dinars from him, 

the suspicions of Abu Hazim. Unfortunately, as is so often the case in such 
accounts, it is impossible to be sure whether the judge was practising scien- 
tific physiognomy, inferring from the antagonists’ immutable qualities, or 
deductive physiognomy, inferring from temporary manifestations as in the 
case of a modern lie-detector. Certainly a part of his conclusions were derived 
simply from astute thinking, as is clear from his words to Makram: ‘Did you 
not notice the lack of disapproval and disagreement between them, the calmness 
of their temperament despite the large sum of money involved? And an excess 
of god-fearing is not the custom of juveniles to the extent that they assent, like 
this one, willingly and cheerfully, to such a sum of money.” 

Besides the observation of a person's outward form, Ibn Qayyim also 
includes other skills within the realm of firdsa, particularly insightful under- 
standing of indications, signs, and evidence. This was displayed by the caliph 
"Umar (r. 13-23/634—44) when he perceived that the finding of a baby at the 


Ж Тима 51-2; Ibn abtanai, Айй а-а 46-7. 60. 
© Ibn Qayyim, Turug 31-2 cÉ Khatib al-Baghdadi. Ta kh x. 65-6 Татайды. Nish ii. 11-13. 
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Sates سف سا‎ ia oie s be oped bat ad Bone ied 
the resulting baby on the same spot at which the young man had been cast 
(Тит 334). And the caliph Mu'tadid (r. 279 89/92 900) ао displayed 


out who had bought the knapsacks. Consequently, he sent round to all manu- 
facturers of such bags, and eventually one recounted how a young man had 
bought ten of them and had told of how he had fallen in love with a singer who 
hhad subsequently disappeared. When summoned before the caliph and shown 
the body parts, the man’s face was drained of colour and his guilt confirmed 
(Turug 48-9), 


(iv) Physiognomy Based on Gender 


Islam makes a very sharp distinction between male and female, and so one is 
‘not surprised to find that in the Islamicized versions of Polemon (in the TK 
manuscripts) the discussion of masculinity and femininity is much more 
extended than in Leiden and Adamantius. The very order of the world, as laid 
down by God, is based upon the harmony and radical separation of the sexes, 
and a good Muslim was therefore expected to maintain boundaries of gender. 
For example, the male should cultivate a beard, keeping it trimmed, brushed, 


this natural order is strongly condemned and so, not surprisingly, those who 
‘appear very frequently on lists of those incurring the curse of the Prophet 
and the wrath of God are ‘men who imitate women and women who imitate 
men’ (al-mukhannathin min al-rijdl wa-l-mutarajfildt min al-nisd’).* Various 
anecdotes make clear that this imitation took the form of infringement of the 


their hands and feet with henna, wearing jewellery, and speaking and walking 
languidly, ай practices that were reserved for women." And the young boys who 
served wine at drinking parties (sdqis) are also usually portrayed as effeminate 
in their outward aspect: 


‘A womanly boy, of gentle temper, hurried to us with the wine, ... coquettish, as though 
his palms were tattooed with henna. His hair was arranged in ringlets over his forehead 
and curls around his temples. His eyes diffused (love-) sickness 


Bukhari, Sahih iv. 94-5 (lbs 61-2), 308 (edid 33), Tirmidhi, Sunan v. 98 (adh 34). 
Examples and further discussion given in Rowson (1991). 
‘Abu Nuwas, Она 9. 
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‘And this idea is found even in the Qur'an: "They (the male cupbearers) will 
be with beautiful, big and lustrous eyes... Upon them will be green robes of fine 
silk” and they will be adorned with bracelets of silver (56.22, 71.20). Conversely, 
if girls served at such parties they were attired ‘after the fashion of young 
men’, with short hair and wearing turbans, long-sleeved tunics, and belts. 
‘Another sexually ambiguous character that caused much consternation 
among Muslim religious leaders, as it did for Polemon (ch. 1, A20 and B3), was 
the eunuch, for he had lost the most potent physical symbol of his masculinity, 
and as such was regarded in very negative terms: 


"The eunuch is very evil-smelling: the odour of his armpits is very pungent, and rank 
sweat prevails in the rest of his body to the extent that his body has a smell not 
found in others... The person who is castrated will grow in size and breadth... Also, 
they will be afflicted with long feet, crookedness in the fingers and a twisting of the toes, 
and that happens as soon as they start to age. They change and alter quickly, losing 
moistness, tenderness, and softness of the skin, and purity and clarity of colour... And 
there befalls the one castrated a change in voice so that it will be revealed to all who hear it 
that its owner is a eunuch... When he is castrated before the sprouting of body hair, then 
he does not sprout body hair; if he is castrated after body hair has taken hold, it all falls 
ош except for the pubes... That does not happen to the hair of the head, for the hair of 
the heud, together with the eyebrows and eyelids, comes with birth; rather it happens only 
to what is generated from the excesses of the body... And the eunuch has hair in the 
places that women do, Moreover, women do not become bald, and the eunuch resembles 
them in this respect... The eunuch is lacking in vigour, does not posses great strength, 
has slack muscle joints, and is close to the senile and the decrepit (Hapawin i. 106, 13- 
15), 


It is implied here that castration makes a man resemble more a woman, and this 
is true of the character as well as the body: 


The eunuch falls to playfulness, petting birds, and other things that are akin to the 
character of women and also that of children. He displays gluttony in regard to food, and 
he is miserly and stingy in everything, and that 100 is of the character of children... The 
‘eunuch is quick to anger and please, which pertains to the character of children and 
women. He tends to love of slander and mean mindedness when entrusted with secrets, 
and that is of the character of children and women... He is patient in giving service and 
that applies to women (Науат i 135). 


‘The depictions of these different gender-crossing types helps us to understand 
the Muslim physiognomy of gender, the external signs that were used to 
‘emphasize masculinity or femininity, or, in the case of gender-crossers, 10 
transgress those boundaries, But in Islam, as well as the question of how one 
looks (appears), there is also the matter of how one looks (watches) and also 
who looks. For there is both a ‘lawful look’ (al-nazar а-ти), which is the 
controlled gaze, and ‘fornication of the eye’, which is ‘the arrow of the devil’ 


* Note that silk is not meant to be worn by men; al-hartr jin as jurists said: eg. Bukhari, 
th iv. 85 (libs 30) 
Mas'udi, Muri vi 29% this describes the dress of young boys according to Ahsan (1979) 42. 
On page girls (ghuldmiyit) see Rosenthal (1997) and especially Zayyat (1956). 
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which ‘looks at the form of the woman beneath her clothes’, and this look 
invalidates a fast and keeps its owner from paradise. But acceptable, according to 
the traditionist scholar Ibn Hazm, is ‘the subtlety with which women play with 
their eyes to try to attain their lovers’ hearts’ (Тан 117/235). Then there are the 
careful distinctions elaborated by lawyers between what a man may see of a 
woman, what a woman may see of a man, what a man may see of a man, and 
what a woman may see of a woman. Already such ideas appear in the Qur'an, 
which forbids women to reveal themselves ‘save to their husbands, their fathers, 
their husbands’ fathers, their sons, their husbands’ sons, their brothers, their 
brothers’ sons, their sisters’ sons, their maids and servants, and such men as 
attend them and have no sexual desire’ (24. 30-1)” 


(v) Physiognomy Based on Similarity to Animals 


Like Polemon (ch. 2, B2), Islamic civilization made a connection between the 
characters of men and the characters of animals. Jahiz's huge opus on animals is 
based on this premise, and often when he appears to be talking about animals. 
he is actually talking about bumans. Thus the debate between the owner of 
the dog and the owner of the cock over the respective merits of their pet is an 
allegory for the rivalry between the proponents of Arab culture and those 
of Persian culture, the dog being linked with the Arabs and the cock with the 
Persians. Jahi2’s reasoning is that mankind is at the center of God's creation 
and in him all the ingredients of that creation are represented so that man is, 
as it were, a microcosm of creation: 


You no doubt know that man has been called a microcosm, the epitome of the 
macrocosm, simply because he combines in himself elements of everything that is found 
in the latter. He possesses the five senses and the five sensations. He eats both meat and 
оп, that о say, the food both of wild beasts and of domestic animals. He displays the 
fury of the camel, the swiftness of the lion, the treacherousness of the wolf, the cunning of 
the fox, the cowardice of the nightingale, the parsimony of the ant, the industry of the 
termite, the generosity of the cack, the sociability of the dog, and the navigational skill of 
the pigeon’ 


He goes on to say that though a person might display two or three of the 
qualities of an animal, he cannot be said to be that animal or fully likened to 
it, just as monkeys, which resemble humans in many respects, cannot be said 
to be human, What is not clear from Jahiz is whether he believes that similarity 
in form between a person and an animal implies some similarity in character 


% Оп this subject see Bouhdiba (1998) 36-9 and more pnerallySayyd-Marot (1979). 

^ Науатія L 212-13. OL Tawhidi, [mtf Û 143-4 “The characters of the numerous kinds 
‘of animals are united in mankind, for man is the choicest of that genus called "animal"... and what 
‘i choicest and noblest io hat sense unites in ite one, two or more tit of character of every kind 
‘of animal. . such a stealth, wich is in the nature of the bon and the mouse: perseverance, which is 
in the nature of the well vigilance, which in in the nature of the buffalo from among the night 
animals cautiousness which is in the nature of the Pig. 

* Though note his citation from Muthanna ibe Zulayu 1 never saw anything in а man or 
‘woman but I saw the like of it in the male and female pigeon” (ayumi i. 165). 
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as seems to be the argument of Polemon. Such a belief was held in some 
quarters in Islam, as is clear from the writings of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1209): "If we see a person who in his outer state resembles an animal, we 
сап conclude from this concord the existence of concord in their inner state” 
(Firdsa 23/89). Thus one endowed with firdsa may be able to gain insights 
into peoples inner states from the resemblance of their outward self to a 
particular animal: 

16 the heart is characterized by cunning, treachery and immorality and totaly suffused 
with that, its owner takes on the outward appearance of the animal of this description: the 
‘monkey, the pig, etc. As that characterization continues to grow in him, it will covertly 
appear in the external features of his face, then strengthen and increase until it becomes 
clearly manifest, So anyone who has finisa will perceive in the forms of people 
а metamorphosis of the forms of the animals whose characters the people have internally 
taken on. Consequently you won't see a deceitful, cunning, deceiving person who doesn't 
have on his face the metamorphosed shape of а monkey, nor a greedy, gluttonous person 
without that of a dog in his face ® 


‘And Qusta ibn Luqa, in the treatise mentioned on p. 258, alludes to others 
who held such a view, and makes clear that it is one that held an interest for 
him too: 


Those who are cognizant with physiognomy (arhab al-firdsa) note that in the natures of 
‘humans there are similarities to all the natures of animals... and they judge each person 
according to the nature of animal he resembles. Thus whoever resembles the hon and the 
horse, they judge of him nobility, courage, pride, daring, and diffidence. Whoever 
resembles the dog, they judge of him servility, humility, loyalty, much movement, talking 
and shouting, and impudence. Whoever resembles ће goat, they judge of lust and much 
desire. Whoever resembles the pig. they judge of him gluttony and greed for food. 
Whoever resembles the monkey and the fox, they judge of him cunning, deceit, mischief, 
and outrage. Whoever resembles the hare and the gazelle, they judge of him cowardice, 
timidity, and feebleness. Whoever resembles the bull and the donkey, they judge of him 
stupidity, coarseness of nature, and lack of understanding. Whoever resembles the snake 
and the scorpion, they judge of him wickedness, seeking to harm and corrupt people, and 
intending for them what is abhorrent. And they recount the indications by which each 
person's resemblance to animals may be inferred as regards colours, movements, 
and forms. Were it not that this alls outside the range of our topic, we should have 
expanded оп it further and said much more about it (Алайа 115/146). 

In fact, interest in the animal world seems stronger in Islamic civilization than in 
the Classical world, evidenced by the large number of encyclopedic animal books 
extant in Arabic and Persian. One might, therefore, argue аб ће small size of 
the animal section in Adamantius compared to Leiden, and even more 
so compared to the TK recension, does not reflect abridgement of Polemon 
by Adamantius, but rather amplification by the various Muslim writers, 
who found the topic to their taste and a wealth of relevant Muslim material 
readily available. 


“E Munawi, Fayd iv. 100-1, cf. 128. 
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(vi) Physiognomy Based on Environment and Race 
As in the classical world (cf. Polemon, chs. 31-5, 831-2), the idea prevailed 


of their colouring; their hair is lank and reddish because of the prevalence of damp mists. 
Their religious beliefs lack solidity, and this is because of the nature of cold and the lack 
of warmth. 





warmth and to manifest it on the outside.“ 
Jas fellows this point of view, emphasizing 







and that affects its inhabitants" nature over time’ (Hayawdn iv. 70). This has 


ahin, Hay i. 21 
“ Mas'udi, Tanith 23-4. 
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the colour of the Banu Sulaym’ (Sudan 219). And it was well known 
"whoever stays in Ahwaz for a time, then examines his intellect, be will 
though he were possessed of great firdsa, that it is diminished’.* 


(vii) Physiognomy Based on Biology 


Not only factors from the world outside might impact upon character, but also 
aspects of the body itself. Islamic civilization took over from Greek thought the 
idea of the four humours of the body, and it was accepted that their balance and 
imbalance had repercussions for a person's overall health and disposition: 

"The malady of melancholy, even when fatal, i always a drawn-out ailment and a lengthy 


repent und cutting without the restraint of counsel, its penetration is in proportion to the 
‘extent of inflammation of red bile 

More generally, every person has his own particular nature (ral unu al-Khdss), 
which must be allowed to come out and move, otherwise ‘it will corrode a person 
just as poison pervades the body’. And it is this that explains why “some find 
the study of computation easier than others and why some prefer the study 


ен Hn itn Quis Up 1 1 ep M, عن‎ Ad 
е ubi, jidd 234-5 
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of medicine than others, and it is the same for the devotees of engineering and 


intellect (а/а! al-muksasab) with its experience, knowledge, and learning 
(Hujaj 238). 

The Christian physician Qusta ibn Luqa (d. 300/912) was also of the opinion 
that physical constitution affected character, and he even wrote a treatise about 
this, but he had a slightly different approach. He was particularly trying to 


(Uthat 116-17/147-8). 


Within bete organs circulate various nutritive, reproductive, vital, and mental 
forces that have a direct affect upon human character: 


The mental force in the two anterior cavities of the brain requires its substance to be 





discerning, an excellent and efficacious thinker. If it is the opposite of this, that is, 
‘of a corrupt and coarse substance, he receives little of the power of the expressive 
soul, and so is lacking, deficient, and weak in ideas, poor and fickle in discernment 
(ikhtilaf 121-2/151-2). 
Tie jit арра в.е oar e E тыз ве UM o ممتي‎ 
in the cavities of the heart is responsible for ‘courage, cowardliness, irritation, 
€ boldness, pusilanimity, and the like’ (Jbknldf 124/154). However, 
these qualities, as also the passions that arise in the liver and testicles, can be 
constrained by the mental force that flows out from the brain and that 
distinguishes mankind from the animal and plant kingdoms. 
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In Polemon, however, physiognomy does not have a medical dimension, 
and consequently any talk of humours and temperaments is absent from the 
Leiden translation.” This was changed by Ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 313/925), 
probably the most celebrated scholar of medicine in Islam and very influential 
‘on medieval European medical thinking too. Since his work is dealt with in the 
next chapter, I shall do по more here than note that the section on physiognomy 
in his medical treatise al-Tibb al-mansiirt (known in Europe as Ad Mansorem), 
which gives an exposition of the humours and temperaments and their 
‘manifestations in the features, properties, and movements of the body, remained 
authoritative for many centuries after his death and ensured that some 
consideration of biology-based physiognomy became a standard feature in all 
major subsequent Muslim works on physiognomy (such as those by Fakhr al-din 
al-Razi and al-Dimashqi discussed below). 


(vili) Divine Physiognomy 


In its most general sense physiognomy is about moving from the outer form 
to the inner nature, These two concepts, in Arabic zdhir and bitin, are 
immensely important in Islamic theological discourse. Shi'ites (followers 
of divinely-inspired imams, descendants of ‘Ali) and Sufis (mystics) stressed 
the secret knowledge of their spiritual leaders and the hidden meanings of the 
Qur'an and Islamic law (some among them, such as the Isma'ilis and certain 
Sufi groups, went as far as to regard the external observance of the law and literal 
"understanding of the Qur'an to be secondary to the pursuit of their inner 
truths and significations, for which they earned the opprobrium of the more 
conservative elements of Islamic society). And all Muslims accepted to a greater 
ог lesser extent that there existed some distinction between outer and inner 
truths and realities. Indeed, the Qur'an itself speaks of such things in its 
description of the outer and inner aspects of sin (6. 120), the manifest and 
hidden blessings of God (31. 20), the exoteric and esoteric nature of God (57. 3), 
and of the external and internal forms of things (57. 13). In such an 
‘environment, it was inevitable that physiognomy/firdsa, as a tool for discerning 
the inward state from the ourward form, would be applied to this theological 
context. Its semantic range was therefore extended in Islam from its more 
limited Greek sense to cover the discovery or perception of inner/hidden 
truths from outer/manifest signs. This was, at least in pious circles, accomplished. 
with, or at least facilitated by, God's aid, and it could comprise prediction of 
the unknown future as well as the hidden present: 


Firdsa is that which God plants in the hearts of his friends (audit ih) so that they might 
know the internal states of people by а sort of divine action and divination (bi-naw min 


* This lends weight to the argument that Polemon's treatise was translated into Arabic a early as 
the 9th с, since опе might expect a mention of biological theory а had been composed рон. Кав. 
See also Autuori (1984) and Ренет (1967). 
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al-kardmát wa-isdbat al-zann wa-l-kads), for the heart has an eye just as sight does, 
and whoever has a sound heart-eye and is supported by God's light may gain 
confirmation of the true essences of things and understanding of the upper world while 
he remains in the lower world. He perceives what no eye bas seen, no car heard, and what 
has never occurred to the heart of any human”? 


Its possessors and practitioners were usually at pains to emphasize the divine 
origin of their gift, as when a wandering ascetic greeted the famous mystic 
Dhu l-Nun (d. 246/861) by name, though he had not met him before, and when 
asked ‘from where do you have this findsa’ replied: ‘From Him who possesses 
it—it is not mine, rather He enlightened my heart with firsa’? 

Although not everyone possessed firdsa, anyone could, in theory, attain 
to it simply by dedicating himself or herself to the worship and service of God: 
Whoever turns his gaze from forbidden things, restrains himself from desires, and 
‘suffuses his inner self with constant vigilance and bis outer self with adherence to 
Gs м, and score Helv in ону vu ie لماعي‎ fe i not 


Conversely this meant that any figure renowned for piety or devotion must have 
been in possession of finisa, а fact immediately patent from a perusal 
of the annals of Islamic religious literature. In many cases this will mean no 
more than that biographical encyclopedias of Muslim holy men conclude their 
entries with the statement that such and such a person was strong in firdsa 
(kan lahu firdsa hasana/hddda etc.) without any elaboration of the nature of his 
ability. In this category are the various lists of those people who are endowed 
with the greatest physiognomic talent. The most popular list, which seems to 
have first been written down by the biographer of the Prophet, Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq (d. 150/767), names the top three exponents of this skill (afras al-nds 
thaldtha) as: the ruler of Egypt (al-'Aziz/Potiphar), who spotted the worth 
of Joseph (c. Qur'an 12. 21, 30); Safra, daughter of Shu'ayb, who persuaded 
her father to employ Moses (cf. Qur'an 28. 26); and Abu Bakr, who appreciated 
that ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44) was the best man to succeed 
him as caliph.” A rival list enumerates four candidates, the extra one being 


* This sentence is in Zabidi, Tah. xv. Бома, where it i contrasted with "what is learnt from 
indications, experiments, phywcal forms and manners vo thatthe internal states of people may be 
known’, so finda of ће Polemon type. I is implied that the result i the same (knowledge of the 
internal states of people. but thatthe means of atuining tae diferent (divine inspiration versus 
‘Observation of evidence etc) Zabud adds: ‘People have compoutions (is di, both ancient and 
modern, on this subject.” 

P Mun, Fay Ii 514-415. 

п Abu Nu'aym, Hilyet رتسم له‎ ix. 364. 

7! bd. x. 237; Muna, Fayd i. 16-15, 

P Ton әд has the st from Abu "Ubayda/Abu -Abas from ‘Abdallah фе Mas'udi iti first 
ied by Ibn Abi Shays (d. 2357849), Masonraf vii. 435, and by Jabari (d. 230/845), Musnad 371 
(о. 2555) И appears in the same form in Bayhaqi. / ipl i. 359; Haythami, Maj لصم اه‎ к. 
266, Ба ‘Arabi, Ahk 1068; Ibn Kathir, Tafitr й. 473; Ibe Qayyim. Tena 3% Nisaburi, Mistadrak 
i 376, ù 96 
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either Khadija, for recognizing the prophethood of Muhammad, or Asia, wife 


Otherwise, specific anecdotes might be recounted of great displays of firdsa. 
This is particularly the case with entries on the Prophet Muhammad, the 
first four caliphs,” great authorities on Islamic sciences (most notably Shafi'i), 
and simply persons renowned for great piety. The latter are the most numerous 
and their prodigious physiognomic feats are found scattered throughout the 
pages of Islamic hagiographic texts. They are too many and too diverse to give 
any real impression of them here, but they all share the fact that the protagonist 
reveals something that could not have been known purely by observation, 
scrutiny, perspicacity, or the like, the implication being that divine intervention 
was in play to bring him to this revelation. One recurring example is the 
following: 
That moming I (the mystic Abu I-Qusim al-Junayd, d. 297/910) sat in the mosque to 
teach, and the news spread among the people that al-Jonayd was lecturing. A young 
Christian in disguise stood up before me and said: "О shaykh, what did the holy prophet 
mean by these words: “Beware the physiognomic talent (Ята) of the true believer, for he 
sees by means of God's light" | reflected with downcast eyes and, raising then my head, 
J said: "Become а Muslim; the time of your conversion has arrived’, and the youth made 
profession of dam." 

‘There are a number of variations of this story,” but it is always clear that the 

protagonist could not have known from the interrogator’s external form 

(cf. above: ‘a young Christian in disguise’) that he was not a Muslim and so was 

a psi карри ol Му Ом:‏ م ندجي iu ns poi уйны;‏ يحب هرا 
г". This‏ 





longis eer og tbu i cuba аки тыг fre "cna thee Wer o. 
external sign available to him (to guide him in his decision)’. In this category 
‘one might also put the anecdotes of how someone recognized a great Islamic 
hero by means of firdsa. The most commonly related tale of this type is the 
realization, in verse, of the Prophet Muhammad's merit by "Abdallah ibn 
Rawwaha, 


carly convert to Islam and onc of the commanders of the first great 
Muslim military encounter with the Byzantines, at Mu'ta in 8/629: 

May God affirm the good He has brought you, an affirmation such as he gave to Moses 
and a victory such as they won. 

1 perceived (tafarrastu) the goodness in you to be а gift, and God knows me to have 
strong insight 





7* Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh x. 357: Safuri, Nuzhar ай-тыўйй 198. 

7" For example, there is the very of-told story that a man who had just looked lecherously at = 
woman enter the presence of "Uthman, the third caliph, who looks a the тып and observes that the 
"rice fiery (dr acm) im Ne ve (eg Mur, Fd L 1A). 

9 л Khalihan, Wafeyé ا‎ 374/1. 338-9; c£ Ibo бил. Tera 39 Nuaburi, Misteda i. 96 
iar, кыш По, 
For example, Ghazali, [hyd ii 97 (ch. V& dddb لوص اه‎ wo-l-wapd), makes it a Zoroastrian. 

7 bo "Arabi, Alden 1068 (oa 12. 21). 
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You are the messenger, and whoever is deprived of your gifts and the sight of you has 
been diminished by fate. 
Findsa became such an important aspect of Islamic spirituality that its masters 
would include it in their instruction as an essential ingredient of the mystic's 
panoply. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072), for example, has a section 
ФК о Бураны nh жалка сщш the principles 
and terminology of Sufism. He refers first, of course, to the Qur'an and the 
Prophet, and so cites the Qur'anic verse: ‘In that are signs for the discerning’ 
(15. 75) and the Prophetic tradition: "Beware the firdsa of the believer, for he sees 
with the light of God." After this, he continues with his own thoughts: "имза 
is à notion that besets the heart and dispels whatever opposes it, and it 
holds sway over the ешт... Из strength is related to that of the possessor's 
faith: whoever is stronger in faith is sharper in firdsa’ (Risdla 105). And then 
he fills the rest of the chapter with anecdotes and sayings of famous mystics 
on the subject of fintsa, some of which border on the poetic ‘finda is 
‘emanations of light illuminating the heart; й is sure gnosis, which bears the soul 
in the world of mysteries from unknown to unknown until a person beholds 
things in the way that God lets them be beheld so that they are enunciated 
through the person's inner being and ‘findsa is spirits flitting about the 
world surveying the meanings of the unknown and voicing the secrets of 
creation with the voice of direct testimony not of supposition and conjecture" 
(Risdla 105-6). 
The celebrated philosopher-cum-mystic Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), known 
їп the West as Avicenna, also devoted some consideration to firdsa. 
It comes in his philosophical allegory Qissat Hayy йт Yagzdn (The Tale of 
Living Son of Wakeful). This narrates the encounter between a seeker after truth 
(the soul), with his companions (the senses), and the sage Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
(the active ntellect). The latter sketches out for the former а 
openly, yoining out the abode of iit in the west, the home of form 
in the east, and the lands between them, which consist of matter and form 
combined, and he explains how to find one’ poke We amg Se Ge 
of thought and reasoning. One part of the conversation concerns the sciences 
(para. 5): 
| learnt from him how to solve their obscurities until finally, passing from one to the 
‘other, we came to the science of physiognomy. | observed in him such penetration and 
sagacity ín that science that 1 was filled with admiration... He said to me: The science of 
physiognomy is among the sciences the profit from which is paid cash down and whose 
Vendi ie илейин, for teva to yos seht every maa cosi of ок natum, ю 
you can proportion your attitude of freedom or reserve towards each person and 
m i tet be aon 


7! Ibn Hisham, Sîra 792, which is the earliest, and probably the most popula, version, but there 
are a number of variations; c£ Dhahabi, Siyar i 294; Hapthami, Maja! al-aemf id vi. 158, viii. 124; 
Ten ‘Abd al ar, lit ab ш 900. 
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And the sage goes on to give a breakdown of the mature and character 


diminishing those exterior forms and faculties that envelop the soul and divert. 
it from its true destiny. 


(ix) Divinatory Physiognomy 


The practitioners of physiognomy in Islam are invariably anonymous, referred 
to in vague collective terms as ‘masters’ or ‘adepts’ of physiognomy (ashab 
al-firása or ahl al-firdsa). And since the reference could be to any of the types 
of physiognomy mentioned in this section, including possessors of acumen and 
astuteness, it is impossible to say whether in Islam there ever were individuals 
who were professional practitioners of physiognomy, that is, made their living 
by practice of it, or, as is perhaps more likely, persons of great perspicacity and 
sound judgment are meant, who would be consulted on matters of character. 
assessment and the like. The only time the nature of the talent is made clear 
is in the case of divination. Thus [ahiz tells us that some ashab al-firdsa can 
make predictions on the basis of the gnawings of mice, ‘just as others of them 
‘can on the basis of birthmarks, shoulders, and the palm’ (Науаміп v. 303). 
And Fakhr al-Din al-Razi gives us a long list of divinatory techniques that 

he considers in close relation to Polemon-style rae рыбер, such mending 
of palms and shoulder blades, water divining, and weather forecasting, which 

all require careful examination of outer signs to arrive at a knowledge of the 
as yet unknown (Firdsa 10-18/81-6). Such techniques аге many and detailed, 
and there is no space to go into them here" but it is important to note that 
the Islamic term firdsa encompasses all these diverse practices and is thus much 
wider than the Greek term physiognomy. And those described in Muslim 
sources as experts in firdsa may often be soothsayers and fortune tellers, or, 
as we noted above, generally perceptive and insightful, rather than masters 


(x) Physiognomy as an Islamic Science 


Physiognomy was only gradually accepted into the canons of Islamic science 
(see Ch. 6, Ш below). It is not considered by the philosopher scientists Kindi 


ZA, тё. ин th wo би wend tn per s رحس‎ ы eens dit do a eat 
E te Bs rey ай с ыыр ot IA 

Ter жена ob) None that in hterary compendia [viia unvarabiy features 
in the divination section: € Iba Hamdun, Tadhisre wit 5-38 (ch. 36): Ibshihi, Mustarraf 332-40 
ch. 60); Nuwayri, Nihdyar akarab ii. 128-51 (2 2 3k ef Iba Fariqua’s Јама? alli (ме 
nen nj. 
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(d. 257/870) or Farabi (d. 339/950), and only appears on the list of Islamic 
sciences with Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), who makes it one of the secondary 
divisions of physics after medicine and astrology." The first scientific treatment 


litterateur Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), recording the academic dis- 
cussions he had with the great scholar Miskawayh (d. 421/1030). One 
he posed to the illustrious thinker was: "What is firdsa, what is meant by it, is 
it truly sound, or does it hold good only some of the time and only for some 
people?” The answer he received was a fairly lengthy exposition of the worth 
and principles of physiognomy. Its aim, in Miskawayh's view, is to reveal the 
characters of people, and itis universally valid and may be practised by anyone 
as long as they judge according to the three fundamental sources: natural states 
(hot/cold, wet/dry), temperament (mizdj), and forms, shapes and movements 
of the body. Thus, a person who has much heat in the heart will have ' 
breath, a broad chest, loud voice, and much chest and shoulder hair’, and is 
likely to be honest and endowed with anger and courage, though other signs 
should also be taken into account. And ‘every temperament has an appropriate 
character and a suitable form... for nature always makes out of every tem- 
perament a specific character’, and a person whose temperament resembles that 
of a particular animal is likely to share aspects of the character of that animal, 
"like the artifice and deceit of the fox, the cowardliness and duplicity of the 
rabbit, the flattery and sociability of the cat, and the thievery and secretiveness 
of the magpie’. And, as an example of the third source, someone in whose 
face you see contraction of the eyebrows, folds in the forehead, and scowling 
i ley to owen» wicked charac. Pali, Miskavnyh gives а piece of 
advice that closely echoes that frequently reiterated by Polemon, namely 
that ‘one should beware Дер ачан за Драго مع مسو اد‎ e 
in mind all indications from the three sources so that one is in the position 
of just witnesses whose probity is not in doubt, and then your judgement will be 
right and your physiognomic assessment correct 

It is also very late before we get texts devoted exclusively to physiognomy 
as opposed to allusions to and brief expositions of physiognomy within works 
dedicated to other topics. One of the earliest to be written in Islamic times, 
and arguably the best one, is from the pen of the famed theologian Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 606/1209), a native of ауу in Iran, who spent much of his life 
teaching in Herat in Transoxania. Most of his literary output is related 
to theology, philosophy, and exegesis, but he ako gave some thought o such 
жаен s Micclogy натору alchemy, sad рду бороону, a the later cae 
the result was his Kitab аі бліва, which is an excellent synthesis of Muslim ideas 
about physiognomy, drawn from the treatise of Polemon, the medical oeuvres of 








 Physiognomy’s place in the clasifcation of Islamic sciences is discussed in Mourad (1939) 
22-30. Before Ion Sina physiognomy а ied im two secretarial manuals, one m Arabic جا‎ 7 
baghdad (550) ond би tera Panian by Ба qun (É УУМ, wo loan 

philosophy along with divintory and occult sciences (Sourdel 1952-4: 
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Ibn Zakariyya al-Razi and Ibn Sina (themselves inspired by Hippocrates and 
Galen), the Sirr al-asnir, as well as a range of Arabic literary works pertinent 
to divination and the like. However, the book is no mere compilation, but is 
carefully crafted and includes many of Fakhr al-Din's own views and 
(see further Ch. 6, pp. 297-9 below). 

The Kitab al-firasa is divided into three magdlas or discourses. The first 


character (Firasa 4). Dat Fakhr а Din adds the qualification that both the 
exterior aspect and the internal character must depend on the temperament 
(mizdj), for this is either the soul itself or an agent of the soul, two slightly 
contrasting opinions which go back, ultimately, to Aristotle and Galen respecti- 
vely. He then moves on to the merits of physiognomy (ch 2), finding support 
in the Qur'an and the sayings of the Prophet (see the passages quoted in section 





Tt vb od d mitius bo En a quien sc font did ec 
the case for humans; firdsa is based on natural science and experience, and so is 
оп the same footing as medicine and of the same worth. Having defined and 
justified the object of his study, Fakhr al-Din can proceed to describe it in detail. 
He first makes a distinction (ch. 3) that had by his time become standard: 
that between divine or intuitive findsa whereby the pure of heart can perceive 
at once a person's character and nature, and scientific firdsa which has the 
same end but requires inference from manifest external signs. Since the former 
type of firdsa belongs only to prophets and holy men, Fakhr al-Din is concerned. 
‘only with the latter form and moves on to outline its methodology (ch. 4). 
Inference about character may be made either on the basis of the cause 
of character, which is the temperament, or on its effects, which are а person's 
actions, or else on the effects of the cause (temperament), namely colour, age, 
зех, and bodily features and states to be explained further on. Next he makes 
clear the difference between firdsa and a number of related sciences (ch. 5), 
which are: judgement according to bodily marks and movements, according 
to lines on the hands and feet, and according to the shoulder-blades of sheep and 
goats, qiyifa, divining of water, divining of minerals and metals, and weather 
forecasting (especially from clouds, winds, and lightning about whether rain 


will fall or not). 
Chapters 6 and 7 of the first discourse are the most original of the book, 
for they try to give a proper theoretical foundation to the science of 


something ther по Grek exponent of thle art ever did, though‏ رتوار 
‘one might argue that all the ingredients of such an endeavour were implicit‏ 
in their writings. The first way to discern a person's character is by observation‏ 
of their instinctive actions (those emanating from the innate temperament and‏ 


M The best study on Fakhr al-in's book is by Mourad (1939); om йз sources see Autuori 
(1989), 
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nature), but to discount their actions determined by the constraints of reason 
ог the practice of divine law. A person's external aspect will differ according 
to whether there rages inside them anger or desire, and "that internal character 
state and those external aspects are closely linked’ (Findsa 18-19). The second 
way is to consider the voice, for a man in the grip of anger will have a raucous 
and loud voice, and when overcome by fear a weak and shrill voice. 
If one notes for all psychological states the corresponding tones of voice, one 
should be able to discern between states and tones a complete and necessary 
concordance, and "we can infer the existence of a certain character from a 
certain tone’ (Firdsa 20). The third way is by observation of animals, Lacking 
reason, these act only according to their innate temperament and nature, Since 
we know that the internal character and the external aspect are related, both 
а result of the temperament, this means that if a person resembles an animal 
in their external appearance, then we can infer a resemblance in their internal 
character (a number of modifications of this general point are given). The 
fourth and fifth ways are to take account of the race and sex of a person, 
for certain physical and character traits go with each of these and this may help 
in character judgement. Thus а man possessing certain physical features 
of women (e. soft and abundant flesh, small head, delicate face, fine neck, 
narrow chest, etc.) is likely to share certain points of character with women 
(more calm, cunning, coquettish, etc.). Likewise an easterner with the appear- 
ance of a westerner (eg. small body) is likely to resemble a westerner in 
character (e.g. pusillanimity). Finally, the sixth way would be to take further 
what has been learnt from the previous five ways. For example, if we know 
from one of the five ways that a person is quick to anger, then we can deduce 
that he will not be very proficient in thinking, for strong anger is a sign of 
hotness of the brain, and this is an obstacle to proper thinking. In order to 
temper any hasty judgements ch. 7 provides some useful words of advice and 
caution, Any sign is not a certain indication, but is the basis for a weak con- 
jecture; only as more signs confirm one another is the conjecture strengthened. 
The science is only as good as its practitioner, so good judgements rely 
on a person able to observe, listen, remember, and reason well. Finally, signs 
may be contradictory, зо one must know which are more important and 
weighty (a number of guidelines are given). 

Having treated how to make sense of the various external signs that give a 
lue as to a person's character, Fakhr al-Din now turns to the signs themselves. 
"The second discourse comprises two sections. The first section deals with the 
signs of temperament (what sort of character will result if the temperament is 
warm, cold, humid, dry, hot and dry, hot and humid, moderate, or excessive), 
and the signs of the state of the brain, eyes, tongue, voice, and heart. The second. 
section is something of a miscellany, treating the character that often goes 
with the four ages of man (childhood, youth, maturity, old age), noble 
birth, wealth, and the physical environment (particularly hot, cold, wet, and 
dry climates). The third discourse takes up the subject that is familiar (rom 
Polemon, the indications of character to be divined from the features of the 
different parts of the body, proceeding from the head (forehead, eyebrows, 
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суе, nose, moutlylips/tongue, face, laugh, ears) to the neck (including voice 
and breathing), to the stomach and back, the arms and hands, and finally down. 
through the waist, hips, legs, and feet. 

А century later we encounter what is probably the second most comprehen- 
sive Muslim treatise on physiognomy, the Кий al-siyisa ff ‘ilm аі бліва 
(Treatise on the Conduct of the Science of Physiognomy) of Shams al-Din 

Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Abi Talib al-Ansari al-Sufi al-Dimashqi (d. 727/ 
1327), He was a versatile scholar and imam in Кама, a village near Damascus 
in Syria. He is probably best known for his cosmological writings concerned with 
wonders of the world, but his Arabic treatise on physiognomy was evidently very 
popular too, judging from the large number of surviving copies. It is much less 
academic than al-Razi's work; indeed, it is more in the nature of an Islamic 
religious and legal work, a compilation of citations from earlier authorities with, 
ostensibly at least, minimal intrusion from al-Dimashqi himself. Yet it is well 
organized, and serves the useful function of preserving for us material that 
would mostly otherwise have been lost. It is arranged into seventeen sections 
dealing with the following topics: 

1. List of authorities quoted in the treatise: Shafii, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 
Iba "Aubl Адис, Polemon, Indian expan snd Hippocr (fo. 2) 
2, Advantages of physiognomy and 
deductive (22-37). 
3. Divinatory physiognomy and qiydfa (3*-4*). 
4. Physiognomy of four-legged animals (4*-6*). 
5. Physiognomy of water-animals, birds, and insects (6*-9"). 

6. Masculinity, femininity, and affectation (9*-10*). 

7 Pede ey of cem Tf dives сш (ИК 12"), 

8. Physiognomy of women of different countries (12%). 

9. Humours of the body taken from Ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (13*-15"). 

10, Relationship between parts of the body and humours from al-Razi 

asm. 

п. Physiognomy and the purchase of male slaves from al-Razi )15*- 16°), 

12. Physiognomy and the purchase of female slaves (16*-18*). 

13. Physiognomy of the parts of the body, which is the main part of 

Polemon's text (18*-36*).. 

14. The signs of the different types of men (36*-40*). 

15. Birthmarks according to Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen (40*-41"). 

16. Pimples and blotches according to Hi (41-499). 

17. Lines on the palm of the hand (43-4: 

he tri would seem to have been intended as а Mind of stifhelp 
manual, to which one would turn if one wanted to know what to look for when 
buying a slave, what the lines on one's hand mean or the marks on one's face, 


"9 For his life and writings see El, sv. a)-Dimashkt; Ullmann (1972) 34 and 130; Fahd (1966) 
386-7. | use here the version in BNF, ma arabe 3928, since it is more complete than the printed. 
editions (Cairo 1882, ed. Muhammad ibn al Saf, Cairo 1989); note hat t te i slightly dere, 
namely Kitab al беба ай лува. 
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to judge the character of a new associate in one's life, how to seek out 
pled econo partner, etc. Its value is certified by its reliance upon 


the greatest authorities of Greece, India, and Islam. And it surpasses all other 
works in its comprehensiveness and clear structure. It offers no new theories 
ог ideas, but all that one needed to know about the subject of physiognomy 
‘was easily and readily to be found within its pages (sce further Ch. 6, pp. 301-3 
below). 


Ш. THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND TO PHYSIOGNOMY 
IN THE MUSLIM WORLD 


In the introduction attributed to Polemon it is remarked that assessing 
man's character is difficult, because people dissimulate. Animals are easy to 
judge because their characters are part of their genetic makeup and so cannot 


, and 

praiseworthy and displays what is not in his nature’ (Нант 207). This 
ties in with Simon Swain's point made in the introduction to this book that the 
background to Polemon's work is the imperial court and the competition among 


relatively permeable. And it is true that an important factor in this competition 
was looking the part, displaying the right signals, adapting one's dress, speech, 
and movements to attract the notice of those in a position to allocate power and 
prestige, and consequently also there was a need to be able to read and decipher 
these signals, 


(i) Court Life™ 


In the Islamic world power and wealth were concentrated in courts to a greater 
degree than lo the Cosa and even medieval Baropean words, There us no 
law of primogeniture to ensure the survival of landed elites and grand estates; 
rather inheritance was distributed amongst all qualified heirs, which could 
include women, with the result that estates would get broken up and parceled 
ош. Moreover the military, usually either tribesmen and/or slave soldiers 
recruited from the margins of the Islamic world, were frequently paid for their 
service by revocable grants (#47) of the revenue from land and other gover- 
ment sources of income (even water rights and rights of access). These grants 
were not transferable to an heir, and indeed were usually only made for short 


M For the background to this section and further discumion see Kraemer (1986): Мет (1937); 
Robinson (2002); Vadet (1968) and (1995). 
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periods (commonly a year), so it was difficult for military elites to build up any 
lasting power base. Moreover, an igta’-holder was not, like a European baron, 
an arbiter of power in local society, but rather little more than its temporary 


"Thus the cultural institutions of the city were neither linked to them nor under 
their control, nor were they capable of monopolizing cither the acquisition of 
revenue or its distribution in pursuit of political goals. Their futures depended, 
therefore, upon the whim of the ruler. The urban notables, who formed the 


cities, like those of ancient Rome, wielded public power, whereas the distinctive 
feature of the notables was precisely that they did not have a share in such 
power, but only served as middlemen between their local communities and 
the ruler, 


It was therefore to courts that the would-be upwardly mobile gravitated, and 
given that they were such a source of wealth and power there were inevitably 
‘very many who tried to reach their inner circles. As an ambitious young man, 
‘one would set out for a court, display one's skills, literary, secretarial, medical, 
ог other, get an appointment or an allowance and/or а position among the 
boon companions of a high-ranking person. Some people toured from one court 
to another. The great poet Mutanabbi (d. 354/955), for instance, spent nine years 
in the court of Sayf al-Dawla in Aleppo, then a very brief period with Kafur, 
ruler of Egypt. After this he headed for Baghdad, where his efforts to join 
the prestigious court of the vizier Abu Muhammad al-Muhallabi were thwarted 
by two of its members, and he accepted instead an invitation from the brilliant 
Ibn al-'Amid in Arrajan, whereafter he proceeded to the court of “Adud al-Dawla 
in Shiraz. 

"The heyday of courts in Islam lasted from about 750 to 1250. The first dynasty 
of Islam, the Umayyads, of course held court, and in palaces hidden away 
оп the margins of the settled lands a number of their princes famously indulged 
in wine, poetry, and song." However, when the Abbasid dynasty came to power 
and made Iraq their base (132/750), they were exposed to the more sophisticated 
imperial traditions of the Persians and there was an enormous expansion of 
the court on the Persian model with a proliferation of different types of officials 
and rules of etiquette. The grand new capital of Baghdad, the spectacular palaces 
at Samarra, which stretched for some 50 km along the Tigris north of Baghdad, 
and later, as the Abbasid world fragmented into many autonomous dynasties, 


For example, ee Hamilton (1988). 
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the numerous competing provincial capitais, all enjoyed а vigorous cout life in 


spoke as follows: "You have debated at length the theories of potentiality and actuality, 
pre existence and creation, duration and stability, movement and rest, union with and 
‘separation from the Divine substance, being and nothingness, bodies and accidents, 
acceptance and refutation of authorities, the absence or presence of God's attributes... 
Today describe love.” 

‘A good number of anecdotes also tell of how such assemblies were an occasion 
for the trend-setting elite to exhibit a spirit of mockery, of antinomianismn, 
of looking behind and beyond the rules and flouting them, of buffoonery, or 
of mujün as they themselves would call it: 

(Abu I-Qasim al-Tanukhi) was one of the judges who were intimates of the vizier al- 


Mahal. They would her ot th etes phon oc a d and throw offal modesty 
and indulge in revelry and carousaL... АЙ had long white beards... yet when they were 


Though power, wealth, and descent might aid in gaining a place at count, it was 
learning and culture that counted most, and one could get to court with learning 
ог literary skills alone if very talented. For example, Ibn Ridwan (d. 453/1061) 
was а baker's son who worked as an astrologer of the popular fortune-telling 
kind for years while studying on his own, being too poor to afford a teacher. He 
made it when he was in his thirties, rising to become court physician in Fatimid 
Cairo. And Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi rose from lowly copyist to the proud station. 
of constant boon companion at the soirées of the vizier Ibn Sa'dar. The culture 
that one needed was high culture, what in Islamic terms is called adab, ‘good 
education, good breeding, good manners, excellence or elegance of mind, 
manners, address, and эреес the sum of knowledge and etiquette that made 
а person civilized, refined, and urbane, made him an adib. If one wanted to 
make it as a secretary, judge, doctor, or astrologer, technical training was an 
additional requirement, but it was mastery of high culture that made one 


M Mas'udi, Murij vi. 368, 

Т Yaqut, dabi iii. 394-5. 

P Lane (1863-93), кх. Оп this concept see Bonebakker (1984); Lichtenstidter (1943): Pellat 
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polished, witty, elegant, acceptable for life at court, something infinitely above 
the scribes, doctors, and astrologers who sat in the street and dispensed services 


to the masses. 
A number of guides were at the disposal of the would-be adib. Firstly, 
there were numerous beletristic encyclopedias, 


following topics: government, war, nobility, natural disposition and character 
(both animal and human), learning and eloquence, asceticism, brotherhood! 
friendship, needs (fulfilling/refusing them), food, and women. Nothing is treated 
їп great depth, but a great deal of ground is covered, allowing its user to be able 
to say something sensible about most things if called upon: 


‘This book, although not dealing with the Qur'an or sayings of the Prophet, the religious 
law or the knowledge of what is lawful and forbidden, yet leads on to the heights of things 
and shows the way to noble character, It restrain from baseness, turns away from ugly 
things, incites to right conduct and fair management, to mild administration and to 
rendering the land prosperous. For the way to God is not one nor is all that is good 
confined to night- prayers and continued fasting and the knowledge of the lawful and the 
forbidden... . These ‘choice items of transmitted information’ 1 have arranged as an eye- 
‘opener for those whose upbringing is scanty, as a reminder for the learned, as an 
education for the leaders of men and those whom they lead, as a place for the kings to rest 
in from the toil of endeavour and weariness... Through it the minds of the learned are 
impregnated, the thoughts of the wise are brought forth... Let it enter your speech when 
you hold a conference and your eloquent style when you write; with its help you will 
succeed in what you ask for... . Make use of its culture in the company of your ruler and 
in seving echt обжали, in making Me policy mill. nd ما‎ managing Na wer 
your company through it, whether in earnest or jest, render your proofs obvious 
with be hp of ашды Чн I4). 
‘There is no new or original research, but the wisdom of the ancient Greeks and 
Indians and the poetic and prose lore of the Arabs is deeply trawled and dredged. 
And since it was not only what one knew that mattered, but also how one 
‘expressed it, the section on rhetoric is packed with illustrations of how to speak 
fluently and lucidly, models of sweet limpid prose that one should try to imitate 
and remember, examples of ‘good verse, famous proverbs, eloquent sermons, 
апа а selection of noble speeches and stylish letters’.”' In short, equipped with 
this tome the cultured gentleman could hope to hold his own in polite society, 
and this was of course the aim of these books that were produced in such 
substantial numbers in the Muslim world of the third to fifth/ninth to eleventh 
centuries. 


Thus the contents of the Compendium of Language. Adah Grammar, and Inflation of Mubutrad 
o. 285/898) as described in his introduction (Kami i. 2) 
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Secondly, there were numerous moral guides offering advice on character 
reformation (tahdhtb al-akhlág) and refinement (ta'dib), the self-improvement 
Iu ok et Se” Hou Dv анвои 5 ennaa de 
faculties of the soul: the rational, the temperamental, and the appetitive, and 
that each of the faculties must be cultivated to realize its proper 
virtues. Wisdom is the virtue of the rational faculty, courage and self-control 
are the virtues of the temperament, and continence is the virtue of the appetitive 
faculty. When each faculty performs in the proper way and in harmony with the 
others, there is justice in the soul, and this is achieved under the guidance and 
supremacy of reason. In the struggle for self-perfection, reason is essential, 
for temper and appetite are never eliminated, but only controlled and directed 
by an ever-vigilant intellect. This virtue of self-restraint is known in Arabic as 
hilm, and is well described by Jahiz: 
To restrain one's wrath, suppress evil impulses, and clip the wings of hotheadedness, all 
this merits the name of hilm and comes close to the essence of it; no less, to repress 


shifting too 
At tod ne ptm ete cd pied (ra 


Every impulse, every deed, must be examined; every fault noted and corrected, 
To become good, a man must watch over himself, reprimand himself for 
mistakes, castipate himself in order to correct errors, and thus control and order 
the faculties. Control must be exerted over heart, word, and deed, as one would 
expect, but also over one's face and body. One should, for example, manifest 
‘joy, showing happiness to whomever one meets, be they brothers, friends, 
companions, associates, or acquaintances, and smiling when one meets them’; 
avoid ‘levity, which is too much talking, needlessly moving around, and raucous 
laughter’ and ‘sullenness, which is scowling when meeting someone, the want 
ofa smile and the manifestation of antipathy.” What we have here is the idea of 
self-grooming and self-monitoring of both one's interior and exterior aspects 
that was а strong feature of Antique paideia. It is a sentiment well summed up by 
а saying attributed to Plutarch and cited approvingly by the eleventh-century 
Egyptian scholar Mubashshir ibn Fatik "How useful it is for us to watch over our 
actions, to scrutinize our being, to do or say nothing carelessly, thoughtlessly 
ог aimlessly’ (Mukhtdr 319). 

Such guides would also usually offer advice on how to pick one’s friends, 
for the adib was a social animal and, as the secretary and translator Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' (d. 139/757) observes, ‘consorting with others relaxes the heart 
whereas isolation makes it anxious’ and ‘the integrity of a man is judged by 
his friends and comrades’ (al-adab al-kabir 80, 90). Choosing one's friends 


1 On these se Drost 
P Yana "Ad Tah 39,26 58 з. 18, 26,39. 
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was, therefore, an important business, and тапу adis wrote at length on this 
subject, There are certain duties incurred with friends, since devotion must be 
"unto life and fortune’ (ibid. 85), but the rewards are ample: moral improvement 
and good counsel, a prop in adversity, provision of serenity and security, joy 
and happiness (ibid. 13, 46, 52, 13). In short, “true friends are the best possession 
this world has to offer, an adornment in good times, a provision in bad times, 
‘an aid to prospering in this life and the hereafter’ (ibid, 100). In this field 


the омм of the quod shone ud bow to guard eias tht songs of de 
bad before having to experience them’ (Polemon A2). And it is noticeable 
in the Islamicized versions of Polemon (e.g TK and al-Dimashqi) that there are 
‘extended sections on how to recognize the good and the evil person. 
Thirdly, there are many guides to good manners and etiquette, knowing 
the right way to dress, eat, speak and generally to deport oneself in public. Some 
of this advice might be very salutary and sound, mainly concerned with hygiene 
and politeness, such as that by the famous scholar Miskawayh: 

When a person sits in the company of others, he should not be the first to start eating nor 
should he stare constantly and fixedly at the courses of food, but should be content with 
whatever is near him. He should not eat in a hurry or take rapidly one mouthful after 
another. The mouthfuls should not be too big or swallowed before they are well chewed. 
He should not soil his hands or his clothing, or his table companions, nor follow with his 
‘eyes the movements of their hands in eating. He should be trained to offer to others the 
food that lies near him even if itis the kind that he prefers, and to control his appetite s0 
as to be content with the least and poorest of food, eating once in a while dry bread 
without anything else ( Tahdhth 58-9). 

But some of the advice was much more about distinguishing oneself from those 
considered as boorish, and looking chic and refined. The Arabic word for these 
latter two qualities is zartf, a term that appears with increasing frequency in the 
third to fifth/ninth to eleventh centuries and is connected with the expansion of 
court culture in Islam. It is explained and advocated by Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
al-Washsha' (d. 325/936), who started out as a schoolteacher in Baghdad, but his 
writings attracted royal attention and he was invited to give lectures at the 
caliph's palace. One of his books, the Kitab al-muwaskshf' (The Book of Richly 
Variegated Cloth), sets forth how persons of refinement, zarîf, should deport 
themselves in society. Such persons possessed adab (moral and intellectual 
training) and muruwwa (honour and integrity), but in addition they تمك‎ 
and sought to display elegance and chic (zarf) in their outer conduct, the aim 
being to set themselves apart: 

peer erbe qp улуна‏ موي سمس سق Бы‏ شيع يردا 
and pure colours... . Refined people do not wear soiled clothing with clothing that has‏ 





‘wear smoke-coloured 
silk embroidered with round circles, Nishapuri veils, waist-wraps of Khurasani patch- 
work... They do not wear the trouser-cord or any garment sprinkled or perfumed, or 
опе of a single colour, and not any garment of white linen... since that is the dres 
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‘of men. Neither should they wear yellow, black, green, rose, or red clothes, except those 
naturally so coloured (ie. not dyed)... for it is the dress of peasant’ women and 
singing girls 

In eating... refined persons do not pursue food where there is much fat, so as not to 
make their hands greasy, nor take an excessive amount of salt, which is considered by 
them the height of vulgarity. They do not dabble about in vinegar and they do not abstain 
from eating herbs; they do not eat palm roots because of the similarity of their odour 
to stagnant water ... . They do not make the bread lying before them greasy, reach out 
from their places, rub their fingers together, or take big pieces such as would make 
their lips greasy. 

The zarif should enter the bath alone, so that he does not see the genitals of a friend, and 
he should not stare at anyone. Nor should he hang his clothes on a peg nor dangle his feet 
їп the drain, for that is what coarse people do. He should not rub his hands with a rag 
as the feeble-minded do, or roll on the hot floor of the bath as the lowly masses do 
(Мни? 124-6, 129-30, 147). 


Violation of the rules of elegance would be remarked upon and the 
transgressor rebuked. For example, at опе nightly gathering Tawhidi ate his 
meat broth with great gusto, prompting the vizier Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995) 
to comment that such gluttony was harmful to old men, And at a convivial 
assembly of Ja'far ibn Yahya al-Barmaki (d. 187/803), favourite of the caliph 
Harun al-Rashid, a certain “Abd al-Malik ibn Salih, through a mistake of the 
chamberlain, arrived wearing the wrong clothes, whereupon he was immediately 
prevailed upon to don the drinking-party dress (Фіра al-munddama), 
namely fine vest (ghildla), bright yellow robe (muld'a), and silk shirt." Such 
а climate of looking and censure inevitably promoted a tendency towards 
Ostentation and pretentiousness amongst some, as we see from an attack on 
secretaries by Jahiz: 

From the moment that he puts on a long full-bottomed robe and takes to wearing his 
side-whiskers braided on his cheeks and his hair pulled over his forehead in a V-shape, he 
imagines himself the master and not the underhng, the sovereign above his vassals. Once 
your novice scribe has sat down in the seat of power, taken his place in the council of the 


‘reat discerner in matters of administration (Dhamm 34-5). 


Ine worth ong that his ыры hia ck by gig up the exo ed 
appearance, for it is this that reveals, after physiognomical scrutiny, 
his affectation and pompousness. Or at least this is what his garb signified 
to Jahiz's eyes; presumably a scribe so attired was in his own view projecting 
an air of gravity and dignity and would have considered himself a zarif. 

1t has been proposed that these zarîf constituted a distinct group. However, 
though they were easily distinguishable through their adherence to an elaborate 


M Yaqut, Ishi. 381 (Tawhidi: Мше, Ардам v. 408 (Abd al-Malik), On the dress of elegant 
people see Ahsan (1979) 56-8; and on the elegant people themselves see Ghazi (1959) and Enderitz 
(1989). 
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code of public behaviour, which dictated everything from the proper greetings 


that ‘alcoholic should not be partaken alone, but with people who 
are pleasing to the eye, to the ear and to the heart’, The poet also states that 
the perfect majlis include no more than five persons: ‘three guests, 


Š 


of the boon companions the host should be free to drink wit 
speak with freedom upon any subject, frivolous or serious, tha 
and, in general, trespass the protocol which pertained in all 
circumstances to one of his tank. The 

good deportment, forbearance, humility, and brevity in 
remember that talk uttered at night should 
The soirées themselves seem to have to set 
of rules, as is indicated by Mas'udi in reference to a book of his which does not 
survive: 


7! Cited by Chejne (1965) $30; Kushajim, Adab 20, recommends between three and seven. 
* Cited by Chejne (1965) 330. 
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be circulated:...a sketch of the nadim, his obligations and his master's obligations 
towards him (Murij vi 102-4), 

Much was expected of the пайт 

There is none among the companions and frequenters of kings in whom the possession of 


good character and excellent adab, choice anecdotes, and rare stories is more appropriate 
than in the nadim, who needs to have the conflicting properties of the honour of kings 
shamelessness of murderers, 





another and set great store by, such as expensive jewels, special foods, 
types of perfumes and furnishings, as well as horses, weapons, and ай the other things that 
are relevant to kings at their ї is highly esteemed that he can 


а song... A nadim does not deserve his пате unless be bas јата! and тикме; the 
former is cleanliness of attire, sweetness of odour, fluency of tongue, and the latter is 
much modesty in the enjoyment of fine things. respect for his fellow drinkers, together 
‘with cheerfulness without any foolishness.” 


And there were strict rules to follow with regard to conversation (listen. 
well...and do not be in a rush to answer), washing hands (‘the host first 
washed his hands, then the guests followed"), to cups and toasts ("begin with the 
big cup... then go on to the small cup’; ‘the cup passes to the right’; ‘it would 
be wrong and annoying of the nadim to refuse and decline to drink at the 
host's request, for there is no fault with him being drunk if he was compelled 
to it...but it would be disgraceful for the тайт to ask the host to drink 
to intoxication’), to dress and deportment (‘do not stint on the turban and 
shoes... lest the head be exposed and the feet appear’, ће should refrain from 
hastening his step lest if the host see him his gait appear swaggering’, when 
playing chess with the host "the nadim should be mindful of himself and pay 
attention to the exterior state of his person)" So strict indeed seemed the rules 
to one candidate for the position of nadim to the caliph Mu'tasim that he 
excused himself saying that he preferred company where one could pass wind 
in this or that direction without a fuss being made of it.” 

It would seem that the most important rule for zarifs and nadtms was the 











of the chaste lover were to be adopted for their charm, such as the inscribing of 
poignant verses on one's hand in the hope that the beloved would see them, 





P Narad by Сым (1955) 332. 
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this should not compromise his dignity, especially as, hints Ibn Washsha’, the 
chastity of lovers was only a front: 

I is disgraceful that the intelligent and sensible man of culture should submit 

when he is in love and hand over control of his heart to another so that he is a slave to his 
heart and a prisoner of love, particularly when you consider how the times have changed 
and how friends and beloveds betray one another; for he will not find, among all of them, 
even one sincere friend, but only deal with self-interested friends. 

He (the bedouin lover) does not endeavour to have intercourse or live with his beloved: 
he only wants to look upon her, and he considers himself fortunate upon being able to 





(ü) Religious Life 


or religious authority. Secretaries were bred on Persian statecraft, doctors 
and astrologers on Greek science and philosophy, etc. This made them rivals 
‘of the religious specialists (the ‘lama’, who had a vested interest in the primacy 


vx 
disagreements and their other identities meant that 
speak for a segment of the population or limited interest groups. Though it is 
true that they elaborated Islamic law, they did so by their general acceptance 
(ўта) over а long term of the answers proposed to contentious questions, 
а glacially slow process that could define only in the vaguest terms who was 
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Moreover, higher education was very informal one would seek outa teacher and 
study with him either at his home ог as part of a circle in а mosque. And there 
was no formal examination system, only the бза, whereby a teacher would 
authorise (ајаза) you to transmit his works or works by others that he 
had taught you. "Шт formed a real bond among people who pursued it, but, 
given its accessibility, it was a bond that. instead of clearly circumscribing. 
а group, extended through more and more tenuous links into the less scholarly 
portion of the Islamic community. The 'ulamd are, therefore, one of the 
most important and yet least restrictive categories of self-definition in Islamic 
society. Its unrestrictive nature is evident from ће number of other categories 
with which it overlaps, Clerks are almost never soldiers, soldiers almost 
never clerks. Merchants are almost never soldiers, and rarely become clerks. 
But soldiers, clerks, merchants, and members of almost any category we know 
about could and did on occasion become “шаты. 

Most religious scholars supported themselves from payments from students 
andlor a sipendincy past x college radi) Тым were centre of higher 
religious education, but not like universities—they were not necessary 
for becoming a religious scholar or for teaching and they issued no formal 
qualifications. Rather they were one of a number of arenas in which state and 

colleges 


The college would be а mark of status for the founder, a place where inaugural 
lectures and ceremonies might be held that would redound to his honour, where 
he and his descendants might be buried so that they remained remembered 
there after their death, and where judges, notaries, expropriation boards 
(for the confiscation of assets), etc. might operate. Most importantly the rulers 


they were appointed, just for criticizing powerful men, teaching subjects out of 
favour, finding themselves on the wrong side in a factional struggle, or simply 


to wade into disputes on behalf of their candidate, and we often see several 
powerful people enlisted in a conflict over a post. Thus colleges were one 


For student payments and stipendiary posts alike it was religious 
(ilm) that made one eligible, but one had also to be seen to be eligible, and 
for this it was important how one exhibited one's eligibility. Some flaunted 


* On islamic colleges see Makdisi (1981) and Chamberlain (1994). 
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ed 
‘woo the rich and powerful in order to win backers for their claim to a post. 
Others did the opposite, wearing rough clothes, living ascetic lives, and refusing 
to compete for appointments, or even to accept them when offered. But given 
the strong feeling in more pious Islamic circles that contact with power is 
corrupting, this might well earn even greater kudos. Certainly, it would be more 
likely to attract students and the masses, and the scholar with a large following 


might well then, for that very reason, catch the attention of the rulers as a useful 
appointment, 

‘The right way for a Muslim scholar to act, indeed for any good Muslim, 
is laid down in the great legal compilations of the second to fourth/eighth to 
tenth centuries, which would all include a section on adab, a collection 
of reports about the doings and sayings of the Prophet Muhammad and his 
Companions of relevance to proper conduct and good manners. Many 
illustrated general moral principles: dutifulness to one's parents, respecting, 
bonds of kinship and old people, keeping one's word, cooperation between 
Juni cag iha سي‎ bog sun, guido ecd ota, siting 
lying, pride, and arrogance, and «o on. ^. A large part, however, were concerned 
with what one might call etiquette, the right way of going about one's everyday 
business. And getting such things right was a part of the faith, as is graphically 
demonstrated by the story of Hatim al-Asamm (d. 237/851) who upon entering 
the mosque with his left foot forward felt that he had violated one of the ‘adab 
of religion’,"®” Such material circulated already in the formative stages of Islam, 
эз we can see from the substantial section on it in the legal compilation of the 
early scholar Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), who was himself relying on earlier 
authorities. The section includes entries on blowing one’s nose with the left 
hand, clipping the moustache and beard, sitting with one leg over the other, not 
holding sectet counsel with someone when a third person is present, how to 
apply kohl to the eye, how to mount animals, how to greet, ask permission, and 
address letters, on not plucking out grey hairs, not sitting between sun and 
shade, blessing sneezers, what to say on waking and sleeping, against excessive 
laughing, lying on one's front, displaying one's thighs, etc.'* There is a fair 
degree of overlap in the various legal compilations, though some lump all the 
material together in a miscellany section (kita al-idmi' thus ‘Abd al-Razzaq 





Chamberlain (1994) 002 4 wrong то say that “the turban wa the mark of the learned Muslim 





тріо greater 
‘general considered fashionable for the educated and well-to-do (bud. 36-7) 
19 These are all to be found in Bukhari, Seth v. 108-65 (адаб). 
Ж Mas'udi, Muri. 100. 
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al-San‘ani, d. 211/827), whereas others spread it across different sections 
(Bukhari, d. 256/870, has some in his chapter on food and some in his chapter 
оп asking permission, etc.) 

One reason for such collections of material is that Islam is a highly ritualized 
religion: it is important to say and do set things at set times in a set way. 
Here, for example, is the recommendation of one jurist to students attending 
the lesson of a shaykh: 


Do not look at anything bat the teacher and do not turn around to investigate any sound, 
‘especially during discussion. Do not shake your sleeve. The student should not uncover 
his arms, nor should he fiddle with his hands or feet or any part of his body, nor should 
he place his hand on his beard or his mouth, or pick his nose or play with it, or open his 
mouth or gnash his teeth. He should not lean against а wall or а cushion, or put his hand 
‘against them in the presence of his shaykh. Nor should he turn too much without need, 
nor should he try to say anything funny or offensive; and he should not laugh except out 
of surprise. If something overcomes him he should smile without giving voice. He should 
not dear his throat unnecessarily, nor should he spit if he can help it, nor should 
he drool, but should wipe his expectorate on his sleeve or in a scarf. If he sneezes he 
should try to do it quietly and cover his face with a handkerchief, and if he should yawn 
he should cover his mouth after first trying to fight it off. It is а sign of respect to the 
shaykh not to sit between him and the direction of prayer nor to his side nor on a 
Cushion. 

And we find similarly detailed advice in the case of table manners, to which 
Islamic law pays much attention, as for example in the Synopsis of Sufi Adab 
of ‘Abdallah al-Ansari (d. 481/1089): 


When the Sufi eats his meal, he shall first wash his hands, sit down on his left leg, and not 
ри his bow! on the bread. In the beginning of the meal he shall say: "In the name of God" 
and at the end: "Praise be to God.’ He shall begin the meal by taking some salt, then put 
into his bow! as much as he wants to eat and not leave anything in his bowl. He shall take 
small bites and chew carefully, without taking a second bite before swallowing the 
first... When he has finished, he shall conclude the meal with some salt, then use the 
toothpick and throw any leftovers in a basin. When be washes his hands (after the meal), 
ће shall crouch on the bulls of his feet, putting alkali ashes in his left hand and pouring. 
‘water with his right. He shall wipe the hands over his mouth and lips and then wash the 
left hand with the фи. "© 

А second reason for such detailed guidelines for correct behaviour was to 
aid one to live one's life in imitatio Prophetae. Thus, as Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
says, the Sufi does not recline at table because of the words of the Prophet: 
‘I do not eat reclining: 1 am only a servant and 1 eat as servants eat and 1 
sit as servants sit." More specifically, pious behaviour manuals aimed to 
demonstrate how a Muslim should be constantly obedient to and mindful of 
God, for even the most apparently trivial acts of everyday existence should 
somehow represent that submission. Thus there was a constant self-grooming 


"ө Cited in Chamberlain (1984) 129-30. 
19“ Quoted in Reynolds (2000) 207; ee also Zayrat (1939). 
уг 26 (ch. II: ай aba. 
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process, but not like the adtb or залу watching himself for fear of shaming 
himself before his fellows, but rather for fear of shaming himself before God. 
But there was also in this ritualism an aspect of social competition, for by 
scrupulous observance of this divine etiquette, so much of which was about 
‘external display (right attire, right expression, right gestures, etc.), one might get 
noticed as a model of pious conduct and thereby acquire students and/or 


бычий cat Hiei on ocr of the valet and cod os gua 
manipulate these apparently fixed cultural forms. Others again fully reversed the. 
norms of society. They disguised themselves as in order to humiliate 
themselves, went naked, or pretended to be mad. ^ Thus when Bishr al-Hafi 
(d. 227/842) decided to become an ascetic, he let his hair grow, sported a long 
moustache, and wore a ragged, patched созк," flouting Muslim rules 


and 
Yusuf al-Qamini in thirteenth-century Damascus lived on a refuse heap, wore 
clothes stained with dirt, and urinated in his robes, contravening the most 
entrenched purity laws of Islam; and though almost all Muslims would wear 
headgear, he went bareheaded, and instead of effecting a measured step as is 
expected of a pious Muslim he would stagger about.'" Such transgression 


7 Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta ih vit 70. 
1M Chamberlain (1994) 130-1 
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an example from the life of one of the most famous of all Muslim scholars and 
residents of Baghdad, Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855): 


He often seasoned bread with vinegar; at times 1 saw him eat a slice of bread, shaking 
the dust off it, placing a plate and sprinkling water on it until it softened, after which 
he would eat И with salt. I never saw him buy pomegranates or quince or any other fruit 
‘except watermelons, which he ate with bread or grapes or dates ™? 


That Ibn Hanbal ate stale bread, rather than the fresh, soft bread of the 
“people of elegant taste, and applied to it vinegar, a cheap condiment used 
by the poor, clearly associates him with the lower echelons of Baghdad society. 
‘The fruits he consumed convey a similar message: dates and watermelons were 
very inexpensive and were served for dessert by the ‘common folk’ because they 
could not afford the mert dishes of the well-to-do” In short, Ба Налы, 
or his biographer, wanted his contemporaries to comprehend that he shared 
in the austere life of the Baghdadi poor and eschewed the excesses of the holders 
of wealth and power and of the extreme ascetics, indulging neither in luxuries. 
nor in self-mortification. Such behaviour is, therefore, as affected as that of the 
above-mentioned scribe depicted in such censorious terms by Jahiz. It is a part 
of the social self-positioning that all humans engage in, whether consciously or 
subconsciously, a transmission of signals that manifest to others what we are or 
want to be or would have ourselves believed to be that are then received and read 
by society in a sort of collective physiognomy. 


чї Cited in Huecia (2003) 992; 1 also use some of his insights ito this passage. 
1 Ahsan (1979) 88 (bread), 110-11 (fruit), 108 and 134-5 (demens). 
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Fhysognon aby Iw very эншге a discipline occuring а position whee many 
areas of study intersect, the zoological to the divinatory, taking 
in psychology, bre pr prr This overlapping generates 
the polymorphous and at times patently ambiguous features of the discipline, 
‘These features are readily applicable to the medieval Arabic tradition, where 
physiognomy hangs in the balance between medicine and astrology, between the 
experimental-scientific model and the divinatory, between ethical-political and 





assigned 
exhibits with medical works, sharing the same theoretical foundations and area 


1 As Agri (2002 has frequent occasion t note in her senting sudy 
3 The term, used to define physiognomy of Greek origin, can roughly be tramisted ax ‘intuition’, 
but he connotations ме so vata тит a warte dy Fo lack of space me shal po то Farther 


йн of Mufaddal نا‎ Salama (d. afer 290903); c£ nest п. И is abo wed, in one of the widely 
recognized technical senses, to denote that frm of intuitive knowledge which umane the heart 
of believers as with divine ight. 
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of investigation in the eyes of Arabic scholars. The link between the two sciences 


as it emerges through Arabic sources. 


Perhaps the most telling evocation of the connection is found in the oft-cited 
anecdote which has Polemon and Hippocrates for its protagonists. It is known 
in many versions. In some the protagonists change (Socrates, or some undefined 
sovereign instead of Hippocrates) and the emphasis is more firmly on aspects 
such as control of the passions or on free will. The episode is first found in 
Graeco-Roman sources. Cicero in On Fate refers to it cursorily to advance his 
argument, but gives it a narrative treatment in the Tusculans, and this is taken up 
at greater length in later sources.“ The best-known Arabic version is probably 
that in the Ps.-Aristotelian Sirr al-asndr,* the celebrated Secretum secretorum. 
of the Middle Ages.* The last chapter of the treatise is entirely dedicated to 
physiognomy, and the anonymous author stresses the Greek origins of the 
discipline, observing that it was used and valued by the ‘ancients’ (al-awd'il) 
ot es LOIN санае Cot кы Б. ON ннн, 
who was held in Arabic culture to be the highest authority on physiognomy 
(sahib al-firdsa, "Master of Physiognomy’) and by some to be the founder 
of the discipline,” is asked to give a physiognomic evaluation of a portrait of 
Hippocrates brought to him by the physician's students. His judgement is 
so negative (Hippocrates was ‘extremely lascivious’) that the doctor's outraged 
disciples are of a mind to kill him. In the event, however, Hippocrates himself 
confirms Polemon's opinion, explaining that he succeeded in overcoming 





? So Gindburg (1986) in а urinating study (including the anecdote about Ni, b. Ma'add' 
qued pron n) dne п qiaemeloge mode ed on cna wink, in erm of ch 
he ses a logical connection. and medicine. 

On Fates. 10, Fel aid d prensa he aan er 
тәрти the Втор wd ути (м Mourad 199 51 and |. Baina 199: 10-11) and 
rests ultimately on Phaedo of ls lost dialogue, Zopyrar Вор» Stones, Ch. 2, p. 23. 

rd od (90 D Ce Mr IU cy a Da Ra i 
Book of Phsiognomy. ed. Mourad (1999) 28 (92), although here we find as protagonists Pokemon 
Pelea ا‎ tacts د‎ chen in 


® tt vas translated by Roger Bacon (Secretum secretorum cum slows «t notulis text in Rogeri 
Bucoris Opera hactenus ined, ed. R. Stele eral Oxford 1920), and later by Philip of Tripoli (text ia 


Foerster ii. 181-221). 
7 Shams al-Din al-Ansaci aDimadbg (d 727/1327), showing scant historical sensitivity, 
describes him as the firat to discus 7 лову ignoring Aristotle's 1 


phyrwognomy chronological priority 
(iti al. fria, Borsa loebey li Halk Ktuphanex, MS Hüseyin Çelebi. 882. fo. 2"; the attribution is 
absent Кот Cairo edition 1299/1882, p. 2 and Cairo edition 1332/1914, p. 2. which appear to show 
то textual differences) 
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the passions to which he was inclined by exercising his intellect. The anecdote 
closes with the author's remarks in praise of Hippocrates and a description 
of philosophy as offering rational control over the passions. The same anecdote 
is attested both in the Kashf al-zunûn ‘an asámi l-kutub wa-l-funiin (Elucidation 
of Opinions on the Names of Books and on the Branches of Science) of Hajji Khalifa 
(d. 1067/1657),* and in the classic biographical collections of lives of the 
physicians in connection with the life of Hippocrates. We find it related 
by Ibn Juljul (d. after 384/994), Фа bis sube] br Da ЛЫ efe 
(d. 668/1270)" —who also mentions the version in which Socrates takes the 
p E حرست ابسو مسو‎ aad ما بطم‎ UN E бин 
‘especially the anecdote serves to demonstrate the moral excellence and 
intellectual superiority of Hippocrates and, at the same time, to illustrate the 
Sn ane ad 
makes explicit reference to this just before recounting the anecdote.” Apar 
Soca geogr rdi yere epee eer 
versions cited by the biographical sources make no mention of the hostile 
intentions of Hippocrates’ disciples towards Polemon—a detail that is found 
only in the Secretum secretorum and, somewhat watered down, in the Istanbul 
(TK) recension of Polemon." Incidentally, the disciples’ reaction had already 
featured in the Ciceronian versions, but in terms of hilarity rather than hostility: 


The version of this anecdote that Grignaschi defines as ‘la plus ancienne’,'* 
attested in the TK manuscripts," is nevertheless much more interesting since 
it focuses in particular on the principles governing firdsa and, above all, 
addresses in metonymic terms its status vis-a-vis medicine. The more strictly 
neti part pease by ection smd Jo би fc pon by Buln 
who is portrayed as an ambitious young philosopher. Polemon justifies the 
analogical procedures of physiognomy, citing humoral physiology and arguing 
that surface similarities find their explanation in similarity of temperament 
and natural faculties. He then announces his intention of writing a treatise 
nfs, ris ly at tha poke hat the narrative pert proper baa Рокн 
fame was such, we are told, that the disciples of Hippocrates decided 
to put him to the test. When they came into his presence he gave each of 
them a correct physiognomic assessment of their natures, inclinations, and 

extraordinary 





professional aptitude. Hippocrates’ disciples described this 


* Ed Flügel (1435-58) iv. 59-90, the anecdote is inched in the section on фун, а pre-Islamic 
discipline similar 10 fria but ied to the identification of pened inks (cf. Hovland, Ch S- 
pe 238-41), 

Jd Sayyid (1955) 17. The treatise was composed 377/987 

1® E. А. Müller (1894) part 1, рр 27-8 48 et. Rida (1965). 

1 Ed. Lippert (1903) 91-2. 

13 Ed. Sayyid (1955) 17 

See Ch 9, p 471 

н (5970 2 the deis not pot completely secure 

19 Ahmet Ш, 3207, fos. 33°-37 and 3245, fou 245. c. the acephalous version preserved at 
Damascus (Zahiriyya, MS 172, olim 7840). See farther Ch. 9 for text and translation. 
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expertise to their master, who responded with profound scepticism that anyone 
could plumb human psychology, nature, and passions simply by observing 
physical appearances. He therefore had his portrait painted and sent to Polemon 
via his disciples, who were to report his judgement. The rhetor concluded that 
Hippocrates was of a lascivious nature, upon which his disciples attacked him, 


conclusion. Polemon replies that he had observed in him the signs of a lascivious 
mature, and that physiognomy never lies. Here Hippocrates avers that, although 
his urges were strong, he never in fact committed abominable acts; and he 
goes on to advise his interlocutor not to rely on conjecture, and not to attribute. 
to firdsa the status of an exact science. He continues with a description of human 
nature in terms of reason ('aql), passion (shahwa), and anger (għadab), stressing 
the dominant role of intellect in the control of the passions and the superiority 
‘of man over the other animals. Given the scheme and terminology employed, we 
readily recognize the Platonic theory of the tripartite sou! as discussed by Galen 
in Powers of the Soul 2-3, where he elaborates the physiological-temperamental 

16 While Hippocrates is explaining these points Polemon twice asks 
for clarification, each time receiving a detailed answer on human psychology 
and the controlling function exercised by the intellect on the passions. 
After his meeting with Hippocrates, Polemon, ‘now better informed’, penned 
his treatise. 

"The inconsistencies shown by the text in terms of actual chronology (the dates 
of Hippocrates and Polemon) and narrative chronology (Polemon is said to 
have drafted his treatise now before, now after, Nedicenion sth Hiec 
should be interpreted in a metonymic sense. In the narrative economy of the 
anecdote each of the two protagonists is to be seen in the double capacity 
as founding father of the discipline and as the discipline itself: this is the only 
possible explanation for the co-presence of two historical figures who were 
known by at least the better-versed Arab readers not to have been contempo- 
raries." In terms of the narrative dynamics this co-presence also conveys the 
relationship of firdsa with medicine in the perception of Arab scholars as one 
of subordination, The reversal of roles occurring in the narrative is to be seen 
in terms of this perception: at the outset Polemon clearly enjoys a position of 
preton but se dacenion with Hippocrates рсе we se a more homible 
status emerging: the physiognomist can only bow to the physician's scientific 
superiority, revealed in detail as he answers Polemon's questions. Thus the moral 
would be that only medicine, personified by Hippocrates, can endow 
(otherwise relegated to the category of conjectural knowledge) with sure 


"Thi treatise was fst translated into Syriac by 


Hunayn and subsequently into Arabic by his 
Hubaysh, with the title FI onma quid -mafa bia Б-та} اه‎ един. cf. Berstraser (1925) 


fmm prem 
(e DARREN EE فم‎ те, 
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foundations, so that it can attain a truly respectable epistemological status. 





m 
Galenic tradition that conditioned both the choice of characters and the terms. 
of subordination relating medicine to physiognomy. 


The inclusion of physiognomy within the broader and more firmly established 
realm of medical science eventually found proper formalization in the position 
that firdsa was to occupy in the classification of sciences in the time of 
thn Sina (Avicenna, d. 428/1037). A significant feature of Ibn Sina's treatise 
‘on the intellectual sciences is the position attributed to physiognomy in 
the encyclopedia of the Muslim sciences, the scientific status ascribed to it, and 
the analogies defined with other sciences. Ibn Sina's brief study” is based on 


‘The former thus aspires to tah, the latter to the good. The fist of the three 
subdivisions of speculative wisdom (natural science, mathematical science, and 
divine science) addresses corporeal matters and their movement, in sections 
attributed with major or secondary status, the latter embracing medicine, 
astrology, physiognomy. oneiromancy, the science of talismans, theurgy, and 
alchemy. The definition that Ibn Sina proposes for physiognomy is somewhat 
restrictive (the function attributed is to define character on the basis of facial 
features) but it contains in nuce the paradigm of semiotic inference present 





а 5 
perceptible, While they have this in common, the differences lie mainly 
in object and aim: only medicine and firdsa have the human body as object and 
remain anchored to the present, while the other secondary sciences deal 
with different categories of material bodies and seek knowledge of the future.” 


In the clauical world this position was abo stributed to Pythagoras, described by his 
‘of Tyre as hanag acquired senti «дем and the ап of oneiroctst during is 
travels in the East (Raina 1999: 11-12). See further Boys Stones. Ch. 2, pp. 9-9. 
" In fact, certain physiognomic features were taken as direct indicators of temperament (Powers 
ofthe Soul 7). 
® Braguim alum al glia, in Iba Sina (1298/1880-1). French translation in Anawati (1977) 
* For a summary of the criticisms levelled at Ња баа з subdivision, see Mourad (1939) 23 ff 
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Of the secondary natural sciences, therefore, medicine and physiognomy 


i‏ عت 

The Egyptian pian I al Aaa (d. 29/1340), mel he author of ап 
important treatise on physiognomy, drew up a complex scheme listing sixty 
sciences, in which he also provided bibliographic references for the most 
significant scientific writings. In this treatise, entitled Irshad al-qásid ild asnd 
1-тадаій (Guide for those Aspiring to the Most Elevated Ends), he identified 
physiognomy as а natural science of secondary rank, placing it after human. 
and veterinary medicine (treated together with falcon-breeding) but before 
oneiromancy, astrology, magic, the science of talismans, white magic, alchemy, 
tad apicutum, for tod of ten aclences. Here the definition of ian i 
more extensive and, more importantly, the inferential procedure is explicitly 
formulated; it is, we read, a science that seeks knowledge of a man's character 
from his appearance and temperament, with inference of the inner nature 
from the outer constitution. Clearly enounced, too, is the utility of the science, 
which lies in the possibility of choosing associates with due awareness. The same 
utility is recognized in various treatises on firdsa, such as that by Ibn al-Akfani 
himself, or the contemporary work by al-Dimashgi, both drawing upon the 
paradigmatic treatise by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi. Ibn al-Akfani also mentions as 
divisions of firdsa a series of (other) divinatory sciences, including investigation 
of footprints and genealogical connections (respectively qiyufat al-athar and 
qiyafat al-bashar), chiromancy, and reading the lines on the brow, although 
these are in fact conjectural sciences. In common with firdsa they have the 
semiotic paradigm and inferential procedure, but do not seem to enjoy the same 


э ‘comport body having perte айти temperament and endowed with 
reason’ (Le the human being), the same inferential procedure and semiotic 


32 Editio princeps by Jacopo de Fivizzano (Venice, 1477). See the observations by Agri (2002) 
56, On the sources of the treatise see Jacquart (1994). 

3 Witkam (1989) 48. 

?* тыд. 46, See Mourad (1939) 27 for a scheme of the classification. 
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paradigm, both looking to visible sigas indicative of invisible meanings: 
in the case of firdsa it is a matter of ‘outer states that indicate inner ones’, while 
medicine deals with ‘signs that indicate the states of the body’. 

The classification drawn up by Iba al-Akfani enjoyed lasting success, 
biog tun wp wih s Uni vecition by the Ти sola Abad 
b. Mustafa Tashkupruzada (Taskóprüzade) (d. 968/1561) and Hajji Khalifa 
and by the Indian savant al-Tabanawi (twelfth/eighteenth century). The first 
of these was the author of a vast encyclopedia entitled The Key to Happiness 
and the Lamp of Lordship (Miftah al-sa'äda wa-misbáh al-siyáda), containing not 
only descriptions of the individual sciences but also bibliographic and biographi- 
cal information on works and authors most representative of the various fields. 
In the case of firdsa, the author does not substantially depart from Ibn al-Akfani, 
but places explicit stress on its empirical nature, scientific status, and its area of 
concern. It is in fact defined as a science mastered with experience (tajriba); it is 
а secondary part of natural wisdom and comes within the province of the 
physicians (hukama’).* As for the utility of physiognomy, the list of 
applications given here ranges from choosing a wife to the choice of friends 
and slaves, the latter concern being attested by a considerable bibliographical 
‘output. Physiognomy then extends to eleven accessory sciences of a divinatory 
mature having points of contact with findsa in their semiotic paradigm and 
inferential procedure." A century later this classification of firdsa by eleven 
divinatory disciplines was faithfully followed by Hajji Khalifa, who made express 
acknowledgement in his bibliographic Elucidation of Opinions on the Names of 
‘Books of the excellence of Tashkupruzada's work in surpassing all other systems 
to classify the sciences” Here once again we find attributed to physiognomy the 





їп the thesaurus by al-Tahanawi (completed in 1158/1745), the tee 9 
Technical Terms in the Sciences (Kashshdf istldhat al-funûn), 
physiognomy continues to hold its position as a natural science. 


у 


We may conclude that, although its status tended to falter wherever it 
touched on the sphere of divination, the position of firdsa in the taxonomy 
of Arabo-Islamic sciences remained essentially stable. It was a natural science 
like medicine, with which it shared the same scientific foundations, inferential 
procedure, and semiotic paradigm. However, the common features shared with 


ж Witkam (1909) 46, 

з таа (n 1) ا‎ 
® Ibid. 327-35. 
зя Ed. Flügel (1835-58) L 34-5. 
P (s 112344. 
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medicine emerged in far greater evidence in specific treatises, especially in 
the ono’ ek between سم رد عر امعد عومد‎ но By э 
the majority of the authors of physiognomic treatises were physicians, and while 
medical works included sections dealing with firdsa, treatises оп firdsa would 
normally dedicate a part to the Galenic humoral physiology underlying Arabic 
medicine. A case in point here is the fact that we owe to Hunayn himself both 
the annotated translation of the Ps.-Aristotelian Physiognomy and the exposition 
of humoral physiology set out with exemplary clarity in his Masd'il (the 
Quaestiones of Medieval Europe), where he addresses the four elements (arkdn), 
the temperaments (amzija) from the eucratic to the mixed, the four humours 
(айй), and the three faculties (физ), natural, vital, and psychic." Then 
we have a particular area (typical, however, of Arabo-Islamic culture) where 
clinical and physiognomic evaluations complement one another—in the 
production of treatises regarding the purchase of slaves (which came within 
the province of physicians)—and where assessment extends from the physical 
state of health to temperament and aptitude, applying the common approach 
of semiotic inference. 

The cris аг ndi سايق‎ did sut; herus, lie in the area 
‘of medicine proper, but rather in the rhetorical and heritage 
of Greece. Of ди lik extabiched between humoral piy ology and the theory 
of the temperaments and physiognomy, which was later held to attest the 

soundness and scientific rigour of the discipline, we find not 
the slightest trace in the work of Polemon himself, whereas it is to be found— 
more or less marked—in the Arabic pseudo-Polemonic tradition. Actually, 
‘what emerges from Polemon's treatise is not so much the connection with the 
‘world of medicine as links with the forensic and political spheres, physiognomy 
serving to reveal people’s behaviour rather than their characters. Interesting in 
this respect is the space his treatise dedicates to 'dissimulation / affectation" 
(tasannid), which falls into three categories, one of which concerns the deceptive 
use of language (Leiden ch. 49). It takes no great effort of the imagination 
to see the weight attributed to words—tools of persuasion and political 
activity—as reflecting Polemon's background in rhetoric and the political world 
їп which his treatise saw the light of day. Moreover, the inclusion of anecdotes 


of physiognomic prediction are recorded almost as examples of professional 


Aa Hunan (1978) 1-17 French ишы in Joye مطاف‎ (1999) 47-3. 
of phrical 


Sassi (2001) 76-81 
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suggesting a didactic use of the text. At the same time, 
and descrip- 


the typically Greek value of metriotés, that equilibrium and harmony which, 
siquis, ме ерисе in che physical ype of the ‘pure Gres (Leiden 
recognized hi 





reverse); familiarity and experience, by virtue of which it can immediately be 
seen what befits individuals in relation to the categories they belong to, reflecting. 
the established social categorization. What we do not find in Polemon's treatise 
аге the many allusions to—broadly speaking— philosophical themes character- 
isteric of the treatises attributed to Aristotle, 


of the logical procedure of inference from the known to the unknown, 
simulating debate оп the peculiarity of the discipline and їз epistemological 
status, The insistence on logical and analogical procedures, theorized in 
considerable detail above all in the first part,“ and on the physiological bases 

of character and passions, mainly in the second, reflects a culture steeped more 
in phil than in rhetoric. It is indeed noteworthy that, especially in the 
second part," the Ps.-Aristotelian Physiognomy shows traces of what would 
become for the Arab world a complete, detailed nation 
of the temperaments, with the concepts of heat and cold to account for the 
picks урар r glari gh doch رحس سي عطي‎ Se 
in movement, mention of haematic flow in relation to speed, reference to 
epi кы жойи а lain m وعد مودت‎ vd, бык sik liii 
жы адыр (uM a ide ајид йом ы b gf Baoan 
origin) when referring, for example, to the joints of ly." These points 


? а 76, 
э Ed. Gheneni (199a) 31 (65) and panim. 
*^ М. 10.12 (56-5) On he بس‎ procedure Cod شي مدع‎ e nk (201) 73. 
arguing thatthe efficacy of physiognoms: reasoning depen on roundly bated clamfiaton rat 
tg V ey of te меде. 

Jer perma en ofthe Буна moo of he teow Rina (1993) 24-8, ed 
Bop Stones, Ch. 2, рр. 

a hen (994) 3 у, © (71), 48 78.35 (6. 
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LEUTE 


outlined, 
а lengthy citation of Galen's Commentary insisting on its validity, both 
ic and medico-semiotic." Reference to the medical foundations 


now being read with a more leaning towards medical knowledge. 
‘This was a trend that would find its consummation in the work of the 
physician, philosopher, and alchemist Rhazes (d. 313/925). 


v 


In his Ad Almansorem (Kitdb al-mansüri fi l-tibb) Rhazes sets out with great 
clarity the necessity of the link between 
SSH EN Pei реак 
book considers temperament and 





temperament i 
following a descriptive system organized according to the signs previously listed 
for each of the nine temperaments. The voice is also taken into consideration 


© thi. 4 (31), 


™ Ibid. 5-6 (52-3). NB the text of the commentary is unpublished and the CMG translation by 
Phat is " 


regarded as unreliable. 
ЭУ Ibid. 25-6 (62) and 14-17 (57-8): here too Horayn makes intensive use of the Hippocratic and 
Galenic 


sources, 
“Besides the passages cited above, ee aso ibid. 13 (56), 43 (71) on coloun as indicaton of hot 
‘or cold temperament, and 48-9 (83) on constancy or ioconstancy in relation to dey or moist 


TP sd Sei (1408/1987). The Latin tide that of Gerard of Cremona’ translation of 1175. 
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as a reliable indicator of temperament." In all this we see the Galenic theory 
of Powers of the Soul 7, which suggests that certain physiognomic indicators 
(colour, hair, voice, and functionality of the parts) may provide direct, 
unmediated evidence of the temperament, ® thus taking on an ancillary function 
to medicine. The same organization is found in Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
is дё introductory, маа ot a wei of нкү, wich we stl 

looking at ater, while Rhazes’ text is adapted concisely in the Ps-Polemon 
кж Rhazes now proceeds to a discussion of the humours and their 
predominance in the various temperaments. The chapter following this 
more general part, entitled FI shird I-mamalik (On the Purchase of Slaves), 
deals with medical examination of slaves to assess their state of health according 
1o temperamental parameters. The chapter closes with the recommendation 
to apply to those skilled in identifying temperament by physiognomy: ‘as 

with 


physiology to physiognomy, at the same time sanctioning both the specificity 
of the latter and the necessary link with medicine. The next chapter contains a 
list of physical signs betokening personal, and in some fewer cases tempera- 
mental, traits. The order of presentation of the members a capite ad calcem, 
probably reflecting the hierarchy of physiognomic signs previously set out, is 
canonical in medical manuals. 

The second book of Ad Almansorem thus represents a milestone in the progress 
of Arabic physiognomy towards scientific legitimacy and epistemological 
status. In no other work does it emerge with such clarity that physiognomy 
"has its theoretical principles in anatomy .. . and the treatment of temperaments 
and can, therefore, together with the other symptoms reorganized in the light 
of clinical experience, guide the practice of the physician’.* Similarly, even the 
organization of the book shows clearly the continuity between symptoms—which 
are the object of clinical semiotics—and physiognomic signs, which are the object 





material is drawn from the ‘divini miranda Rasi documenta’, along with more 


* Ed. Sadiqi (1408/1987), 79-90. 

9“ The epitome published by Badawi (1981) sums up the long quotations from Aristotle (History 
f Animal the Galeri treatise wth a sentence of graphic simply ‘the Rol ow pagan 
loy emphaua| udicae thatthe chaaceratis ofthe soul fallow the temperament of the body 
echo he orm of the members fom the потрагата 

** Gotha Ar. 85 Latin translation in Foerster i. 147-60. See Ch. 7, p. 310. 

“Ed. Sadiqi (1408/1987), 97. A slightly different but ewentially comparable reading can be seen 
in BNE, ms. arabe 2866, fo. 30", 

"E Agri (2002) 51 (lian. 
© Gilles de Corbeil, De physiomomis, in Rase (1864) 177-201. 





‘equivocal 'peripatetice problemata physionomie’. 1n this connection it is worth 
noting that mentions of firdsa in the so-called "Medicine of the Prophet (al-tibb 





nature are also to be found in the treatise on medicine entitled Lugat al-manafi’ 
(Useful Gleanings) by the versatile Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), from which signs 


^ bid 178 

Al Diahabi (d. 673/1348) (1340/1961) 112: a Kahba (d. 650/1320) (1955) 33-4, 

% dA. Müller (1884), өп 1, р. 20-49 Ria, 

NBN, ma. arabe 2762, respectively fox 2b and 3a. 

M The book was read and commented on im the School of Salerno. and а number of 
‘commentaries were dedicated to й in the 1th с. Dncquari-Michena 1990: 15-17). 

S CL Pe-Artotde, өй. Gheneti (19994) 17 (37), who held this to be a ign of lasciviousness, 
although ts taken at a sign of loquacity in the original Greek: the semantic iti probably due 10 


Ibid, fo. 219%. On the attribution, see Gherseti (19998). 
% The work is preserved in various manuscripts: see thsano et al. (1984), Dietrich (1944) 
هم‎ 46, pp. 110-12. 
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relative to noses and teeth were taken by a treatise of the Ottoman period dealing 
with the medical examination of slaves.” The concise manual of Ibn al-Quff 
(d. 686/1286), Jdmi al-gharad fi hifz al-sikha ж-да al-marad, translated into 
Latin with the title Summa 





‘of tha Molte peo Т» ov cuted ite mi пе mein Min дейи 
م‎ B fron Aem vins meson o a ышкан م لع‎ 

but the attribution is extremely doubtful? However, we do have 
tome iecsig ceerelons on anima chology a bs Ka aki (rok 
of Healing)" which adopts some of the recognized criteria of physiognomic 
inference. For example, the method based on sex is systematically used 
to underline the difference in constitution and character of male and female 
animals (including humans), as is, to a somewhat lesser extent, the geographical 

had 


constitution of living beings. Various other elements relevant to physiognomic 
investigation which had some i i يمسم‎ EEA БАМЫ бызбы; 
are to be found in De Anima," a treatise through which Ibn Sina's thought 
was transmitted to medieval Europe by way of the medical tradition of the 
School of Salerno, together with the more properly zoological works which were 
taken up for example by Michael Scot in his Liber phisiomomie. However, 
Ibn Sina's fame as a physiognomist™ is probably due to a brief pseudonymous 
Latin treatise long known as De physiognomonia libellus." for which no Arabic 
original appears to have existed. This short text contains little of the canonical 


ethnological 
таат тари зра виника чер ck TUS NS 


 AbGhacali's Hidáyet al-murid мй al- abid, in Harun (1411/1991) i. 421-42. 
^. Dritish Library, MS Or. 3690 (Hamarneh 1975: 190); Wellcome Historical Medical Library, Ог. 
{Ug fragmentary kona 1967: 113-1) 
Kitüphanes, and Elendi 3774, 7, би. 87-96% Anneat (1951). 


سم ساس سس اساسا اسان يسو ويا 

ack (1974) 113-30. However, tt be noted that some of бе exiting versions ce Абое 
as the source, and бш an жешп to Ton Rushd (мнен) Ми abo ecm недра 
proposet 


24 Antonella Ghersetti 


find here of three main topics—the humours, the planets, and physiognomy 
proper—broadly reflects the organization of some of the major Arabic treatises 
associating firdsa with humoral physiology and, in some cases, also astrology; we 
may cite as examples the treatises by Rhazes, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Dimashqi, 
and the TK Polemon. This particular characteristic does indeed suggest a certain 
influence from Arab tradition, but it cannot be stretched to the point 
of confirming the attribution to Ibn Sina. 





м! 


Further evidence of the place accorded to physiognomy in the field of medicine 
is offered by the particular genre of treatises on the acquisition of slaves, 
‘These constitute an important zone of intersection within scientific writing 


state of health. It extended to aspects of his personality and aptitude for the tasks 
required, and this of course came within the field of firdia. The practice of 
combining clinical and character study of slaves evidently found its inspiration 
in Rhazes! Ad Almansorem, for Rhazes was the first author to consider medical 
and physiognomic examination, which he did in two successive chapters of his 
treatise. This was to become general practice in bequem vor The Rd 
Hina ita nid C 

оп the Arts Useful for the Acquisition and ت اک مایا م‎ т irr 
the best known work in this field. It was written by the Iraqi scholar Ibn 
Butlan (d. 458/1066), a refined master of prose and a physician of repute, and 
closely follows the pattern set by Rhazes. In this book dinical examination 


йушдлопу (ch 3) Th is verbatim copy oe corresponding ein of 
Ad Almansorem. Once again symptoms and signs are reviewed in succession as 
итда. (pod Sor iron Ми! on te ional promdes ich 
characterizes the approach of the physicians and the physognomists. The 
treatise alto includes a wealth of character indications connected with 
geographical and ethnic origin (ch. 4). Here the treatise follows (without 
‘explicit acknowledgement) one of the methods of Greek physiognomy and the 
Hippocratic principle of the influence of environment on character mentioned 
in the Ps.-Aristotelian Physiognomy translated and commented on by Hunayn. 
Indications concerning environmental influences (north, south, east, west) 


gr dn cel oneri th he eri ohn‏ 17-18 عمد Рид‏ .سد سل 
Sing and the lower intellectual level‏ 
эн Bg.‏ ممست GM Hone (ИЛИН Эш О) (би‏ 
On the subject see A. MacC. Armstrong (1958).‏ © 
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contained in Greek treatises known to the Arabs are developed in detail with 
evident practical intent: in fact, it is the aptitude for particular types of work that 
receives the most explicit formulation, with a view to the profitable employment 
of slaves, 

We see the development of the ethnological method in combination 
with clinical and physiognomic examination in a later treatise on the acqui- 
sition of slaves called al-Qawl al-sadid fi khtiydr al-abid (Correct Account 
of Choosing Slaves). This was written in 883/1478 by the Egyptian al-Amshati 
(d. 902/1496),* a scholar who ranged over law, medicine, and the martial arts, 
In this work the scheme adopted by Ibn Butlan is reversed: clinical examination 
(the closing section) follows racial and geographical considerations (chs. 1 and 
2) and physiognomic description of the various members (ch. 3). Of course, 
we cannot be sure that the order has any hierarchic value, but it certainly has 
its own significance in a comparison with the text that had prompted the 
production of this work: in his introduction al-Amshati remarks that he had 
Considered the treatise by the Egyptian physician Ibn al-Akfani, al-Nazar 
wa-ltahqiq fi taqlib al-raqiq (Consideration and Verification of the Examination 
of Slaves), but had found it wanting to the extent that he decided to reformulate 
it with a number of additions drawn from sources of a medical and physio- 
gnomic nature. It is true that at least in its extant versions the treatise by Ibn. 
al-Akfani has come down to us in an extremely concise redaction.” The author 
himself describes it as a risdla mukheasara (‘a succinct treatise’), which suggests 
that he was not aiming at completeness so much as conciseness. As it has 
come down to us, the treatise goes no further than the clinical assessment of the 
slave's state of health together with a brief description of the tricks of the slave 
merchants, but with not the slightest reference to physiognomic examination 
in the text itself oF indeed in the statement of intentions or list of contents which 
as usual precede the body of the work. The fact that al-Amshati finds the treatise 
wanting and in need of additional material suggests that the omission 
of physiognomic assessment was felt to be a lacuna in this type of 
literature. As a matter of fact, al-Amshati dedicated a long, detailed chapter to 
the physical signs marking the character of a slave, drawing ороп medical 
sources (Galen is cited on various occasions) and more. upon "experts 
in the field’ (ahl al-tajribu). Once again the link between the medical and the 
empirical emerges strongly. No less evident in the author's formulation is the. 
principle that medicine and physiognomy rest on the same foundations (al- 
firása . . . mithl al-tibb, fo. ээ, and that the authorities who prescribe the rules 
for global semiotic analysis (body and soul) are physicians and physiognomists 
оп an equal footing (fo. 44°). 


‘Bei introduction by M. Müller (1980) 116-19 and extracts io Witham (1989) 76-9. 1 have 
used а copy of Cambridge Uniwersity Library, MS Or. 1023 (7) Kindly supplied by the 
Leiden (no. А 979). 
9 мавры, Корга Yazma Eser Küréphanesi MS 1 46 (6), fox 150-152 and Paris, BNF, 
пш. arabe 2254 (3) fox. 1481305 1 have used the later (German translation in Н. Miller (1980) 
177-40) 
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‘The need for a physiognomic judgement to complement clinical assessment is 
dear enough in а rather later treatise by the Eygptian Muhammad al-Ghazali, 
even if the organization of the chapters does not serve to emphasize it. 
Muhammad al-Ghazali was a somewhat obscure figure living in the thirteenth/ 
nineteenth century who also wrote a treatise on firása. His Hiddyat al-murid 
fi taglib alabid (Guidance for Those Wishing 10 Examine Slaves,” dedicated 
to one of the leading figures of Ottoman Egypt, is divided into seven chapters 
plus a concluding section. While none of the chapters deal specifically with 
physiognomy, as was the practice in earlier treatises, physiognomic signs 
and evaluations pervade every part, whether dealing with temperament and 
кеа pect ofthe tty ch ior, prion, dima, (а, 
and 7), or with the various members, from head and chest to organs and 
legs (che 2-5). The fus chapter deron on the Ad Almansarem: presenting the 
indicators of temperament and so immediately defining the physiological 
foundations of the examination. In the following chapters assessment made on 
the single parts of the body is developed on three complementary levels, namely 
clinical, for sound health, physiological, to determine the type of tempera- 
ment, and physiognomic, to ascertain personality. The physiological and 
psychological aspects are attributed equal importance, and indeed almost 
total interchangeability. In the section dedicated to the head, for example, 
baldness, a sign of dyscrasia of the brain, comes close on flabbiness, indicative 
of cowardice, while alopecia, signalling harmful humours, is treated alongside 
healthy skin, which indicates eucrasia of the brain and courage.” In short, 
medical and physiognomic assessments are juxtaposed on the same level, 
temperament underlying both physical state and psychological trait. The sources. 
cited by al-Ghazali are, as usual, both medical (Galen, ‘some physicians’) and 
physiognomic (ashab al-finisa), together with wide-ranging writers like Ibn 
al-Jawai and Jahiz (d. 255/868). 





vit 


Tells cognition of the common سس‎ вой procedural founds 
tions of physiognomy and medicine is attested with the utmost clarity in the 
tior tte on ithe. ерде Ве Rit bt la эшм rupes p 





quite clearly when the TK Polemon in 
the field to two categories of ы (atibb@) and 
‘munajimin)—who apply principles to determine people's character 


ona 
and nature. Nevertheless, the insistence on logical-analogical (уф) and 


"май ûli rita mast m al fet, Cambridge Univeiy Library. MS Or, 1085 fon 
иа. 

7 Ed. Harun (2411/0991) L 421-42. 
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‘empirical (tajriba) paradigms, and on the need to practise the discipline with 
prudence and to work on the basis of close observation, signals a distinctly 
medical environment: in fact, ‘physiognomy is a science of experience, resem- 
blance, careful consideration, caution and analogical reasoning.” Moreover, it is 
founded on inference (istidlal), legitimated by resemblance, and at the same time 
оп experience (tajriba). Thus again we have the two fundamental principles 
of medicine according to the Hippocratic aphorism ‘medicine is experience 
and [reasoning through) analogy’. The firs stage in physiognomic procedure is 
collection of data (the other two are comparison with data of physiognomic 
significance and analogical deduction that leads to formulation of judgement),”* 


inference the author has recourse to notions of humoral physiology typical 
of medicine. 

In this respect the treatise by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), which 
is based, with considerable expansion, on Ps.-Aristotle, emerges as a work 
of exemplary clarity and systematic exposition. The points present in the brief. 
text by Ps.-Aristotle are reformulated on the basis of material drawn from 
4d Aimenseren thus ning fem Ba with muc acing, Hera the pre 
again of Hippocratic origin, is the correspondence between psyche (nafs) and 
temperament (miza) which had already found expression in Ps-Aristoti. 
Now, , the stress is on the common physiological foundations 
of character and appearance,” and this is also used to account for the difference 
between male and female.”* This subject was already present in the Greek 





to account for the differences in male and female, while Ps.-Aristotle only offers. 
vague reference to the moist nature of female creatures. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
returns to the two paradigms—male and female—but reinterprets them on the 
basis of temperamental physiology, extensive treatment of which precedes the 
by now familiar catalogue of characteristics. In this treatise we find the stress 
placed, possibly for the first time, and indeed very firmly, on the common 

jcal status of medicine and firdse: if the foundations of the latter 
science (im) rest on the natural sciences and are developed in the light 
of experience, then it is exactly like medicine, to the extent that any criticism 
levelled at physiognomy also strikes at medicine." Consistent with these 


Зе му Торыр Son Ман Kthosnd, ا‎ 

Ibid. fo.‏ ف 

75 Fake al-Din al-Razi, ed. Mourad (1999) 21 (88) атта [Aude Lima еН l-záhira 
an VL miadg kart 

TA RA. M y бе ques ben ie jux dr pensi کے‎ бе mee ond id айа 


Valent er chef f bash ih we de ل سدع‎ a dra 
7 Ibid. 6 (78). The criticisms mentioned by Fabr al-Din al-Razi probably came from Ibn Rushd, 
lamenting the shaky scientific satu of 


premisses, and the scheme proposed in Ad Almansorem, 
he deems knowledge of the human body necessary on both anatomical and 
the physic must be with 


typically 
much that of a physician with particular skills in the semiotic 
‘The author now proceeds to bring the areas of overlap between the 


two disciplines into yet greater clarity. Discussing the methods of inference, 
End in parc he hope src ee а н ы бы сөм рота 
are applied in and in support of the obser- 


sit’ de ame pogo dais commentary ont Peni 
of Hippocrates previously cited by Hunayn in his glosses оп Ps.-Aristotle."” 
Moreover, when setting out the criteria for assessment he stresses the need 
to being prt pereernce and experience to bes, junt osin medicine, н 
and the other arts?! In this passage, where reference is made to Ptolemy, 

the author takes astrology together with medicine and physiognomy in his 
considerations, but the reason lies not so much in common scientific principles 
as in the same semiotic procedure which permits interpretation of signs 
{aad орсон) and evidential inreace. Sincu however, inference cun lad io 
the wrong results if the premisses are no more than plausible or probable, as is 
the case with physiognomy, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi feels the need to determine 
which are the most reliable signs (and, by its very nature, the need points 
up а certain weakness in the criteria for logical soundness, which Aristotle 
himself had sought to strengthen"): of necessity these must be the fundamental 


we have the signs offered by resemblance to animals, which rest solely 
оп analogical criteria and prove weaker at the logical level inasmuch as they 
are associated with a pre-established system of reference offering clues rather 
than sound evidence. 

‘Thus in the rigorous treatment accomplished by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi the 
analogical basis is found to be weaker than the physiological basis, which rests 
on the necessity of a clear correspondence between physiology and psychology. 


7^ Wid. 6-9 (79-80). 

7 ibid. 19 (87). 

ный 7-8 (52-9). 

7 Mid. 28 (92). 

А CE ibid. 7 (79). a partial citation of an aphorism in the pseudonymous) Karpos, arguing that 
the astrologer can judge (4) on the basis of his own iuminated intuition, and ( бот erutior. 
signs. and that the physiognomist does the same: in the fist case they are prided by а mystic буйы. 
the insight that God inspires in the chosen few, while in the latter case they proceed by sentic 
ntas and the обете procedures they have Heart. 

© With the three assumptions of Prior Алуна 2. 70° f: see Raina (1993) 20, Boys Stones, 
above, Ch. 2, pp. 6675. 

7 Hd. Mourad 28 (93). 
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‘This accounts for the ample room he dedicates to the description of the nine 


physical 

and consistently complementary, as we shall later see in the treatise on the 
acquisition of slaves by al-Amshati. The description of the temperament of 
the principal organs (brain and heart) is clearly inspired by the indications set out 
in the second book of Ad Almansorem, where a specific correlation is postulated 
between the temperament of these organs and of the body as a whole: the more 
closely the temperament of the body matches that of the brain and heart, the more 
positive this correlation will prove.” Thus in the approach adopted throughout it 
is the physical datum of the temperament that constitutes the i 

element between outer and inner self, both in the clinical semiotic identification of 
symptoms and in the semiotic detection of the signs of the psyche, and it 
consequently figures as the necessary theoretical premiss of the following part 
dealing with physiognomic interpretation of the various members. Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi's treatise develops and consolidates the scientific foundation of 


RE or physiognomic‏ سس а аа‏ لاس mme Ма,‏ ايسا 
literature, including works by al-Dimashaj, Ibn al-Akfani, and al-Amshati, who‏ 


to reckon with it. An interesting reinterpretation of the scientific foundations 
їп theological terms was advanced by Iba ‘Arabi (m. 638/1240), the great 
Andalusian mystic, who is mentioned as one of the major physiognomic 
authorities in later sources. He addresses the subject in two works: al-Tadbindt 
al-ilahiyya fi isldh al-mamlaka al-insdniyya (Divine Regulations for the Improve- 
ment of the Human Realm), and, at considerably greater length, in al-Futiahat 
al-Makkiyya (Meccan Triumphs). Iba ‘Arabi approaches the matter starting from 
the well-known dichotomy between firdsa shar'iyya, of an intuitive nature, a gift 
of God to the chosen few, and fintsa hikmiyya, an inferential process that 
сап be communicated and learnt, and upon which those not so chosen, and 
lacking the divine light, must rely to select the company they should keep or the 
subjects with whom they may collaborate profitably.” The former, shorter 
treatise contains concise illustration of the aims, essentially political (as indeed 
also in the Secretum secretorum," quoted directly for the signs of the various 


ыа э (95) © 

* Ed. Sidi 79. 

3 Ton "Arabi (1919) 61 (for the phyiognomi part 
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members), a brief description of the two types of fintsa, and a succinct review 
of the signs of the various members with a description of the eucratic 
temperament, expressly attributed to the Prophet—all derived from medical 


For exposition of the theoretical premisses and broader contextualization of the 
foundations, we must look to the Meccan Triumphs,” where the main body of text. 
is preceded by a detailed theoretical introduction. The chapter dedicated to firdsa 
opens with an etymological note, and goes on immediately to define the 
Bipartition between the types. divine (Re) und natural (ja y) or cent 
(Айуу), the former, of a more general nature, based on spiritual and 
psychological signs, the latter on natural and temperamental ones." Lacking the. 
ethical scope of the divine type, the latter seeks to identify the personality traits of 
individuals. The basic principles of scientific firdsa are explained by invoking the 
Белеме humeri physiology and the notions of element انط‎ 


mention of the creative work of God is recurrent, resulting in a sort of humorally 
орен бишь. God coon the базена ie апы зой Ug bes 
from the four humours (tad, akhldt). The psychological, and 

ethical aspects go hand in hand: disease and unseemly behaviour derive from a 
humoral imbalance, which the scientific physician must rebalance and the divine 
physician (the Prophet or a sage) must rectify with admonition.” Evidently the 
assessment of dyscrasia is not only clinical but also ethical, and a balanced 
temperament ensures sound morals (significantly this is the temperament 
represented by the Prophet in al-Tadbirat al-ildhiyya) and positive traits in 
behaviour, defined in essentially ethical terms as upright (mustagima), creditable 
(mustahsana), and commendable (mahmiida).”* The composition of the eucratic. 
temperament is, of course, a divine creation, described in detail by Ibn ‘Arabi as. 
coming about through a combination of divine choice of eucratic parents, a 
favourable astral situation, and a happy balance in elements of diet and 
environment. Thus genetics, astrology, dietetics, and environment combine as a 
prep A DKU yd, سين دمت‎ DE FUA CME priae 
whole in a micro-macrocosmic interrelation.”* On the other hand, the signs of the 
various members are described with no particular theoretical elaboration, and the 
material is drawn—as the author explicitly acknowledges—from the fields of 
medicine and the natural sciences, both being involved in the = 
Characteristic of this treatise is a constant mixing together of medical knowledge, 
ethical evaluation, and religious belief, with the result that material moulded by 
other nohoia lone s sete eon of iets لصت‎ Sows frinn йә 
pen of Ibn ‘Arabi as a sustained hymn to creation. Moreover, the mystic and 


т ва ‘Arabi (1919) 162-4. 
Т ba "Arabi (1299/1876) à. 235-40. 
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(inferior) scientific ла are taken together in close connection, and together 
elaborated upon, which marks this treatise out from other canonical studies where 
the mystic firdsa receives only brief mention before a lengthy exposition of the 
scientific 


By devoting to physiognomy an treatment of the philosophical 
and scientific aspects and thereby bringing a degree of autonomy and scientific 
dignity to a discipline balanced. rigour and the 


between scientific 

‘vagueness of the divinatory arts, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi had set 
а pattern that was to be followed in two later treatises of some importance. 
The first, entitled Kitab al-firdsa (Book of Physiognomy),?* was the fruit of the 


labours of (Shams al-Din) al-Dimasbqi (d. 727/1327), also known as Shaykh 
al-Rabwa, 





and cosmology. 

of the physiognomic learning of the times, with the declared aim of being 
fully comprehensive. Al-Dimashqi drew upon the by now canonical sources 
of the sector (al-Shafi,”” Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Ibn ‘Arabi, Aristotle, 
Polemon,'® Hippocrates and Rhazes (plus three unidentifiable Indian sources 
cited in abbreviated form with an identifying sign). The second discourse 
contains a substantial section on the excellence of finisa, asserted on grounds 
both religious (the canonical sources) and rational, faithfully following the text 
Sf ful Dh RA Ты ine rds мк ы sche ee о gl 
social relations thanks to the knowledge it provides about characters, its 
‘empirical validity has been tested by animal trainers, it is founded on scientific 
principles, based on temperamental physiology, and it has a rightful place 
among the natural sciences. In fact, here too we find temperament iden- 
tified as the intermediary element between outer and inner, which must 





position with medicine, having in common the same foundations of the natural 
Sciences which are elaborated in the light of experience, "^ with the effect that 
any criticism of the one will also apply to the other. This is clearly the same line 


P Thus on the te page of Bursa, MS Hûseyin Celebi 882: in the Cairo edition of 1299/1882, 
however, itis given as Kitab alioa fi hn айы, and also in various other MSS (see Fahd 
1966: 386 n. 2). Here we use the Bursa MS, which а a copy from the autograph. The two Cairo 
editions show à number of significact differences rom thin terms of contents (for example. the 
chapter on slaves is mang, and there are additional chapters on the astrolopcal signs and to 
ааа оаа 

of physiognomic learning of rhe imam al-Shafi isin fact quite interesting and Û 

Mp nae teh يعمس سدح‎ ма ткани o dim a econ r 
the technical sense of the term): 1 have not yer had the opportunity to consult the Кыа Я tabs? 
lander his name in Tunis, Dir al-kutub al-wataniyya, Haran Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhib no. 18020, but 
the title suggests the field of humoral physiology. For farther discussion sec Hoyland in thi volume, 
Ch, 5 pp. 241-3. 
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of reasoning taken by the philosopher and theologian Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 


to the underlying text is significant of the autonomy of a genre of physiognomic 
learning by now thoroughly canonized and indeed in fair demand by virtue 
of its generally acknowledged utility. "* We have a further, significant addition 


Ibn al-Akfani and Ibn Butlan make passing reference to a female physiognomy 
(firdsat al-nisd?, the former associating it with the literature on slaves in general 
and erotological studies and undertaking to write a specific treatise on the 
subject, "* the latter glossing over a subject that offended his sense of decency 
with—so he deemed them—obscene expressions. If we still find reference 
here to the disciplinary links with divinatory arts such as astrology and various 


тө Fo. 36, cf. Fakhr al-Din ab-Rani 7 (78). 
“© According to the numbering of the Bursa MS, fo. 10" probably some papes are mining from 
eidem ccnl ca fa. Ph a трдн on nes pups und t Ciro lm gon e 
Fo 107 medion disla mio Kudi | Mans Get wa Malden dt бита quamus rem арат 


79 tba ab Alani, Дим altos f Vor lindas, Pai, BNF, тн. arabe 2762 fo. 27°. We propose 
to th ساس م سسا‎ th cote a, rns br ino ft a 
ich, lying between phytiognomy, teates on slaves and erotology, became a genre on its 
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other sciences having to do with physiognomy, the connection with medical 
learning is confirmed both in the organization of the treatise and in the attention 
dedicated to the principles of humoral physiology, adopting 
the scheme pioneered by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi. 

"The same type of organization can be seen in the treatise by the Egypti 
physician Ibn al-Akfani, Ikmal al-siydsa fi îlm al-firdsa (Perfection of the Conduct 
of the Science of Physiognomy), which we have already had occasion to mention. 


physiognomists (шо, Polemon, Hippocrates го, Fur al-Din a Ras, 
al-Shafi'i, and Ibn ‘Arabi) on the various signs. The introductory part, defining 
the science, its aims, and its utility, and setting out the theoretical principles, 
once states the assumption of а character-temperament 
but its equal standing with medicine is asserted in more 

seme a p one нми, Te bas vee ийсе madida) wile би 
epistemological justification is less comprehensive, that physiognomy 
is purely empirical, which detracts from its status." Nevertheless, to dignify 
the exclusively empirical foundations, which are likened to the practice of animal 
breeders and the knowledge they accrue of the animals’ characters, the author 
invokes as necessary the knowledge of the temperaments, in the case of human 
beings, and of the related signs manifested in the members. Only the signs 
saccited with ораап, sad thos айо those of ых sod aga, canbe drm 
upon for physiognomic inference since the psychological traits connected with 
them are inherent in the physical nature itself of the individual. Conversely, signs 
that are not natural but associated with use of the intellect, and therefore 
not inherent in the physical nature of the individual, cannot be taken to serve 
for reliable inferences. 

‘The physiological nature of the sign and consequent legitimacy of physiog- 
nomic inference are here enunciated with a perspicuity that arguably places 
this treatise in a class of its own. At the same time, we have distinct echoes here 
of the controversy underlying the discussion between Polemon and Hippocrates 
in dbesseckon th whlch we bagan di chapan: ait ndon of би some ld 
by the TK Polemon on the scant reliability of physiognomic signs generated 
by илт (afisciation, aria), which are due tothe dinortiag action of the 
intellect." In this connection it is worth noting that for Ibn al-Akfani the 


190 fon al-Akfani, fo. 27. 
1 Ibid. o. 2: "he foundations and divisions of this scence art empirical’ (»o-ordla АМЫ 
Li we forks tapings): contre Fuhr al-Din si Rani, who spesa of anos foundations 
is rid tajribiyya). 
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soundness of the zoological method lies in the reliability of the signs: untouched 
by any regulating action of the intellect, animals react solely as their tempera- 
ment leads them to, and the analogy between man and animal ultimately hes in 
an analogy of elements and humours—physical attributes—rather than super- 
ficial similarities in appearance."'* The fact that physiognomic inference cannot 
be based on signs that do not belong to the realm of temperament! 
demonstrates just how deeply finisa is rooted in medicine, and in particular in 
the humoral physiology which constitutes its basis. In this we see a return to the 
зорі рала ‘hich tad given vay we the тишү empiria sue 
of physiognomy: asserting the physiological foundations of semi 
general and in particular at the level of clinical semiotics, “Aca 
paraphrases the oft-cited passage of Galen's commentary on the Epidemics 
where it is sid that the physician can formulate diagnostic prognoses on the. 
basis of physical similarities." Temperamental physiology also underlies 








if the Indians have a certain character it is not because they are Indians, 
but because of the mizaj shared by all the individuals belonging to that race. "^ 
Much the same can be said of the zoological method, where the human-animal 
analogy rests not so much on a superficial physical resemblance—as it did, 
for example, in the treatises of Polemon and Ps.-Aristotle—as on a common 
temperament: a man showing features corresponding to the hot temperament — 
a sign of courage in man and lion alike—is accordingly judged brave. 
The intermediate term between animal and man is explicitly identified in 
temperament, and not external resemblance ''* 

"The criterion of ‘maximum relevance’ (physiologically justified), which 
attributes to certain body parts the greatest semantic pregnancy 
for determining personal traits, had already been enounced by Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, and we find it taken up by Ibn al-Akfani without any particular 
originality. Here is the hierarchy of signs (mardtib al-adilla), the most reliable 


н Fo. 4°. The examples of justified analogy—physical, and ibus in character, too— between. 
men and animals closely resemble those io the tradition of the Arabic Ps Polemon: see, e, the 
Topkapı recension, MS Ahmet ПІ 324, fos. 18° E 

"tA, fa Ps мым М یسم‎ Ui ‘ph wei EM mat 


itself completely free from some of the divinatory sciences, which are 
considered part of the discipline and are listed at the end of the theoretical 
introduction—although what all of these sciences share with it is the evidential 
paradigm rather than deep theoretical foundations. In the chapters that follow 
the single parts of the body are described in what had by then become the 
canonical (and physiognomically hierarchic) order а capite ad calcem, 
following a bipartite scheme beginning with description of the optimal form 
and then going on to the various features and their ‘significance. 
Evident in this scheme is the return to the Aristotelian model of merriotës 
as а balance between two extremes, but also the eucratic model typical 





i in characterological description, is 
bela wa den (Abs o Gamo, by which И тени Hlppocroes tie 


тө qd, fo St 
P1 bidl fou 15-26. 
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Waters, Places, ™ a medical source belonging to the specialists’ cultural baggage. 
However, a clearer picture of the background to the work of Ibn al-Akfani 
emerges when we turn our attention to the zoological information: the sources 
cited do not include Polemon, although his treatise contained a lengthy 
zoological section, but we do find Aristotle, the versatile Jahiz, who draws 
copiously on the zoological output of the Stagirite in his Kitdb al-hayawán 
(Bool Animal and above all he physician fon Abi Ashath (d. 0970), 


is tradition, 

systematically with the animal world on the basis of humoral theory, and 
describing each category of animals in temperamental terms. Preserved as far 
5 we know oniy а the Oxford codex инок, the book enjoyed prent renown 


among Arab scholars, as indeed is attested by the numerous references made 
ло it by later authors." The choice here made, which is strongly marked 
from an ideological point of view, sees the symbolic culmination of the 


уш 


Although its development is fairly linear, the theoretical ambivalence 
of physiognomy, hanging in the balance between scientific certitude and 
divinatory conjecture in the name of a common semiotic paradigm, causes 
it to veer now to one side, now to the other. The tendency to 

physiognomic signs from their scientific frame of reference is attested by the dry, 


of an ominous or divinatory nature in general. Indeed, in a certain sense the 
medical semiotics that acted as a powerful motor for the discipline is broadened 
into a more general science of the sign. This semiological perspective is what 
we find, for example, in the Kitdb al-dald'l (Book of Signs) of the Nestorian 
Ibn Bahlul (or Bar Bahlul; fourth/tenth century), "* an author who was famous 
аз а lexicographer and translator and who studied medicine in his youth. 


"Known in Arabic as Kitab a-ha на-на e افلس‎ or Kit al анна wa bole: 
Ibn Abi Unybra 31 Müllers Rida. 
" Oxford, Bodleian Library. MS Arab. 456. 6 Huntington 534, би. M7-500^ see Uri (1787) 
117, nd on the work and ts fortuner Krak (1986) 47-8 
"On the author and the work, see GAS vi. 21, i. 332-3; Ulmann (1970) 102; Fahd (1966) 
225-4 Habbi (1984); Lamoren (1999). 
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The book is an example of what is called the тайата genre,"** and probably 
written in ло 942. It is a veritable encyclopedia of all the signs, divided into forty- 
nine chapters. Here we find the omens that can be drawn from the seasons, 
most, d wk ليده‎ Бош the عماس‎ lend od ine ager with 
the signs of diseases, the symptoms of poisoning, meteorological signs, 

imma Thee pti cepe a ak AQ UR‏ رصماي 
and one on the signs to take account of when acquiring slaves (ch. 46);‏ 
both faithfully cite Rhazes’ Ad Almansorem. However, the two chapters which‏ 
are consecutive in Rhazes (in order: humoral physiology, signs of humours,‏ 
anil se di‏ لمعو سيول سم مد راس alton ol ioa‏ 


the semiotic link that creates common ground between physiognomy and the 
slave trade, Moreover, humoral physiology is no longer the necessary 

for physiognomic inference, but is treated separately after it (ch. 45), between 
poisons and the examination of slaves. Consequently, all we are left with are two 
lists of—apparently disconnected—signs. 

‘The tendency of the clinical semiotic perspective to slip into a more generi- 
cally semiological mode is also to be seen in the later physiognomic 
tradition in the person of Giovan Bata Dalla Porta, who aspired to achieve 
a ‘semeiotica universale "7 with his works Coelestis De humana 
physiognomonia, and Phitognomonica. The same tendency is also to be seen 
in the Qabs al-amwár wa-bahjat al-asrdr (The Lighting of Lights and the Splendour 
of Secrets), preserved in a Leiden manuscript (Universiteitsbibliotheek, Or. 5, 
catalogue no. 1220), a work of a composite nature containing in twenty chapters. 
notions of astrological, erotological, y, hermetic, and medical interest. 
аи лынды aol HAM 38 which, as the title makes clear, 
is а rearrangement of the last part of the famous Secretum secretorum, 
also known as the Kitab al-sidsa ft tadbir al-ritsa (Book of Government and 


ing physiognomi tionably 
ia th adil fold Mag de conca t سمس‎ (ela cad eco 


ае The term indicates а composition of a divinatory nature: Fahd (1991), «Е (1966) 144 
"26 Translation and comment in Gherseti (2001). 
ш Atrimi (2002) 57-4. 
translation, snd annotation in Ghersenti (1994). 
"29 Ahmet Ш, 3207, fos. 78* ff explicitly mentioned in a Fas fi L'oyn al-mokmiada preserved ia 
Bursa, MS Hüseyin Çelebi, 882, б. S. 
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š 


(frida), and the idea of the ‘decoction’ of the humours receive no more detailed 
treatment or searching discussion here than in the Secretum secretorum, they 
do make an appearance as background material. 


Despite developments at a purely semiological level and mechanistic appli- 
datione which were dicated by the nerds for practical usage vo боеп 
claimed as one of its great virtues, physiognomy in the Arabic-lsamic 

world established important links with the epistemologically strong discipline 
of medicine, sharing with i-r ош sources underline cie seme snaogal 


principe of Ys analogy is a scientific paradigm. 
linguistic thinking that permeates the mentality 
classical age, and it is probably to this common 
paradigm that the pseudo-science of physiognomy owed its success in the Arab 
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Polemon’s Physiognomy in the 
Arabic Tradition 


Antonella Ghersetti with Simon Swain” 


In his Kitab al-hayawän (Book of Animals) al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) includes 
three quotations from Polemon on the pigeon (al-hamám) None of them is 
‘extant in the manuscripts of the Arabic tradition which are considered in this 
chapter. The passages quoted refer to suggestions by Polemon about the 
suitability of pigeons as pets. They have a zoological character rather than 


and might just indicate the existence of a recension of the work which has not 
been preserved.” In any case they prove that both the work and its author were 
well known in the third century an/ninth century aD. 

In the Arabic tradition there is, as we have seen in Ch. 5, a kind of myth 
around the personality of Polemon and his skills as а physiognomist. His name 
is in fact mentioned in almost all the sources in connection with his treatise, 
and he is defined as ‘Master of Physiognomy’ by antonomasia. Under the entry 
Aflimûn the well-known seventh/thirteenth-century biographer Ibn al-Qifti 
describes him not as a philosopher or as the thetorician he really was, but 
as а scientist and an expert on physiognomy who was a contemporary 
of Hippocrates: 


Polemon was outstanding and great, and expert in one of the natural sciences. He was 
contemporary ‘with рро aad, 1 dinh of Syrien origin. He vat «speci in 
physiognomy and about it; when he saw somebody and his constitution 
he could infer his character. He is the author of а well-known treatise on this subject, 
which has been translated from Greek into Arabic. There is also a strange story about him 
and the companions of Hippocrates...” 


} Simon Swain is responsible for the comparative table and for па 7. 16-40. 
£ d Harun, i 146, 269, 294. CE Hoyland, Ch 5 p. 236, 

? Though the anecdotal. oral tradition of the Greek sages (hada à perhaps» ker source 
the могу about the vefunem (naf) of the dove (p. 284 Haron ө epic a hadith anecdote). CE 
similarly sayings of Polemon in Mubashshir iba Fatih, Hoyland. Ch. 5, p. 238. 

? татал al натй, ed. Lippert р. 60. Ibe al hh: direc us tothe biography of Hippocrates 
forthe fll version of he tory, pp. 91-2 
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‘The best witness to the myth of Polemon is indeed the well-known anecdote 
Ibn al-Qifti refers to, which was incorporated in the Istanbul recension of his 
‘work (henceforth TK)—probably for the first time—and is presented in Arabic 
and English in Ch. 9 of this volume. 

The celebrity of Polemon as an authority in the field of physiognomy 
is attested by pseudonymous attributions in Arabic. Sometimes the presence 
of the Hippocrates anecdote before a list of physiognomical signs constitutes 
the pretext for the false attribution, as in the case of the short treatise preserved 
in the Vatican Library (see 1. ii. 3 and IL ii. 3 below), In another case, the 
St Petersburg text (see 1. it, 2 and П. îi. 2), a treatise dealing with temperaments 
ae ee is attributed to Polemon simply because of his fame. 

а physiognomist. He is mentioned in more than one source as the author 
AX rhe al Ce سويت‎ e£ wba ic роты ba ut Seon eke 
‘manuscripts (see below, II. i. 20). His name also appears in another small work 
(the Physiognomonia Gothana; below 1. ii. 4), which is based on the third part of 
the Kitab al-firdsa of the theologian and philosopher Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 606/1209).* The attribution to Polemon of two longer treatises—the TK 
recension—has far more justification. However, these texts are not ‘by’ Polemon 
but represent major reworkings of what seems to be the lost original Arabic 
translation (PA), which is the source of all the surviving Arabic Polemoniana 
including the Leiden recension. 

This rather puzzling situation is well summarized in T. Fahd's words: 
"Les manuscrits de son œuvre présentent des divergences importantes; seule 
une étude comparative approfondie permettrait d'en retrouver la structure 
primitive.” While we remain very sceptical about the possibility of finding 
the ‘primitive structure’ of the book as it appeared in Arabic unless new 
manuscripts are discovered, we nevertheless believe that an analysis of the 
various physiognomical works presented under the name of Polemon will be 
useful both for clarifying the problem of pseudonymous attributions and for 
fulfilling one of this project's major aims of studying the transmission 
of physiognomical knowledge from Classical Antiquity to medieval Islam. 

‘The following is, then, an attempt to present the extant manuscripts of the 
Arabic Polemon together with the major Ps.-Polemonic material. What we may 
suppose to be closest to the original text of Polemon in Arabic translation 
عمط‎ been preserved in the Leiden manuscript edited and translated in this 
volume by Robert Hoyland (Ch. 8). It is virtually certain that the TK recension, 





* The second half of the Goths recension draws tke Fakhr al-Din (for whom see text and 
teanlation in Mourad 1939) on the Kish Гани fbb (the Ad Almaravem) of the ea 
Abu Bakr al-Ran (Races: d 31925) Fae al Die Мати inchdes additonal materia! from 
Polemon and Ps -Aristote (c. Grignachi 1976: 39), aswell as having hs own theoretical input 

Y Fabd (196) 386 

* The бна collected are based on the persai of ће catalogues of Arabic талака kept in 
European and other Блез which were avaiable 10 me, and principally those kept in the 
niveniteitibibiotheek Leiden, n the Univenit Ca’ Forcan, in Venice. in the Universit de Lidge, 
and in my private collection. Only testes carrying the name of Polemon in the titie hive been 
included in the list. which is not of course exhastive, nor pretends Yo be 
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which is partly translated in Ch. 9, represents an alternative direct reworking 
‘of PA." All the other texts we have been able to consult are epitomized and 
elaborated versions of TK or the results of false attributions, They show clearly 
the importance attributed to Polemon’s treatise in Islamic culture. 


1. LIST OF SOURCES 


(i) The Arabic Polemon: Manuscripts 


Kitab Afliman fi Lfirdsa, Leiden, Bibliotheek der Universiteit, Or. 198, fos. 

2-50", clearly written naskhi, cm 185 x 13.5, occasionally vocalized, 

15 lines per page, dated Damascus 757/1356 (de Jong and de Goeje 1865: 

165-8, no, 1206; NB: "1206' should not be used to designate the MS). 

Kitab Aflümün fi lfiråsa wa-t-tawassum, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi 

Kütüphanesi, Ahmet IIl 3207, fos 33*-75*, beautiful naskhi, cm 

205 x 13, almost completely vocalized, 15 lines per page, dated 680/ 

1281 (Karatay 1966: 90, no. 7484). 

|. Kitab Aflimüm fi ‘ilm al-firdsa, Topkapı Saray: Müxesi Kütüphanesi, 
Ahmet Ш 3245, 65 fos, beautiful naskhi, cm 24.5 x 17, completely 
vocalized, 9 lines per page, not dated (ibid., no. 7485). 

|. Kitab li-Falimün. . .fî -firdsa, Manisa I Halk Kütüphanesi 1556, 66 fos. 
beautiful naskhi, cm 19x 14, completely vocalized, 9 lines per page, 
not dated. 

5a. Nuruosmaniye 1957 (Hajji Khalifa, ed. Flügel, vii. 297), 135 fos, fully 
vocalized, 9 lines per page; see Foerster i, pp. bocxvii-cxi. 

Sh Nuruosmaniye, Defier no. 2584, the sume (7) ee Noraoumaniye 1957 
(sce Witkam 2004: 45 bibliography; cf. Holford-Strevens 1997: 115). 
6. Quotations in al-Dimashqi, Кий} al-sivtsa ft Wm al-frdsa (see eg 
Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3589; Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, 
ms. arabe 5928; Bursa inebey Il Halk Kütüphanesi, Hüseyin Çelebi 882; 
printed edition Cairo 1299/1882, cf. Hoffmann ap. Foerster i. 96 “quam 

neglegentissime edito’; further, Il. i. 6 below). 


5 


? Note errors and displacements of material in Leiden corresponding to the portraits of the 
‘Biter, and Mild types of Ad. BS2-4 and Anon. Lat. 98-100 (i) In Leiden we have chs. 





that the Leiden Polemon represents ater confusion. 
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7. Aleppo Ahmadiyya 1370: edited by M. R. al-Tabbakh; see 1, ii, 2 for 
details. 


(iî) Manuscripts of Ps.-Polemon 


1. Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet III 3207, fos. 75*-92*; see below under П. i. 2(0. 
2. Maqûla li-Aglimüm fî taba li-Abî "Ali b. Sind (2), St Petersburg 
‘State University Scientific Library, Oriental Section, MS Arab. 678 h, fos. 
108*-1 H4*, nastaliq, 18 lines per page, copied in 1049/1640 (Frolova and 
Deryagina 1996: 182, no. 928). 
|. т al. firdsa I-tabiiyya wa-huwa îlm bi-wnir badaniyya zdhira tadull ‘ald 
má khafiya min al-sajtyd wa-l-akhlag гау Iflamun, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Borgiani arabi 260, fos. 384°-387", modern Western writing, 
cm 20 x 13, not vocalized, 22 lines per page, not dated (Levi della Vida 


1935: 273). 
Gothana. MS Gotha ar. 85: see Pertsch 1878-92, i. 151, 
Foerster, i, p. cbxxvii й, 147-60 (Latin translation). 


- 


* 


(iii) Printed Editions 


‚ Kitab Aflimün ftl finisa, ed. G. Hoffmann (Foerster i. 98-294). 
E Kê an айыы Mili vec mal dies ies БАН: 
Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyà al-Rázi, ed. M. R. al-Tabbakh, Aleppo 
(1347/1929): uncritical edition based on MS 1370, Aleppo, Maktaba 
Ahmadiyya (cf. Zonta 1992: 27 n. 82; Fahd 1966: 385 n. 2 erroneously 
identifies it with the Ре Роста Соба ar. 83). The text corraponde 


al-Firisa li-Fllamtün al-hakim e ya pal m frase EAN ваг 
‘Muhammad b. Zakariyyà al-R&zi (|Cairo]: Maktabat al-thaqafa al-diniyya, 
1421/2001), 72 рр: a popular edition of Tabbakh without his brief 
introduction. 


11. DESCRIPTION OF SOURCES 


(i) Manuscripts of the Arabic Polemon 
1. Leiden or. 198 


‘See above. The Kitab fi lfirisa, fos. 29-50", is followed in the same hand by the 
Kitab al-iüfa wa-l-zajr, fos. 50-72", a treatise of ‘divination and augury 
according to the discipline of the Persians and others’ ascribed to Jahiz and 
other material relating to Indian and Persian physiognomy, and finally the 
bab min al-istidlàl bi l-firäsa, fos. 720-76“, a short treatise of physiognomical 
deduction from spots and pimples allegedly based on Hippocrates and translated 
by Hunayn ibn Ishaq. 
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2 тарар Бн если 


This manuscript con 
ee 32: hia f fie he Ante vaniain of the 


Ps.-Aristotelian Physiognomy by 

GE Ee SEU EM مو و صر‎ E EERE 

be analysed below, IIL i, with the other TK text. 

(iste PES s clle c bx denote Lone MGE 
Polemon (wu-li-Aflimün f firásati[-nisa") mentioned by Ibn al-Akfani and 
Hajji Khalifa, which is in fact a treatise of erotology already known in the 
10th c. as Kitab al-bah? The same text is preserved in a manuscript at 
Granada, Sacro Monte, under the title Kitab al-bah... wadda'ahu Aflimûn 
al-faylasûf'" and in MS Ar. 5367, Tehran University Library, under the 
title Кий al-bah wa-wasfal-nisa’ wa-khalwatihinna ... min Kitab Aflimim 
al-hakim sahib Kitab al-firàsa. 


3. Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3245 


‘This manuscript is not dated but was probably written in the 13th or 14th с; 
thee a mistake in the numestion of the olor fa; 48 is oe bit The cr 

is fully vocalized and has a beautiful, easily readable hand. The text preserved 
here is closely related to Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3207 and will be analysed 
below, IIL i. 


4. Manisa 1556 


This manuscript, in a beautiful and easy to read naskhi, has no colophon and 
is not dated. It was probably written in the 13th or 14th c. The text of the Kit 
al-firisa is preserved in fos. 1°-66; it is the same as Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 
3245. Both were most probably copied from the same source: there is no 
significant difference in readings, except in two cases: Manisa fo. 14" has al-ibil 
‘the camel instead of al aad the Hon’ in Topkapi Stay, Ahmet Ш 3245 fo. 
1661 Manisa fo. 22" has mudawwar al-ra ‘with a round head" instead of idha 
nazarta ‘if you observe’ in Topkapi Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3245 fo. 23°. 


5. Nuruosmaniye 1957 


Left by Osman Ш to the Nuruosmaniye mosque in 1755 (see Holford-Strevens 
1997: 115 n. 74 correcting the report of Foerster i, p. xxxvii). А Latin translation 
of some parts of the text (by С. Hoffmann on the basis of notes taken by 
C. Lang) is published in Foerster i, pp. bocxvii-xcix. The passages translated 
demonstrate that the text derives from an interpolated version of Polemon, 


$ Ghenetti 19999). 

э See безет (19996). 

19 Asin Palacios (1911) 261-2 no. УП. 

'' А photocopy of this MS is held at the Univeriteitibbliodheek Leiden, or. 2841. 
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ere the original onder bas boen changed. Toeserconchdd (p xci) that the 
Nuruosmaniye codex was an epitome of Leiden, and—because of the several 
corruptions and interpolations—should not be used as a trusted source. 
But from a thorough comparison with the other Arabic versions itis reasonably 
certain that the text is an epitome of the tradition preserved in the two TK 
manuscripts; see further below, IIL i. 


6. Quotations in al-Dimashqi, Kitàb al-siyàsa fi îlm al-firasa 
Quotations of Polemon made by al-Dimashgi (d. 727/1327) in his Book 
of Physiognomy (Perfection of the Conduct of the Science of 

The comparison was made on the basis of MS Bursa, Hûseyin Celebi 882 which 
has been copied from the autograph. We have not used the Cairo edition (cf. L i. 
6) since it bears no indication of the manuscripts it is based on and furthermore 
has important differences in the arrangement and wording of the text. A 
comparison between the text of al-Dimashqi and the text of Polemon (Leiden 
and the TK recensions) was made on the chapters concerning head, hair, ears, 
and nose. Although al-Dimashqi is summarizing and his quotations are 
therefore not completely reliable as regards actual wording, the comparison 
of the texts shows clearly that he is dependent on the TK tradition rather than 
‘on the Leiden recension. In general there are many similarities with Topkapı 
Saray, Ahmet Ш 3207 and one or two signs are quoted verbatim from it; 
there is only one sentence identical with Leiden, and this is also found 

in Topkapi Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3207. 


(ii) Manuscripts of Ps.-Polemon 
1. Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3207, fos. 75°-92" 
See above under IL. i. 2(c). 


2, St Petersburg State University Scientific Library, Oriental Section, 
Arabic 678 

This treatise, which bears the title Мада li-Aglimn fi -taliT, was copied in 
1049/1640 at the Dêr al-saltana of Isfahan." It is not a work on 

and bas nothing in common with the genuine Arabic recensions of Polemon. 
Rather, it is a short treatise on the nature of living creatures, above all man, 
and the four elements (hot, cold, wet, dry) that determine their temperaments, 
The catalogue mentions a probable attribution to Ibn Sina (Avicenna), but there 
is no textual evidence to prove this. It may be remarked that the treatise is part 
of a majmiía which contains inter alia two works of Ibn Sina (Risalat al-arüs 
and Risala fi anna là makhafa fi l-mawt) that precede Ps.-Polemon: it is perhaps. 


© | wish to thank De Marina Karpovs of St Petersburg University Scientific Library for her 
promptness in sending a copy of the MS, and Professor Em Rervan of the Academy of Sciences 
of St Petersburg for his generous assistance in responding to my request. 
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because of this and because of the medical subject-matter of the treatise that 
Tbn Sina’s authorship has been proposed.” 
з. Dien Арин Vaticana; Бири Anab 250 

‘This phriognonicsd wet а part of а mincllancows volume of 474 fos, 
entitled Maymi al-funin (The Totality of Arts) and including fragments of 
various origin collected by Archbishop Giuseppe David (Yusuf Dawud) during 
а stay in Rome in 1849. The writing is modern and the presence of elements 
‘extraneous to the Arabic script (question marks indicating doubtful readings, 
brackets) must be stressed. The text has nothing to do with the work of 
Polemon: it is in fact the chapter on physiognomy from the Sirr al-asnir 
(Secret of Secrets), The text corresponds exactly to that edited by 'A.-R. Badawi 
(pp. 116 ff). The attribution to Polemon is due to the presence of the 
Hippocrates anecdote (cf. above) and demonstrates once again that in the 
Islamic world Polemon was considered the most authoritative source in 
the field of firisa 


11. COMPARISONS BETWEEN SOURCES 


(0 Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3207 and 3245 


(a) In 3207 the division into chapters is more in evidence than in 3245: (1) at 
the end of each chapter the scribe uses a formulaic closure (qad fassartu 
киткан وام لوم لسك مد ابا سرف‎ pes 
‘opening of the following chapter (wa-and mufassinun laka, “And 1 am 
explaining to you'), whereas the formulaic closure is lacking in 3245; 
(2) the titles of chapters are accorded a greater graphic emphasis. 

(b) There are some differences in the transcription of Greek and Latin names. 
For Hippocrates the standardized form Вита! (the normal transcription) 
is used in 3245 versus the more archaic Hiwafagritis (?) of 3207; the 
name of the emperor Hadrian is written аз Hadharyás (fo. 35") in 3245 
while the dots are lacking in 3207 (fo. 51*): probably the copist could not 
identify the name. The name of Polemon has different transcriptions in 
the two MSS: Aflimiin, Iflimün or Falimiin, Filimün in 3245, Aflämûn, 
Filamûn, or Filaman in 3207. 


SEN Newt eed iii 5 dio sage Me X مس‎ > dion d e 

Us кыгы. мө» scion chsh о t mer ма A B МЫ ia de 
anonymous treatise hept at the Zahiriyya in Damascus (see Ch. 9, p. 466) where Hippocrates is 
written as Hiblarári. Ibn Abi Usaybi's CUyûn aland fî абан а агы: d. Müller, р. 28= pp. 
48-9 Rida) says that the original form of his name in Greek is and he is called Hübupati 
but the Arabs ace in the habit of making names lighter and shortening the senses [Ibn abi Usayti's 
has just explained the literal meaning of the Greek mamme] and they made this mame lighter and said 
Abugrüt and Видра? 
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(9 The famous anecdote of Polemon and Hippocrates is more concise 
in 3245, where the character portrait of Polemon is lacking; in this part 
we find various elliptical expressions in comparison with 3207. 

(d) In the theoretical/methodological introduction, 3245 presents material 
ich is facking UO wert ivt si бий kate and then, we have 
supplementary categories of physiognomonists (eg. on nabdt al-ard, 
‘plants of the earth’, fos. 11*-12*), and some general considerations on the 
inductive sciences (1 

(6) Eleven animals listed in fo. 17*24 of 3245 are lacking in 3207 (fo. 43°). 
‘Among them is the pigeon. 

(f) Some portraits of people resembling animals in 3245 (fos. 18-23"), 
indecl by de words vidit егы i intel. fred! el 
bi..., ‘and when you consider someone. . ‚зге 
Ai sepas wrote beim Р бузугун 
otherwise known, since there is no trace of them in 3207 or Leiden, 

CO la the tof panis of the body and tek рррбароіо erpeatin 
there are about 20 omissions in 3245 in comparison with 

{ip Thea 3c à oe at ددا مسي لست‎ pensis xi a rik 
مك لأس‎ м ИШЕ rmi ы, Ne гак 
placed at the end of the text in 3207 (fos. 72°-74"). Therefore, while they 
эге apparently in the correct position, or anyhow in а more consistent 
position, im 3245 (where they are part of a chapter on human 
characters), they have probably been misplaced in 3207, where they 
follow the ethnic portraits. In these passages there are some slight 
differences in wording. 

(0 ec peragi pe (the philosophical man, the covetous man, 
the vic man) foe 72s L 279 13 of 3207 are locking im 345 

(0 At the end of 3207 (fo. 74°, L 5-75") there are some observations 
оп positive signs and some methodological notes on the interpretation 
Of бар» which are ching in 3245, These have most prabelly been 
misplaced, since they refer to the parts of the body and the general criteria 
for analysing them (cf. the title bab al-a'da, ‘chapter on parts of the body! 
limbs") which have been treated in the introductory part of the text. 

(0 There are various different readings: e.g 3207 has the rarer анна, ‘from 
where?’, "how come?’ (fo. 35°) instead of the common min ayna of 3245 

07 has al-sinnawr, ‘cat’ (fo. 43") instead of 3245 al-daywan, 

"tom cat’ (fo. 15°); 3207 has al-hamri ‘red’ (fo. 39") for 3245 al-safra, 
‘yellow’ (fo. 9%). 
Conclusions: in 3245 Greek names are written in a more standardized form 
and there are fewer grammatical mistakes. Nevertheless, the readings given by 
the scribe of 3207 are often more consistent with the sense, As regards the text 
in general, while some small parts extant in 3207 are absent from 3245 (and 

e EE a a le E 4 

important misplacements (№, j above). However, there are only 

Sigh difesencs Ia wording overall and it may be сорды! thatthe bee 

‘TK texts are variants. 
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(ii) Nuruosmaniye 1957 and Topkapı Sarayı Recension 


A comparison between the Latin excerpts published by Foerster and the TK texts 
shows that we are dealing with a summarized version of the same text in the 
Nuruosmaniye manuscript (cf. П. i. 5 above). While the wording is exactly 
the same, there are some omissions (e.g. in the chapter on ears), and in some 
cases long passages extant in the two TK manuscripts are lacking in 
Nuruosmaniye (e. the long dialogue between Hippocrates and Polemon and 
the long discussion of the three properties of the soul in the ‘preface’) It is most 
probably an epitome of the tradition preserved in Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 
3207 and 3245. 


(ili) Leiden Or. 198. 1 and Topkapı Saray: Recension 


(a) The material treated is the same but the subdivision into chapters is more 
precise in Leiden: for in the TK tradition al-afthàdh wa-l-rukab 
wa-l-süq wa-l-agdam (‘the thighs, the knees, the legs, and the feet’) and 
та bayna l-ka wa-l- urqûb (‘the part between the ankle and the heel) are 
treated in the same chapter, whereas in Leiden they are treated over five 
consecutive chapters (5-9). 

) Specific blocks of material appear in a different order: see below, where 
the contents of both traditions is set out comparatively. 

(9 The treatment of the body parts is in a different order: in Leiden the order 
is more or less upward, from feet to head (cf. Ps-Aristotle), whereas the 
opposite order is used in the TK tradition. The top-to-toe order is also 
found in later treatises of fria. It follows the Islamic-Galenic medical 
tradition.” 

(d) The TK texts begin with the long, spurious anecdote about Polemon 
and Hippocrates which stresses the physiognomical ability of Polemon. 
They also feature an introduction explaining the scientific basis of firdsa 
and the methods of physiognomical analysis. 

(д) In both the Leiden and TK texts the eye has a special status: in both the eye 
has first place, even if in what follows the order of the signs from the other 
body parts is reversed. It should be stressed that in the TK texts the eye is 
placed after the description of animals and stands at the beginning of the 
list of the parts. This is not consistent with Leiden, where it is in the very 
first place and all other signs are secondary to it. Nevertheless, the extent 
of the treatment in the TK tradition is much the same as Leiden at roughly 
30 per cent of the whole. 

f) In both the Leiden and the TK texts the block of the general elements 
(colour and hair, movement) which concern various parts of the body 
comes after the section on the individual members but does not have 
the same general arrangement. In Leiden the blocks limbs-colour/hair 
are separated by the section of ethnic portraits. 





"® Anon. Lat. abo uses a roughly top-totoe ordering. 
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(g) In general all the anecdotes and the personal experiences referred to 
by Polemon in Leiden (eg. in the chapter on the eye and chs. 68-70) have 
been deleted in the TK tradition. Only two Greek personal names 
have survived in the TK texts and these are found in the chapter on the 
е Акчу ie بسن‎ (indul sud бе enpero Вида 


(у The many айлын sted ia Leiden ch. 2 have been reduced in de TK 


passages concerning 
criteria and the portraits of male and female and the lion and leopard are 


exactly the same. 

( In the TK MSS ethnic names of the Islamic empire have been substituted 
for the ethnic names familiar to the classical Greeks which appear 
in Leiden chs. 31 and 35, though the '1 " of ch. 31 remain and the 
‘pure Greek’ type of ch. 35 also survives. 

(j) Some psychological portraits (based on an ethical evaluation) have 
been inserted into the TK MSS (ahi al-sharr, ahl al-thayr, ‘people 
of evil’, ‘people of good"); this kind of ethical evaluation based on the 
accomplishment of religious duties is also present elsewhere (e.g. Topkapı 
Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3207, fo. 70°). 


sign 
there are some examples of fa-qdi ‘ald in 3245. 


ТУ. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


We may divide the text of the Kitab al-firåsa in the Arabic tradition into 
two parts; a central unit (composed of the list of signs of body parts and the 


7^ They occur in Leiden in the same chapter, ch. 1 (АМ, A16). The other personal names in 
Leiden (abo in the eye chapter) are Laius, Oedipus, Pelops (AS), Aleqpés (АЦ), and Socrates and 
Apollo (A13). Note that Adamantius and his derivatives add only Thyestes (AS), Tereus (AS; see 
translation п. 14), and Heracles (B6: but ee translation п. 73). See also Ch. 3 п. 206 for the Homeric 
ames preserved by Bar Hebraeus. 

P alüie, meaning ‘ancient Greeks, The Byzantines, al-Rim, am mentioned im the 
зайца song with people of Syria, Hej, gina, Khurasan, China, sd Yemen. 
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choi pontine phe ple بوتس‎ ie seine don лада 
and Hippocrates, the theoretical/methodological introduction, and the psycho- 
logical portraits). The central unit is the more stable, as can be seen from the 
comparative tables below, while the peripheral ones are more likely to be 
changed around. It has been remarked already that the TK tradition probably 
derives from PA directly. In comparison with Leiden it can be seen to be 
SUME Dicite المع فم‎ sag IM AGUA عب رطم‎ id quie 
different in wording and phraseology. The most important changes are the 
deletion of the rich series of anecdotes and references to contemporaries 
of Polemon and to Greek personalities or ethnic names, and the addition of 
‘elements pertaining to the Islamic world. We can in fact say that there has been 
а kind of adaptation to the Arab Islamic encyclopedia and it» geographical 
horizon. This adaptation is obvious in the references to the religious sphere: 
e. salah, ‘salat/prayer’, and tasbih, ‘glorification of God’ are characteristics. 
of the pious lifestyle in Islam (Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet IIl 3207, fo. 70°, cf. ch. 49 
of Leiden), while the insistence on the unity (wahdaniyya) of God (e.g. Topkapı 
Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3207, fo. 41°) must be connected with this central Islamic 
dogma. The substitution of ethnic categories of the Islamic empire for those 
of the Greek classical world further testifies to this adaptation. Besides this, 
the opposite order of the signs must be stressed again, since the original upward 
order of the Greek tradition (both Polemon and Ps.-Aristotle) has been inverted; 
the opposite, downward order is typical of the great medical treatises of the 
‘Arabic tradition and certainly shows the influence of medicine on the books of 
firdsa The rearrangement of the chapters, the dogmatic form of 
between sign and meaning (cf. the formula dalil ‘ala, ‘is a sign of"), and the 
adaptation to Arab culture testifies to a wish to simplify the subject-matter and 
то adapt it to a public that wanted the book for practical purposes. 
In general, the manuscripts of the Arabic Polemon may be broken down into: 
(i) one tradition represented by the Leiden text, which on a comparison 
with Adamantius is clearly similar in its arrangement to the Greek original 
(and represents a direct and close reworking of the lost Arabic original 
translation РА); 
(ii) an alternative tradition, more typically Arabic or, better put, “Islamicized’, 
which is represented by Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet Ш 3207 and 3245 and 
their derivatives. 





V. TABLES OF CONTENTS OF LEIDEN OR. 198.1 AND 
OF TOPKAPI! SARAYI, AHMET Ш 3207 


The cumulative table of contents below shows the special status of the eye 
in Leiden as well as the opposite order of the body parts in the two versions. 
The following blocks of material have been distinguished by line divisions: 
A. prolegomena, B. parts/members, C. ethnic portraits, D. general signs, 
E. psychological portraits. The key words in the Arabic titles are given here. 
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‘An English translation follows which includes the titles of the chapters in 
Adamantius (with an indication of their rough equivalents in the Anonymus. 
Latinus). The order of the Leiden is taken as basic. 


(i) Chapter Titles (Key Words) of Leiden Or. 198.1 and Topkapı Sarayı, 
Ahmet Ш 3207: Arabic 


Leiden. Topkapı 
^ راط وافليمون»‎ Kio As A 


элуу 
شام الوا الاکن‎ 


الافخاذ DAC‏ والسوق والاقدام 
"i E]‏ 
es‏ 
FN pere‏ 
E‏ اخلاق الرجال واخعلاف طبائعهم 
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(شديد شجاع) 


Oa 
LD (عاقل فطن..سيء الظن محب‎ 


) 
AE 
E: 
ab اهل كل‎ © 


© امل كل ب 
33 
اهل الدبور 
d‏ خرب 

Qa gi 

E‏ (الفيلسوف الحكيم الصالح) 
) البطن) 
ыл PITS‏ 
«ШС,‏ 


drip tan 


Без, ad ا‎ 


ul 


3 
TEE 
am. 

FEWER 


الرقبة الى الرأس 


t 


Shi 
Jr: 
BREE 


y 
p 
3 


Ту 


t 
ЕЗ 
у 


зА 





FA‏ لذي تعر في بايا عم من بل 


(ii) Chapter Titles (Key Words) of Adamantius, Leiden Or. 198.1, and 
TK Ahmet III 3207: English 


Under Adamantius I give roughly corresponding chapters in Anonymus Latinus. 


Adamantius (section nos) Leiden (chapter nos) w" 
A ^ A (Story of Hippocrates and 
Poemon) 
Tire Foundations 
Revemblances to animals 

(Prefatory material) Masculine traits and feminine 
(ALL BI Lat 45) "nis 

ee ساك"‎ е0) Movement of the joints 
21-4) 

(Sy anime Siri о animals (3) (Банан م‎ sit, 
(iua ‘Marcie traits and 
кл DH LA) Feminine Tesis) 

Nails (Beta زو‎ вм) эе 

Digits كه‎ = Lat 60) төз (0 = 

Feet (B= Lat. 72) ке Nowe 

ламе (B7 La. 71) Ales and bes (6) Moat 

Shanks (7) Forehead 


rines me espe bg: we 
SAU Аиы EM жын eqni ызы иеме KR Se lh 


9 Anon. Lat о maurii wih سس‎ ef enda. 
?! Note that in chs. 118-31 Ason. Lat says he is following Lomus (most of the material has 
resonances in Leiden ch 2). 








D Min. 
Colours of the whole 


Quietness of breathing, 
Моа and speech. 


Gait and movement of the 


E Characters of men and 
divenity of thar nature 


(rong and courageous man) 
(Bad and єчї man) 


(Ineligent, strong man who 
loves women) 


People of ineligence. 


ЕЯ 
теи of gode 
People of evi 
People of "ومسا جسن‎ 
© People of every und 
People ofthe North 


Knees (8) 


‘Hips and thighs (9) 

тий (10) 

Back (11 

Bend of the back (12) 

ibe (13) 

Stomach (14) 

What is between the navel 
and the bepnnung of the 


den (15) 
Chet (16) 


Werne (47) 


Shoulders and tops of the 
shoulders (18) 

What ıs between the tops 
of ће shoulders (19) 

Shoulders (20) 


Upper arms and forearms (21) 
Hands (22) 


Neck and larynx (23) 
Chin (0 
Mouth sod ips (25) 


Noe (36) 

Forehead and what u bermeen 
the eyes (27) 

Face and cheeks (28) 


тео») 
Head (30) 

C Nations of the world (31) 
People of the North (32) 
People of the South (33) 


People of the East and 
West (34) 
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Cates and high 
(Bh Lat. 69) 
Knees and hips 
(B3 Lat. 68, 70) 
в) 
‘Loins (BIO Lat. 67) 
Back (B1) = Lat. 66) 
Stooping (Biz - Lat. 66) 
‘Planks (BID = Lat, 65) 
‘Stomach (В14 = Lat. 64)°* 


Chest and breast (BLS = Lat. 
61,63) 


ans 
(BIS) + Back (BI6 Lar 62) 
шу” 


Collar bones (B17 = Lat. 57) 


Shoulders (BIS Lat 58)" 


Upper and lower arms. 
(з= Lat. 59) 
Hands (B20 = Lat. 59) 


Neck (B21 = Lat. 59-55), 
throat (822 = Lat. 56)” 
Jawbones (B23 Lat. 52) 


Lips and mouth (R24 = Lat 
Dd 

Nose (92S = Lat. $1) 

Forehead (B36 = Lat. 17) 


Cheeks (R27 Lat. 49), 
Face (R28 = Lat. 50)” 
Fars (09 Lat. 47) 


Head ونه‎ Lat 16) 
C Races (B31 = Lat. 9) 
вм) 
(вм) 


5 BU and 14 are grouped together in the MSS of Adamantius. 
З BIS and 16 are grouped together in the MSS of Adamantius. 
71 BU and 18 are grouped together in the MSS of Adamantius. 


27 No separate tide in the MSS of Adamantius. 


ж 823 and 24 ate grouped together in the MSS of Adamantius. 
1827 and 28 are grouped together in the MSS of Adamantius. 


P шатты See n М. 
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Greek and tonic race (ВУ) Рие Greek (35) People of the South 
D Colours of whole body О Colour of the body (36) People of the East Wind 
(839 o Lat 79) 
Colour of the chest (ВМ Lat. Colour of the фея (37) People of the West Wind 
m 
Colour of the fce (B35= Lat — Colour of the face (38) People of the West (Maghrib) 
seit 
Colour of the eye (B36= Lat. Colour of the iris (9) (Pure Greek) 
m 
(Colour of the) haic (Colour of the) hair (40) (Philosophical, wise, pious 
(B37 Lat. 14,73) man) 
(в) Diversity of hair (41) (Unintelligent, greedy man) 
am Abundant hair (of the (Bad tempered and evil man) 
ankles) (42) 
вз) Hair on Ranks and thighs (43) (Plows, inteligent man) 
св) Hair on chest and (Man lacking embarmmument, 
stomach (44) impudent, courageous) 
am Hair on shoulders (45) (Efleminone man who loves 
hat women love) 
am) ‘Abundant hair on the body (Biter man) 
(в) 
am Abundant hair from the neck — (Humble man of lite 
to the bend (47) ambition) 
ann Hair of the eyebrows (48) — (Covetous man of litle good) 
Movement (858 m= Lat. 4) Movement, limb by limb (49) — (Man of amusement, joking, 
‘and mockery) 
Movement and gait (B39- Movement and gait (50) А (Members/iimbs) 
0= Lat. 2-6) Tree mi) (I 
Beembing (Bi = Lat. 77) Breathing (51) 
Voice (B42 Lat. 78) Voice (52) 


E Manly man (B4 = Lat. 90) Е Bold and strong man (53) 

Cowardly man (848 Lat. 91) Cowardly man (54) 

Talented man (346 =н. %2) — Man who loves knowledge and 
philosophy (35) 


1 BI 4, and 35 ме grouped together in the MSS of Adamantius 
М Вэ, 99, and 40 are grouped together inthe MSS of Adamant. 
2 For the following character types in Adamantius cf. Ps Aristote 87°32 H Maniy, Cowardly, 
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Insensible man (347 = Lat. 93) Man of limited ambition and 
indifference (56) 


Shameless man Man of е modesty (57) 
(мв Lat 94, 106) 
Orderly man (М9 = lat 95) Мая who loves decoration and 
affectation” (58) 


Cheerful man (B0 = Lat. 96) Sensible and astute man (59) 
Distrened man (BSI = Lat. 97) Very sad and depressed 


man (60) 
Androgynous man, вето and woman 
(352 =н. 98)" man (61) 
Mimea (BAe ل‎ 
109) 
Dismember (BSS = Lat. 101) Мал who mocks people (63) 
Fond of money (856 =lat. Man who loves to amass 
102k money (66 

Man fond of gambling and 
dancing (BST m Lat 109)" 
Gente and savage Man who is evi and 
(BSi- Lat dide ыры (65) 

ed 

чыры (мю La. 108), 

Айдош man (BS 

ist 


Bier man (BS) = Lat. 99)" Man of hypocritical soul (66) 
Man whose time (of death) 
approached without 

‘ness (67) 
Man whom evil and trouble 
approached without hes 
hnowledge (68) 
Women's pasion for 
known men (65) 
Man who thinks about great 
‘nals before amy of them 


appen to him (70) 
А (brief conclusion) (B61) 


ansam: This is the correct trarlation i Leiden ch S8; in ch. 49 on ‘movement lm by limb! 
the subject-matter (closely following Ad. B38) concerns hiding oné nature and the translation 
‘shouldbe (бантан ог эп бе (n the tense of hiding ones natural character) to correspond 
‘with the TK introductory material (e test and translation in Ch 9) and the chapter on "People of 
Dissimuiation’ (d. a. 9). 

ч Matera at he end of 852 has been moved in Leiden to ch. 65. 

% For BSS see below. 

The Arabic has amalgamated two types separated in Adamantius (cf. Anon. Lat. 102-3). 

% BSE and 59 are grouped together in the MSS of Adamamius. 

Эн The Leiden recension as amalgamated material rightly separate in Adamantius. This is 
evidence for the separate development of the TK tradition. See above n. 7. 

© Buter versus уроч the materi tye tme andthe dierent character type and the 
change of order represent an error ш the Leiden есетш. See n 7. 





Part III 
Texts and Translations 
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A New Edition and Translation 
of the Leiden Polemon 


Robert Hoyland 


1, INTRODUCTION 


In producing his edition of the Arabic translation of Polemon's Treatise on 
Physiognomy for Teubner (1893), Georg Hoffmann strove to present what he 
thought the Arabic text should have looked like. This required him to ‘correct’ 
the text of MS Leiden Or. 198. 1, which is probably our best extant witness 
to the original Arabic translation of Polemon (henceforth PA). His ‘corrections’ 
fall into four main categories: (a) supplying diacritical marks where they are. 
missing; (b) making the sense clear and flowing; (c) bringing the language 
of the manuscript into line with the norms of classical Arabic; (4) bringing 
the contents of the manuscript into line with Polemon's treatise as attested to 
by the surviving Greek and Latin versions. The emendations of types (a) and (b) 
are of course necessary, though he seems to have been a little over-zealous with 

type (b), but those of types ) and (d) are problematic. With regard to (O, 
XE gongs of the Latics толад. custos a neuer of сочен 
(eg. use of adjectives in the plural, rather than in the feminine singular, to 
qualify plural nouns denoting inanimate objects; use of the accusative/genitive 
‘masculine sound plural for the subject), which were so common in speech as 
not necessarily to be seen as errors requiring correction. With regard to (d), 
the problem is that in general the Leiden manuscript is easy to read and clearly 
written, so one cannot simply assume that it has been incorrectly transmitted 
and that PA was necessarily any different. Moreover, the surviving Greek and 
Latin witnesses are not faithful to Polemon’s original Greek treatise (henceforth 
PG), but have, by their own admission, abridged and paraphrased it and blended 
it with other authors. Hence, we cannot necessarily be sure that they are better 
witnesses to PG than РА. 

In producing a new edition and translation of the Arabic version of Polemon's 
treatise I have therefore decided to make my principal objective an edition and 
translation of the Leiden manuscript. Hoffmann's attempt to collate it with 
the Greek and Latin versions was impressive, even if to some extent misguided, 
and | have put all his emendations and suggestions in footnotes and tried 
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to explain the reason for them. Where it is certain that his emendation is correct, 
Leiden being clearly defective, I have incorporated it into the text and explained 


Arabic—especially omission of hamza, tanwin, and the diacritical marks of 
the tà' marbüta (though he does occasionally insert them, and 1 have then done 
likewise in the text), and writing of *! as 1 —but these are all common practice. 

‘As has been demonstrated by Antonella Ghersetti in the previous chapter, the 
‘TK recension of Polemon's treatise is too different from Leiden to make a critical 
edition possible. The reason we have chosen to edit Leiden is that it represents 
PA better than TK, which was evidently intended to be an Islamicized version of 
PA. Thus whereas Leiden retains all the anecdotes about Greek characters and 
locations, the TK MSS cast them all out. Whereas Leiden attempts to render all 
the Greek names of people and places, TK omit them all bar Alexander and 
Hadrian and replace Greek provinces with Muslim ones. Whereas Leiden 
maintains the toe-to-head order of limbs found in the Greek, TK favours the 
head-to-toe order used by Muslim medical thinkers (eg. by Iba Zakariyya 
al-Razi in his medical encyclopedia known as the Hawi), The TK manuscripts 
are certainly based on PA, and in a few cases they do represent it better (and for 
this reason 1 have cross-referenced to them throughout the translation below). 
For example, TK follow Adamantius’ ordering of the chapters on the effeminate, 
hypocritical, and humble man (852-4; cf TK 3207, 73* 74; TK 3245, 58°-59*), 
Whereas Leiden displaces the chapter on the hypocritical man. And, like 
Adamantius, TK keep as one chapter the sections on knees, thighs and hips (B9), 
оп the navel to the chest (B15), on the peoples of the world (B31) and on hair 
(B37), whereas Leiden subdivides them, seemingly in order to have the number 
of chapters reach the magical figure of seventy. Nevertheless, Leiden is the best 
witness that we have to PG, and hence its privileged position here. 

Since PA does not survive, it is not possible to say for sure how good a witness 
to PA Leiden is. The aforementioned deviations from TK illustrate that Leiden 


introduction to his treatise is missing in Leiden, but this could already have been 
absent from PA, pethaps due to defects in the Greek (or Syriac) manuscript used 
by PA. It is also absent from TK, but that may be because the latter preferred 
to compose one according to their taste (see next chapter) rather than because 


' For discussion and further references on this subject see W. Fischer, ‘What is Middle Arabic”, 
la A S Kaye (ed), Semitic States in Honer of Wolf Lea (Wiesbaden, 1991), 430-6. 
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Polemon's introduction was not available. Leiden also transposes, corrupts, and 
abbreviates the introduction to the chapter on eyes found in TK? Since the 
wording of its first part is very similar in Leiden and TK, it very likely derives 
from PA (and probably PG, since the gist of it is in Adamantius), so this would 
appear to be a clear instance of reworking by Leiden of PA. However, whether it 
is an isolated incident or part of a widespread phenomenon is difficult to say. 

If we cannot say much about the relationship between Leiden and PA, what 
about the relationship between PA and PG? Was the translation made directly or 
via an intermediary, and how faithful was the translation? We know that there 


by 
Syrian church in the east in the thirteenth century Ао and an able writer in both 
the Syriac and Arabic tongues, Zonta (1992) 25-47 has compared BH with 
Adamantius and Leiden and has concluded first that PS (as represented by BH) 
was made from the Greek and secondly that PA was made from PS. The first 
conclusion seems irrefutable, since there are certainly many occasions where 
ВН is very close to the Greek of Adamantius. The second conclusion is more 
редите, erly, thre doss appear vo ساب سيا‎ РА and 

PS.” However, Zonta does exaggerate the faithfulness of BH over PA," and he 
focuses on the few cases of possible dependence of Leiden on BH while ignoring 
the wide discrepancy between them that obtains for much of the time. 
Moreover, there are occasions where PS deviates from РС? (and where it makes 


‘meant to be a selection from PG), but some later copyists abridged it further and 
perhaps introduced other changes. Now it occupies between two folios (BL Or. 
4079, 304'-306") and seven folios (vic ae, el, 54’-61") in the extant 
ام عدبا‎ nc دحيم يسوي‎ walk coo امي روس‎ 
forty-eight folios.” What is clear from a comparison of Leiden, BH, and 
Adamantius is that Leiden is much longer than the other two. In fact, Leiden 
is tice ы long e Adamantius, even afier leaving out the introduction. 
‘This is partly because Adamantius abridges PG; for example he omits the last 
three long anecdotes found in Leiden, compresses (into A4 and B2) the 
substantial theoretical sections on gender and animals (since they feature in 


2 See below, trans. n 24 
> See nn. 45, 52-3, 204, 210, 268, 268, 308 for instances where they both diverge from or 
mistrandite Ad 
Sere below, n. 115 
* See eg below n 29 
* Set an. S2, 145, 205, 210, 224, and 265 below, and Foerster (1893) kp hooti £, who inferred 
that PA was made from PG (puter eum £ graeco exemplar, non € rita „итүен vert) 
7 See N. P. oone, Bar Hebraeo Barm sapientiae: A Description of the Etant 
Porem 


(1929) 3-10. 
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both Leiden—at the end of ch. 2—and TK, they almost certainly go back to PG), 
and renders many passages more succinct." Yet BH and Adamantius are often 
very close, so (unless BH is translating Adamantius) Adamantius and PG cannot 
have been too far apart, though of course BH is very short as it stands. 
Moreover, it is evident from even a cursory comparison of Leiden, BH, and 
Adamantius that Leiden often presents an extended or round-about expression 
for something concise in the other two, and it omits certain 

and adduces extra ones.” This means that one should not regard the Leiden and 
TK texts as simply distorted versions of Polemon's original treatise, but rather as 
‘examples of Muslim Arabic literature in their own right. 


П. CONVENTIONS 


Numbers in italics in the texts below refer to the folios of the Leiden manuscript; 
numbers in bold together with the letter A or B refer to the ordering of 
Adamantius, inserted here so as to facilitate comparison of the Arabic and Greek 
texts. Cross-references are given in square brackets to the TK manuscripts 3207 
and 3245, and also to the physiognomy text of (Shams al-Din) al-Dimashgi 
{abbreviated to Dim.) as represented by Bibliothèque Nationale de France, ms. 
arabe 5928/the Cairo edition of 1882. Question marks in the footnotes of the 
‘Arabic text indicate that the word is only a suggestion of Hoffmann and not an 
emendation, So as not to overburden the text with footnotes, 1 indicate the 
following very frequently occurring deviations from classical Arabic norms 
(either very minor scribal slips or common colloquial intrusions), where the 
correct reading is patent (but I do not correct the Arabic text), by these symbols: 


= masculine gender used instead of feminine; note that this is often because of 
attraction to a nearby masculine noun; 

* = nominative case used instead of accusative/genitive case; 

=accusative/genitive case used instead of nominative case; 

! = letter(s) added accidentally or mistakenly (the word as it appears in the Leiden 
MS is placed within brackets); 


1) = letter(s) omitted accidentally or mistakenly (the word as it appears in the 
Leiden MS is placed within brackets), 


* too many dots (some of which may also be in the wrong place); 
“= too few dots (some of which may also be in the wrong place); 
سه‎ dots misplaced (but right number of them). 





See below, n. 268. 
* See eg below, no. 145, 246, 265. 


في الفراسة 


)2( بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم 
كتاب افليمون في الفراسه وهو TAAS‏ 
في القوسيا' وهو يشتمل” على سبعون" بلا 


الباب الأول في فراسه العين وعلاماتها 

الباب الثاني Sy‏ فيه ما يوجد في الاتسان من شبه ساير الحيوانات ذوات الاربع 
قوايم والطير وساير ما يدب على الأرض وما يعرف به التذكير والتانيث Яй,‏ 
لست ترى Gal‏ الا وقيه شبه من دابه وطبيعتها تظهر في الانسان مثل طبيعه 
الدابه وكيف ينبغي ان تميز ذلك في الإنسان 

الباب الثالث في فراسه الاظفار وعلاماتها 

الباب الرابع في فراسه الاصابع وعلاماتها 


الاب OA‏ في فراسه الركبتين чада‏ 

)3( الباب التاسع في فراسه الوركين والفخذين وعلاماتها 
الباب العاشر في فراسه الحقوين وعلاماتها 

الباب الحادي عشر في فراسه الظهر وعلاماته. 

الباب الثاني عشر في انحن الظهر وعلاماته 

الباب الثالث عشر في الاضلاع وعلاماتها 

الباب الرابع عشر في فراسه البطن وعلاماتها 

الباب الخامس عشر في ما بين السرة الى راس الصدر وعلاماته 


Seiad! 


ل فک 
ل „дот‏ اماع 


[2°] In the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate The Book of Polemon 
on Firdsa, that is, his Book on 
Physiognomy,' Containing 
Seventy Chapters 


The first chapter: on the physiognomy of the eye and its signs. 

The second chapter: in which is mentioned the similarity found in people 
to four-legged animals, birds, and the other things that craw! on the earth. 
Also (it is mentioned) how masculinity and femininity are recognized, and 
the fact that you do not see a person who does not have some similarity with 
ап animal nor an animal whose nature does not appear in a person, and how 
you should distinguish that in a person, 

The third chapter: on the physiognomy of the nails and their signs. 

‘The fourth chapter: on the physiognomy of the digits and their signs. 

The fifth chapter: on the physiognomy of the feet and their signs. 

‘The sixth chapter: on what is between the heels" and the ankles, and 
their signs. 

The seventh chapter: on the physiognomy of the calves and their signs. 

‘The eighth chapter: on the physiognomy of the knees and their signs. 

[3°] The ninth chapter: on the physiognomy of the hips and thighs and 
their signs. 

The tenth chapter on the physiognomy of the flanks and their signs. 





The fifteenth chapter: on what is between the navel and the beginning of the 
chest, and its signs. 


! Thus Hoffmann. who suggests that Laden's qu i corruption of the Spic بارس سرصم‎ 
found im the text of BH (Zonta 1992 25), though it could as easily be from the Greek 


Фо оту шрочуодт. 
? Leiden has ‘shoulder’ but we сив assume with Hoffmann that "eel (taloi) was meant and a ir 
э ciety been writen ned of ao n, 
Lesden accidentally inverts the km und al Hofmano assumes the copy was rpg о write 
ачы "Rogers (digits), but ها‎ sem to be just а йр of the pen. 
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الباب السادس عشر في فراسه الصدر وعلاماته 
الباب السابع عشر في فراسه الثديين وعلاماتها 

الباب الثامن عشر في ما بين الكتفين والمنكبين وعلاماتها 

الباب التاسع عشر في فراسه ما بين المتكبين* وعلاماته 

Ай‏ العشرون في فراسه الكتفين7 وعلاماته 

الباب الحادي والعشرون في قراسه العضدين والساعدين وعلاماتها 
الباب الثاني والعشرون في فراسه اليدين وعلاماتها 

الباب الثالث والعشرون في فراسه الرقبه وعلاماتها 

)39( الباب الرابع والعشرون في فراسه الذقن وعلاماتها 

الباب الخامس والعشرون في الفم والشفتين وعلاماتها 

الباب السادس والعشرون في فراسه الانف وعلاماتها 

الباب السابع والعشرون في فراسه ما بين العينين وعلاماتها 
الباب الثامن والعشرون في فراسه الوجه والجبين وعلاماته 

الباب التاسع والعشرون في فراسه الاثنين وعلاماتها 

الباب الثلثون في فراسه الراس وعلاماتها 

الباب الحادي والثلثون في ذكر أمم العالم 

الباب الثاني والثلثون في ذكر هينه اهل الشمال 

الباب الثالث والثلثون في ذكر هينه اهل الجنوب 

الباب الرابع والثلثون في ذكر هينه اهل المشرق والمغرب 

الباب الخامس الثلثون يذكر فيه الخالص من اجناس اليوثائيه 
الباب السادس والثلثون يذكر فيه لون الجسد كله 

الباب السابع SY od y‏ فيه لون الصدر وعلاماته 

الباب الثامن والثلثون بذكرفيه لون الوجه وعلاماته 

)4( الباب التاسع والثلثون في لون الحدقه وما يختلف” مما لم يذكر قبل 
الباب الاربعون في فراسه لون الشعر وعلاماته 

الباب الحادي والاربعون يذكرفيه اختلاف الشعر وعلاماته 


КЫ 
ә Ј 
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‘The sixteenth chapter: on the physiognomy of the chest and its signs. 
The seventeenth chapter: on the physiognomy of the breasts and their signs. 
‘The eighteenth chapter: on what is between the shoulders and the tops of the 
shoal nd the ipi 
"The nineteenth chapter the physiognomy of what is between the tops 
of shone det od is sine 
‘twentieth chapter: on the physiognomy of the shoulders? and their signs. 
трчаа io ркы of a pr m and da 
forearms and their signs. 
"The окоту аков chapter: on the physiognomy of ie handa end ui sipat, 


Tiene QUA بلاس اوک ا‎ ar qu 
and their signs. 


"The twenty-eighth chapter: on the physiognomy of the face and the forehead 
and its signs. 
The twenty-ninth chapter: on the physiognomy of the ears and their signs. 


a Tie thirty-fourth chapter: mentioning the form of the people of the cast and 


poe cba Lc fo nation es jee oC A Gel 
The thirty sath chapter: in which mentioned the calous of the whole body 
The thirty-seventh chapter 
its signs 
"Thethicy eighth chapter ia which is mentioned the colour of tb face and is 
[4] The thirty-ninth chapter: on the colour of the iris and other things not 
mentioned before. 
‘The fortieth chapter: on the physiognomy of the colour of the hair and its 


Athe frin chapter in wich a mentioned the diversity in ai aod is 
signs. 





* Hoffmann adds 'and the upper part of the chest (er pecoris inia) without explanation, 
presumably for clarity. Note that in thee footnote 1 ате Hofmann Arabic emendatior, mt 
ба Lat rendering (which 1 give in parentheses aerwards) sommes he stretches the meaning of 
the Arabic word to bring it closer to the word he и thinking of im Ad. andlor Anon. Lat and in this 

cat my Enghsh translation will appear to differ somewhat from his Latin translation 

Leiden has palm, but we сап sure wath Hoffmana that "shower (карымта) чаз meant 
and a thas accidentally been omit betonen the L4 and the ff. 
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الباب الثاني والاربعون يذكر فيه كثرة» شعر العرقوبين وعلاماته 
الباب الثالث والاربعون في الشعر قي الحقوين والفخذين وعلاماته 
الباب الرابع والاربعون في الشعر في الصدر والبطن وعلاماته 
الباب الخامس والاربعون في الشعر قي الكتفين وما بينهما 

الياب السادس والاربعون يذكر فيه كثرة الشعر في البدن وعلاماته 
الباب السابع والاربعون في كثرة الشعر من الرقبه الى AM‏ 

الباب الثامن والاربعون في شعر الحاجبين وعلاماتها 

الباب التاسع والاربعون ما يدل عليه” حركه عضو عضو 

الباب الخمسون في فراسه الحركه والمشي وعلاماتها 

الباب الحادي والخمسون في فراسه النفس وعلاماتها 

الباب الثاني والخمسون في فراسه الصوت وعلاماته 

الباب الثالث والخمسون في فراسه الرجل الجري القوي وعلاماته 
)4( الباب الرابع والخمسون في فراسه الرجل الجبان وعلاماته 
الباب الخامس والخمسون في علامه الرجل المحب للعلم والفلسقه 
الباب السادس والخمسون في علامه الرجل القصير الهمه القليل المبالاه 
الباب السابع والخمسون في علامة الرجل القليل الحياء 

الباب الثامن والخمسون في علامه الرجل المحب للزينه والتصنع 
الباب التاسع والخمسون في علامه الرجل اللبيب الكيس 

الباب الستون في علامة الرجل الكثير الحزن الكئيب 

الباب الحادي والستون في علامه الرجل المخنث yd‏ 

الباب الثاني والستون في علامة الرجل المتواضع 

الباب الثالث والستون في علامه الرجل المستهزي بالناس 

الباب الرابع والستون في علامة الرجل المحب لجمع DS‏ 

الباب الخامس والستون في علامه الرجل الشرير الأحمق 

الباب السادس والستون في علامه الرجل المرأى Sl‏ 

الباب السابع والستون في علامه الرجل الذي قد دنا اجله من غير مرض ظاهر 
الباب الثامن والستون في علامه الرجل الذي قد دنا منه” уй‏ والبلا وهو لا 


ин 
الباب التاسع والستون في علامه عشق النسآ لكل غريب‎ (5) 


ost 

we? 

КЕРА 

сш, 4%‏ أن ca‏ ناقصة Sy‏ واحدة وواضحة. 
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‘The forty-second chapter: in which is mentioned abundance* of the hair 
оп the ankles and its signs. 

The forty-third chapter: on hair on the flanks and thighs and its signs. 

‘The forty-fourth chapter: on hair on the chest and the stomach and its signs. 

The forty-fifth chapter: on hair on the shoulders and on what is between 
them, 


‘The forty-sixth chapter: in which is mentioned abundant hair on the body 
and its signs. 
The forty-seventh chapter: on abundant hair from the neck to the head. 
The forty-eighth chapter: on the hair of the eyebrows and their signs. 
The forty-ninth chapter: what the movement of each limb indicates." 





The fifty-seventh chapter: on the sign of the man who has little modesty. 
The fifty-eighth chapter: on the sign of the man who loves decoration and 
affectation. 
The fifty-ninth chapter: on the sign of the intelligent and shrewd man. 


The sixty-third chapter: on the sign of the man who mocks people. 

The sixty-fourth chapter: on the sign of the man who loves to amass money. 

‘The sixty-fifth chapter: on the sign of the evil and stupid man. 

‘The sixty-sixth chapter: on the sign of the man of hypocritical” soul. 

The sixty-seventh chapter: on the sign of the man whose time of death 
approached without any apparent illness. 

‘The sixty-eighth chapter: on the sign of the man whom’ evil and trouble 

proached without his knowledge. 

158) The sixty-ninth chapter: on the sign of woman's passion for every 
stranger. 


$ Thus Hoffmann (maltialok Leiden has ойлен" but see п. 288 below. 

7 Leiden: ‘what indicates the movement of each limb; Hoffmann's correction makes better sense 

$ Hoffmana: “biter” (amari: no explanation given, but see n. 358 below. 

^ Hoffmann asserts that Leiden has omitied thit word, but iti very clearly persent He does this a 
few times in the course of his edition, particularly in the cave of diacritical marks, signaling en error 
‘or ominion where none exis 
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الباب السبعون في علامه الرجل الذي يفكر”” في بلايا عظام من قبل ان يصل 
اليه شئ متها 


الباب الاول في: في فراسه العين و علاماتها 

[اعلم أن العينين باب لقب уз‏ منه м» йы‏ وتو 22220 
الضمير وذلك لصفايتهما ورقتهما واتصالهما بموضع القلب الذي تتحرك” فيه 
الهموم فهما مستشف حديث النفس ومطلع عين البصر وساصف لك من خلق 
العيون وهيتها واعلامها واياتها ما تكتفي به من علامة ايات الفراسة فانها من 
اصدق شواهد الفراسة (у&‏ عما التمست معرفته من ж‏ أو شر...] 


AS‏ من'! علم الفراسه يعلامات العين وفضل” البيان فيها على ما سواها من 
الجوارح © اذا رايت العينين” مضيتين براقتين”! فامرهما حسن TONS‏ على 
صلاح شان صاحبها واكثر اهل هذا النعت الصبيان واذا رايت الناظر "ы‏ 
عريض الحدقه فاقض على صاحبها بالحمق وقله الفهم وصغر الناظر يدل على 
الفجور وقله الفهم”' و كثره “ый‏ وكل من كانت عينه صغيره دلت على كثره 
المكر يشبه صنفا من الحيات”! والقردة والثعالب وما اشبههن واما العيون 


fas” 

(ete дә» ملام الاسنظهام على أله راح‎ int IP) a 
pd 

17 مید 

хы." 

me" 
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‘The seventieth chapter: on the sign of the man who thinks about great 
trials before any of them happen to him. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER ON: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE 
EYE AND ITS SIGNS (CF. DIM., FOS. 21^-25^/PP. 22-7) 


(Introduction to eyes: only in TK 3207, fos. 44%1-46°5 
and TK 3245, fos. 25°3-28*5icf. A4) 


[Know that the eyes are the gateway to the heart, from which arise the cares 
of the soul and appear the secrets of the conscience. That is because of their 
purity, fineness, and connection with the place of the heart, in which the cares 
move. They are translucent, young in spirit, and the place where the gaze arises. 
T shall now describe to you the external form of the eyes, their shapes, 
indications, and signs, such as will suffice you to practise physiognomy, 
for they are among the witnesses that provide the truest information 
ةم‎ pip cy iq ام متسس‎ pH ii ل‎ 
[there follows а 
iner ترمد‎ adi rendre ring ‘detested, blameworthy'.] 


AS (TK 3207, fo. 46*5-"13; TK 3245, fos, 28*6-29*1) 


Of the physiognomical Knowledge of the eye, вой the superiority of den 

understanding of it other bodily organs.'' If you see that the eyes are 

lumiooes ead shining! thea thet is goo they indicate tat the condition 

of their owner is well. Most of the people of this description are children. 

If you see that the pupil is spacious, with a broad iris, judge for its owner 
ing. Smallness. 





it indicates much cunning, resembling? kinds of snakes, monkeys, foxes, and 
the like. As for eyes with large pupils, judge that the owners have the stupidity, 


"е Hoffmann emends to tafokhure (bt han contemplated’) and translates w as "eis! (simulanto) 
because, as he says in a mote at ch. 70, ‘ihe narrative demands ir. However, this stretches 100 far the 


Sr on da hn sce ay ute pa dfe de and rre nga he a et 
iS ste pop шу Yo ARA he pat 


St ero am (leaves blank in tet, but suggests fidei in footnote); no explanation 


Mur aer 


Hoffmann makes the vero feminine to agree with ‘mach’ this would be the most correct, but it 
is acceptable to make it masculine, as in Leiden, by attraction to ‘cunning’ He alo, unnecessarily, 
‘suggests adding ‘of animals afer “binds 


E Robert Hoyland 
الكبار النواظر فاقض (فاقضي)! على اهلها بالحمق واللين والبله الذي في البقر‎ 
الناظر بالعين فوجدته اعظم‎ Сый والحمير والغتم وما اشبه ذلك من الدواب واذا‎ 
غير مسيّو فاقض على صاحبها بسوء‎ (Se) من قدر العين ووجدت سواده‎ 
العمل ومن كان سواد عينه مسبو فاقض عليه بالأمانه والصلاح واذا رايت حول‎ 
الناظر من سواد العين دقيق' وكان بصاحبه حزن وكآبه وكان بين عينيه سواد‎ 
مثل سواد السحاب أو خضره أو صفرٌ؟ ورايت عينيه مستخفتين”! كثير الحركه‎ 
فيهما فمن اجتمع ذلك فيه فاعلم انه قد سلط عليه شيطان مريد غضوب منتقم‎ 
فان كانت دايمه الدوران فان صاحبها قد عمل عملا‎ oat بحل" به بلايا‎ 
فاحثنا مثل قتل قرابه او ركوب محرم من الامور التي نهى الله تعالى عنها كمثل‎ 
ما فعل ابن فالبوس*' فاته وجد ياكل ولده أو مثل اوديفوس”2 ابن لايوس الذي‎ 
حکی عنه انه جامع امه فمن كانت فيه هذه العلامه فحقيق ان تحذره وكذلك صفه‎ 
اهل ثراقيه!2 من بلاد القسطنطينيه عيونهم تدور وتتحرك وهم معروفون بالشر‎ 
ويمنعهم من إمضاء شرورهم شدة الخوف والحذر وهمهم*” أبدا مقرونه بالشر‎ 
الذي مته تتطلع هموم النفس وتبدو(تيدوا)! شرا ذا الضميراة‎ ЫШ) واعلم بان‎ 
القلب الذي تتحرك فيه“” الهموم والفكر‎ (P) يودع‎ nd بعل عسل‎ 


وتستشف حديث 
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and folly that is in cows and donkeys, sheep and goats, and other 
such animals. 1f, then, you compare the pupil with the eye, and you find it very 
in proportion to the eye, and you find that its black is [5°] not even, 
for its owner bad conduct. And whoever has an even black to his eye, 
judge for him reliability and goodness. If you see the black of the eye around 
the pupil to be slight,"* and its owner is sad and depressed, and between his 
eyes there is black like the black of clouds, or green, or yellow, and you see 
his eyes are flurried," with much movement in them—know that the one 
in whom these features combine is governed by a rebellious, angry, and vengeful 
demon, visiting harsh" trials upon him. If the eye is always circling about, 
then its owner has done some foul act, like killing a relative or committing 
а forbidden thing, which God Almighty has proscribed, such as the son of 
Pelops' did, for he was found eating his son. Or like Oedipus son of Laius, 
of whom it is said that he had intercourse with his mother. So it is appropriate 
that you be wary of whoever has this sign. The description of the people 
of Thrace," from the regions of Constantinople, is like that, their eyes circling 
about and moving, and they are known for evil. However, great fear and caution 
them from carrying out their evil acts. Their preoccupation” is 
always linked with evil. Know that the heart, from which the cares of the 
soul rise up and first appear аз an evil” is the master of the conscience. 
In this way the eye is related to the place [6°] of the heart, in which" 
the ambitions and thoughts move, and you look through to the conversation 
of the soul. 


1 


1® Hoffmann ‘swift«moving’ Lincitatam) citing Ad ‘driven’ (Douvouivous). 
"7 Hoffmann: ‘roused up’ (concitato); no explanation given, presumably feeling i makes beter 


Hofmann: "eeing: (ресим) citing Ad ‘drives’ (Chania), 
Leiden: Flesh. 
P Leiden: lbw, 

Leiden: Вуй, This i probably a mistake for Tereus the Thracian (cf. Ps-Polemon 9; Anon. 
Lat 33). CE р. 499 n. 4. 

7! Hoffmann: ‘ambition’ (studium); no explanation given: cf. Ad: ‘they have lawdes deeds in 
mind’ (катабуша 56 оту avirols loya dita). 

9 Hoffmann: ‘secretly’ (clam); no explanation given, but probably influenced by ТК “secrets 
‘of the conscience’ Master’. putin the nominative (did) by Hoffmann, is in the accusative (dhd) in 
Leiden, presumably by aracion to ‘the hear’ of which й is the complement. 

%4 The relative is masculine in Leiden, vo refers 1o ‘the heart’, whereas Hoffmann makes the 
relative feminine їп order to make it refer to ‘the eye’. Note that this and the previous semence 
(found also in part at the end of ch. |, fo. 20°) would seem to be a corruption of the introduction to 
the chapter on the eye found in TK, which 1 edit and trandate above for comparison, It is a further 
indication that Leiden (and PA?) is a reworking of PG 





3u Robert Hoyland 


AG‏ واذا رايت العينين راكدتين لا تتحرك كانهما مركبتان* في الوجه فاعلم انه 
رجل ميغض عدو والعين الرطبه تدل على уай‏ والعين اليابسه تدل على 
الحمق والعين الخضرآ” وحول السواد خضره فانه يدل على الحمق ووسواس 
(سواس)!! الفكر وقساد الراس وعقل مختلط واذا رايت اشفار العين ثقيله”2 Diy‏ 
كلمك صاحبها تنص" الصعدا فاعلم انه متهم بشر مفكر فيه فاقض عليه بالغدر 
(الغدر)!! والنكث واذا رايت العينين راكده بين العظمين”2 حمراتين فاقض 
Weil)‏ حلي Mid к=з Won‏ واک eset‏ مع الك eU)‏ ابعل 
الجفن الاعلى”* وتفرق شعر الجفن الاسفل قان ذلك يدل على 48 وكثرة 
الشر واذا صغرت العينان وركدتا فافض على صاحبها بالحرص والجمع وحب 
الامساك والاقتار على نفسه واذا اجتمع مع ذلك انقباض (انقاض)!! الجبهه” 
والحاجبين فاقض عليه بالخديعه والمكر فاذا اجتمع lea‏ ذلك علامات في 
جسده تصدق ذلك فاقض عليه بالشر”7 وشده الغضب واذا رأيت العينين زرقاتين 
(бы)‏ راكدتين فان صاحبها بعيد من ML‏ بعيد من الخيرات* شديد الحرص 
على جمع المال فاحذره اشد الحذر وان كان ذا رحم ولا تشاوره؟” ولا تقبل 
مشورته فائه يعجب بشهرته الشر“ ويعجبه ضرر اصحابه ولم ابلغ كل الذي 
فيه كراهيه التطويل واذا رايت العينين راكدتين صغيرتين في Vas эй‏ 
رطبتان ورايت الجبهه ملسا ليس فيها انقباض ورايت شعر العينين 





‘The Leiden Polemon мз 


А6 (TK 3207, fos. 46°13-475; TK 3245, fo. 39°8-3, fos. 29#1-30°5) 


Ifyou see the eyes are still and do not move, as if fixed” in the face, know that 
Га blown aap صوص مو‎ А moist eye indicates goodness™ and a dry eye 
indicates stupidity. A green eye, with greenness around the black, indicates 
stupidity, delusion of the thoughts, corruption of the head, and a confused 
intellect. If you see the lids of the eye heavy," and when its owner speaks to 
you he sighs deeply,”* know that he is suspected of evil and is contemplating it, 
motionless 


parting of the hair of the lower lids, this indicates lack of modesty and much evil. 
If the eyes are small and stil, judge for their owner desire, hoarding, love of 
restraint, and stinginess towards himself. If there combines with this contraction 
of i обанд and судне oe fr Mn par nd сынар. M igna on bis 
body combine with’! this to verify this, judge for him evil" and fierce anger. 
ME you ace that the eyes are blue [6] and still, then their owner is remote 
from women,” remote from blessings, * and very desirous in hoarding money. 
So be very cautious of him, even if he be a blood-relation, and do not seek 
his counsel” nor accept his counsel, for he admires his own evil repute™ and 
is pleased at harm coming to his companions. | have not reported everything 
about him out of a dislike of prolixity. If you see that the eyes are stil, small 
їп size, moist, and you see that the brow is smooth, without contraction, 
and if you see that the hair of the eyes move about, know that he is a lover 


© Hoffmann: ‘fixed’ (definon); no explanation given. presumably feeling it bener conveys the 
corresponding Greek word oxyde: made ln cE Anon. Lat 22 (pupillae dae а ttu 
oculorum 





З een ‘independent, raising df (дм) ching A: ‘i! ipeum. 
® Hoffmann makes the verb imperfect, whereas the perfect, as used in Leiden, would be expected 


error for alidatays asimatayn, then eyes motionless, are. eed’, 
0 lange’. BH oddly has “projecting. reddish. and large, а deviation not 
discussed by Zonta (1992) 37 when noting that here ‘the Greek and Syriac versions agree almost to 
the letter’. 








Thus Hoffmann: Leiden has ‘of the eyelid’. Hoffmann's emendation to ‘upper lid’ seems ely 
‘sven the ‘mention of the “ower lid’. 

M Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has roe’, presumably just а mistake for ‘with’ 

M Hofmann: ‘confused tak’ (which be имиши vociferarionem) citing Ad: “amorous! 
бот). 

sein её Chi ёш Ad: wes. эде Kus чи (ipit iine 


Ten eu nl explanation given, but clearly on the basis of Ad: "nor. 
veh to have Мат as a neighbour’ (unb vitova орі). 
У Hoffmann: 


eni бот (wich be tramdates a cum арапа sa 
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dii ДЕ‏ فاد а‏ سب ull) cp ey hy T Ai ens ch‏ وجي 
في edi‏ تتحرك دون jan‏ 91 


AT‏ فان العيون غير البطيه” الحركه تدل على ый‏ © وسوء الظن وقله 
الصدق!* واما ما“ يفرق بين الجبان والجرى اذا رايت العينين تتحرك اشفارها 
وجوقها فاقض على صاحبها بالجبن واذا رايتها لا تكاد تتحرك واحد gle‏ 
قاعلم ان صاحب ذلك جرى شديد النقس لا يهوله كثير مما يهول الناس واعلم ان 
الذين“ لا تتحرك عيونهم عجزه كسله وربما كانت هذه العلامه في اولاد الزنا 
وربما كانوا عير ШЫ‏ ولا Ше‏ يقتدون** برأيهم ومن كانت“ وسطا بين السكون 
والحركه فانه في جميع أموره )7( وسط بين ذلك واما العين التي تسرع نظرها 
الى كل جائب فانها تدل على حب الزنا وكثره التعب* واما 


ل تعر 

م ans ey up‏ مود لاد 
Pd‏ 
id ut‏ 
ل سس 
اة 
ea‏ 
va)"‏ 
d‏ 
den S‏ 
aio‏ 
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of knowledge and a collector of information." If you see that the eye is still, 
and it moves on its own to the exclusion of the eyelids,” [that is good). 


A7 (TK 3207, fos. 47°6-48°6; TK 3245, fos. 30°7-31"6) 


the eyelids and the interiors of the eye move, judge for their owner cowardice. 
If you see that one of them (Le. either the eyelids or the interiors) hardly 
moves," know that the owner of that is bold and strong-minded, and much 
of what terrifies people does not terrify him. Know that those** whose eyes do 
not move are weak and lazy, and this sign is sometimes found in the children 
of fornication, and they are often neither intelligent nor learned, following” 
their own opinion. The one whose™ eye is between rest and movement is 
likewise in all his affairs [7°] between the two states. As for the eye whose gaze 
moves quickly from side to side, this indicates love of fornication and much 
fatigue." As for the eye that quivers or trembles, and that is also large, judge 


3” Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has ‘collector of good’. Hoffane' emendation makes seme and it 
suppor by Ads ‘ood of learning’ (үйөт. 

Hoffman it is praned above anything ike i (bec wo nda єч umi exc ing 
Ms өйт ВЫ fm of es eye very po. (ойне ev secre бойт ста 
tov) 

9 Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has ‘slow-moving’. Hoffmann's supposition that а negative har 

been omited seems 1o ft he sense berer (ow moving epes are dealt wth further on in 
this section) and i supported by Ad: ‘move quickly (алой табык). 

"® Hoffmann: ‘disturbance’ (perturbationem) citing Ad: "troubled (tapa rubr). 

* Thus Hoffmann: Leiden has Tack of the truthful person’, clearly a зет dip. 

^! Hoffmann omits this word in order to put this clause with the previous sentence (et quad. 
medium est inter ignavum et audacem), evidenty feeling it corresponds to Ad: ‘is а delayer rather 
than à doer’ 

У Hoffmann: they hardly move ‘except foc thei interior (i in оилае parie) referring to Ad 
A7 those who move their eyes qui, but do mot move thet eyed i a lar fashion, are bold 
‘and daring in dice strait’, cf. Anon. Lat. 23. 

“Leiden has à singular relative pronoun but plural possenive pronoun and adjective, vo 
Hoffmann makes the relative pronoun plural 

Ҹ Hoffmann: ‘nor do they acquire knowledge’ (which he translates a nec literas mente nat 
‘adsquantur) citing АА: 'imensible’ (buaaicliro:). ВН has: ће whose eyes are sow moving is lary 
and a bastard (bur pow Zonta (1992) 38 argues that PG had ves Сорри, which the Syriac 
translator misunderstood as vibe (bastard; <f. Hoffmann's "wafkis cum эй; videtur 
confudise) und vo translated bar фунт. and the Arabic translator, finding this канетти strange, 
attempted to mitigate it by making the sense lest certain. However, the Greek vuei, бото 
(sluggish und lary) corresponds well o the Arabi inan lanea (weak and lay 1 and if the Syriac 
transistor misundertood vali, why did he invert the order and write lazy and a bastard intend 
of 's bastard and lary? One could argue thatthe next word in Polemon was vido, which Ad. 
omitted thinking he had already poti (ie. confusing it in his mind with wi), bot why then did 
the Syriac translator not tramiate ves? 

"Hoffmann adds отр ts hi’ to refer back to he indefinite relative pronoun. s would be 
usual in мака! Arabic 

© Hotfmane: ‘corruption’ (turpitudinem: no explanation gren, but pves beter seme (though it 
isa rare word in Arabic). 


38 Robert Hoyland 
العين التي تختلج او ترتعد ولها مع ذلك عظم فاقض على صاحبها بالبطاله‎ 
الذي* ترتعد فاقض‎ ® BM والكسل والجبن** والزنا والسكر والعين الصغيره‎ 
ومد النفس'* واكل الحرام وقله الايمان وكلما يجمعه‎ Sua على صاحبها بقله‎ 
ينفقه فيما لا يحل و يحمد و ينبغي ان تجتنب” من عينه كدره تشبه لون الخمر‎ 
او السودآ‎ Mast الصرف ولا تخالطه واحذر منه والعين الصغيرة الشهلاً او‎ 
وهي (اوهي)! ترتعد فاقض على صاحبها بالزنا كما قضيت على صاحب العين‎ 
الحمرا واقض على صاحب العين الشهلا برداه الفكر وعلى السودا بقله‎ 
رايت العين كلها تتحرك كان بها قذاء'* فاعلم ان صاحبها‎ Lily الحركه”” والقحه‎ 
كثير شهوه النكاح يحب اللهو واللذه‎ 


ЧУ العين الزرقا فان امرها كامر غيرها من العيون التي على‎ Ul, АВ 
صورتها غير ان الزرقا اذا صغر ناظرها وجدت صاحبها حريص؟ على‎ 
جمع المال والعيون الزرق تختلف” زرقتهن بعض الى البياض وبعض‎ (7н) 
الى لون الاسماتجون وفيما بين هذين اللونين الوان (اللوان)! شتى من الزرق‎ 
ومنها ما يشبه لون المرارة وغير ذلك من الالوان ومتها ما يبين فيها نقط صغار‎ 
مختلفه الالوان واذا رايت العين الزرقا يابسه الناظر كانما صيغ” ناظرها بالمرة‎ 
الصفرا فاقض على صاحبها بسوء السيره واذاعه الظلم واذا كانت العين الزرقا‎ 
aiaa رطبه فهي من علامه الخير واذا كانت في ذاتها معتدله وزرقتها مضيه‎ 
فاقض عليها بحسن المذهب وقله الغضب واذا كانت ضعيفه الزرقه غير صافيه‎ 
فاقض على صاحبها بالجبن” وضعف النفس وربما وجد في العيون الزرق نقط‎ 
مختلفه وانا انعت لك ذلك اذا رايت في العين الزرقاً او الشهلاً نقطا على لون‎ 
الأسمائجون يكون* حول الناظر ويكون* مثل حب الجاورس ويكون* في عيون‎ 
اخر نقط تضرب الى حمرة مطبقه بالناظر مثل الخرز المنظوم في خيط وقد‎ 
يكثر*” بكثرة النقط وتقل ويحمر بعضها‎ 
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for its owner idleness, laziness, cowardice, fornication, and drunkenness. 
Regarding the small-angled eye that trembles, judge for its owner lack of 
modesty, ® of extensive desire" eating what is forbidden, and lack of faith. 
Everything he amasses he spends on what is not permitted or reputable. You 
should avoid whoever has a clouded eye that resembles the colour of unmixed 
wine; do not mix with him and be cautious of him. Regarding the small, bluish- 
black, or dusky, or black eye, that trembles, judge for its owner fornication, just 
as you judge for the owner of the red eye. Judge for the owner of the bluish-black 
eye baseness of thought, and of the black eye lack of activity," and impudence. 
If you see an eye all of which is moving about, as if a speck were in it," know 
that its owner has a great desire for sexual intercourse, and he loves 
entertainment and pleasure. 


AB (TK 3207, fo. 48°7-"11; TK 3245, fos. 31°7-32"8) 


‘As for a blue eye, the same applies to it as to other eyes that have the same form 
as it, except that in the case of the blue eye with a small pupil you find that its 
‘owner is desirous of [7"| hoarding money. Blue eyes differ in their blueness, 
some towards whiteness, others towards the colour of the hyacinth, and between 
these two are various shades of blue. There are some that resemble the colour 
of gall and other colours. In others small dots of different colours are apparent. 
If you see a blue eye with a dry pupil, as if its pupil has been dyed with yellow 
gall, judge for its owner an evil way of life and the spreading of oppression. 
If the blue eye is moist, this is a good sign. If it is in its essence of even 
proportions, and its blue is luminous and beautiful, judge for its owner good 
behaviour and lack of anger. If its blueness is weak, and not clear, then judge 
for its owner cowardice, and weakness of will. There are often various dots 
in blue eyes. I shall describe this to you. You may see in a blue or bluish-black 





1] Hofmann: ‘maniey (apoplesian) citing Ad. ‘madneu’ (dong). 
Hofmann ‘he small bue eye that temble (ecd pars cara qui remi) no explantion 
Kd dast on he d М жей эм ааыа od اميس السام‎ 
aw), which is also rhe reading of TK 3207, fo. 47° (el-ey al arg al regs) 
% Thus Hoffmann, citing Ad shames’ (фм; Leiden а early defective (hin = desire 


ol eweicow for the male) 

P Hoffmann: ‘aiming at desine” (орын adpeitum) citing Ad: “unjust” (бсо). Leiden is 
certainly defective bere, bur there are other pomsibilitier TK 3207, fo 47, has ‘weakness of mind’ 
ОД 


Hoffmann: “lack of anger’ (excamdesconine defectum) citing Ad: bvoopitóttpos. түнүн 
that be thinks that РА has mistakenly taken the initial Soo- o have a negative eather than an 
intensive sense им} that PA i therefore translating deci brom the Greek BH has a toy derent 
wording here Сш! of heat to the point of diadaining God). 

For Zonta (1992) 38-9 this is another ontration of РАЗ dependence on PS. Ad. has ‘eyes 
which ae swelling and seething’, words which ate used of the sex, BH render this as eyes which are 
пршей as И by waves. Zonta posits that РА has read gaiid waves’ a geld ‘straw, hay’, which 
‘explains Leiden spe Т и certainly posible, but the Arabic gadhah meam any foreign body in 
the eye, not strawibay in particular, and one cook! equally argue that he has quite cleverly conveyed 
the rather flowery Greek by thinking of» speck in the eye, which of course makes one's ee риме 
violently and water a lot. 
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dh de IS aie oh Syd من اهلا‎ YR, رات‎ aly 
ا بعضها حمر وبعضها سود وكانت تبرق مثل النار وكان‎ е 
كاملا في الشر مسامحًا نفسه في الشهوة كالزنا والفجور والقحه ولا دين ولا‎ 
المخازي كانت مجموعه فيه ولم اشاهده غير مرة واحده على ان‎ US, أمائه‎ 
عليه بما شاهدت‎ à على بعض فاذا نظرت اليه‎ ү تشهد‎ Ый c 
اشرح لك بعد‎ Ш, من الايات فان الناس لا يعرفون بأيه واحده على اختلافهم”‎ 
قد عرفت ذلك وفهمته وان احد (احذا)! من الناس لا‎ ша ذلك ساير الايات‎ 
يستطيع جمع ذلك في كتاب غير انك اذا عرفت سابر الايات واخذت من كلها‎ 
بعلم الفراسه كتعليم الغلام الادب خالا‎ Жш لك كان ذلك"‎ cai شهادة كما‎ 

فحالا و تحن متممون ما بدانا من ذكر العيون و اختلاقها ان شا الله تعالى 





(BY)‏ اذا رايت العين الزرقا و النقط مطبقا* بناظرها فهي عين غادر سارق 
OS‏ فيه رفق” وفهم يسر حاله عليه فان رايت هذه النقط المطبقه (المتطبقه)! 
بالناظر محيطه وكانت صغارًا وهم صغار العيون فاقض عليهم بكثره الفجور 
والمكر والشح وكثره Kill‏ الرديه مع لين وحلاوة لسان ولست ®бы,‏ بعده 
بحب جمع المال وشدة الحرص وريما متعهم الفزع والجبن من أسباب رديه 


d 
9 

— 

Pd 
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Stas wen tn ما‎ d tap ec ad EQ anette God Almighty 
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‘An Account of the Eyes and their Variety 


[8°] If you see a blue eye where the dots are spread throughout йз pupil, 
it is the eye of a traitor and thief, although he possesses gen and 
understanding, which makes his condition easier for him. If you see that 
these dots that are spread throughout the pupil form a circle and are small 


^ Hoffmann posits a lacuna here, because in the Arabic the sentence begins iOwhen you ser’ and 
then has no apodosis. Probably, however, Polemon is just describing he various types of dot found 
in eyes and not drawing conclusions about the character of people possessing them (ю | have 
translated: you may see.) 

2 Leiden: Fern 


% Hoffmann: when 1 looked at him, I judged” (simulatur eum compen iudicari): no explanation 
iven. presumably feeling it makes better sense 
Hoffmann makes this feminine, feeling it should reler to “sign rather han ‘people’ though 
this does not seem 
ч Боен edd Чи ун compete sinen. 
mann. iy aki) ting М: le бро) 
emer ane لصم‎ ire 
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A9‏ واذا رايت العينين منظبتين” الى العلو فان فيها مشابه'* من عيون البقر 

li‏ ونقصان في العقل لانهم اصحاب نهم ونكاح وسكر فان 
الى خضرة دلت على حب Jah‏ والشديدي 
(الشديدين)! Ай‏ والبطش” محبين للدمآ وان كانت حمر (حمر)!! كبارً! ада‏ 
اتدل على صاحب ЖЫЗ‏ والحديث© والتسآ وكلامهم لايخلو من الفحش والردى 
وحب الخصومه والكسل واذا رايت اتقلاب العينين الى اسفل فاقض عليه بما 
قضيت على الاول الذي كان انقلاب عينيه الى فوق غير ان هاتين العينين اشد 
غضبًا وأشد Pe y Gaii‏ ولا يقدر )9( أحد يردهم عن رأى او فهم* يكل حيله 
لان ما يثبت في قلوبهم كانه في حديد واذا رايت احدى الطرفين طامحه الى 
العلو والاخرى الى أسقل ша у‏ يرعدان* مع ذلك ومع هذا النعت ان يكون في 
a з aa АН др‏ 
وا 


ATO‏ واما العينان المايلتان الى الجائب الايمن [فهي)“ تدل على الحمق والكسل 
فان كان ميلهما الى الجائب الأيسر فان ذلك يدل على الزنا والعين القليله النظر 
التي YAS‏ تدور تدل على حب ШӘ‏ خاصه ان كانت العين رطبه وفي الاحيان 
Us di‏ على шд) де gi Жа хай ny CI A‏ دال 
الائف JS‏ على الزن 


1 واما الذين (الذي)!! في اعينهم نقط سود“ فامرهم مختلف Posad y‏ 
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A9 (TK 3207, fo. 49°2-3; ТК 3245, fo. 33*4-*9) 


If you see eyes that are turned upwards and there are in them similarities" 
to the eyes of cows, these are the signs of stupidity, carelessness, and deficiency 
in the intellect, because they are people of gluttony, sexual intercourse, and 
drunkenness. If these eyes turn towards greenness, this indicates a love of killing, 


If you see the eyes are turned downwards, judge for their owner as you judge 
for the former, whose eyes were turned up, except that these eyes are more 
irascible and more vehement in spirit and mischief No one can [9*] cause 
them to change from an opinion or understanding“ by any stratagem, because 
what is established in their hearts is as if set in iron. If you see one of the eyes 
directed upwards and the other downwards, while both also tremble, and, 
together with this description, there is a contraction in the eyebrows, and the 
fel ary ak aa ыга сй ый es 
intellect, and intelligence, 


A10 (TK 3207, fo, 49*3-8; TK 3245, fos. 33°9-34°5) 


‘As for eyes that tend to the right side, {it]" indicates stupidity and laziness. 
If their tendency is to the left side, this indicates fornication. An eye with little 
vision that seems to circle about indicates love of women, especially if the eye 
is moist, and sometimes this indicates much sexual intercourse. The eye with 

penetrating vision that circles about and is apparently blended with the nose 
indicates fornication.” 


ALL (TK 3207, fo. 50°9-13; TK 3245, fo. 35*2-5: end of A11 only) 


‘As for those who have black dots™ in their eyes, they are diverse. The”? eyes that 
are bluish-black. differ from the dusky eyes, because their colour and their 


ч Hoffmann assumes this, not f. to be an ertor for ‘a resemblance’ 
Hoffmann: ‘play (lado) citing Ad- fond of dice ( 
© Hoffmann: ‘rebuke’. which he. бы connotations too far) as 


read: f the ee bas cross vinon (c£ АА: napa) and circles stout and you ме it as though 
towards the пом, that имди мез love of worsen, each vena etecoune. and formation, 
expecially if the eye is moist und brosd-open |H.'s minet translates another suggestion: панела! The 
eye eh dry vino tha circles bout 
“Hoffmann: ‘dots and blackness (puncta et mpredo); be ates ere corruptum without giving an 


otic: Fr the. 
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الشهل مخالفه للعيون الكحل لان لونهم وامرهم Pe]‏ واحد وانا قايل في 
العيون الكحل فان العين الكحلا لها اخلاق ضعيفه الا ان أهلها يحبون الربح 
والنفع وفيهم ضعف الدين واما العيون الشهل فان رايت فيها نقط سودا” فقط فان 
ذلك АЙ‏ حسنه وريما كانت هذه النقط (Фу)‏ التي شبه الجاورس حول تاظره* 
ويوجد* حول تلك النقط”” دايره سودآ ومنها ул»‏ | وقي اخر بيضاً فاذا رايت 
العين الشهلا التي" لا تستبين حمرتها التي يخالط” سوادها من بعد ولا تشتد تلك 
الحمرة فاعم ان صاحبها يقظان القلب شديد النفس حسن العقل حكيم امين ذكي 
الحفظ سريع التعليم فان اشتدت” تلك الحمرة ورايت فيها كالنقط الحمر او 
الصفر او الخضر ورايت لها مثل ابراق النار ووجدت الحدقه التي تحدق 
بالناظر بيضا و" Lyan‏ ورايتها تتحرك حركه الانسان الذي ينظر الى”7 تفسه 
كان فيها شي من GAYI‏ وتكون الجفون مفتوحه DU‏ رايت هذه العين فاعلم انك 
لست واجد بعدها уе‏ اكمل منها في الشر لاعين دب ولا ж ое‏ بري ولا 
راحه لصاحب تلك العين من الهم بالشر والكباير من الأمور وغلظ الطبع 

ولم ار (ارى)! مثل هذه الجماعه (جماعه)!! بل رايت رجلا бы),‏ فقد” كان 
من ond‏ وكان هذا الرجل يتحدر الى بلاد يون” ويجول فيها وكان له مثل 
هذه العينين التي وصفت لك واما لونه فاسود يميل الى )10( الحمرة كانه 
شارب а‏ أو حردان وكان خنيث” ый‏ متصلقا في كلامه طويل الائف ذقنه 
وخديه! بعيدين! من عينيه وهي كثيره اللحم غليظ الرقبه وفيها قصر وبطنه 
كبير مرتفع مستو (مستوى)! كثير اللحم شديد وعراقيبه غلاظ واصابع يديه 
ورجليه قصار ولحم يديه pad‏ وقي صوته بحوحه سمجه” وكان نظرته 
(نظره)!! نظرة رجل مغموم 
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condition are [not]" the same. I shall now speak of the dusky eyes. The owners. 
of the dusky eye have timid dispositions, except that they love profit and gain, 
and they are weak in their religion. As for bluish-black eyes, if you see only 
black dots” in them, this is a good sign. Often these dots ]9*[, which are like 
millet, are around their pupil. Around those dots” is a black circle, in some 
of them red, and in others white. If you see a bluish-black eye, the red of which”? 
is mixed with its black and is not visible from a distance and is not strong, know 
that its owner is alert of heart, strong-minded, of fine intellect, wise, trustworthy, 
astute in memory, and quick in learning. If, then, that red is strong and you 
see in the eye the like of red dots or yellow or green, and you see it has things 
like flashes of fire, and if you find the iris that surrounds the pupil is white and 
Ted, and you see the eyes move as in a man who is looking at” himself as 
if something were in them, and the eyelids are open—if, then, you see this eye, 
know that you will not find another eye which is more perfectly evil than it, not 
the eye of a bear nor the eye of a wild rat.”* The owner of this eye takes no rest. 
from interest in evil and from those things which are great sins and the crudities 
of nature. 

1 have not seen the like of this type, though I did see one man," and he was 
from Lydia." He was going down to the land of Ionia" and travelling about 
there. He had eyes like those I have described to you. As for his colour, it was 
black turning towards [10°] redness, as if he had drunk wine or were angry. 
He had an effeminate mouth, was boastful in his speech, with a long nose, and 
chin and cheeks far from his eyes. He had much flesh, a thick short neck, and 
his stomach was large, protruding, even, and fleshy. He was strong, his ankles 
were thick, the digits of his hands and feet were short, the flesh of his hands was 
fatty, and in his voice was an ugly hoarseness. His glance was the glance 
of a grieving and bilious man, and he seemed like one bearing threats towards 


T Thus Hoffmann, this word is not present in Leiden, but the sense would seem to- L3 

7 Hoffmann: "blacknew citing Ad: ‘their colour appears to be black at first glance’ (б wiv хроно. 
#лалрёле altoiç ubhawa оҳ аядақ (riv) 

^” Hoffmann says one expects ‘around that pupil” (circa hanc pupillam) citing the sentence in Ad. 
ATI Others do not have eyes with dotted appearance, bur the cutide rim of the whole circle it 
black.. .', cf. Anon. Lat. 26. 

7" Hoffmann emends this to a (rather awkward) noun cisase: "If i а bluish-black eye you see the 
red mixed with the black (асыл charopt м vides rubedimem mogredine permixiam). 

7% Hoffmann: ‘or’, and he wonders if it should be "blue rather than "white as Ad. has "blood-red 
ос dark rims (Cees B аалим; evel). Не also posi a lacuna aer this, saying that Ad. has 
‘these ure very bad’ (oro مضت‎ ON) at this point. However, this is bracketed by Foerster (320. 1-2) 
and seems oot o place nc the sentence concider further on with "hes art the wont of al 
(xdvtwy orton griguoros) 

7 Hoffmann: ^ angry with’ (excamdexar) citing Ad- “such as angry )6 ميو‎ x) men look’ 

7* Hoffmann: ‘not the eye of a wolf nor the eye of a wild pig! (naque lupi oculum moque кый feri) 
citing Ad. "of wolves and wild boars” Ds yop кай 80у dypluv). 

"Hoffmann: ‘just one man’, taking the following connective and adverbial particle (qud) to be a 
‘mistake forthe word отуран (gari 

™ Leiden: 'Ihmdhy’. Hoffman's suggestion of Lydia is plausible. but not certain. 

7 Leiden: Мет Hoffmann's suggestion of lonia is plausible, but not certain. 
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ممرور وكان شبيه المهدد للناس كلهم وربما am‏ أسنانه شيه الخنزير البري اذا 
حمل على الرجل الصياد ليقي عليه وكان عالي الصوت بالضحك اذا ضحك 
وكان نفسه كانه يلتهب قعرفت ان هذا Ta Gail‏ شرا وكان دايم الهم والفكر 
في المكاره والتعلم بالقحشآ ومملو” ОЬ‏ وعدوان” كثير التوعد بالشر Jd‏ 
مهريق Gall‏ وكان يكثر الكلام في الزنا والشباب والنسآ وانه لا يشتهي من 
الادوات الا النغوله وكان لصديقه اشر منه لعدوه مع حرص” على ضر الصديق 
والعدو والحر والعبد وكان يستحدث ضروبًا من الشر لا تحصي ومن عجايب 
البلايا التي لا يفطن لها احد انه جاور مرة قوم" (ب0/) صالحين في يوم ж‏ 
لهم ينادون فيه فاهدى اليهم سفطا لا يدري ما فيه فلما وضعه الرسول وانصرف 
قال القوم بعضهم لبعض قد وجه الينا هذا بطعام كثير وأمروا فادنى الطعام اليهم 
فقدم السفط فيما قدم وفتح فاذا في أعلاه سكرجات صدف واذا تحتها راس انسان 
فافزعهم” ذلك وفرق جمعهم كل الى منزله واكثروا الدعا عليه ويسالون الله ان 
يستدرجه كما نجس طعامهم وشرابهم” وكنت انا فيمن دعا عليه ولست مقصر؟ 
في ذلك ما حبيت 

وكئلك اخبرني رجل من اهل سوريه كان je‏ به انه ый‏ طعامهم عليهم 
مرارًا كثيرة وكان يسقي قوم الخمر فاذا ناموا حلق palal‏ وربما كان يخئقهم” 
وهم ينامون (ينام)!! و كان يفعل (يفل)!! من الشر ما لا يهتدي اليه أحد وما كان 
يحضر alala‏ ولا شراب" الا ينجسه بالخبث والنجس من الأمور وكذلك كان 
يفعل My aby‏ وكان Ule.‏ بالسحر والسمومات المسكره القاتله وبكل ضرب 
ردي وما رايت ذكر" ولا انثى على طبعه وكان شديد الخلق على ial‏ ومن 
اشد الناس )11( Гу‏ ونميمه وكان الناس كلهم اعداه يحب" الضرر بهم وكان 
اذا فتح عينيه رايتها كثيرة الرطوبه مثل عين النهم من الناس اذا اكل BA‏ 
المقدار واذا شرب الشراب الصرف الكثير وكان اذا فعل باحد (باحذا)! شرا 
رایته فرحاثا ياخذه الضحك قرير العين ويتكلم بما لا يعلم وكان اذا تهيا له ظلم 
رایته فرحنا مثل الكلب النابح” وقد بلغني انه قتل اياه وامه اما ыд‏ فاته قتله 
بشربه سم سقاء اياها واما أمه فحملها (حملها)!! في سفينه كانه يريد بها الى 
مدينه فلما توسط بها البحر قذفها فيه فقذقتها” الامواج الى جزيره 
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all people. He often honed” his teeth like а wild pig when it attacks the 
huntsman to kill him. He laughed in a high voice, and his spirit seemed ablaze. 
So I knew that this individual was full of evil, and he was always interested in 
and thinking about plotting and learning vile deeds. He was full of tyranny 
and enmity, often threatening evil; a killer, and shedder of blood. He would 
often speak of fornication, of young men and women, and that he desired no 
trappings but bastard children. To his friend he was more evil than to his enemy, 
desirous in harming fiend and foe, freedman and slave. He would invent 
innumerable kinds of evil. Among the astonishing calamities which no one 
was aware of was that he was once neighbour to some good people [10%], 
on a feast day of theirs on which they were giving out invitations. He presented 
to them therefore a basket, the contents of which were not known, When the 
messenger had set it down and left, the people said to each other "he has sent this 
to us with much food’. They gave orders for the food to be brought to them, 
and the basket was put among the offerings, and was opened. On top of it were 
saucers of oyster-shells, and underneath them was the head of a man! This 
terrified them, and their gathering broke up, each returning to his house. 
They cursed him much, asking God to lay him low, just as he had debased their 
food and drink. 1 myself was among those who cursed him, and | will not 
be neglectful in this as long as I live. 

Likewise, a man from Syria who knew him told me that he had corrupted 
their food many times. He would give people wine, and when they slept he 
would shave thi beards, sod he would often strangle them while they sept. 
He would do evil things that no one would contemplate, and food and drink 
would not be prepared without him defiling it with bad and impure substances. 
He would do the same to strangers" He also knew about magic, intoxicating 
and fatal poisons, and about every wicked kind of thing. 1 have never seen male 
or female with his nature. He had a strong disposition for wine," and was one 
of the most vehement of people [11°] in denunciation and defamation. All the 
people were his enemies, whom he liked to harm. When he opened his eyes you 
Would see they were very moist, like the eyes of a gluttonous person when he 
‘eats more than he is capable of and drinks much unmixed wine. When he did 
evil to anyone, you would see him joyful, overcome with laughter, delighted, 
and talking about he knew not what. If an act of oppression presented itself 
to him, you would see him happy like a barking dog. 1 was informed that he 
killed his father and mother. In his father's case, he killed him with a drink of 
poison that he gave him. As for his mother, he took her in a boat as if he wanted 
to take her to a town. When he had taken her to the middle of the sea he hurled 


Hoffmann: "gnashed" (гыбы; no explanation given, presumably ferling it makes better 


Hofmann: ‘relatives’ (propian], pointing out that strangers would not be goes. 
^ Hoffmann: ‘revling’ (comscendum?; no explanation given, presumably feeling it makes better 
seme. 
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يقال لها فلوفيناة؟ فوجدها قوم اخذوها وعنوا (عنو)!! بها حتى رجعت نفسها ولم 
تزل تتصدق وحدثني الوقيدس انه سار اليه وهو يريد التوبه من ذنبه بفعل يفعله 
فساله ان يقرب عنه قرباثا يكفر بذلك خطيته فاخرجه الكاهن الى خارج المدينه 
قريبًا من البحر واخذ الكاهن موضع" لذبيحته تلك قاذا هو على قبر انسان فامتنع 
القوم من الحفر وقال له الكاهن أيها الرجل جد في امر اخر فان هذه الضحيه 
والقربان لا ЈА‏ فزجر الكاهن وقال له امض (امضى)! لما أمرت فحذر 
(ЛЛА)‏ مته الكاهن واخذ في شانه واتاه بكبش حسئا؟ سميئا؟ ليس فيه عيب فلما 
هم الكاهن ان يذبحه مات الكبش” في ايديهم بلا سبب يعرف Ll‏ نظر الكاهن 
لي بمو كاري ا pi‏ 
о,‏ 

ونقول في ذكر العين الشهلاً ذات النقط فانه على قدر حمرتها كذلك تكون 
الاخلاق الرديه لها وكثرة 15 M‏ والقتال؟* والزنا والتريه فيها اذا وجدت النقط 
IS‏ واما اذا كانت صغارً! فائها تدل على اللين وحب الملآمه واما النقط التي 
تشبه الدم في العيون السود فانها تدل على السحره واذا كانت النقط خضر" فانها 
اتدل على الفكر السوء лара, Sally‏ واما العيون الشهل التي لا نقط بها التي 
تحيط بها دواير* ذو" الوان (اللوان)! فانظر الى ذلك في الكبر واللون قان 
الدايره (الداره)!! اذا كانت سودا دقيقه واخرى تكون حمرأ ووجدت هذه الايه 
في العيون الرطبه فاقض” عليها кыз‏ النفس وكبر الهمه والفطنه والفهم والتقى 
وسرعه التعلم وحب الصبيان Pall JI s‏ بهم واذا رايت )121( الحدقه التي تحدق 
بالناظر pind‏ | يخالطها سواد فتلك علامة الحمق والمكر والاثم وحب جمع 
المال وكثره شهوة Ll‏ والجلوس معهن وقد تكون الحدقه تجمع الوائا I5)‏ 
كلون قوس قزح- فاذا رايت هذه العلامه في العيون اليايسه فاقض عليها بكثره 
الكذب و التب" فان وجدتها في عيون رطبه دل ذلك على الحمق والوسواس 
غير ان صاحب هذه الايه aang‏ ان يكون واسع الفكر شجاع النفس كثير الكلام 
كثير الغضب” شديد شهوة النكاح 
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her into it, and the waves hurled her to an island called Fwfyn:* Some people 
found her, and took her and cared for her until her spirit returned. She is still 
begging for alms there now. Always told me that he went to him when he was 
wishing to repent of his sin by doing some deed. He asked him to offer a sacrifice 
for him in atonement for his errors. So the priest brought him outside the town, 
near to the sea, and he took the priest to a place for that sacrifice of his, and 
it was on someone's grave, so the people were prevented from digging there. 
‘The priest said to him: ‘man, take up 

offering will not be accepted’. He then 
‘proceed to what you were ordered’. The 
about his task. He brought him a fine, fat 
‘when the priest was on the point of sacrificing 
for no apparent reason. When the priest saw this, 


returned to his town to seek something that would purify him from that 
accursed man. 

I will speak now on the subject of the bluish-black eye that has dots. 
In proportion to its redness, its owner will have a wicked character, and there 


will be much evil, fighting,” fornication, and hypocrisy in him, and this is if 
you find that the dots are large. As for if they are small, they indicate softness 
and love of harmony. As for dots that resemble blood in black eyes, they indicate 


© Hoffmann suggests Calymna here, and in the nest but one sentence, regarding Alwayds he 
sugges Olympios/Olyrmpiadas or وموم‎ 
Hoffmann: ‘vebemence’ (iracundia) citing Ad- quicker to anger” (Buoopymrónspa).. 
Т) Hoffmann suggests юваш (impetu) citing Ad: ‘more wantonly violent (io 
Hoffmann: ‘round he translates orbs, so he perhaps intended to read ‘ice ( 
Hoffmann: ‘passion (сират) citing Ad: “a pederast beyond moderation’ (naiScpaothy 
igo 100 устю. 
Hofmann: ‘corruption’ 
М [though tating i беен 
finan: ما‎ М مستبي‎ o explanation gee, psy fing К dus bae 
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А12‏ وانا raa‏ العين التي ليس توجد غايرة б»‏ قاما العين الغايره التي كانها 
في انا قد بلغ المأ منه بمقدار تصفه كانه يتحرك وتكون العينين' كبيرتين فليس 
0 تقض 38s We‏ ان تود فيه أو قي کردا دن ЦО) aa}‏ 
СДА‏ توجب الشر فاما هذه العيون فقد نف" عنها عظمها عيب غورها لكن اذا 
رايت العين صغيره غايره فاقض على صاحبها بالمكر Uu,‏ والحسد 
والغيره فان جمعت الى ЭЕ]‏ العين الصغيره эў Cag‏ عليها من الشر قلة 
(وقلة)! )725( الورع والسرقه لكل صئف”” واستباحة* المساجد فاذا رايت 
بالطرف Pati‏ وانكسارً؟ فاقض عليه بالحمق MOV,‏ والعيون التي تكثر 
سيلان الدموع فافض عليها بالمكر والسرقه وما أشبه ذلك فان سالت مع رطوبه 
فاقض عليه* بالمكر” وما أشبه ذلك 

فاني رايت مرة رجل" من قورينن"' صغير العينين غايرها (غايرة)!! جذا 
وكانت بين الصغيره والكبيرة وكانت شهلاتين يابستين منكسرا طرفهما بحاجبين 
مرتفعتين!9! من راس بيض "psi‏ واسفل الحاجبين وحش مع 
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A12 (TK 3207, fo. 50*14-*8) 


| praise" the eye that is not found to be very hollow. ln the case of the hollow 
eye which is as it were in a container half-full of water and appears to move, 
and the eyes are large, then you should not judge for them evil unless you find 
in it or in other parts of the body signs" that necessarily imply evil in it. 
In the case of these eyes, their magnitude deflects” from them the blemish 
of their being hollow. If however, you see an eye that is small and hollow, judge 
for its owner cunning, suspicion,” envy, and jealousy. If the small eye combines 
‘dryness with [this], add to its evils lack of [12°] piety, thieving of every kind,” 
and plundering” of holy places. If you see an opening" and a languidness of 
the eye, judge stupidity and sin. Regarding eyes that often flow with tears, 
judge for its owner cunning, stealing, and things like that. If they flow and there 
is also moistness, judge for him cunning,” and the like. 

1 опсе saw a man from Corinth"? with small eyes, very hollow, and they were 
between small and large. They were bluish-black, dry, languid of sight, with 
eyebrows raised" from atop the main part of the checks. At the bottom part 


™ Hoffmann: "I do not praise’; no explanation given, but clearly on the banis of Ad: very hollow 
eges are not praiseworthy lon (rvrsoi) However. Leiden папе Ad pefecly well, but put 
‘the negative in ihe second half ofthe sentence С not found ) which а what Hofmann effectively 
dors too in his translation laude equder ecelum qui mom нит cars reper 

™ Hoffmann adds other о “ther sign (ala signa), in order to complete the sense 

Hoffmann: ‘erases’, which he tramlates a componat, presumably thinking of the other vente 
‘of the word "to pardon, excuse’, but this requires the preposition ‘an afe it; Ad. has ‘counteract 
(napauioovres), 

Hoffmann wants to get closer to Ad: “weacherous’ (txifouha)s he picks the word гайга, 
which is dose in form по Leiden ‘suspicion’ (ru), amd tramlates i as “ambush (isi). 
However, the root means simply о overlook from a high piace (or the purposes of observation of 
guarding, not for ambush). 

Thus Hoffmann: this word i not present in Leiden. but the ven would seem to require it 

эо Hofimanne "om every ges (cuius hop, citing Ad betrayal (spoSocíav]. 

“© The is my suggestion. In Leden. followed by Hoffmann, there 1 а conditional pari (lam 
plus verb here (Leiden even if they were sol’, Hoffmann: even if they were per mined plundered’. 
buts noun seems required (eg ita, ‘plundering’ cf Ad. (РА. РО merge: (ltpoouAíav) 

Y Hoffmann: ‘supplenen/annew/weaknen’ (which he stretches in transition to obtuirem) no 
explanation pven. but it does mabe beter sense and goes beter with the next word "anguidnen or 
“wubdvedoess' Hoffmann tramdates the latter word well a infractum, which ato has the sent of 
“wubdued’, but addi: Le. nictantom (linking? winking’), which in totally wrong (be wes it in his 
тайн two sentences further on) 

™ Hoffmann ‘abiding’ or, in Ма rather forced translation, tnditatem, citing Ad. (Мэн. 2) 
mating (блем). 

Hoffmann emende to al kra, which he translates s fooishnes(stunam), though it really 
means ‘intoxication’ (one could strech it fo ‘confusion of the intellect’). Though he gives no 
‘explanation (except per securitatem ror), he is cieariy basing himself on Ad- ‘more stupid 

0 


Hoffmann's suggestion (aho Cyrene" and صتمت"‎ Leiden has Отут. 
"© | follow Hoffmann in making this adjective agree with ‘eyebrow’, but in Leiden it is accusative 


1 Thus Hofmann, cing Anon, Lat 31: they have broad eyebrows which overhang the иды. 
as lt were’ (genis imminentis). Leiden, which literally has the pulse of the iron’ а clearly defective 
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O‏ حول عينيه من ظاهرهما خضره تشبه خضرة الموضع اذا ضرب فكان 
ay‏ قليل الحيآ غليظ” الوجه*' كثير الشغب” حتى انه يشغب على ذي سلطان 
وكان رجل" منقطع' من الناس ببغض الصالحين ويجتري” على السيات 
ليست له راحه عن الشر لاصحابه وكان سكيز* ضيق الصدر وساذكر ما بدا لي 
منه فاتي صحبت الملك الاكبر مر فبينما نحن نسير معه من براقه الى أسيه 
ومع الملك جيوشه ومراكبه فاختلط بهم ذلك الرجل فمررنا على مداين كثيره 
حتى بلغنا البحر SA‏ الى بون والسروس )13( وبلاد لوديه وفروجيه 
ومواضع كثيره ‏ ثم رجعنا الى أسيه على “бы эй‏ في البحر وشرق الى 
روكس ثم سار في السفن الى اينس وعلى هذا الطريق اخذت سفن البحر تلقا” 
الملك فلما بلغنا آسيه فنزلت على ذلك الرجل فاذا هو واصحابه مطيفون بالملك 
عليهم سلاح ولم يكن ذلك منه"' لكرامه الملك ولا شوقا اليه لاكن "uet‏ شر 
في صدده وهموم سوء لا تقره وكانت له اصحاب سوء وهو راسهم ومعلمهم 
Liga‏ نحن كذلك والملك على عدته وهو يريد ان يخرج الى الصيد ونحن لا 
نقدر ان نكلمه اذ قعدت انا واصحابي نتحدث ونذكر الملك وما هو فيه من العيآ 
والبعد من النعمه الذي" يذكر الناس انه فيها فجرى Шу‏ حديث اذ ذكرنا ذلك 
الرجل نتعجب من خزيه” وفجوره )194220 نفسه في طلب الشر فبينما نحن 
كلك اذ ترآى MU‏ من جوف الشجر فاشتد فزعنا فنظرئا فاذا هو ذلك الرجل 
السوء الذي كنا في حديثه قد كان يمشي رويڌا كانه حيه يسمع حديثنا فقال ما هذا 
الحديث كله الا في شاني فقلت له (ب13) في ذكرك كنا ومن أمرك تعجبنا هلم 
فاخبرنا عن نفسك كيف احتملت هذه المؤنه ونصبت نفسك هذه الأنصاب 
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of the eyebrows was a blank, together with [the fact that)"* around the outside 


: 
| 
i 
i 
it 
a a 
Ы 


through many towns 
‘Then he miled to Den. ren [19 andthe lands of Lyin and لع‎ and 
many places. Next we returned to Ayh through the two seas! in the sea, and 
he went east to Rwks. Then he went in the ships to jms, and by this route the 
ships of the sea began to catch up with the king, When we reached Азуй, and 
| went to see that man, there he was with his companions surrounding the king, 
bearing weapons. This was not on his рап?” for the honour of the king nor out 


їп. The conversation went on until we mentioned that man, wondering at his 
baseness, immorality, and determination" in seeking evil. While we were doing 
so, he' presented himself to our view from within the trees. Our fright was 
great, then we looked, and it was this man of evil about whom we were talking, 
who had walked softly as if he were a snake to hear our conversation. So he said: 
"Is not all this conversation about те? 1 replied to him [13°]: "We were talking 
about you, and we were astonished about you. Come on and tell us about 
yourself. How did you bear this inconvenience and exhaust yourself with these 


тө Nor present in Leiden: эдей by Hoffmann to make the sentence correct Arabic. 

/! Hoffmann: "come impudence’ [crassa imverecundi). no explanation given. presumably feeling 
it makes beter sense 

"9 Hoffmann: "found to be abominable by’ (aversarentr}: no explanation given, presumably 


© Hoffmann reads ^ parts’, and emends to ‘sewing/sringing together а oot wed 


in thí passage are clear. For Brigh he suggests Thrace, for Ben Bithynia or Jonia; for rer laura or 
Ephesus or Sardis for AYWAıyê he prins `Аша but footnotes ‘Achaia’ for the last two instances, for 
Reis Rhoeteus or Rhodes, for "yn Athens or Aenea. For discussion of "he two seas’ and all the 
Plamen ке Ch 3 pp: 163-8. 
‘Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has ‘oo their part, thinking of the preceding ‘companion’, but the 
Mo Eger 
Thus Hoffmann (which he пагане amimi), which makes better sense than Leder 





"he when Polemon and his fren oniy recognize har in the next sentence. 
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فاعترف عند ذلك Dub‏ بحق انه من عمل الشيطان وهمه السوء (سو)!! الذي* 
ملقيها في نقسي وجعل يبكي على نفسه ويدعوا عليها بالويل والثبور فهذا ما 
رايت من العيون الصغار الغايره 


13 ولست امدح مع ذلك العيون الجاحظه الشاخصه المخالفه للعيون الغايره 
اذا كرهت واما العيون الشاخصه قان بعضها يشخص عن I ini‏ واعلم انه 
غاير واما الغاير الآخر فهو ما حول وسط العين فاذا رايت العين ضيقه الناظر 
حمرا فاقض'١!‏ عليها بحب الخمر واليطاله واذا كانت مع ذلك زرقاً فاقض 
عليها بحب الاثم والقجور وقله الفطنه واذا رايت هذه الايات في العينين 72053 
مع ذلك جفوثا' ثقالا' فاقض عليها بقله العلم والفهم وان اجتمع الى ذلك النعت 
ان تجد العينين يابستين فاحذر اوليك واهرب من مخالطتهم فانهم من ضرب 
(الضرب)! الذين” يقتلون اباهم وامهاتهم ويوجدون مع )74( ذلك علما بالسحر 
واذا رايت العين البسر* التي بين الغايره والجاحظه البراقه الصافيه فامدحها 
فائك واجدها ШЫ)‏ فهمه محبه „ЬШ‏ والنكاح وقد ذكر لي ان ое‏ سقراطيس 
الفيلسوف كانت على هذه النعت الذي قال فيها افلون' ان علم سقراطيس قد 
فاق علم الخلق Laily‏ قتله قومًا' حسذا؟ له على ما رآو من كثره aale‏ 

وقد رايت Jay‏ مره ذا عينين صغيرتين حمراتين شبيهه Om‏ 
السرطان وكان من ارض تسمى لوذيه وكان يدعى بالسرطان لما في عينيه من 
شبه السرطان فلما ذكر لي خلقه انطلقت اليه حتى لقيته اراد IO‏ اعلم ما 
الذي يدل عليه خلقه عينيه من باطن طبيعته فرايته في منزله فلم اجد له فطنه 
ولا Jie‏ لكنه كان رجلا اقطع اللسان وكان طماح уйй‏ الى الشر ولا يكاد يرى 








ЦЫ‏ الا اشتهاه لنفسه وكان شديد ارتعاش العينين"'' صغيرهما في شده حمره لا 
يشبهان* عيون الناس 
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burdens?’ Thereupon he confessed, saying: Truly, it is the doing of Satan, and an 
interest in wrongdoing which has been cast into my soul.’ He began to weep 
for his soul and to curse it with woe and destruction. This then is what 1 saw 
concerning small and hollow eyes. 


A13 (TK 3207, fo, 51°4-11, fos. 50°11-51°3) 


In addition, 1 do not praise goggling and protruding eyes, which are the 
rer Пейн T жерын In the case of protruding eyes, 
some of them protrude from the eyelids,"” and know that their owner is jealous. 
As for another type of jealous person, it is (inferred from) what it is around 
the centre of the eye. And if you see the eye with a narrow pupil!” and red, 
judge love of wine and idleness. If it is also blue, judge love of sin, immorality, 
‘and lack of intelligence. If you see these signs in the eyes, and also there are thick 
eyelids, judge for him lack of knowledge and understanding. If there combines 
with that the characteristic that you find the eyes dry, be wary of those people, 
and flee from association with them, for they are of the kind who kill their 
fathers and mothers, and they are also found to be [14°] knowledgeable about 
magic. If you see a moist eye that is between hollow and 

and clear, praise it, for you will find its owner intelligent, understanding, 
loving knowledge and sexual intercourse. It was mentioned to me that of this 
description was the eye of Socrates the Philosopher, about whom Apollo!!! said: 
"The knowledge of Socrates transcended the knowledge of mankind, and they 
killed him as a people envious of him on account of his great knowledge that 
they saw." 

1 once saw а man who had eyes that were small, red, and goggling like 
the eyes of а crab. Не was from the land called Lydia, and he was called 
‘the Crab’ because of the similarity of his eyes to those of the crab, When his. 
nature was mentioned to me I set off to meet him out of a wish [10]! know 
what the external form of his eyes indicated of his inner nature. So I saw him 
at his house, and 1 found that be had neither understanding nor intellect 
but was a man of a most cutting tongue, and he was covetous of evil, hardly able 
to see anything without desiring it for himself. He had eyes" that quivered a lot. 
and they were small, and in their great redness they did not look like other 
people's eyes. * 





Hoffmann: ' а result of a swelling’ (e amore) citing АА: "relig 
Hoffmann: ‘As forthe hollow eye, ihe а ditch in the part around the cents of te eye, with a 
narrow pupil 2, then he posts that the apodosis 1s mining in Leiden and that the nent venience 
Vas "you me in e obe md, je. He нт o AL А, id. lax rende eji 
Re pot poeni tho шашы by ter cc relig ea darp ud ram 
trench, a it were" 

1 Thus Hoffmann citing Anon. Lat. 32: Leiden has Polemon’. 

7? Not present in Leiden; added by Hoffmann to mahe the sentence corect Arabic. 

7^ Hoffmann wants to read "body here, because Ad. and Anon. Lat. 32 (not 33 as Hoffmann 
saya) у the man with unall red. protruding eyer i Toose in body (торга усч «oi 1 Ocal ne 
corpore table) 
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Gly А14‏ رايت العين الصغيره البصاصه الكثيرة رب4/) الحركه فاقض عليها 
بالمكر والخديعه وسوء الهمة hy‏ رايت العين ترعد رعده بطيه فاظتن 
О)‏ بها السوء الا ان تكون عظيمه б»‏ قاتها ان عظمت نقصت من شرها 
Sy‏ بها الخير والشدة ورحب الذراع وحب الخمر والنسوه وضعف الامائه 
وعلى هذا Сай‏ كانت عين الاسكندر غير انها كانت تضرب الى لون 
السماتجون فمن رايته NOUS‏ فاقض عليه بالجرأة” وقله الانأة وارتفاع الهمه 
ورغبه البطن وحب النسآ والمرابط والمزامير ومن العيون الزرق ما هي اشد 
خضرة من هذه 


5 فاذا كانت مع هذه الايات فانزله بمنزله العيون السود واقض عليها بشر 
الصحبه واياك ومصاحبه صاحبها فاتك تجده O yali‏ فاسد الأمائه فان جمعت هذه 
العين سخفه ПОА,‏ فزد على ما قضيت بشده الغضب فان كانت مع ما 
مضى من النعت يابسه فزد على قضايك عليها بالفجور وسوء السيره واعلم أنه 
اذا اجتمع؟!! مع هذا النعت Wina‏ فزد" في شرها فانك واجدها )151( فاجره 
نمامه تقتل الأصحاب بنميمه فاحشه واذا رايت العينين VP ianua‏ غايرتين 
وهما مع ذلك مصمتين (مصمتتين)!! حسب فاقض عليها بالحرص وشده الحيآ 
والرغبه في العلم والخير وحب C‏ 


e] وزه او‎ at 
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A14 (TK 3207, fo. 51*11-57) 


If you see a small, shining eye that moves a lot [14°], judge cunning, perfidy, 
and evil intentions. If you see that the eye trembles slowiy, think evil of it, unless. 
it is very large. If it is large, it is less evil, and it increases in^ goodness, 
forcefulness, broad-ranging power, love of wine and women, and unreliability. 
‘The eye of Alexander was of this description, except that it tended to the colour 
of hyacinth. So judge for whomsoever you see like this''* boldness, lack 
of patience, high ambition, desires of the stomach, love of women, string- 
and wind-instruments. There are some blue eyes that have more greenness 
than these. 


A15 (TK 3207, fo. 51*8-13; TK 3245, fo. 35*6-9) 


1f they have these signs, put them in the same category as black eyes, so judge 
for them bad company. Beware of the company of their owner, for you will 
find him immoral and of bad faith. If this eye combines insubstantiality with 
darkness," add fierce anger to what you have judged. If it is dry together 
with the above description, add immorality and bad conduct to your judge- 
ment of it. Know that, if there combines smallness with this 

add to your estimation of its evil, for you will find them [15°] immoral, 
‘calumniating, killing companions with calumny, and abominable. If you see that 
the eyes are of good account,'"” hollow, and also still enough, judge for them 
desire and great modesty, desire for knowledge and for what is good, and love 
of women, 


"9 Hoffmann: "add" ог ‘you should add, presumably feeling it makes beter sense. Zonta (1992) 
39 shows his bias in favour of PS bere, stating that PS Follows faithfully the original Greek as it 
appears in the compendium of Ad, wheres there is no pauage in РА that 
Fara is ae new vs. em ie тб PP td PFS 

las preserved in BH) begins "mal eyes that эге projecting and quivering show обу thoughts. which 
ts made up of elements from Ње first three sentences of wecnon ALM in Ad. It then lists four farther 
‘qualities (mighty deeds, daring, greatness of mind, and loe of glory and pomp') that are all found 
in Ad. but it omits all verbs, а number of additional qualities found in Ad. and the reference to 
‘Alexander. Readers can compare Leden and Ad. for themselves, but i а evident that, though 
divergent in many respect, Leiden preserves more of the general seme of the Greek than BH. 

1 Hoffmann saps one would expect "he whose eye is tumorout all around (cuius oculus 
асите without pring a remon, though clearly on the baia of Ad: yes with smelling around 
them (mepio.500vres) are hateful, vage minded, grtonous, Icio, and in thrall 1o the Ire, 
dolos, and music in genera’, The word | have translated string in this sentence literally means 
“cables/rope’ but it seems chear that a musical instrument is meant (fiddi raha). 

Hoffmann cies a divergent reading for Leiden, but it is just that the dots are badiy spaced on 
the ft word and an alif lihe mark has accidentally been made at the beginning of the second word. 

"Hoffmann: ‘it combines’, making the verb тле. to agree with eve, and transitive, vo that i 

{ake sales (арген) as an object. 








күбо lov). 
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А16‏ واما العيون الذي* كانها ينيث منها شعاع فانها ماكره غداره بالاصحاب 
خفيفه الامائه غير بعيده من شهوة الزنا وساير الشهوات وسنخبر عن هذه 
العيون واخلاقها*' واندادها من العيون الصافيه التي تبرق فائك واجدها صالحه 
ان لم تفسدها С)‏ اخرى ققد اشرت للمتفرس ان لا يعجل بالقضا حتى Ташу‏ 
فحصه عن جميع الآيات التي تتناقض فقد كانت عينا (عين)!! هدريانس” الملك 
على هذا النعت غير انهما كانتا ممتليتين (у)‏ حسئا وكانتا شهلايين حديدتي 
النظر لم ير (يرى)! في" الناس Tan!‏ انور عين مته اذا رايت في هذه العين 
هذا النور ولم تر فيها مثل لمع صقا الزجاج” لكن ترى فيها مثل شعاع الشمس 
واكثر ما يوجد هذا النعت في العيون الزرق فاذا رايت مع ذلك شي" من حمره 
فاقض عليها يشده الحده )15( والقحه ولا تبعدها من الجئون واذا رايت 
الشهلا مثل شعاع الشمس ud‏ تدل على الجبن والرعب والحذر من كل شي 
والمصاحبه* للفقرآ واذا رايت العين “SAS‏ لها شعاع فالحقها بالعيون السود 
والزمها مع ذلك الجبن واقض (اقضى)! عليها بشدة الهم بالسوء فانها تفارق"131 
Д-Т‏ و و ع ا ل SP‏ 
0 

فائي رايت رجل* من اهل الجزيره” التي في فونيفي شاهڌا على نفسه бә,‏ 
والحمق مما ظهر من المنظر” ومما شهد به صورة عينه وساير اعضايه 
ومفاصله فانه كان رجل” الحاجبين ضخم الجبهه شاخص البصر 055 lis‏ 
لين اللحيين” منتفخهما رحب الفم رقيق الشفتين” عريضهما قد قاربتا (قارب)! 
من رحب فمه يشبه فم حيه البحر فان حيات البحر ارحب افواهًا من حيات البر 
وكان لا يوجد الا ضاحكا ولا يكلم Oral‏ الا وهو يضحك" ولا يمنعه ضحكه من 
ان ياتي بالدواهي في ضحكه وكان قد حمل مئه العضو الذي يشتهي (يشتهون)!! 
النساء وكان شديد الشهوة لهم* يعمل في" ذلك اعمالا يقبح ذكرها (/6/) وكان 
"Ше‏ مداهمًا بالسوء مواربًا حسوذا وكان SRG‏ السم ИШ‏ وكان شهد عليه اهله 
انه قتل غير واحد من ذوي رحمه بالسم وكان لا يحتشم” من کل 
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А16 (TK 3207, fos. 51°13-52°4; TK 3245, fos. 359-367) 


‘As for eyes from which it is as if rays of light emanate, they are cunning, 
a hera ctiam of loi SAS, vnl жиш. far rm a duin Br 
боой nd tbe other delen, We wil ik boat dee арыса 4 
character, and also those clear shining eyes that are like them, 

will find them good, if other signs do not spo! them, For ave fined io 
the الامو‎ that be sould not herr to judgement тий i examination 
of all the signs which contradict each other has been thorough. The eyes of 

King Hadrian were of this description, except that they were full of beautiful 
light. They were bluish-black, with sharp vision. No one has been seen with 
more luminous eyes than he. If you see this light in such an eye, and if you do 
not see in it the like of the sparkle of clear glass, but rather you see the like of 
the rays of the sun—and this description is most often found in blue eyes—and 
if in addition you see some redness, judge for its owner sharpness [15"] and 
impudence, and do not exclude him from madness. If you see the bluish-black 
уе to be like the rays of the sun, this indicates cowardice, fear, caution about 
‘everything, and companionship with the poor. If you see that a dusky eye has 
rays, put it together with the black eyes and stick cowardice with it also, and 
judge а strong concern with evil, for they stand apart from" what is in other 
eyes. If much laughter is combined with this, associate with it evil and much 
wickedness, 

T have seen a man from the people of the island that is in Phoenicia, who was 
a witness to his own obscene language and stupidity, since this was apparent 
from his appearance and from what the form of his eye and the rest of his limbs 
and joints testified to. He had curly eyebrows, a huge forehead, and protruding 
eyes. He was tall and thin, with soft and bulging jawbones, an expansive mouth, 
slim and broad lips, which were almost as broad as his mouth, resembling 
the mouth of a sea snake, for sea snakes have larger mouths than land snakes. 


to mention [16°]. He was insolent, gripped by evil, а double-crosser, and 
envious. He would make use of fatal poison, and his family testified against 
him that he had killed more than one of his blood relations with poison. 
He was not ashamed of any forbidden thing, neither false testimony not 
great slander, and he also did not believe that he had a god, nor did he 


P. Hoffmann: "You wil prefer to these eyes those clear shining eyes that ate opposite and 


likely corresponds to the next sentence in the Arabic text 
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حرام وشهاده زور وعظم فريه ولم يكن مع ذلك يومن ان له آله ولا يقرب قربانا 
(قرابانا)! ولا يقربه له Maal‏ ولا يتحرى” طاعه чу‏ ولا ياتي حسئا من 
ev!‏ 


واما العيون الحديده النظر الخقيفه' فاقض” عليها بالقجور واقض على العين 
الذي ترى ناظرها Ub)‏ بالشجاعه والجرأة” pis‏ الغضب وشده ОДА‏ 
وحضور الجواب” وكماشه العمل والجسور على الامور بقله LEYI‏ عنها وان 
كانت على هذا النعت وناظرها ds‏ فاقض” عليها بالفجور وكمال الشر واذا 
رايت العين الصغيرة الغايره فاقض على صاحبها بالاهتمام بالشر والاكتمام 
(الاكتام)!! لما في نضه من اهلاك (هلاك)!! الناس وبالبخل وان كانت العين 
على هذا النعت ДАШ,‏ رحبا ثقيلا ада,‏ وشعر الحاجب д‏ 1259 بعضه 
من بعض فاقض” عليه بالجرأة وشده الغضب وصغر الهمه АВ,‏ الامائهة”! وان 
الم تر (ترى)!127 هذا النعت بالحواجب ولم تر (ترى)! اشفارها سبطه ولا ما بين 
عينيه هابط" ورایت نواظره (1б)‏ متواضعه والاتف*' منقبض صلب فاقض 
عليه بالجرآه وشدة المنظر 129 


А17‏ واذا رايت العين ПОШ‏ ورایت فيها سهوله” فلا تمدحه فاه غدار 
مكاتم لما في قلبه ذو جراء!”! وعزة نفس وقوة في العمل ومن رايته ينظر الى 
الارض اذا ضحك ورايت аде‏ عند ضحكه ай»‏ فالحقها بالاعين السود" فلا 
حو فين RT TRU‏ نيما انا фай каса‏ 
في انا" وان جمع” مع ان ترى جبهته وحاجبيه ولحييه وشفتيه (لحيته 
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make offerings, nor did anyone"? offer on his behalf. He would not strive 


to obey his master nor perform good deeds. 

As for light" eyes with sharp vision, judge for them immorality. Judge for the 
ye that you see with a moist pupil courage, boldness, fierce anger, great 
бой, tapono, чари i axag, en RY be 


rarely ghing upon موس‎ te eps or of Ld deciden and thelr ppl i rp 
judge for them immorality and total evil. If you see a small and hollow eye, 
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one part from the other, then 
ambition, and tock of الس‎ уш do not sec" this description in the 
eyebrows, and you do not see the eyelids to be lank nor that the space between 
his eyes dips, and you see that his pupils [16°] are downcast, and the nose'™* is 
contracted and hard, judge for him boldness and a forceful appearance, "* 


A17 (ТК 3207, fos. 5254-534) 


If you see а very beautiful eye! and you sec in it evenness, do not praise 
теала s ipla presage (алака) t, and has boldness, 
potency of spirit, and strength in Regarding the one you see who looks 
Gress is puel ag قبع ملسا‎ vies of acy Vim ns les 
upset tad. Aa Tor hais عن اميه ممم‎ eges ve 
the eye is evil, especially if the eye is as it were, by reason of its hollowness, 
in a container.” If, combined with this, you see that his forehead, his eyebrows, 





1?! Hoffmann: ‘another (alias; то explanation pven. presumaby feeling it makes beter vene 
P Hoffmann. ‘dry (эй) citing Ad: those with а dry look (ok Б лро!) are very wicked and 
lawl, but this would sem to correspond бо the next but one sentence the Arabi et 
^ Hoffmann says that one would expect by the pupil э forehead broad, heavy, and 
‘contracted’, presumably teeing н males beter sense 
\ Hoffmann: ‘projecting’ (mier) citing Ad: the brows are rough and the eyelids straight” 
бүр; tok popráv Bia e бов). 
Hoffmann suggests much faith’ citing Ad. (Matr. 6) and Px-Polemon 19: рибен 
(бконіау). 


777 Hofmann says that one wouid expat ‘if you do ме, but c£ Ad "AN those whose skin of the 
trom and brows and eyelids are ot йе thi. 
99 Hoffmann suggest ‘the gate’ (obtutu) without giving» reason 
"Hoffmann: ‘coarseness and violem har! (immanitatem «r vehemeniem metam) no 
explanation giren, presumably fering i makes better seme. 
9 Hoffmann emend to ‘if you see the eye in which isthe most Бева thing’ (which he 
ашна ubi m oculo vider voluptatem); no explanation given, presomably erlang п makes better 


"Hoffmann say that one would expect something like "us artifice, evil in spirit and evi in 
sign (retro di, пата nia rare adn, pra eri ben ee me 
Hofmann ‘wil (enim), па explanation рте. bur eariy ca the bau of Ad. “are the mort 

"um 


Hoffmann: as it were observing from Из hollow position’ (quas «caverns nat майлы), по. 
‘explanation given but early on the is of Ad. "be hodow eves which have laughter cook up some 
evil as if they were ring in wait Qoxiv745)' ee азо п. 90 above for the evil in hollow eves. 


m Robert Hoyland 


وشفته)!! S paia]‏ اذا هو ضحك” فلا خير في ذلك dà‏ يدل على ان 
صاحبها فيه همه وحيله يهم بالاتسان فان كانت على هذا النعت ورايتها Бай‏ 

ض فاعلم ان صاحبها قد هم بخطيه واثم يفعله Wy‏ رايت العينين 
My‏ وكان صاحبها يريد ان يغمضها فاعلم انه قد ارتكب الفواحش كلها 
واذا رايت الرجل يضحك حتى يفخم” فاقض عليه بالغدر وسوء (سو)!! الصنيعه 
واذا رايت الضاحك لا يرى**! في" عينيه رطوبه ورایت ما بين العينين Vd‏ 
وجفن العين RA)‏ قان صاحيها الى الخير اقرب منه الى الشر وانت واجد 
)70( له اخلاق حسنه رفيقه” Айз‏ صدق ولين ورحمه وقرب من المساكين 
وتجده مع ذلك عالمًا حكيمًا يهم بالخير ويرغب في Pa‏ 





۸18 واذا رايت هذه العين فامدحها ولا تكثر الخوف منها مع ذلك من ساير 
العيون الخاشعه البصر الا م13 كان فيها بيان رطوبه فاحذر اوليك فانك 
واجدهم مستكنين لا بستفيقون“' واذا رايت مع هذا cadi‏ الحاجب Olaja‏ 
والجبهه رخوه اينه وفي البصر خشوع فلا تمدحها*! فما فيه من المدح شي لکن 
aia‏ باهل هذه الصفه فانهم اهل y‏ والعين الخاشعه اليابسه والجبهه 
الخاسره الباينه من الطرف الخاشع والشعر المعتدل* فهو* من ايات كمال 
Me уз‏ شيبه بالبهايم فاقض عليه يجور وشر 
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his jawbones, and his lips [move]'* when he laughs, there is nothing good 
in this, for it indicates that its owner has ambition and trickery in mind for 
mankind, If the eye is of this description, and you see it opening and closing, 
know that its owner intends committing sin and wrongdoing. If you see that the 
eyes are open? though their owner wants to close them, know that he has 
committed all manner of lewd acts. If you see that the man laughs so as to make 
it emphatic, judge for him treachery and evil acts, If you see one laughing 
in whose eyes moisture is not visible, and you see that what is between his eyes 
is soft, and the eyelid is delicate," then their owner is closer to good than he 
is to evil. You will find [17°] that he has a good and gentle character, and he 
has truthfulness, softness, mercy, and affinity with the wretched. You will also 
find him learned and wise, intending good, and desirous of knowledge. ™ 


A18 (TK 3207, fo. 53*5-15; TK 3245, fo. 36*7-*2) 


I you sce this eye, praise it, and also do not greatly fear it above other eyes with 
submissive glance, except those that have! evidence of moisture. Be wary 
of these latter, for you will find that they seek repose and are not wakeful." 
If you see, together with this description, that the eyebrow turns down and the 
forehead is and soft, and there is a submissiveness of the eyes, you should 
not praise it," for there is nothing praiseworthy in it. Rather" you should 
link it with people of the (former?) description, for they are people of loyalty. 
The submissive, dry eye, the bare forehead that is exposed at the lower edge, 
the straight hair, these are signs of complete greed, ^ similar to beasts. Judge, 
therefore, for its owner injustice and evil 











© Added by Hoffmann; Leden omits the verb. Holtmann gives no explanation, but be i clearly 
‘basing himself on Ad: the parts outside the eye move, sch at the forehead, the checks the brows, 
and the lips’. 

1N Thus Hoffmann: Leen has ‘pufis up’, but Hoffmann's emendation s abviously right given 
the contrat to dos la the next clause. 

"P Hoffmann: ‘is viable’ (omi) citing Ad. who here speaks of laughing and moist eyes 

"Hoffmann: ‘slack (deus) citing Ad: related eyed ФА бора venta), 

\ Hoffmann: "he embraces fully sexual pleasure’ (дайте merum) citing Ad: ‘full of love’ 
puro пме). 

"59 Hoffmann ‘do not have, no explanation given. but presumably because he lets the 
description of this eye is contrary to that of he previous mout one. However, Ad. speaks here of 
Зе and moist eyes. 

1% Hoffmann ‘thoughtful and skilled in various sciences (cogitamter aru culte) citing Ad: 
"ort لوده‎ or artistic’ (@pveiGovaw dp exrrgvotow)- 

Hoffmann ‘you should praise i; no explanation given. but presumably because Ad. gives a 
‘ery positive assessment ofthis eye. CE Ch. 1, trans. 55 (Andes suggestion) 
Hoffmann. except tar: no explananon given. but presumably feeling it makes beter seme 

7! Mofimann: "he rough forehead, the fined glance, and the eyebrow with straight hai (fms 
aspera et aci fas t superlm т quo capi recti nas), no explanation given. but clearly on the. 
basis of Ad: “if the forehead ia also rough. the look staring and the eychds straight” (ci 82 кой 
Viumov in прод wol Paypa бтехіс Айдора ct Sp). 

^! Hoffmann: vehemence” or ‘evil; no explanation given. but dearly on the basis of Ad: “they 
have wild plans ... and there is no evil that they would not do’ 
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А19‏ واذا رايت العينين دايمه الطرف تنفتح وتنغمض واذا تغمضت تلبث ثم 
تتفتح فاقض عليها بالغدر واخذ ما ليس له الآ ان تجد فيها GE‏ من الرطوبه فاتك 
تجده Шы‏ على اخذ ما ليس له وحبهم لأولادهم it y‏ عليهم واذا رايت 
هذه العين مع ما تعت لك فيها رعده مع خضره فالحق بها الجنون فانك تجد 
الجنون قد (ب7/)/ اصابه او يصييه Gly‏ رايت العين مع تغميضها تنظر الى 
ALI‏ فاظنن باهلها زنا وحمق واذا رايت العين معتدله التغميض وفيها 
رطوبه وكانت عظيمه صافيه والجبهه لينه رخوه فاقض عليه بشده Us‏ وحسن 
الهمه والعلم واذا رايت العين يابسه تتغمض وتلبث ثم تنقتح فاظنن باهلها جرأة 
وسوء همه وبطاله فان رايت مع هذه الايات الجبهه حسنه والحاجبين М Ода‏ 
والاشفار خشته فالزم صاحبها الغضب الشديد والتقدم في الشر واذا رايت العين 
لين كل شان منها فافض عليه بالخير من دون ما سواها من العيون واذا رايت 
اهل هذه العين على هذا الحال ورايت اشفارها غير مستويه وحواجبها 
(حواجبه)!! غير مستويه ولا بالمعوجه“' وتكون الحدقه كائها تتحرك فاعلم ان 
هذا النعث هو نعت الاناث وان كان an gy‏ في الرجال 
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A19 (TK 3207, fos. 53*15-54*4; TK 3245, fos. 36°3-37°1) 


If you see eyes with lasting gaze which open and close, and when they close 
they remain so, and then open, judge for their owners treachery and taking 
what is not theirs. If, however, you find some moistness in them, you will find 
that they are desirous to take what is not theirs'*® and they have love and 
sympathy for their children. If you see that this eye has trembling and greenness 
эз well as what was described to you, ascribe madness to its owner, for you will 
find that madness has already [17°] afflicted him or will afflict him. If you see 
that the eye looks downwards * when it closes, assume for such people 
fornication and stupidity. If you see that the eye closes evenly and has moisture, 
and it is large and clear, and the forehead is soft and slack, judge for him great 
modesty, good intentions, and knowledge. But if you see that the eye is dry, 
and it closes and remains so, then opens, assume for people with it boldness, evil 
intentions, and bravery. If you see, together with these signs, that the forehead 
is handsome, the eyebrows turn down,’ and the eyelids are rough, then 
associate with its owner fierce anger and an advanced state of evil. If you see that 
‘everything about the eye is soft, judge for it goodness without equal in other 
eyes. If you see people with this eye in this condition, and you see that 
the eyelids are not straight, and its eyebrows are neither straight nor crooked, "® 
and it is as if the iris moves, know that this description is that of females, 
even though it is found" in men. 


Hoffmann ‘that they are given to conjecturiag (which he stretches to mean proviene] citing 
‘Ad. ‘if they are moist, they are thoughtful and artistic (épovmoroi кой المج مقو‎ Leiden 
certainly appears defective here in that t repeats a part of the previous sentence and has confused 
éragvos ('art-oving’) with euórorvor, (children loving): this sentence is not in BH. The 
following ‘and compossion for them; э pood example of how PAVLeiden expands upon PG, here 
"using the popular Arabi device of repeating the sense of a phrase with difrent words. Note that a 
few times Leiden has esie/desirous’ where Ad. has ‘thoughtfulthoughtfulnes', and each time 
Hoffmann emends to ‘conjecturing’ (nn. 151, 162, 242, 262. 320), though this does not seem 
sufficiently close о ‘thoughtfulness’ If ane pout that PA was uade om PG via PS, then one might 
argue that variants of the Greek роті were translated into Syriac by words from the Syriac root 
yip vo take care, mind, attend to, which жы then confused by PA with the rot ip Го be eager, 
rampant, inflamed with Фигийдеше | am grata to Dr Davd Taylor for this suggestion 

® Hoflinann says that one would expect ‘upward’: mo explanation given, but cay bused 
(on Ad. ‘if they water os wel s losing up and move upwards (ric, dws gupoiev)'. 

7^ Hoffmann: “the forehead is rough, the eyebrows do not turo down’ (Fonte asperam, 
guperclia non бта) citing, Ad: `a rough (pai) forehead. cove packed اومتها‎ уо!) 
brows’ Note hat in the previous sentence the word for “bravery” (бшш) could also mean ‘iene 
At einen tanda ret, king that he Сей shel ed ёр rd бол O 
"Bnet 

‘Hoffmann: ‘but rather trembling’ (ай porius mementia) citing Ad ‘those who are not able to 
Jet бт ёё инф nor tr ro keral, bt have eign tham (OA ng ain 
мот)" 

1 Hoffmann suggests “it is made necesary’ citing Ad: these are androgynous, but make an 
ffo (Budovtan) to be men’ 
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A20‏ واما العيون التي ЫА йй‏ واسمًا متداركا فاقض على اهلها بسرعه 
paill‏ على ما يفعلون ويرجعون عنه وساذكره لك من يبس" العيون ورطوبتها 
(طوبتها)!! وضوها وظلمتها )180( وصغرها وكبرها وانحطاطها وارتفاعها 
وشدتها مع انی قد اجريت من ذكر ذلك وبينته ووصفته (وصفته)!! لك ان كان 
عندك من ذلك حفظ قدرت على معرفه امر نفسك ue y‏ 1909 ان شا الله تعالى اذا 
رايت العين الدايمه الانقتاح وهي مظلمه وفيها شي من رطوبه فان صاحب ذلك 
شديد الحرص'!؟! قان كان مع هذا النعت النظر ليلا قصاحبه بخير واذا كائت 
العين منفتحه ولها تلالى كتلالى الرخام حادة الطرف فاه يذل على ай‏ الحيا 
وهذه طبيعه في اعين الرجال الذين ليسوا (الذي ليس)!! كسايرالرجال مثل 
الخصی ولیس بالخصى بل يكون یولد بلا خصی 

ولا اعلم uii‏ رايت مال هذا Cad‏ غير رجل aly‏ كان من aad сја д‏ 
lali‏ وكان شره" فجور” قد فاق كل نعت فعيناء من راس اشرار الناس 
وكائت عيئاء مثل هذا النعت وانا واصف لك جسده فائه كان منتفخ العينين' 
аюв)‏ رخوه وفمه واسع ورقبته (رقبه)!! طويله دقيقه وعراقيبه غلاظ” كثير 
لحم الرجلين وكانت رقبته تشبه رقبه I‏ 1955 وكذلك ساير أوصاله 

)78( كلها واطراف أوصاله كلها رطبه؟؟! وما کان يمشي منتصب" Val y‏ 
أوصاله وأعضاء مسترخيه وكان يكثر العنايه بنفسه يخصب الشعر وكان يدلك 
بدئه بادويه M al) al‏ وبكل سبب يدعو الى" الشوق في الشهوة 
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A20 (TK 3207, fo. 54°5-12; TK 3245, fo. 37*2-6: 
beginning of A20 only) 


As for eyes that open wide incessantly, judge for their owners quickness to regret 
what they do and turn back from it.I will now mention this to you with regard 
to the dryness of the eyes and their moistness, their light and their darkness, 
[18°] their smaliness and their largeness, their lowering and their raising, and 


soul and of others, 9 God Almighty willing. If you see an eye that is always open 
and dark, with some moistness in it, then the owner of this has great desire.” 
If the gaze is soft together with this description, then its owner is good. If the 
eye is open, and it has brilliance like that of marble and sharp sight, this indicates 
a lack of modesty. This nature is in the eyes of men who are not like the other 
men. like the eunuch who is not a eunuch but who was born without testicles. 

1 do not know if 1 have seen any of this description except for one man. 
He was from a land called Celtas. He was greedy and immoral beyond all 
description. His eyes were those of the most evil of people, and his eyes were 
of this description. 1 shall describe his body to you. He had puffed-up eyes," 
his cheeks were slack, his mouth was broad, his neck was long and thin, 
his ankles were thick, with much flesh on the legs. His neck was similar 
to the neck of a woman, and likewise all the rest of his limbs, [18°] and all his 
extremities were moist, and he would not walk erect, and his limbs and 
members were flaccid. He would take great care of himself and his abundant 
hair,! and he would apply medicaments to his body afterwards. (He would give 
in) to every cause that incited” a passion for desire and sexual intercourse. 
He had a voice resembling the voice of women and slim lips. I never before saw 
looks like his in the general populace or such eyes. Despite his form he would 


"зн Hoffmann: ‘you will be able to practise physiognoeny by yourself on other things’ (alis ex te 
apr Phyiegromonte coger poteri no explanatio pre. ot clcarh based مه‎ Ad. vou wal bo 
e able 1o rac phyiognomy on things which have not been mentioned, ding fr oeil 

"Hoffmann: coojectuting’ (provides) cing Ad: Боери: (gpovnovoi) 

M Leiden. Fi. Anon. Lat. 40 speaks of Favorinus, who was from Gaul, so Hoffmann reasons that 
эдерин eed of Ci. 

"Hoffmann: "forehead" (fens citing Anan. Lat. 40 (team fronton), he abo эшет 
mending the qualifying adim to татай) eie ou tarda) stead of earth раве. 
Sp fat Noe Hofman cis that farther on hi vence eden hr his ck wt long 
and peck, but hi i incorrect. 

Holtmann: ‘his cry is similar vo the cry of women’ (damor eis mulieris clamorem 
ариби, no explanation теп. but clearly based on Anon. Lat 40 (rct femineum, vere 
‘muri; but not that the Arabic word he post ees о ir <r. 

™ Hoffmann: ой (mall; no explanation give, but дену based on Anon. Lat 40 (тена er 
улы omnes me vier lesen edit) Ми тоне thatthe Ar word does ot sual арр 
to limbi 

© Or: He would take great care of итий! by dying his hai and would apply other medicaments 
suggested by AF. L Beeston to Leofrane Holford Sttevent (2003: 99 n. 9), an 
makes good seme and requires very ite change ө the Arabic text. 
1 Leiden wrongly adds an oon abf o the verb and uses the wrong preposition. 
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والنکاح وكان صوته يشبه صوت النسا رقيق الشفتين لم ار (ارى)! منظرا قبله 
مثله “aly‏ العموم ولا مثل Айе‏ وكان مع صورته مستهزى PU‏ وكان 
يفعل كلما خطر بباله وكان قد تعلم اللغه اليوتانيه والكلام عليها وهذا من كثره 
كلامه وكان يسمى سوفسطاي*' وكان طواقا في المداين والأسواق ويجامع 
الناس ليظهر الشر ويطلب (طلب)!! الفجور وكان مع ذلك ساحر! محتال" وكان 
يمخرق ويخبر قومًا انه یحی" ويميت ويغر بذلك قومًا من الناس حتى MO, jS‏ 
الجموع عليه من Lal‏ والرجال وكان يخبر” الرجال انه قادر على ان يضطر 
Lal‏ في المجي” اليهم وكذلك الرجال الى La‏ و كان مصدقا بذلك من قوله عن 
الخفى” وكان رامنا في ЫЗ‏ معلمًا له وكان يجمع фуу»‏ من السموم القاتله 
وكان* جمله عقله كله في شي من )190( هذه الأمور 


had ica فقد علمت ان الخصيان قوم سوء وان فيهم الشره وجملة خصال‎ ВЗ 
واعلم ان الخصى الذي يخصيه الناس يتغير خلقه ولونه وجسمه عما كان عليه‎ 
قبل ان يخصى فاما الذين (الذي)!! يولدون ولا خصى لهم قلهم أمور اخرى‎ 
سوى أمور الذين يخصون فليس احد اكمل في" الشر من الذين” يولدون بغير‎ 
خصى فاذا رايت العينين الذي* وصفت لك في صدر هذا الخبر فائك واجد‎ 
صاحبها شبيهًا (شبية)!! بالخصيان‎ 


1 فاما العينان الدايمه الفتح والغض فتدل على الجين فان اجتمع الى ذلك 
يبس العينين فاعلم ان في القلب غثتا وهم" بالسوء الناس فان كانت العين منقلبه 
وكان فيها شي من الخضره فلا يعدمهاء شي من الجنون واذا رايت هذه العين 
التي حركتها JS‏ على الجبن والخوف فاعلم ان صاحبها سوء وعنده علم بالشر 
فان كانت ساكنه لا تكثر الحركه ولا تسرع اختلاس النظر دل على شده 
Me a‏ وعجب بالدين©' وحب التصنع والترجل" واذا رايت عروقا T)‏ 
أو حمر! مع بيس فى العينين فاخبر بخبث уйй‏ مع طول Ii.‏ وشده )19( 
غضب مع جئون 


ال مسري رل 
PP‏ رطا 
si‏ 

Alas a 
,ارس‎ 
an 


of his intellect was engaged in one of [19°] these matters. 


B3 (TK 3207, fo. 54*12-*2; TK 3245, fos, 37*7-38*2) 


You have learnt that eunuchs are an evil people, and in them is greed and an 
assembly of various (evil) qualities." Know also that eunuchs whom people 
castrate have an inner nature, colour, and body that change from their condition 
before castration. As for those born without testicles, other things apply 
them different from those who are castrated. No one is more perfect in evil than 
those who are born without testicles. If, then, you see the eyes that I described 


A21 (TK 3207, fo, 54*2-11; TK 3245, fo. 38*3-^4) 


As for eyes constantly opening and closing, they indicate cowardice. If dryness 
of the eyes is combined with that, know there is cheating in the heart and the 
intention to do evil to people. If the eye is upturned, and there is some greenness 
in it, then it is not free from a certain degree of madness. If you see this eye, 
the movement of which indicates cowardice and fear, know that its owner is 
wicked, and has knowledge of evil. If the eye is stil, not moving much nor 
hurried in its glance, it indicates great desire, ' admiration of religion, ™® and 
love of affectation and combing the hair. If you see green or red veins and 
dryness in the eyes, report malice with lasting spite, and fierce [19°] anger 
with madness. 


зе Thus Hoffmann; Leiden does not make sense unies one reads ‘he was notorious for jesting 
mahtuhi bt haz. 

"® Hoffmann suggests thatthe correct reading is reir CE Ch.3 a. 13. 

© Leiden wrongly gives a noun imtead of a verb. 

"^! Hoffmann: 'an anembly of qualities pertinent to leading s lie of ease and plenty (which he. 
translates omnibus moribus 

"® Hoffmann: ‘conjectuing’ (provient cing Ad. ошм (êpovno?& | 

“© Hoffmann suggests "admiration of mind (nm (тийет) citing Ad. ond of learning” 


(route). 
7^! Hoffmann: ‘envy (invidia) citing Ad ‘an attack of еттү (@86wou троофодфз). 
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2 وساذكر لك من العيون المنفخه5! Сз‏ اذا وجدت اشقار هذه العين 
السفلى غليظه كثيفه فاقض” عليها بحب النسا“' وان كانت العليا كذلك فاقض” 
عليها بحب النوم وان كان ذلك في السقل* والعلو* gen‏ [فاقض عليها 
(ass‏ 


A23‏ واقض على [العيون]*' الخفيفه الكدره بالاختلاس فاما من يشبه منظره 
منظر المشتورين (المشتورتين)! وفي اشفاره فضل ارتفاع فاقض عليه بالتخنث" 
واذا رايت الاشفار مرتفعه والعيون رطبه والناظر شجي! لين فاقض عليه 
بحب الزنا والتصنع ولبس الثياب الجياد فاذا رايت وسط الشفر مرتفمًا ومقدمها 
ومؤخرها هابطا الى أسفل فاقض” عليه بالزتا وان كان وسط الشفر منقيضنا 
Oy gial сааш ыйлаш‏ فافض عليها 
us‏ 


1 وسنذكر الفراسه في الأوصال والمفاصل والنفس والصوت وغير ذلك وقد 
اخبرئك ان الآيه الواحده لا تكفيك ولا تحقق قضاك حتى تستشهد بایات اخر فان 
تشابهت الأيات وتشاهدت فعند ذلك أوجب قضاك ولكن افهم )20( راس ذلك 
واوله وايقته"'' في نفسك من СА‏ العينين فان العينين باب القلب وهو“ معدن 
الهموم وعلى اثر العينين الحاجبين ثم الجبهه والاتف والفم Toll y‏ والراس 
فانه ليس اصدق بعد العين ولا اثبت شهاده على ما في القلب من هولاى وعلى 
اثر العينين”7 الوجه والحلق والصدر وما حول ذلك الى اثر الكتفين وما حولهما 
والبطن والظهر والساعدين والعرقوبين والقدمان" وغيرهما 


d 

يفا 
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A22 (TK 3207, fo. 54°11-15; TK 3245, fo. 38*5-8) 


1 will mention to you something of swollen'® eyes. If you find that the 
lower eyelids of this eye are coarse and thick, judge for them love of women." 
If the upper ones are like that, judge for them love of sleep. If this is found 
in the lower and the upper together [judge likewise.” 


A23 (TK 3207, fos. 54%15-55%9; TK 3245, fos. 38°8-39"8) 


ee ae E od qu Weit eder ваг ehe s erp 
resembling that of people with inverted eyelids and has eyelids that are 


stein سمه الي‎ f doo onc He dar lo midi 
of the eyelid is elevated, and its beginning and end are descending, judge 

him fornication. If the middle of the eyelid is contracted, and its еы 
and end are elevated, and also the eye resembles the eye of people who mock," 
judge for him fornication. 


BI (cf. TK 3207, fo. 55*9-"4; TK 3245, fos. 39*7-40*7) 
We shall now mention the physiognomy of the limbs, the joints, the breath, 


other signs. If, then, the signs resemble each other, and bear witness to each 
other, at that point your judgement is compelling. But understand it [20*] from 
beginning to end, and confirm it' to yourself from the signs of the eyes. For the 
eyes are the gateway to the heart and the source of ambitions. Following on from 
the eyes are the eyebrows, then the forehead, the nose, the mouth, then the jaw, 
and the head, for there is nothing more truthful after the eye nor a more sure 
witness to what is in the heart than these. Following on from the eyes is the 
face," the throat, the chest and what is around it as far as the shoulders and 
‘what is around them, the stomach, the back, the forearms, the ankles, the feet, 


"^ Hoffmann: bulging’, which he translates ней pranditorumn to et doser to Ad: з bag 
legt om idee the ere бети док nine. 

Hoffmann purchasing wine", which he translates vin amorem to get closer to Ad. "indicates 

drunkards (ol لوورسقوف‎ 


19 Not present in Leiden; added by Hoffmann to complete the sense, though itis permimibie in 
‘Arabic to omit the apodosis if the sense is obvious 

ie Ne gas ett oe by fina to din de oe бш. 

‘alm’ (ramquilem); no explanation given, but clearly based on Ad- “who look 
y(n) and نس سا‎ 
Hoffmann: “with inverted (отетын) eyelids citing Ad: squint’ لصح ونتنا)‎ 
Hoffmann: ‘the commencement of i (principium), which seems to repeat the previous "ts 
in Leiden. 


mns int ong ese: gui e Ale пеше of AA, Ro te sn عل نا‎ 
turbata. 


382 Robert Hoyland 


وليست” ايات اللون تبعد مما (ш)‏ ذكرناه من الايات وفي OGM‏ وفي 
الصدر””! مع ذلك والنض وتحرك كل مفصل من الجسد فيها آيات عظيمه غير 
انه ينبغي ان تقصد الى الايات العظيمه قتضعهن؟”' على الجسد كما يوضع 
الطابع على المطبوع وهن الدال* على الفحش والقضب وكثره الهموم وقلتها 
وكظم الغيظ وكتم ما في уай‏ والحفظ والنسيان وآيات الخير والشر وتخلص 
ы‏ أيات الخير التي منها البر والتقى وشدة الحيآ وتخلص منها آيات الشر 
التي منها السوء وثقل البوره وآيات التواضع والكبر وآيات المقامره والحسد 
والجرآة )20( والحرص والجور والحزم шы,‏ فاك واجد لذلك آيات 
محققه لها وتوافقها أيات العين 


Чї 2‏ نظرت الى الانسان ققابله وتفكر فيه أم ذكرا تراه أم UN qa‏ ومع ذلك 
شبه اي دابه (دابه)! ترى الغالب عليه ومما يدل على ذلك الالوان والأوصبال. 
وتحريكها فاجمع تلك الايات الى ايات العين ثم اقض (اقضي)! بقدر الذي ترى 
من ذلك فان في ذلك بيانا عظيمًا لا تخطى معه قضاك ان شأ الله تعالى وايضا 
اذا ذكرت لك شبه الدواب في" الانسان فان استمر لك من ذلك ما تعرف به 
غيره وما في طبايع كل دابه من تلك الدواب الغالب شبهها على الانسان ولا بد 
ايضا من ان تعرف التذكير والتانيث فانك لست aply‏ احذا الا وفيه شبه من 
دابه وطبع من طيعها 


a ™‏ الكثمة ان يدرحها عوضان # موحومة في ل 
™ و للم وفع 
™ لہ و تذكر نوه را موت 





ош) the sigas of hut and pride, بحطصي الجسم‎ 


gambling, envy, 
120°] desire, injustice, prudence, and «беку! For this yo wl find signe 
‘which confirm them, and the signs of the eye will concur with them. 


B2 (Leiden here abridging? cf. TK 3207, fos. 41*1—42*4; 
TK 3245, fos, 13*2-15*5) 


So when you look at à man, compare him and think about him: do you see that 
he is masculine or feminine?'”* In addition to that, a similarity to which animal 
do you see dominant in him, and how do the colours, and the limbs and their 
movement, indicate that? Combine these signs with the signs of the eye and then 
judge according to what you see of this. For in this there is great enlightenment, 
with which you will not go astray in your judgement, God Almighty willing. 
Furthermore, if 1 mention to you the similarity in man to animals, then what 
you know of that from elsewhere and what is in the nature of each animal with 
a similarity to man dominant in it will help you along—and you must also know 
of masculinity and femininity. For you will not find anyone who does not have 
a similarity to an animal, and a nature like its nature. 





1 Hoffmann: ‘in the demonstration” (in argumentatione), which he appends to the previous 


sentence 

1P Hoffmann: Ча the voie (in vet) citing Anon. Lat 45 (t vocis prin). The emendation to 
‘voice makes good sere xe the ches! has already been mewtoned, though i ery м wien 
in Leiden. 

75 Hoffmann ‘ihe general form (universam adparenriam) and place I citing Ad. "the overall 
appearance’ imnpénrial 

Not present in Leiden, added by Hoffmann to complet the seme 
77 Hoffmann "rime and religaus devotion (отти et peri). Both are problematic in the 


the first form of the verb, "to break an oath’, bot the ith form has to do with religious devotion). 

"® Thus Hoffmanns Leiden is clearly defective here (and bear in mind to see him а man female) 
and Hotfmann’s emendation makes good seme: it also approximates to the import of Ad. (‘what is 
masculine or feminine’). 


384 Robert Hoyland 

gu uu 
يذكر فيه ما تجد” في الانسان من شبه ساير الحيوان ذو الاريع قوايم والطيور‎ 
شبه دابه وطبع من طبعها‎ Ай у احدا الا‎ Cap) y وما يدب وغير ذلك © فانك لست‎ 
وكيف )211( ينبغي ان تذكر ذلك شيًا بعد شي في الاتسان‎ 
وانت واجد في الناس من فيه مشابهة (مشابه)!! السباع والوحش” فمن ذلك‎ 
الهمه خداع‎ ай) الاسد شجاع جرى جبار غضوب بعد حلم صبور حي سخي‎ 
النمر وقح فجور حقود غبي محب القتل والقهر لمن عارضه مسالم من سالمه‎ 
صلف تياه لا يالف ولايولف الفهد حي الوق حاد النفس غضوب صلف معجب‎ 
ذو اذلال” يحب” الرفاهيه والتكرم والقهر ويتكلف الشر الهزير ويسمى‎ 
السياكوج” وقح جرى عالي الهمه نشيط حذور صلف مهذار نصوح الضبع قوي‎ 
في عقر داره شجاع في الغربه الذيب جرى‎ "D مغفل منخدع نهم بغا‎ Gaal 
мй SAM i e “ell سسا على‎ na ellie Cray mm لعن‎ ost he 
(уке خبيث جهول غفول غدار نكاح لاه يقدم متخبئا” ويندل (بذل)!!‎ 

ويعيث”' "буш‏ الكلب الوف وفي صبور نصور محام (محامي)! حريص 
يقظان للحميه Ilp ta‏ عند حاجته جاع في عقر داره ذليل في 0« مبفض 
الغريب )2154( طماع شحيح لجوج" مهذار نهم قذر سي الخلق قليل الحيآ 
وضيع الهمه ابن اوى ويسمى الوعوع ضعيف النفس خوار دني النفس متباك 
(متباكي)! حزين نفور لص الخنزير دنى النفس نكاح محام (محامي)! حقود 
ple‏ مع جهل ولجاجه عباث مستهزي اه مقهور" معه القرد ذكي مع 
خبث وجهاله عباث محاك (محاكي)! محتال زاني اليحشور وهو حيوان متولد 
من الضبع والذيب شرير جرى خبيث مخادع نفور غشوم دني النفس غيور 
الثعلب محتال مكار ذليل نفور لص TE jos‏ عباث الهبر ذكي نصوح ودود 
صلف مهذار متهور (مهور)!! مخاصم الارنب صبور الوف قنوع مذكر 
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THE SECOND CHAPTER 


(TK 3207, fos. 42°4-43"1; TK 3245, fos. 15°8-24"2; 
cf. Dim. 4*-9*/5-10) 





when necessary, courageous at home and submissive away from home, 
loathing the stranger, [21°] covetous, miserly, stubborn, prattling, gluttonous, 
dirty, bad-natured, lacking in modesty, and mundane. The jackal, also called the 
hyrax, is weak-willed, feeble, vulgar, plaintive, sad, timid, and a thief. The pig 
is vulgar, promiscuous, protective, spiteful, daring together with ignorance and 
ا‎ MS а and contemptuous of whomsoever it sees overpowered by 





irresponsible, and disputatious. The rabbit is patient, tame, undemanding, 


nee 
тошу the rest of inaccurate use of diacritical marks, 1 do not include them here. 
"59 Hoffmann: ‘contentious (litigans). 


386 Robert Hoyland 


بنفسه صلف عديم الشر ضعيق النفض غرار'*' الوبر ذكي الوف قليل الشر ذو 
كيد һзу‏ وتحيل النمس شرير تفور وقح مقدام صبور قذر كثير الفساد ابن 
عرس كثير الشر على ضعقه لص محتال مقدام الهر الوف صلف معجب بنقسه 
يحب الرفاهيه نشيط حريص مخادع مراقب متحبب الى الناس )22( يالف 
المكان ولا يالف الانسان الا عند الحاجه السنحاب ذكي الوف صلف متحيل لص 
نكاح كثير الولد اليربوع ضعيف النفس واليدن خوار عديم الشر رواع ذو تحيل 
الفار خبيث كثير الفساد والعبث لص قذر نكاح صبور محتال كثير النسيان الخلد 
جهول قذر قنوع ضنك المعيشه الدلدل وهو القنفذ الكبير خبيث شرير جاهل شبق 
نفور ردى الطبع الشيهم وهو القنفذ الصغير جهول الوف خوون حذور سريع 
الانقلاب سلط على ضعفه متوحش الورل صبور” خاين مضطرب الاحوال 
الفيل شجاع مهاب قوي النفس وقور عالي الهمه خبيث خاين نكاح محب الفساد 
فيه دعابه و ذكا مسالم لمن سالمه الكرك شديد القوه حاد йй‏ ذكي ضجور 
نفور شرير محتال لا يالف الجاموس ذكي الوف غيور شجاع جبار حقود يكره 
الغريب ذو نخوه نجى البقر الوف صبور غليظ الطبع شبق مقدام الجمل صبور 
كريم ذليل مهذار جاهل حقود الوف الزراف معجب بنفسه لطيف (ب22) النفس 
الوف عيث عديم الشر بقر الوحش Jala‏ مقدام تفور فجور عبث ضنين بنفسه 
الايل Jata‏ غفول متهور (مهور)!! الوف شديد العداوه للاشرار”؟! نكاح الوعل 
قوي النفس جاهل تياه الوف الغزال جيد الطبع عديم الشر مع القوه تياه غفول 
ودود مفرط الضان خير عديم الشر غفول الوف مقدام في عبثه بغيره الماعز 
الشر و القلق اليحمور جاهل الوف 





ف أصتافه وليس هذا مكان الاطناب في 
dn‏ البقل قري الف خاين Vi ca‏ 
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self-admonishing, disdainful, without evil, weak-willed, and deceiving"! 
‘The Syrian hyrax is clever, tame, lacking in evil, possessed of artifice, shrewdness, 
and trickery. The mongoose is evil, timid, impudent, daring, patient, dirty, and 
very depraved. The weasel is very evil in spite of its weakness, deceitful, and 
daring. The cat is tame, disdainful, vain, a lover of luxury, lively, desirous, 

watchful, it seeks to please people, [22°] it becomes habituated to a 
place, but does not become habituated to a person except in case of need. 
The squirrel is clever, tame, disdainful, tricky, a thief, promiscuous, and it bears 
many offspring. The jerboa is weak in will and in body, feeble, without evil, 
spirited, and it employs trickery. The mouse is malicious, very depraved and 





and bad natured. The fied sow, which is the small 
unfaithful, cautious, easily overturned, tough in spite of its weakness, and 
wild. The monitor lizard is patient, unfaithful, and disorderly. The elephant is 





he is peaceable towards those who make peace with him. The rhinoceros is very 
strong, keen, clever, given to grumbling, timid, evil, deceitful, and it is not 
tamed. The buffalo is clever, tame, jealous, courageous, mighty, spiteful, inimical 
towards strangers, dignified, and intimate. The cow is tame, patient, coarse- 
natured, lustful, and daring. The camel is patient, generous, submissive, 
prattling, ignorant, spiteful, tad tame. The giraffe is чай, [27] бое-пипдей, 
tame, playful, and without evil. The wild cow is ignorant, daring, timid, immoral, 
playful, and conservative. The deer is ignorant, absentminded, irresponsible, 
tame, very inimical to evildoers, and promiscuous. The mountain goat is 
strong-willed, ignorant, haughty, and tame. The gazelle is good-natured, without 
evil together with strength, haughty, absentminded, loving, and prodigal. 
The sheep is good, without evil, absentminded, tame, daring in its play with 
others. The goat is clever, impudent, lustful, double-crossing, very playful, very 
evil, and anxious. The roebuck is ignorant, tame, weak-willed, and playful 
The horse is strong, patient, courageous, daring together with imagination, tame, 
cheerful, vain, and its attributes differ according to its different kinds, but this is 
Sot йк риса € алба эя uir الس سس‎ шыр ар, ss, 
treacherous, malicious, and receptive to training." The donkey is vulgar, 


Th ny mug in he tero Le’ meninges бын (rd one might mag 
mighwir, ‘swat in cunning’, though this refers principally to men and hones running on raids) 
Hofmann’, suggestion, which he tardan a һе, probably o be voclaed a ved, hich 


uus Metin “ace (uui, we explanation prm rsen fig à тыма ter 
"SS nofimanes “ching in slang’ (actions expert: so explanation ghen proni tog 


thao eee typical of made جا سه صرح‎ my ut he a se die ir compl Ê 
negative particle ghayr may have been accidentally omitted) 
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التربيه الحمار دني النفس صبور ردي الطبع قليل الحيله الحمار الوحشي نفور 
حذور جاهل لا يالف شبق غيور محام (محامي)! عن اناثه السمور شرير 
ضعيف القدره ذكي محتال يبادر الى قتل نفسه كلب الماء (الماء)! شرير حيول 
سلط السمك جاهل نفور عديم الشر صموت التمساح ردي الطبع غدار نهم 
جرى محتال )23( فرس الماء (الماء)! قوي نشيط نهم كليل الشر في المأ كثيره 
في البر الدلفين عبث طماع قليل الشر القرش شرير وقح Ja‏ نفور جرى 
البتان جبار ردي الطيع كثير الشر نفور اللجاه جاهل ردي الطبع ضعيف القدره 
عن الشر المارماهي ردي الطبع تفور السرطان قوي منقلب لص صياد حذور 
خبيث محتال شبق الضفدع جاهل مهذار ردي الطبع خبيث العقاب قوي النفس 
والبدن الوف مع شراسه غدار عالي الهمه السنقر جار قوي شديد البطش 
صلف معجب البارى قوي جرى صلف بصير حذور صبور الصقر حمول 
للاذى بصير ضار (ضاري)! على الصيد ضجور حذر يرعى ذمه الجوار 
النسر ضعيف النفس قوي عاجز الحيله نفور سيئ الخلق طويل العمر الرخم 
ضعيف شغب سمح الاخلاق مستوحش حزين دني النفس الحداة خبيث وقح 
لجوج غدار نفور قذر الغداف وهو الغراب الأسود ذكي حذور لص نفور 
محاكي غليظ" الطبع محب للوحده JAN‏ (ب27) وهو الغراب الابقع لص حذور 
محتال كثير التعصب مع جنسه جماع للقوت الزاغ ذكي الوف مرح فيه عبث 
ودعابه العقعق فطن خاين صبور على الشقا محب لفراخه الاوز صلف حذر 
جرى متواعد ظالم ذو حرس وسهر البط ضعيف الحيله صبور نشيط في السفر 
متكلف فوق طاقته الكركي قوي ذو عزم جهول مقدام قهور حاد البصر النورس 
Jala‏ دني النفس الوف قهور طماع خفيف” الروح ВАШ‏ جهول صبور ذو همه 
ومرح وخفه الروح (روح)!! وحمق الطاووس صلف تياه معجب بنفسه عاجز 
جبان عشاق مغازل الدجاج ضعيف النفس кре‏ الاذى نهم الديك كريم موثر فيه 
قيام على العيال وغيره وحمايه واعجاب Mpi]‏ ويقظه وتذكير بالأوقات 
الدارج مهذار نفور عشاق الحجل شرير قوي محتال مخاصم الحمايم الوفه 41 
الشر زواني عشاقه ذوات طرب وسرور تارة ونوج وهديل اخرى السماني 
مهذار حذور نفور جاهل عشاق مخاطر بنفسه )240( الزرزور مهذار محاك 
(محاكي)! شبق ضجور العصفور وقح حذور متهور 


H‏ هده الكثمة р‏ پدرحها هوفان # موحودة في ال. 
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patient, bad natured, with little artifice. The wild donkey is timid, cautious, 





wily, and tough. The fish is ignorant, timid, without evil, and silent. The crocodile 
is bad natured, treacherous, desirous, bold, and deceitful [23°]. The 
hippopotamus is strong, active, desirous, lacking in evil in the water, but very 
evil on land. The dolphin is playful, covetous, and lacking in evil. The shark is 
evil, impudent, treacherous, timid, and bold. The whale is mighty, bad natured, 
very evil, and timid. The sea turtle is ignorant, bad natured, and weak in ability 
to do evil. The eel is bad natured and timid. The crab is strong, easily overturned, 
ıa thief, given to hunting, cautious, malicious, deceitful, and lustful. The frog is 
ignorant, prattling, bad natured, and malicious. The eagle is strong in will and 
body, tame together with petulance, treacherous, and very ambitious. The 
gyrfalcon is mighty, EM at pial раа, disdainful, and vain. The sparrow 
hawk is strong, bold, disdainful, far-sighted, cautious, and patient. The falcon 
bears injury well, is far-sighted, savage in hunting, irritable, cautious, and it sees 
to the protection of йз neighbourhood. The vulture is weak-willed, strong, 
incapable of artifice, timid, bad natured, and long-lived. The Egyptian vulture 
is weak, troublesome, of a tolerant nature, lonely, sad, and vulgar. The kite is 
malicious, impudent, insistent, treacherous, timid, and dirty. The crow, namely 
the black crow, is clever, cautious, a thief, timid, given to imitation, coarse 
natured, and a lover of solitude. The raven, ]23*[ which is the spotted crow, is a 
thief, cautious, deceitful, very gregarious with its kind, and a hoarder of food. 
‘The jackdaw is clever, tame, cheerful, playful, and jocular. The magpie is 
understanding, treacherous, patient in misfortune, and a lover of its chicks. 
‘The goose is disdainful, cautious, bold, threatening, oppressive, defensive, and 
wakeful. The duck is weak in artifice, patient, energetic in travelling, and takes 
upon itself more than it is capable of. The crane is strong, determined, ignorant, 


gluttonous. The cockerel is generous, influenced by concern for dependents 
and others, protection, [self- admiration, P wakefulness, and attention to the 
time. The francolin is prattling, timid, and passionate. The partridge is evil, 
strong, deceitful, and disputatious. Pigeons are tame, with little evil, fornicating, 
at times joyful and happy, at other times lamenting and sighing 
The quail is prattling, wary, timid, ignorant, passionate, and it risks its Ме [24*]. 
The starling is prattling. given to imitation, lustful, and irritable. The sparrow 
is impudent, wary, irresponsible, concerned for the matters of his household, 
and very depraved. The chaffinch, which is the finch, is without evil, 
uundemanding, tame, easily angered, and prattling. The black martin, which is 
the swallow, is vain, prattling, and undemanding. The hoopoe is far-sighted, 
tame, clever, undemanding, with no tendency 1o evil, and it gives good news 


79 Thus Hoffinann; Leiden just has ‘admiration’, but Hoffmann's emendation makes better sense 
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معتني بأمور منزله كثير الفساد gall‏ وهو الصنونو عديم الشر قنوع الوف 
غضوب مهذار الخطاف وهو المنونو معجب بنفسه مهذار قنوع الهدهد بصير 
الوف ذكي قنوع بعيد عن الشر مبشر من يلقاه بالخير الخفاش وهو الوطواط 
شرير موذ” على ضعفه وقله حيلته قذر خبيث القطا ذكي” صبور نفور ESS‏ 
الجراد الوف متهافت متهور مضطرب الاخلاق النحل الوف ذكي صلف حذور 
مكادح جماع للقوت شره شحيح مطيع لوليه ساهر (TAL)‏ الزئبور جهول 
شرير في عقر داره ذليل في الغربه وقح ظالم بالطبع خاين حريص نفورلا ياكل 
بعضه لحم بعض الذباب وقح دني AD‏ قذر لجوج الحيه خبيثه عاقله ظالمه 
حذوره نفوره وربما تالفت سريعه الاستحاله رديه الطبع العقرب شريره خبيثه 
رديه الطبع ظالمه الحردون بليد الطبع قذر ردي العيش قليل الشر da‏ حريص 
شحيح كداح متحيل (رب24) شجاع معتنى بأمور منزله وادخار” قوته جبار على 
Aaa‏ 





واعلم ان المراد من ذكر هذه الحيوانات واخلاقها ان تكون عند المتوسم 
كالانموذج يقيس عليها في GRAY!‏ (لاخلاق)!! ما شابهها في الخلقه بعد اعتبار 
احوال المقيس عليه في اخلاقه وخلقته وتأمله ثم تبدا” يذكر ما لا يجهله الاجاهل 
فلا تغفل عما يبدو (يبدوا)! لك من هذه الايات من العينين فتجمعها الى ما سواها 
وستجد في كل اتسان جزا من у)‏ \ هذه الدواب والطيور فاجمع من ايات اشباه 
الدواب في المفاصل الى آيات العينين فانك ربما وجدت في الانسان الواحد اشياه 
دواب شتى ويجمع” الشبه ببعض” الطيور وبعض المواشي وشبه" من الكلاب 
والخنازير جميعًا وقد رايت مره رجل” شبه بالسلحفاه فانظر في ذلك уда‏ قد 
بينت لك ما لا تجهله بعد هذه الفراسه والنظر اليه الا du‏ قيفي أن 
تعرف من قبل المشيه والصوت وحركه (حرکته)! العينين طبيعه كل Чә‏ ثم 
توجب عليها الفراسه ولست 5 PS‏ جميع ما ذكرت لك من اشباه الدواب حتى 
تعرف ما بقى مما لست )25( اذكره واعلم ان العيون المتوسطه في الغور شبه 
بعين الأسد واشد غورهم فتلك ايات كمال الشر وهي عيون القرده والعيون 
الكثيبه المتواضعه (المواضعه)!! شبه بعيون اليقر واذا غارت"“' العين بعض 
الغور مع GU!‏ الجهل فشبهها بعين الحمار والحق بصاحبها الصياح والصخب 





از رھ 
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to whomever it meets. The pipistrelle, which is the bat, is evil, harmful despite its 
уйи wed ck of st, йау, мы decide The sed reu и дин, 
patient, timid, and undemanding. The locust is tame, fragile, irresponsi 
and disorderly. The bee is tame, clever, disdainful, wary, prar inier 
of food, greedy, stingy, obedient to its master, and alert. The wasp is ignorant, evil 
in its home, submissive when away, impudent, of a tyrannical nature, treacherous, 
desirous, timid, and does not eat the meat of its fellows. The fly is impudent, 
migr dirty, and insistent. The serpent is malicious, intelligent, tyrannical, wary, 
imid, sometimes able to be tamed, quick to change, and bad natured. The 
serps b ert امسا لا اس‎ ood لمشي اا مس‎ 
nature, is dirty, with a wicked life and little evil. The ant is desirous, miserly, 
hardworking, changeable, (24b] courageous, concerned about the affairs of its 
house and the amassing of foodstuffs, and powerful notwithstanding its weakness. 


Know that the aim of mentioning these animals and their character is that 
they should serve the attentive observer as the model by which he can assess 
the character of those people similar in external form to them. [This he should 
do] after having considered and contemplated the condition of the one whose 


which the ignorant are not aware, and do not fail to heed the signs of the eyes 
which are apparent to you. Combine these with other things and you will find 
in every person some part of these animals and birds. Then combine the detailed 
signs of the similarities to animals with the signs of the eyes, for you will often 
find in someone similarities with various animals. Thus he may combine 


physiognomical insight and examination of it, unless [you are] а ec 
It is therefore necessary for you to know beforehand the gait, the voice, the 


in of dn cu the do 
(TK 3245, fos, 1851-24*2— not found in Leiden or TK 3207—discuss at length 
what human types are related to what animal nature.) 


“© Hoffmann. for have made clear to you бине things which. aer this physopnomialimight, 
‘should not be ignored and the examination of which should not be бдоне (ne в. 
“© Thus Hoffmann. Laden pve the parative form, perhaps мей ‘do өш neglect". but 
thea be jossive form i required (а шт) 
© Hoffmann “goes out beyond the hollow somewhat (сатане slc امف جومت‎ oting Ad 
'protnuding’ (провале). 
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ولست IS‏ جميع ما كنت امرتك به من التفرس في اعلام التذكير والتاينث 
فاعرف ذلك بالنظر والحركه والصوت ثم قس بعض ذلك ببعض حتى تعرف 
استقرار الفضل” منها فان في التذكير انيتا وفي التائيث SS‏ وموقع الاسم 
عليهما كان الفضل” فانه يكفيك من أمر هذا العلم ان تحفظ” ما وصفت لك ثم 
تمل ينا حافت AE UU‏ لله ad Lords Sep Sh‏ ولول Slip M‏ 
من أمر التذكير وعلامه التانيث فالذكر اشد هذ.**' واجرا واقل عيبًا واقرب من 
الصدق والوفا واعز نقتا ye aly‏ على الكرم"! وأهيب والانثى على ضد ذلك 
من الطبايع فائها قليله الجرآء كثيره المكر مره المذهب تخفى” فكرتها عاصيه 
чагы‏ الخصومة Mui өы‏ وسدكر من ایت ау‏ خلقه ادر 
والائثى وتفسير الفراسه وتنظر” فضل بعضها على بعض وتجعل فضل” قضاك 
شر i oe‏ جد قد Been ras‏ 


GAS ia‏ الي aces aie UR eM‏ د و 
قصيرة الخطوه Pra‏ المشي لينه الاعضا بطيه الحركه سريعه الزلل فاما 
الذكر فاه بخلاف هذا النعت من كل جهه وانت aply‏ شبه الذكور في الاناث 
فواجد بعض الدواب ذكور” UD у‏ وجامع' لايات الذكور منه والايات الاناث 
فتجد” الاجناس الذي" تغلب على ذكورها وانائها ايات التذكير الاسد وايضا 
التنين مذكر الخلقه والافاعي موتثه تغلب على ذكورها il,‏ شبه التائيث 
وساحكي لك صفه ما أجده (азы!)‏ مذكر الخلقه والآخر مونث الخلقه فقس 
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(Masculinity/Femininity: TK 3207, fos. 43*2—44*13; 
ТК 3245, fos. 24*2-25*9; cf. Dim. 9*-10*/10-11) 


Nor should you ignore all that | have commanded you regarding the 
physiognomical scrutiny of the signs of masculinity and femininity. You 
should learn this from the gaze, the movement, and the voice, and then measure 
up one part with the other until you come to know where resides precedence 
(of one over the other). For in masculinity there is femininity, and in femininity 
there is masculinity, and the name (of male or female) falls to whichever has 
precedence. It will be enough for you regarding this science that you memorize 
what I have described to you, then that you act on what you have memorized. 
As for me, | did not acquire this science without much memorization, 
memorizing a great deal, and long experience. 1 will summarize for you the 
subject of masculinity and the significance of femininity. The male is the more 
powerful of these, ^! bolder, and less shameful, with a greater tendency to truth 
and loyalty, more strong-minded, more desirous of honour," and more 
reverent. The female is the opposite of that kind of nature. She has little 
Leurs sd cman مسار سكي مي خلس‎ Rais Sonny 

inical, loves quarrelling, and is tough and strong. * 1 will mention some 
E the signs [29] of the external form of the mule and the female, and the 
explanation of their physiognomy. You will see the superiority of one over the 
other, and you will make the best judgement on that basis. The female is found 


moist in the rest of the body, with soft tendons, the hands and feet are thin and 
broad, weak of voice, with a short stride, a fixed'” gait, soft members, slow 
movement, and quick to fall over. As for the male, he is the opposite of this 
description in evry sept Тоо fed йсй во males in females nd you ай 
some animals male and female, and you should combine™ with the male signs 
the female signs. And you find species in which the signs of masculinity prevail 
їп both its males and females. The lion and also the python are masculine 
in external form whereas vipers are feminine, and femininity prevails in their 
males and females. 

ule ves Be deepen ever Ln v bi rails Б аита oc 

and another that is feminine in external form, so assess the masculinity and the 





М} Hoffmann: ‘greater in strength’ wishing to make the Arabic grammatically more. 
‚ V Thus Hoffmann, which makes better sene than еден "ue and سف‎ ty Ms 


(onnyor), 
"© Thus Leiden. Possibly one should read: “very impudent’: cf Ad: “impudenty cowardly” 
(ораде дох). 
A nsns el ip ы cube Ben rei бы ع‎ жын ts t 

"Hoffmann "facce (cumdami кети. Le. sp follows sp successively), 
segui endo Io ot Me et leget Guano oa 

TP سحام‎ eher des or mds wich comune’ mang te Arabic cond bener ih 
the rules of classical Arabic 
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التذكير والتانيث بهما وهم الأسد والتمر فالاسد (فلاسد)!! (261) عظيم الراس 
عريض الجبهه مشرف الحاجبين غاير العينين اشهلها غليظ” الانف رحب الشدق 
والفم غليظ العنق شديد القصره“ جعد الشعر واذا أسن уз)‏ شعره كبير 
الكتفين*' شديد الاضلاع قليل لحم الفخذين والحرتفتين” واسع الصدر كثير 
عصب العرقوبين والساقين معتدل المرفق age‏ الصوت بعيد الخطى متان 
(متاني)! شديد цай‏ فهذا نعت التذكير واما التمر صغير الراس صغير الجبهه 
حديد العينين لين الأوصال دقيق العنق ضيق الصدر لطيف الاضلاع عظيم 
الكفل أملس الجسد لين الشعر فاذا وجدت الغالب على الشبه التانيث فاقض على 
صاحبه Ly‏ يدلك (دلك)!! عليه اعلام aiii‏ واذا وجدت الغالب على الشبه 
التذكير فاقض على صاحبه Ly‏ يدلك عليه اعلام التذكير واعلم ان الذكر من كل 
شي اشد قوة واظهر Пк‏ واقل Че‏ وأصبر على مكروه ينزل به من ЧАЛ‏ 
فافهم ما وصفت لك 


واما الاظفار الدقاق الطوال المعقفه فانها تذل على سوء الفهم وقله العقل والفطئه 
АВ,‏ الاكتراث” والشبه بالبهايم واذا شرفت في التعقف دلت على قله ЗЫ у ai‏ 
(فخذ)!! ما ليس له اختلاسًا واذا رايتها عظامًا لاصقه باللحم فاقض عليها بالبله 
وسوء الفهم والشبه بالبهايم وصغر الاظفار يدل على الفطنه والخب وكذلك اقض 
على الاظفار الخضر والسود والخشنه فذمها واقض على الاظفار الكثيرة" 
A‏ م ا 


ل لن کیت 
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femininity in each. They are the lion and the leopard, for the lion [26°] has 


of the neck, and curly hair that reddens as it ages. Also it has big shoulders, ”* 
strong ribs, with little flesh on its thighs and hip-joints, a broad chest, with great 
tendons on its ankles and calves, straight elbows, a stern! voice, far-apart steps, 
deliberate, and very modest. This is the description of masculinity. As for the 
leopard, it has a small head, a small forehead, sharp eyes, soft joints, a thin neck, 
жбан a ike vie ыр vse sk bay, and So e If, then, 
you find that it is femininity that is uppermost in similarity (of a person's 
external form to an animal), judge for its owner what the signs of femininity 
indicate to you. If you find that it is masculinity that is uppermost in similarity, 
judge for its owner what the signs of masculinity indicate. Know that the male 
is in every respect more powerful, more obviously bold, less shameful, and more 
enduring of adversities that befall him than the female. Understand, then, what 
Thave described to you. 


THE THIRD CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE NAILS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B4 (TK 3207, fo. 62*9-"1; TK 3245, fo. 49^8-*7; 
f. Dim. 34*-35*/35-6) 


26] If the nails are broad, white, and red, that is a sign of understanding 
and memory. In the case of thin, long, and crooked nails, they indicate 
bad understanding, lack of intellect and comprehension, lack of concern, and 
a similarity to beasts. If they have a predominant curvature, this indicates lack of 
‘modesty, and the surreptitious taking of what is not his. If you see that they are. 
large and adhere to the без, judge for them folly, lack of understanding, and 
a similarity to beasts. Smallness of the nails indicates understanding and deceit. 
Judge in the same way of the green. black. and rough nails, and censure them. 
Judge for very rounded nails much desire. But do not judge anything about most 
of these (signs) unless they are excessive."™ 


ҮМ Thus Hoffmann, which seems more likely than Leides's “sft ankles 
اس إن‎ eo (lind cg бон dd d Dini 
Hoffmann: ‘there is more than one’, presumably because this is closer to Ad: “most of the 
‘other signs are not worth consideration. least of all the mails, if they are each considered by 
heel 
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الباب الرايع 

في فراسه الأصابع وعلاماتها 

5 اذا رايت الاصابع متلاحمه بالاظفار فاقض عليها بشدة الغضب1 
والاستهزآ واذا رايتها Pelis‏ فاقض عليها بالخب وسو المذهب وحب 
المال والاصابع المسرفه في الدقه واللطاقه (الطافه)!! فاقض عليها بقله 
والعقل والاصابع القصار (/27) الغلاظ تدل على القحه AB,‏ التمييز فشبهها 
بالبهايم ولا تمدح صاحب الاصابع الدقاق الطوال فانها تدل على قله الفهم والبله 
والهذر وامدح الاصابع المعتدله في الشكل والهيئه 


tih 


مفاصلها فتلك ايات الرجال الجبابره الشداد واذا كانت القدمين' كثيره اللحم 
"id‏ فائهما يدلان* على ضعف ولين وفتور واذا رايت القدمان" قصاره 
غلاظه فلا تمدحها فانها من آيات الدواب والقدمين' الطوال تدل على كثره الشر 
والفوص في Ай‏ الرديه D‏ رأيت القدمين صغار”" دقاق" فائهما يدلان* على 
الرجل الفجور المرح واقض على القدمين الضامرتين” بكثره الشر وسوء الهمه 
وكلما تقوست القدمين؟ من أسفل كان اشر في فراستها ليس* أيه في القدمين اشر 
من هذه واقض على الاقدام المعدومه“ الخمص المستويه مع العرقوب بالشر 
)27( والفجور وينبغي ان تحذر” هولأى فقد بينت لك ذلك 


EL 
33 
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THE FOURTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE DIGITS AND THEIR SIGNS 


BS (TK 3207, fo. 62°2-9; TK 3245, fo. 49*1-8; 
cf. Dim, 34*-35*/35-6) 


1 you se that the مما‎ Бене уона togeler withthe nals edge for dien 
great anger!" and mockery. If you see they are inverted," judge for them 
deceit, bad behaviour, " ing the digits 


and prattling. Praise the digits that are evenly proportioned in shape and 
structure. 


THE FIFTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE FEET AND THEIR SIGNS 


B6 (TK 3207, fo. 63°2-9; TK 3245, fo. 51*4-*3; 
cf. Dim. 35*-36*/38-9) 


If you see contracted, strong feet, and their tendons are straight and strong, and 
she jokes aro event propocionel, Bine nee ба ge of prowl м wing 
men. If the feet are very fleshy and soft, they indicate weakness, softness, and 

laxity If you see the feet are short and thick, do not praise them, for they are the 


feet more evil than this. Judge for fet lacking an arch, in line with the ankle, evil 
127°] and immorality. It is necessary that you be wary of these; thus 1 have 
already explained that to you. 


Hoffmann. “light besdednest(ludsbrnom), referring back to the qualis of the pig mentioned 
Inch 2 playful and contemptuous’). presumably مسجم‎ Ad labels such people veni! (ase) 

!^! Hoffmann suggests ‘contracted citing Anon. Lat. 59 адата, but presumably refering to 
de 60 Agit i ci ега let 


398 Robert Hoyland 


الباب السادس 
في فراسه ما بين الكعبين والعرقوبين وعلاماته 

7 اذا رايت ما بين الكعبين والعرقوبين غاير شديد “als 19 uM‏ 
صاحبها بشده وجرآه واذا رايت منه رخآ WO‏ فاقض عليه Ph шз,‏ ودقه 
العصب** يدل* على الجبن والزنا وغلظ العصبين”2 وكثره لحمهما وغلظ" 
كعوبهما (كرعوبهما)! واذا كان* مع هذا cadi‏ الاصابع قصار” والساقين؟ 
غلاظ”* فهذه كلها من آيات الجهل والغضب والاختلاط وما اشبه ذلك 


الباب السايع 

في فراسه الساقين وعلاماتها 

BB‏ اذا رايت الساقين معتدلين* لا مسرفه الغلظ ولا في الدقه مستويه فاقض 
على صاحبها بشده P‏ فان كاتا يتين غير Pons‏ وال 


d 

np) am 

یکی صرب عدا رب فلم 
لہ — 
vnm‏ 

tuni ger a 
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THE SIXTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF WHAT IS BETWEEN THE HEELS AND THE ANKLES, 
AND THEIR SIGNS 


B7 (TK 3207, fo. 63°9-15; TK 3245, fo. 5193-9) 


If you see that what is between the heels and the ankles is very hollow,’ judge 
er اس مسيم‎ If you see laxity and softness in it, 
Thinness of the tendons" 


calves, all these are signs of ignorance, anger, confusion, and the like. 


THE SEVENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE 
CALVES AND THEIR SIGNS 


вв (TK 3207, fo. 63°1 1-2; TK 3245, fos. 50°7-51"4; cf. Dim. 35%/37-8) 


If you see that the calves are evenly proportioned, without excess of thickness 
Pope бадо E pewter ане Їй 
If they are soft, not straight,” but tending™ towards crookedness, then 
judge for their owner cowardice, narrowness of mind, a bad disposition, 
and desire. If, together with ]28*[ that, the tendon is apparent, the whole 
judgement of him is of great desire and fornication. If you see that the centre. 
of the calf is protruding and projecting, like a stomach." judge for him a bad 


\" Hoffmann: ‘very fim! (valde solidum) citing Ad: "perfec, void ankles’ (Bupifundva 


jo a 

Hoffmann suggests smoothness (ятон) citing Ad. smooth’ (aria), though Leiden's lin 
اروب سحو‎ se a acr good vendan 

Hoffmann: ‘cowardice’ (simiditatem), по explanation given, bur clearly on the basis of Ad: 
"more unmanly. 


(dvavipotipou). 
7! Hoffmann. 'ankles (ta). no explanation given, but dearly on the basis of Ad. those (anbdes) 
which are very thin’ 
799 Hoffmann ‘ankles’ (talarum): no explanation given, but clearly on the basis of Ad: ‘thick 
Ше مليده)‎ 80 ооб). 

299 Possibly one should read here: ‘strength and love of knowledge’, which is exactly what BH has 
(Zonta 1992: 44: bayinin w-ndhem ушш). This is, however, quite far from Ads `a noble and 
"ulenel man (yrvaiou dpe м полу), 

“Thue Hoffmann Leiden has ита", but Moffmann’scmendation maker seme given 

(owing Sip of rhodes А hr vt td pe’ (bal wok dapi andit 
seems that Leiden/PA have misread ávaptipo: as @уорбо‹ (ме n. 224 below). Hoffmann notes that 
in the previous sentence there may have been а similar misunderstanding, namely of p&paotia as 
КМ 

™ Thun Hoffmann, which seems a reasonable emendation of Leiden’s ‘not it’ 

% Hoffmann suggests ‘lke the stomach of a pregnant woman’ (ventrem gravida); no 
explanation given, but clearly based on Ad: ‘as if they were pregnant’ (ix, «oven ) 


400 Robert Hoyland 


بسوء الخلق والشده“* وحب LD‏ والشهوة وقله Whal‏ وغلظ الساقين 
والعرقوبين دليل على البله وقلة الفهم واخلاق العبيد 


الباب الثامن 

في فراسه الركبتين وعلاماتها 

89 اذا رايت الركبتين رخوتين لينتين لا ثابتتين” كانهما داخلتين Leli‏ من 
علامات Lal‏ والتانيث والامدح (الالمدح)! الاعتدال في الركبتين وغيرها 


да‏ التاسع 

في فراسه الوركين والفحذين وعلاماتها 

اذا رايت الوركين والفخذين كثيره اللحم فاقض على صاحبها بضعف القوة 
والاسترخا واذا رايت الوركين صلبين ظاهره العظام دل ذلك على شدة ودقه 
الورك وقله لحمهما يدل على чал‏ والمكر والفجور وهي من فراسه 


(ب28) الباب العاشر 

في فراسه الحقوين وعلاماتها 

BIO‏ اذا رايت الحقوين شاخصي العظام صلبه فتلك علامه الرجل الشديد القوي 
واذا كثر لحم الحقوين وكان رخوا فهو من آيات النسأ Gly‏ رايت في الحقوين 45 
مما يلي الاعلى فاظن فيه الشهوة وحب тонлу‏ 


anat 
Ma, 9 
d 
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disposition, vehemence,"* love of women, desire, and lack of modesty 
Thickness of the calves and ankles is an indication of folly, lack of under- 
sanding, and the character of slaves. 


THE EIGHTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE KNEES AND THEIR SIGNS 


B9 (TK 3207, fo. 63°7-10; TK 3245, fo. 50*56: 
cf. Dim. 35°/37-8) 


If you see that the knees are lax and soft, and not steady, as if they are going 
inwards, they are among the signs of women and femininity. The most 
praiseworthy is even proportion in the knees and elsewhere. 


THE NINTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE HIPS AND THIGHS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B9 (TK 3207, fo. 62°11-13; TK 3245, fo, 50°9-"4; 
ef. Dim, 33/37) 


If you see that the hips and thighs have much flesh, judge for their owner lack of 
strength and slackness. If you see that the hips are solid and the bones apparent, 
that indicates strength. Thinness of the hips and lack of flesh on them indicate 
deceit, cunning, and immorality, and this is the physiognomy of the fox [28°]. 


THE TENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE FLANKS AND THEIR SIGNS 


BIO (TK 3207, fo. 62"8-11; TK 3245, fo. 50°2-5; 
«f. Dim. 33**/37( 


If you see that the flanks have projecting bones and are solid, this is the sign of 
the strong and powerful man. If the flesh of the flanks is much and lax, this. 
is one of the signs of women. If you see in the flanks thinness in what is next 
to the highest part, suppose of the owner desire, love of women, and cowardice. 


77 Hoffmann red” (рза), o explanation gen but presumably fing i u closet to 
Ad; intemperate’ (коддоо). 

Ths Hoffmann: Leiden has modesty. but one expects a пориче quality and the emendaion. 
is upporned by Ad. ‘shameless (vardei). 

PË Hoffmann suggests that tha i a mistake for ‘apes resulting from a confusion of mou 
Сог аре) with утты» [nc for дайны) ГӨ lote though the ero could have originated 
vith PS, which aso has Yor (Zonta 1992: 46). 
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الباب الحادي عشر 

في فراسه الظهر وعلاماقه 

1 اذا رايت الظهر Шые‏ فهو دليل الرجال الجبابره الأشدآ ويذل على شده 
الغضب واذا كان على خلاف ذلك دل على الضعف خلاف ما دل عليه العريض 
الشديد 


الباب الثاني عشر 

في انحنآ الظهر وعلاماته. 

2 اذا رايت في الظهر PI [o] аш Gad‏ آيات الرجال213 الا ان تشهد له 
آيات اخر من لين Lael‏ فانها تشهد له بالخير والظهر )29( الحسن يدل على 
حب الصيد فقد رايت رجلا على هذه الصفه وكان غليظا سميئا كبير البطن 
منتفخ” الخدين وكان يمخرق ويحب الصيد وبه صلف ويتكلم غير صدوق في 
شي من الاشيأ وكان أرمني الجنس على مثل هذه الصقه 

الباب الثالث عشر 

sees gei ah 

3 اذا رايت الأضلاع دقاقا ضعافا فاقض على صاحيها بالجين والضعف 
وشده الاضلاع وكثره لحمها دليل على الحمق وقله الفهم والاضلاع المستديره 
الممتليه مثل الحبل217 تدل على الرجل الكثير الكلام الردي القعل 


امن الكثمة بدرحها ah‏ موحودة ل ل 


de адд а 
لن‎ 


m 
am 
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THE ELEVENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE BACK AND ITS SIGNS 


BI1 (TK 3207, fo. 62°5; TK 3245, fo. 49°9; 
cf. Dim. 32*/33-4) 


If you see that the back is broad, it is an indication of mighty and strong 
men, and it indicates great anger. If it is the opposite of that, it indicates 
‘weakness and the contrary of what the broad and strong back indicated. 


THE TWELPTH CHAPTER: ON THE STOOPING 
BACK AND ITS SIGNS 


B12 (TK 3207, fo. 62°6-8; TK 3245, fo. 50*1-2; 
ef. Dim. 32833-4) 


Ifyou вее а stoop in the back, this is [one of]? the signs of men," unless other 
signs testify in his favour, such as softness of the members, for this testifies good 
of him. The good back [29°] indicates love of hunting. I have seen a man of this 
description, and he was coarse and fat, with a big stomach, and swollen cheeks, 
and would swindle, and loved hunting, and he was disdainful, and he spoke 
without sincerity on every topic. He was of Armenian nationality, and of such 
а description as this. 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE RIBS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B13 (TK 3207, fos. 60*13-61*2; TK 3245, fo. 47"4-8; 
«f. Dim. 32/334) 


If you see that the ribs are thin and weak, judge for their owner cowardice 
and weakness. Strength of the ribs and their great fleshiness is an indication 
Кое CH danti Кик ل‎ ni быы ы Бани 

womb," indicate a man who speaks much and who does what is wicked. 


2 Not present in Leiden; added by Hoffmann to complete the sense. 

292 Leiden has clearly mised out a word here, tince the sense requires some negative epithet to go. 
‘thr Hetiannemends men wh итти ran Ge of Ad: سمي‎ ent 
good’ (ож дүоё&;). 

77? Hoffmann: he dropsy’ (Opa) which pies you a wollen монас. citing Ad. ‘as if yen’ 
(sc oi8od0m). Otherwise, one might read ike the pregnant чоств (al hull or, es hey, ike a 
if (ajo. 
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الباب الرابع хе‏ 
في فراسه البطن وعلاماته 

abs BIG‏ البطن ولطاقته دليل على صحة Dll‏ وعظم النفض والهمه والاقراط 
في خموصة البطن ودقتها دليل على الجرآء“” وردأة العقل والنهم وعظم البطن 
وكثره لحمها وخاصه اذا كان )204( بها لين وتسافل دلت على كثرءكاة 
الحركه والسكر وحب النكاح قان كانت كثيره اللحم شديده دلت على ردأة الفعل 
والخبث والخب والمكر وقله De‏ 


الباب الخامس عشر 

في ما بين السرة الى راس الصدر وعلاماته 

> Ware тү ete mes aor وتو‎ ВІЗ 
ae راس الصدر الى العنق فاقض عليه برغابه البطن وكثرة الاكل‎ 
استوسع فيهم وضاقت ألة العقل والفهم‎ 


الباب السادس عشر 

في فراسه الصدر وعلاماته 

اذا رايت الصدر واسع" متتصفة فامدحه والصدر الضعيف الدقيق يدل على 
صغر النفس والامائه277 قاذا كثر لحم الصدر دل على قله Dia‏ والفهم والمعرفه 


хе الباب‎ 

)30( في فراسه الثدي وعلاماقه 

اذا رايت الثدي ناسله" ورايت مع ذلك صدورهم كبار لحمهم مسترخيه فانه يدل 
على الزنا وحب السكر 

BIG‏ واذا رايت الصدر عريض* شديده وكذلك ما yy‏ | الصدر وهو الظهر 


aa 
w 
n 


"T 
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THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE STOMACH AND ITS SIGNS 


B14 (TK 3207, бо, 61*5-10; TK 3245, fo. 47°2-6; 
cf. Dim. 32°-33"/36-7) 


"Thínness and fineness of the stomach is an indication of a healthy intellect, 
‘magnanimity, and enthusiasm. Excessive emaciation and thinness of the 
stomach is an indication of boldness," wickedness of intellect, and gluttony. 
[журм of ihe mach ad pront ne, pail is bas 29] som 
and droop, indicates much! movement, drunkenness, and love of sexual 
Коко IF le very shy and rong, hat indices едын of devi, 
malice, deceit, cunning, and lack of intellect. 


THE FIFTEENTH CHAPTER: ON WHAT IS BETWEEN 
THE NAVEL AND THE BEGINNING OF THE CHEST 
AND ITS SIGNS 


BIS (TK 3207, fo. 61*2-5; TK 3245, fo. 47*8-*2; 
بك‎ Dim. 32*/36) 


If you find that what is between the navel to the beginning of the chest, when it is 
flat, is found to be longer than’"* the beginning of the chest to the neck, then 
judge for him desires of the stomach and much eating. For the receptacle 
of food has become capacious in him, and the instrument of the intellect and 
understanding has become straitened. 





THE SIXTEENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE CHEST AND ITS SIGNS 


B15 (TK 3207, fo. 60°8-13; TK 3245, 
fos. 46°8-47"4; cf. Dim. 32°/36) 


If you see that the chest is broad and even, praise it. The weak and thin chest 
indicates meanness of spirit and loyalty.” If there is much flesh on the chest, 
it indicates lack of intellect, understanding, and knowledge [30°]. 


7 Hoffman: ‘cowardice (пты). no explanation given, bot early on the basis of Ad- 
“(atomachs) very lean and empry indicate cowardice (Мау), male and gluttony’ and certainly 
the eroe requires а negative characteristic. 

2 Hoffmann "lack of citing Ad: Заветы йау (dvovotngiow ): nd again the seme requires a 
тери characteristic 

® Hoffmann: "han what is between’, presumably added for clarification. 

27 Hoffmana ‘cowardice’ (тыйм) citing Ad: “unmanlines' (Svavépiav). 


406 Robert Hoyland 
Poi فامدحه وان كان الصدر دقيق" ضعيف" دل على صغر التق وضعف‎ 


الباب الثامن عشر 
في فراسه ما بين الكتفين وعلاماته 

اذا وجدت ما بين الكتفين ورآ الصدر فيها لحم كثير دل على قله العلم والبله 
وضيق الذراع واذا كان MPL]‏ بين الكتفين عريض* دل على كثرء العلم والقوه 
Gly‏ كان [o]‏ بين الكتفين e‏ دل على العم My‏ والروايه في العم 
yy‏ واذا رايت الكتفين كان بهما әз‏ 221 والكتفين ملتزقتين بالصدر 
فاقض عليه بالحسد وردأة الفعل والشر وكذلك الجسد اذا كان ملزقا بالكتفين 
فاقض عليه Paan y‏ وحب المال 


)30( الباب التاسع عشر 

في فراسه الكتفين والمنكبين وعلاماتها 

7 اذا رايت المنكبين غايرين فلا تمدحها وذم اهلها وانعتهم بالكسل والتلبث 
في" الاعمال واذا رايت ما بين التراقي والكتفين متفرقا فاقض عليه بالضعف 
فان رايت التباعد" الذي بينهما باعتدال ما بين الضيق والسعه دل على العلم 


тому Tt 


ILM موحودة فى‎ p M موحودة فل كسا‎ д يدرحها موضان‎ ыз a 
apt BD aps А?” 

wt UP 

tan 
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‘THE SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
AND SIGNS OF THE BREAST 


(Cf. Dim. 32*/36) 


If you see that the breast is sagging, and you see together with this their chests 
are big with flesh and flabby, it indicates fornication and love of drunkenness. 

BI6 If you see that the chest is broad and strong, and likewise what is behind 
the chest, which is the back, praise it. If the chest is thin and weak, it indicates 
meanness of spirit and weakness of the body.”* 


THE EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF WHAT IS BETWEEN THE SHOULDERS AND ITS SIGNS 


B16 (TK 3207, fo, 609-12; TK 3245, 
fo. 46°5-9; cf. Dim, 31°-32"/33-4) 


Ifyou find that what is between the shoulders behind the chest has much flesh, 
it indicates lack of knowledge, folly, and lack of effectiveness. If {what is] 
between the shoulders is broad, it indicates much knowledge and strength. 
If [what is] between the shoulders is rounded, it indicates knowledge, patience, 
and transmission of knowledge and affairs. If you see that the shoulders 
droop™' and adhere to the chest, judge for the owner envy, wicked deeds, 
and evil. Likewise, if the body adheres to the shoulders, judge for him mercy"? 
and love of money [30°]. 


THE NINETEENTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE SHOULDER-JOINTS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B17 (TK 3207, fo. 60°13-"1; TK 3245, fo. 469-*3; 
cf. Dim. 31b-32a/33-4) 


If you see that the shoulder-joints are hollow, do not praise it and censure the 
people possessing them, and describe them as lazy and malingering in actions. 
‘And if you see that what is between the top of the chest and the shoulders is 
separate, judge weakness. If you see that the gap between them is halfway 


и Hoffmann suggests ‘and cowardice’ citing Ad. ‘cowardice’ (hio). 

Not present in Leider, added by Hoffmann to complete the sens, وه‎ also in the next sentence 
am «thoughtfulness in speech aod affa (in sermone e rebus peripcaitatem) citing 
M nent (rai) 


‘ae hunched (gibbosicatem) citing Ad. 7а hunched (урду) back’ 
= سلس سس‎ teat Dim nas parsimonious’ (збы). 





408 Robert Hoyland 
والعقل والشدة‎ 


الياب العشرون 

في فراسه الكتفين وعلاماتها 

18 اذا رايت الكتفين غليظين فانهما غير محمودين واعلم إن الاكتاف الصلبه 
الشديده تجد عند أصحابها القوة والشده واما الاكتاف T gii‏ فانها تدل على 
الضعف في" القوة “Gall,‏ والاكتاف الدقاق الشاخصه الحروف تدل على ردأ 
الاعمال فان كان شخوصها على غير استقامه*22 فانها تدل على البله والحمق 


الباب الحادي والعشرون 

في العضدين والساعدين وعلاماتها 

BID‏ )//3( اذا طال الذراعان (الذراع)!! والساعدين' طولا fsa]‏ اذا 
بسطها الرجل تتال ركبتيه دل ذلك على حسن الأعمال وحسن التدبير والسيره 
واذا قصرت الساعدين! حتي اذا هم الرجل ياكل انكب فاقض عليه بحب الشر 
واستعماله ومحبه الردى2 للناس والجرآء” فيما يهمون به ويزيدونه 
(يريدوه)!! واقض على العضدين والساعدين الشديدين بالخير وكذلك على 
العضدين*”” المستديرين” واما العضدين' الصغيرين" الضعيفين" الدقيقين؟ 
فاقض عليهما بالضعف والعضدين١‏ والساعدين! اذا كانت كثيره اللحم دلت على 
قله العلم وقله FALD y iial‏ 


wpa? 


id Ad في ممن‎ ta el ينترج موضان أن ليدن‎ D 
الق يدرحها موضان غير موحودة ل ل.‎ AO هله‎ 
tp کہ‎ 

m d 

tapa ™ 

‚ме, JU 
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between narrowness and extensiveness, it indicates knowledge, intellect, and 
strength. 

THE TWENTIETH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE SHOULDERS AND THEIR SIGNS 


Вів (TK 3207, fo. 60°1-6; TK 3245, fo. 46°36; 
«f. Dim. 31*-32*/33-4) 


M you see that the shoulders are thick, then they are not to be praised. Know 


THE TWENTY-FIRST CHAPTER: ON THE UPPER 
ARMS AND FOREARMS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B19 (TK. хла fo. 61*12-*10; TK 3245, fos. 47°7-48"1: 
reverse order to Leiden; cf. Dim. 33°-34"/34-5) 


[31°] If the arm and forearms are long [to the point that]? when the man 
them indicates 


thin, 
for them weakness. The upper arms and the forearms, if they have much 
indicate lack of knowledge, lack of memory, and folly. 


3 Hoffmann: ‘sliafine (tonus) citing Ad- ‘slack? Qryopoi), probably also wishing to offer an 


Jo assume with Hoffmann that thus was а сорун slip, misplacing the second "lack of. 
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الباب الثاني والعشرون 

في فراسه اليدين وعلاماتها 

820 اذا رأيت الكف لينه فاقض عليها بالفهم وسرعه كلما اراد علمه Bl‏ رايت 
الكف العظيمه” الحسنه”2 فاقض على صاحبها بالشدة والجرآه ومشقه التعلم 
واما الكف الصغيره فاقض عليها بالحمق فان اجتمع الى صغرها غلظ (3I)‏ 
دل على жыЛ!‏ واقض على الكفين الرقيقين اللطيفين بالخير''2 واقض على 
الكف الغليظ والاصابع القصيره بالسرقه واذا كان الكف في غايه الصغر دل 
على الخب Sally‏ والسرقه واذا كانت رقاق© صلاب" حسنات* فاقض عليها 
بالنهم'2 والميل الى الشهوات** 


الباب الثالث و المشرون 

في فراسه الرقبه وعلاماتها 

1 اذا رايت الرقبه دقيقه طويله فاقض على صاحبها بالخير“* وسوء العاده 
واذا كانت طويله غليظه فاقض عليها بالفجور وعجب الراى وفعل لما يريد واذا 
رايت الرقبه معتدله في الطول والقصر والدقه والغلظ واعتدال موضعها في 
البدن وهي قويه فامدح صاحبها بالشده والقهم والسرعه للتعلم وجميع الفضايل 
واذا كانت الرقبه دقيقه*”2 ضعيفه فاقض عليها بالفجور وسوء الهمه والفهم واذا 
رايت الرقبه نادرءه العروق ظاهرة العصب منتفخه الأوداج2'7 فاقض عليها 
بالحمق والجهاله وكذلك اذا كانت أعضاها (أعضاه)!! غليظه دلت على الشر 
وسوء الغضب )32( والبعد من التعلم وقصر الرقبه وغلظها يدل على شده 
البدن والجين في النفس واذا رايت خرز” العنق شاخص" عن موضعه فوق 
المقدار في أصل الكتفين فاقض عليه بالسفه وشده الرقبه دليل على الحقد 


d 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE HANDS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B20 (TK 3207, fos. 61*10-62*2; TK 3245, fo. 481-9; 
f. Dim. 34*-35*/35-6) 


If you see that the palm is soft, judge for its owner understanding and quickness 
in all that he wants to learn. If you see the palm is large and handsome; 


palm and short fingers stealing, If the palm is exceedingly small it indicates 
deceit, cunning, and stealing, If they are slim, solid, and handsome; judge 
for them gluttony” and an inclination towards desires 24 


THE TWENTY-THIRD CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE NECK AND ITS SIGNS 


B21 (TK 3207, fos. 59*3-60*7; TK 3245, fos. 44°8-46"3; 
f. Dim. 30°-31"/32-3) 


Iyse ie bete m itin end ore aie br ho تن‎ робе and bad 
habits. If it is long and thick, judge for him immorality and vanity in his 
opinions and in doing what he wants. If you see that the neck 

and shortness, and thinness and thickness, and in a central position on 
the body, and that it is strong, praise its owner for his strength, understanding, 
quickness to learn, and all the virtues. If the neck is thin^* and weak, 
for him immorality, bad intentions, and bud understanding. If you see а neck 
with prominent veins and visible tendons, and with swollen jugular veins; 
judge for him stupidity and ignorance. Likewise, its parts are thick, they 
indicate evil and bad anger, [32^] and remoteness from learning. Shortness 
and thickness of the neck indicate a strong body and cowardice in the soul. 
1f you see the vertebrae of the neck projecting from its place, more than would 





2% Hoffmann: ‘rough’ (asperam): no explanation gren. but presumably fding it should be in 
contrat to the ot palm of the previous sentence. 
Э Hoffmann: ‘snatching’ (rapacitatem) citing Ad ‘mow rapacious’ (&psarrimiravmn) 
2? Hoffmann: "bent (norte) citing Ad: ‘crooked (oxalic). 
> Leiden has ‘understanding’ (fom), but it seems right to assume with Hoffmann tha this it a 
ng de o gem (адан). 
Hoffmann: ‘petting’ (gurrulitatem); oo explanation piven, but clearly on the bass of Ad- 
‘nonsense ( 


(Phoapiav).. 
29 Hoffmann ‘cowardice’ (tmidiatem): по explanation given, but cently based on Ad: 
“cowardly (Беа), and of course it fits better with the folowing “bad habit 
2% Hoffmann: ‘slim’ (итш) citing Аа: ‘slack (ayapei) and anpuing that ‘thin’ (dag) 
corresponds to Лето 
77 Hoffmann suggests “knotted jugular veins’ citing Ad: ‘mined’ (meweyytva). 


42 Robert Hoyland 


Phal,‏ ولين الرقبه يدل على التعلم والفهم واما الرقبه الشديده الشبيه راسها 
بالنبض الحديد” لا أمدخها فانها بعيده من العلم والفهم واقض علي الرقيه 
القصيره غير المايله بالشر وفعل كلما يهمون به وبعدهم من العلم“* ولست 
مادح" من الأعناق الا ما اعتدل طوله وعرضه ومجسته Gly Ra‏ رايت اعلا 
العنق منتصبًا منعكمئا” فاقض عليه بكثره الصمت'** واذا استرخا جانب العنق 
الايمن ومال فتلك أيه الحرص** على المال وحب التزين والكمال واذا كان 
الاسترخا الى الجانب الأيسر فتلك علامه الحمق وحب الزنا واذا كان ذلك من 
ميلانه تاره الى الجاتب الايسر2 فليست تلك علامه حسنه ولكن صاحبها لا 
ды‏ من علامه حسنه P^ Lai y‏ 

B22‏ فان رايت في الحنجره خرزه شاخصه عن يسارث** بب32) الحلق فانها 
دلاله على قله PAL‏ في صاحبها وتجده طماح العين الى كل شي محبًا للخمر 
أشد” ما يكون اذا كان شارا وكان فيه مع ذلك شدة الغضب والحزن 


الباب الرابع والعشرون 

في فراسه الدقن وعلاماتها 

3 اذا رايت الاتسان طويل الدقن فانك واجده قليل الشر كظوم الغيظ ويبدي 
الكلام في غير حينه وفي طبعه استرخآ وضعف وصغر الدقن آيه سوء وتجدهم 
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be normal, at the base of the shoulders, judge for him foolishness. Strength 
of the neck is an indication of envy and knowledge." Softness of the neck 
indicates learning and understanding. As for the strong neck, the head of which 
is similar to the sharp artery," I do not praise it, for it is far from knowledge 
and understanding. Judge for the short, straight neck evil, the doing of 
everything they intend, and remoteness from knowledge." 1 do not praise any 
neck except what is moderate in length and breadth, and is smooth to the touch. 
If you see the top of the neck is erect and turned back, judge much silence." 
If the right side of the neck is lax and inclines, that is а sign of desire for 
wealth,” love of adornment and perfection. If the laxity is on the left side, that 
isa sign of stupidity and love of adultery. If that inclination it has is occasionally 
to the left side,” that is not a good sign, but its owner is not without a 
good indication and virtue. B22 If you see that a vertebra of the larynx 
projects from the left side of [32°] the throat, that is a sign of lack of 
knowledge in its owner. You will also find his eye covetous of everything and 
а lover of intoxication to the greatest possible degree when he drinks, Together 
with that he has great anger and sadness. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE CHIN AND ITS SIGNS 


B23 (TK 3207, fo. 58'9-"4; TK 3245, fo. 43°4-"4; 
cf. Dim. 28°-29°/31-2) 


If you see that the man has a long chin, you will find that he has little evil, 
suppresses fury, and begins speaking at the wrong time. In his nature there is 
laxity, and weakness. Shortness of the chin is a sign of bad, and you will find 


7* Hoffmann: ‘lack of memory and knowledge’ (memoriae et scientiae defectum) citing Ad: 
“ignorant (арис). 

29 Нот ‘ihe comb of a cock (cristae palli) citing Ad ‘mane’ (обид). 

io: that after this sentence there is а lacuna ia Leiden it в partially fld by 
ВН (Zonta 1992: 41-2). Note that BH has an even more circuitous translation of Ads stubborn’ 
(оду, than Leiden ‘without understanding he does whatever comes into his mind. 

5 Suggests ‘spiny’ (stpiditaton) citing Ad: 'mindiew' (40970). 

2 Hoffmann: 'conjecturing of wealth’ (which he stretches to mean epum procurationem comps) 
чар Ad: "thought (фроулото). 

Hoffmann "he other sides (cetera parte): по explanation given but clearly on the basis of 
‘Ads ‘io whichever other direction à neck is turned” (cig Sndrepow Bt dw û pos ао 
эы). 

2 Hoffmann: а sign of madness and umoundnen (sipo тыты et menm alienate) citing Ad: 
“damaged mind” Фелд rx фоб). 

® Hoffmann: the rest of (cern); о explanation given presumably feeling it makes beter sense. 
2 Hoffmann: lack of gravity (param gravia); по explanation given, but ciearly based on Ad- 
"light-minded" (xougovéou). BH and Ad. are quite close here (Zonta 1992: 42), but Leiden is 
mining some elements, but alo has а number of additional cements (e. the ‘eye covetous of 
eren. and expands ‘drunk to a lover of ишелә مام‎ to the greatest рон degree when he 
drinks’). 


44 Robert Hoyland 


يدخلون في ЫЗ‏ 77 ويدل ايضا على الجرأه والقتل وقصر الدقن وتدويره يدل 
على الضعف والتخنيث Gly‏ رايت الدقن ذا اربع حروف فاقض على صاحبها 
بالجرأة” والشدة واذا رايت راس الدقن Эу»‏ منفصلا” كانه ذو راسين فلا 
يعجبك ذلك فان ذلك يدل على المكر والدغل فان لم ينفصل راسه (راسها)! б»‏ 
وكان فيه (فيها)! بعض الاتصال فان ذلك علامة كثرة شهوة النكاح 


الباب الخامس والعشرون 

)33( في فراسه الفم والشفتين” وعلاماتها 

POT والشفه العليا واقعه على السفلى‎ Ый الشفتين مع رحب"‎ ks B24 
جريًا‎ бюз aiall صاحب هذه‎ aply علامة سوء فاتها تشبه فم الأسد وانت‎ 
فخوراه متعظمًا واضف اليه ساير ما يضاف الى الأسد من جميع اخلاقه ورقه‎ 
الشفتين في الفم الصغير” آيه الجبن والضعف والدغل وانا أمدح الفم اذا لم يكن‎ 
متعاليًا جا ولا متسافلا فاما المتعالي فانه يدل على قله العلم وكثره الكلام والشده‎ 
امدح المتوسط بين هاتين الحالتين‎ Шу والمتسافل يدل على الضعف والتواضع‎ 
البطن و‎ а ورحب القم وغلظ الشفه يدل على‎ La والفم الصغير” شبه افواه‎ 
كثره الاكل وهم مع ذلك ظلوم شديد التاني*2 فان هذا يشبه افواه التماسيح‎ 
Жо في ديه اناه لكان‎ Cata Uu كان‎ CAU гй CU اليه وف‎ 
ن يحب الخصومه والغضب** واذا كان في الفك وفي‎ ы 
فاقض عليه بالخب وسوء الخلق )335( ودنا النفس‎ 
فان هذا من شبه الخنازير واذا ركبت الشفه العليا على‎ 








Pooky 

aa 
d 
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aine بدرحها عوضمان غ‎ до اک مله‎ 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE MOUTH AND LIPS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B24 (TK 3207, fos. 56*5-57*11; TK 3245, fos. 41"8-42A"8; 
f. Dim. 27°-28"/30-1) 





of the likeness of a pig. If the upper lip rides on the lower lip, judge for its owner 


dm get ung ها وص‎ i ستوب مها‎ ag Hs متخب"‎ 
"B isa üt eng ht Ши us si! no sti on бонй den сэй 


Hoffmann suggests very outrageous’ (impia) ومنت‎ Ad. ‘unholy (viov) 
2! Not present in Leiden; | add it to complete the sense and mabe the sentence correct Arabic 
Hoffmann solves this by making Leden's singular subject plural (they are the signs.) referring 
back to ‘the mouths of dogs’ 
= reviling” (convicia: oo explanation given, but dently based on Ad: ‘abusive 
амба (рактап éneoBiSdo1)- 


416 Robert Hoyland 


لشفه السفلى فاقض على صاحبها بكثره القكر وان كانت الشفه السفلى هي 
الشاخصه فاقض عليها باللين (بالين)!!*” وحب السلامة فاما الأقواه الصغار 
الشاخصه فانها تدل على الأمور الرديه والشر ومن يحب القتل وكذلك لا أحمد 
القم الغاير الذي كانه في انحطاط فهو ردي يدل على الشره“* وسفك الدمآ 
وشهوة النكاح وانا أمدح المعتدل 





الباب السادس والعشرون 

في فراسه الانف وعلاماته 

B25‏ دقه أرنبه الائف تدل على شدة الغضب وتطاطا الأرئبه وغلظها يدل على 
الاستهزآ من صاحبها والائف الغليظ الطويل المدور القوي يدل على القوة 
والشدة وكبر الهمة وهي من اخلاق الكلاب والقرد* والانف اذا كان Wyl‏ 
دقيقا فهو من صفات الطير فاضف اليه ساير اخلاقها واذا رايت الائف مستويًا 
معتدلا مع الجبهه )34( فامدح صاحبه واقض عليه بالقوه وجوه الفكر والطم 
وخلاف هذا الائف وهو يشبه اناف Lal‏ ويذلك اقض عليه بقله المعرفه والعلم 
ولا تمدح الائف القصير الصغير فانه يدل على السرقه والانفس الدئيه CAI y‏ 
المعوج” يدل على كثره АШ‏ والائف الذي به انتشار2*6 وفطس يدل على الزنا 
وحب النكاح واقض على استداره الانف وسعه انقتاحه بالبله وشدة الانف يدل 
على الشده والفكر 

الباب السابع والعشرون 


في فراسه الجبهه وما بين العينين وعلاماتها 
B26‏ ضيق الجبهه يدل على قله الفهم ولست أحمد الجبهه العريضه فان أهلها 


tua 
dum انتسار أو‎ .' 


eee 
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much thought كل‎ Фе lowes lip is the one that is protruding. Judge for 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE NOSE AND ITS SIGNS 


B25 (TK 3207, fo. 568-04; TK 3245, fo, 41°7-"7; 
«f. Dim. 26°-27°/28-30) 


Thinnes of the tip of the nose indicates great anger, and lowering of the tip 
би nit эы Шала Ll ine mederi emt The thick, long, 
round, strong nose indicates power, strength. and great zeal, and this is the 
character of dogs and monkeys.” If the nose is long and thin, these pertain to 


of its opening stupidity. Strength of the nose indicates strength of thought. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER: ON THE 
PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE FOREHEAD AND WHAT 
15 BETWEEN THE EYES AND THEIR SIGNS 


B26 (ТК 3207, fo. 57*12-"14; TK 3245, fo. 42B*1-"6; 
«f. Dim. 25*-26"/27-8) 


Narrowness of the forehead indicates lack of understanding, 1 do not praise the 
broad forehead, for its people are foolish and clumsy. Length of the forehead 





Med whch s bone dates a سام‎ en سقس‎ Ns a vd 


418 Robert Hoyland 


بله ثقال وطول الجبهه يدل де]‏ كثرة العلم والحركه ولا أحمد مع ذلك 
قصر الجبهه فاته أيه الضعف ولا اشراف الجبهه وتدويرها فائه يدل على قله 
Ga‏ وقصر الهمه والجبهه САША‏ الصلبه التي ليس فيها موضع يشرف على 
موضع وليس بالمستويه فاتها أيه الخب والمكر وقله الدين وربما كان 

)34( بصاحبها” يله وحمق ولكني أمدح الجبهه المعتدله الموافقه لوجه 
صاحبها وهي الذي* اذا قيست اليه لم تكبر ولم تصغر وذات الحروف الاربع 
فائي أمدحها فانك واجد صاحبها عاقلا ШЫ)‏ جيد الفكر Pis‏ كبير الهمه رحب 
الذراع ومن ترى DUJ‏ بين حاجبيه غير مستو (مستوي)! فاقض عليه بقله 
الفكر والعقل ومن كان [ما] بين حاجبيه ممتد" فاقض عليه بالبطاله وكثره لحم 
الجبهه مع شخوصها قليلا تدل على الفكر والراى ومن له Че‏ بالامور 


الباب الثامن والعشرون 

في فراسه الوجه والخدين وعلاماته 

7 اذا JS‏ لحم الخدين فاته يدل على السكر والكسل واذا دقت الخدين' فاقض 
عليها بالخب ورداء العقل ومن عظمت تفاحه خديه فافض عليه بالحسد والقحه 
وخاصه اذا وجدت عيونه (عيونهم)!”27 والخدود المدوره فاقض عليهم* بالمكر 
مع الجبن والخدود المتطاوله فاقض عليها بكثرة الكلام فيما لا يتنفع به والقحه 


8 واذا JS‏ لحم الوجه dà‏ يدل على انه يفعل افعال P‏ )]35( ويحب 
الراحه lens уй,‏ وجهه (وجه)!! ati ЭЯ‏ يدل على yall‏ 39 
والمواظبه والخيائه واقض على الوجه الصغير بالأمور الصغار واقض على 
الوجه الكبير بسرعه الحركه وقله التعليم”” واذا رايت даш‏ الشفتين وما 
(ما)!! بين العينين والخدين في الوجه المملح I galaa)‏ فاقض عليهم بالحمق 


مله الكئمة لبن e p‏ عوضان # موحودة في ل. 

عله الكثمة اي پدرحها هوفسان غر موحودة لی ل كسا كما غير موحودة في BERN‏ 
Pd‏ 

d 

E 

D 

таша! 

دغ بر oF‏ 
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points [to much knowledge and movement. Moreover I do not praise 
shortness of the forehead, for it is a sign of weakness, nor (do I praise) 
protuberance of the forehead and roundness of it, for it indicates lack of 
‘modesty and limited ambition. Nor (do I praise) the rough and solid forehead, 
of which по part is raised above another and which is not straight, for it is is 
a sign of deceit, cunning, and lack of religion, and often there is [34°] in its 
owner folly and stupidity. However, | do praise the evenly proportioned 
forehead, which is in harmony with the face of its owner. It is this one which, 
if measured against the face, is neither large nor small, and it has four sides. 
1 praise it, for you will find that its owner is intelligent, understanding, good at 
thinking, strong, of great ambition, with extensive capabilities. As for the one 
in whom you see that [what is]”™ between his eyebrows is not straight, judge 
for him lack of thinking and intellect. Regarding the one in whom [what isl 
between his eyebrows is extensive, judge for him idleness. Much fesh of the 
баны, орбас И укны litem: toting ud 
someone who is concerned about 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE FACE AND CHEEKS AND THEIR SIGNS 


827 (TK 3207, fos. ee ‘TK 3245, fos. 42B*7-43°3; 
cf. Dim. 29-30/32) 


If there is much flesh on the cheeks, it indicates drunkenness and laziness. If the 
cheeks are thin, judge for them deceit and wickedness of intellect. Regarding the 
‘one whose cheek apples are large, judge for him envy and impudence, especially 
if his eyes are agitated ™” Regarding rounded checks, judge for them cunning 
and cowardice. Regarding long cheeks, judge for them talkativeness about 
inanities and impudence. B28 If there is much flesh on the face, it indicates 
that he does the deeds of women? [35^] and loves rest, Regarding whoever 
has а face that is a little red,™' it indicates desirousness #2 perseverance, and 
treachery. Judge for the small face small matters. Judge for the big face quickness 
of movement and lack of education.” If you see twitching of the lips and 
of what is between the eyes and the cheeks on the pretty face, judge for the 





Foerster read ‘sluggishnes’ for Ad's ‘stupidity’ (cL Ch. 10, rant. п. 97). 
** Hoffmann suggests ‘gloomy or ugly (тыа sive deforma) citing Ad- "nales (отоу). 


420 Robert Hoyland 
والبله والجنون واذا كانت هذه الآيات قي الوجه الحسن الفرح فاقض عليه بالزنا‎ 
وشده الشهوة‎ 


الباب التاسع والعشرون 

في فراسه الاذنين و علاماتها 

B29‏ كبر الاذنين يدل على قله المبالاه في الأمور وصغر الاذئين يدل على 
A GU DUM ия‏ حت فر AA‏ كي VADE‏ 


على pla‏ والفهم واذا عدمت هذه الصفه فاقض عليهم بالحسد وكثره الث 
واستعماله 


OREN الباب‎ (35%) 

في فراسه الراس وعلاماته 
B30‏ صغر الراس Ge‏ يدل على قله الفهم والعلم وعظم الراس دليل على علو 
الهمه والفهم والفطنه واذا رايت الراس حسن القدر بين الصغير والكبير فاقض 
عليه بالعقل والفطنه والفهم والعلم والحلم'*2 وعظم الراس % يدل على قله 
العلم والمعرفه وقله sua‏ والراس المعوج يدل على قله الحيا والتخالع واذا 
رايت في الراس nya‏ كانه غاير فاقض عليه يانه اذا هم بالشي فعله بلا 


£V 
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owners stupidity, folly, and insanity; if these signs occur on a beautiful and 
happy face, judge fornication and much desire. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE EARS AND THEIR SIGNS 


B29 (TK 3207, fos. 55°4—56°8; TK 3245, fos. 40°8—41°6; 
cf. Dim, 26/28) 


Largeness of the ears indicates indifference towards things. Smallness of the 
cars indicates treachery, and wicked and hidden desires. If they are extremely 
small, as if pared, they indicate folly and stupidity. The evenly proportioned ear, 
having the form of quar fins епова i things and poner Ifyou see 
that the ears have flaps, this indicates knowledge and understanding. If they 
ка и, judge for them envy, much evil, and the practice 
of it [35 


THE THIRTIETH CHAPTER: ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY 
OF THE HEAD AND ITS SIGNS 


B30 (TK 3207, fos. 58°5-59°2; TK 3245, fos. 43*5-44'7; 
cf. Dim. 18*-19*/20) 


А very small head indicates lack of understanding and knowledge. Largeness 


If you see that the head is finely proportioned, between small and large, judge 
intellect, intelligence, understanding, knowledge, and clemency." A very large 
head indicates lack of and understanding, and indifference. The 
‘crooked head indicates lack of modesty and dissolution of covenants. If you see 
оп the head а place™ that is as though hollow, judge for its owner the fact that, 
if he intends something, he does it, without consideration or thought. If you see 


79 Perhaps read ‘lack of clemency’ to conform to Ad. 'unmandy and very mean’. BH is very close 
to Ad here (Zonta 1992: 39-40), and ft translating PG rather than Ad. then we must condude 


їс, though one cannot be sare, the Arabic neem more likly to derive fom the 


S Hofmann. "he place of the паре (ecipiti lnm) citing Ad: “those with a fat back 
(rà 6mo8ev) to thee bead 
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رويه ولا فكر By‏ رايت جاتب الراس كان فيه شخوصنا' فاقض عليه بالخنا26 
والمكر واذا رايت فيه “A yha‏ وقي وسطه انبطاحًا والقمحدوه” متسعه وافيه 
وكان الراس مستويًا فلا تدع GS‏ من anal‏ الا الزمته Jal‏ هذا النعت 


الباب الحادي والثلثون 

في ذكر امم العالم Е‏ 

1 فاقول في الالوان والشعر ولونه وذكر المشيه وان ئيس من )36( ذلك 
شنا الا ولك فيه شان وبيان ولهذا العلم علامه وغايه ولست تقضي ён‏ 
العلامات على أحد من العالم والامم الا أصبت فيه قضاك وانك تجد العلامه من 
الاعلام المفسده وقد بدت من الامم فأفسدت عليهم والعلامه (العلامة)!! الصالحه 
وقد عمت غيرهم فاصلحتهم فائك لا تكاد تجد JAY‏ مصر فضل plo‏ وفطنه Lily‏ 
اهل ماقدونيه فان الفطنه فاشيه فيهم والسلامه والائبساط تجده في اهل فونيقي 
وقليقيه وتجد اهل اسقوثي*3 اهل غدر وفجور ويعض ما USS‏ من بعض il y‏ 
عالم نعت الامم والوانهم (اللوائهم)! واشعارهم 


الباب الثاني والثلثون 

في ذكر هينه أهل الشمال 

اعلم ان سكان جاتب الشمال طوال بيض حمر الشعور زرق العيون خشنى 
المجسه غلاظ” العراقيب Де‏ الاجسام حسان الشحم رخصى اللحوم عظام 


اف 
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that the side of the head has some prominence, judge for its owner 
abusiveness”? and cunning. If you see in the head a depression," and in its 
centre a level patch, and the back of the head ample and full, and the head is 
upright, do not exclude it from glory, but rather associate it with the people 
of this description. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST CHAPTER: REGARDING THE 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


B31 (TK 3207, fo. 7171-12; cf. TK 3245, fos, 63*5-64*6; 
f. Dim. 10*-12/11-13) 


1 will talk concerning colours, hair and its colour, and the subject of the gait. 
[36*] All of this is of importance to you and a clarification for you. This science 
has a sign and an aim, and you will only be able to pass judgement by these signs 
оп someone of the world and its peoples if you made a correct judgement of 
him. You will come across the corrupting sign that has appeared among the 
patios and corrupted then, nd {you wil come эстон) the good igo which hus 

become widespread among others and made them good. However, you will 
hardly find anyone of the people of Egypt who have the virtue of knowledge and. 
intelligence. As for the people of Macedonia, intelligence is widespread among 
them. You will find wellbeing and enjoyment among the. of Phoenicia. 
and Cilicia. And you will find that the people of Scythia? are a treacherous 
and immoral people. When 1 have mentioned each part in turn, you will know 
the description of the nations, their colours, and their hair. 


THE THIRTY-SECOND CHAPTER: REGARDING THE 
FORM OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NORTH 


B31 (TK 3207, fo. 71°12-"2; TK 3245, (о. 647-9; 
cf. Dim. 10-12*/11-13) 


Know that the inhabitants of the northern parts are tall, white, red-haired, blue- 
‘eyed, rough to the touch, with thick ankles, chubby bodies, good fatness, soft 


1® Hoffmann suggests ‘deceit’ citing Ad: “malignant” (тад! y«onov), though Laden's ‘abusive 
педи does not seem 

Hoffmann: (depreionem); but both the TK texts have ines’ and al Dimas fo 
19, has ‘wrinkled (mughaddan). Ad., who simply has а medium-ized hend which is slighty fat’, is. 
to judge from Leiden and BH, abridging PG. BH (Zonta 1992: 40) зак 'a hend in which there is a 
crack (sry) and the middle of it and end of & are lowered, and (the head is) big and upright: 
Note that TK is very close to Leiden here. 

® This and the previous two place-cames are suggested by Hofmann: Leiden has Quny'y and 
нї... femp. 


4n Robert Hoyland 
غضبهم ومناظرتهم (مناظرهم)!! وفيهم الغفله والصدق وسوء‎ OI البطون‎ 
“hiai 


)36( الباب الثالث والثلثون 

في ذكر هينه Jal‏ القبله 

أعلم ان سكان جانب الجنوب سود جعدي الشعور دقاق الكعوب كحل العيون 
سود الشعور قليله لحومهم سمحه افعالهم فيهم الذكآ والحفظ والخفه Эду‏ 
وكثره Sill‏ والكذب والحرص والسرقه وكما ان الشمال نقيض الجنوب فكذلك 
القضا على اهلها بنقيض (بنقايض)! القضايا على اهل الجنوب وما كان متومئطا 
بين الحالتين فاقض عليهم بمثل ذلك 


الباب الرابع والثلثون 

في ذكر هيه اهل الشرق والغرب 

ثم اقض (اقضي)! على اهل ый»‏ الصبا واهل جائب الدبور بوسط من 
القضايين الذي* قضيت على اهل الشمال واهل الجنوب وفي اهل المغرب مع 
ذلك اختلافا' Mga‏ فيما بينهم فاما سكان سواحل البحر فانهم مخالفون في الهينه 
والشكل لأهل ضواحيها فاتك تجد فيمن كان منهم ШЙ‏ من البحر شبه اهل 
الجنوب )37( وتجد فيمن سكن الضواحي منهم شبه Jal‏ الشمال وأرض اهل 
الهند غير بعيده الشقه من اهل الجنوب لقربهم من البحر ولما انتجز في ارضهم 
من شبه Jal‏ الشمال فلذلك (فذلك)!! حسنت اجسادهم ووجوههم (وجوهم)!! 
واعتدلت قاماتهم وكذلك من كان محلته بين الشمال والجنوب من اهل Ij‏ 
وهم صل مزاع" واحسن عقولا ووجوقا فاما الخالص من الكل فهو المعتدل في 
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flesh, large bellies, and they are lacking” in anger and investigation. They have 
forgetfulness, sincerity, and bad memory (36°). 


THE THIRTY-THIRD CHAPTER: REGARDING THE 
FORM OF THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


B31 (TK 3207, fo. 71°2-5; cf. Dim. 10*-12*/11-13) 


Know that the inhabitants of the southern parts are black, curly-haired, with 
thin heels, dusky eyes, black hair, and litte flesh. They are tolerant in their 
actions and have cleverness, memory, lightness, opulence, much thought, lying, 
desire, and stealing, Just as the north is the opposite of the south, likewise the 
judgement of its people is contrary to the judgements of the people of the south. 
Regarding whoever is in the middle of the two conditions, judge for them 
accordingly. 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH CHAPTER: REGARDING THE 
FORM OF THE PEOPLE OF THE EAST AND THE WEST 


B31 (TK 3207, fos. 71°6-72"7; cf. Dim. 10*-12*/11-13) 


‘Then judge for the people of the easterly parts and the people of the westerly 
parts by what is in the middle of what you judged about the people of the 
north and the people of the south. Concerning the people of the west there 
is also a great difference among themselves. As for the inhabitants of the 
coasts of the sea, they are different in structure and shape from the people of its 
hinterland, For you find, regarding those of them near the sea, a similarity with 
the people of the south, (37°) and you find in those who dwell in its hinterland 
a similarity to the people of the north. The people of the land of India are 
not very different from the people of the south because of their closeness to the 
sea and because of the similarity of the produce of their land to that of the 
people of the north. For this reason their bodies and faces are beautiful, and 
their figure is evenly proportioned. It is like this with whoever resides between. 
the north and the south among the people of Nws,*”' who are very moderate 
in temperament, with very fine intellects and faces. As for the purest of all, it is 
the one who is evenly proportioned in all his external form. 


2 Hofmann: “hasty (pipa) cing АА. “pitted (фо) ...hot-tempered 
Р loni see the dicanion ie Ch 3. p. 200. Hoffmann pres Libyans or Iberians- 
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الباب الخامس و الثلثون 

في ذكر اليونانيين والجنس الخالص منهم 

832 وساذكر صور اليوناتيين” اذا كانت صورهم خالصه ولم يخالطها شي من 
الأجناس فانهم قوم مشاركون في ارضهم قد كثر غيرهم فيهم لرغبه الناس فيهم 
وفي ارضهم اما لرقاهيه عيشهم واعتدال مزاجهم وهواهم واما لرغبه (الرغبه)! 
في علمهم وحسن سيرتهم وسنتهم وهم اهل ارغوس T ga s‏ وغيرهم من 
بلدانهم فاما اليوتائي (اليونان)!! الخالص فمعتدل القامه بين الطويل والقصير 
والعريض والضعيف” منتصب القامه حسن الوجه (ب37) والمنظر أبيض 
اللون مشرب بحمره معتدل اللحم معتدل الكفين والمرفقين متيقظ سريع التعليمة”3 
غير صغير الراس ولا عظيمه في رقبته غلظ وشده وشعره لين أحمر فيه جعوده 
وفيه رجل من سبوطه وفي وجهه تربيع وفي شفته رقه وائفه P yiana‏ معتدل 
وفي sho sie‏ وشهوله كير الحركه فيها ضيا NBS‏ وهذا النعت اليونانى 


الباب السادس والثلثون 

في ذكر لون الجسد كله 

3 اللون الأسود دليل على الجبن وطول الهم والكابه وكذلك اهل الجنوب 
وهم الحيشه والزنج aly‏ مصر وما قرب منهم واللون الحسن الأبيض الذي 
يضرب الى حمره يدل على “ol pall‏ وشده الغضب والبياض البياض البارع يدل 
على الضعف وحمرة الوجه وحمره البدن يدل على المكر وكثره Ай‏ واللون 
الذي يخالطه بعض الصفره دليل على سوء الهمه والفزع والجين الا ان تكون 
الصفره من مرض واذا رايت الصفره (FBI)‏ تضرب” الى سواد من غير مرض 
فانه يدل على الجبن والنهم وظه“” الكلام والغضب وطول اللسان والذي فيه 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH CHAPTER: REGARDING THE GREEKS 
AND THE PURE RACE AMONG THEM 


B32 (TK 3207, fo. 72°82; TK 3245, fo. 64°1-7; 
cf. Dim. 10°-12"/11-13) 


1 will mention the forms of the Greeks whose forms are pure and nothing from 
the other races is mixed with them. They are a people who share in their land. 
‘Others have become numerous among them, because people want them and 
heir land, either for the pleasantness of their life and their moderate 
temperament and passion, of out of a desire for their knowledge, their good 
way of life and their laws. They are the people of Argos, Corinth," and other 
lands of theirs, 
иы Ой We ad weit oii, tatu ul чы Аша bid ad 
He is of erect posture, beautiful in face [37°] and appearance, white in 
pent mixed with red, medium in flesh, with medium palms and elbows, 
alert, quick to learn,” neither small nor large of head, in his neck thickness 
and strength. His hair is soft and red, with some curliness and some waviness 
оп account of its lankness. In his face there is squareness, in his lip slimness, and 
his nose is pointed”? and evenly proportioned. His eyes аге moist, bluish-black, 
very mobile, and very luminous. This is the description of the pure Greek. 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH CHAPTER: REGARDING THE 
COLOUR OF THE WHOLE BODY 


B33 (TK 3207, fo. 65°9-"1; TK 3245, fos, 53*6-54*6; 
f. Dim. 13*-'"*/13-16) 


The colour black is an indication of cowardice, long-lasting ambition, and 
dejection. Such are the people of the south, the Ethiopians and the Zanj, the 
people of Egypt, and what is near them. The beautiful white colour that 
turns towards red indicates boldness and great anger. Whiteness of surpassing 
whiteness indicates weakness. Redness of the face and redness of the body 
indicate cunning and much thought. ‘The colour in which some yellow is mixed 
is an indication of bad intent, fear, and cowardice, except when the yellow 
is from an illness. If you see that the yellow [38*] turns towards black, without 
illness, it is an indication of cowardice, gluttony, little"* speech, anger, and 





2 Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has "ome and буйт. 
P» Holtmann: "narrow (атрада); ose expects an opposite to ‘broad, so Hofimano'y 


атча qux to tur around (onte eremi wondering i t corresponde 19 
Mayer rd ы es ш, 

Hofmann straight (rena) citing Ad. stright (9р0) none’ 
7" Hoffmann: much’ (multitudinem) no explanation given, but cleatly based on Ad: 
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حمرة قليله تدل على 74 الفهم والعلم‎ 


الباب السابع والثلثون 

في لون الصدر وعلاماته 

B34‏ الصدر الأحمر يدل على كثره القضب والعروق الذي* تظهر في الرقبه 
والصدغين تدل على شده الغضب وشده حمرة الوجه تدل على قله الحياً 


الباب الثامن والثلثون 

في لون الوجه وعلاماته a‏ 
835 اذا احمر لون الوجه دون ساير الجسد فاقض على صاحبه Bali,‏ الحيا 
واذا احمر الخدان فقط دلت على حب ЖЫЗ‏ والشرء””2 


الباب التاسع و الثلثون 

في لون الحدقه وعلاماتها 

6 العين اذا احمرت قليل* مع ييس دل على شدة الغضب فان كان مع 
qq‏ على السكر وحب الشراب والزرقه في العين تدل 
على قله الادب وشده الخلق واذا كانت كحلا دلت على لين الاخلاق азе Uly‏ 
الحيوان البرى الصعب”2 فان عيونه (عبونها)! زرق والحيوان اللين** 
(Ga)‏ الطيب uiid‏ عيونه كحلا واما الزرق التي تضرب الى البياض فائها 
تدل على الجبن” والخوف ومن كانت عيناه تشبه لون المراره يكون صعب 
الأخلاق وحشي” ومن اشبهت عيناه لون الزيت فاقض” عليه بشدة القوه والعين 
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prolixity. As for the one who has a little redness, this indicates lack of” 
understanding and knowledge. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER: ON THE COLOUR 
OF THE CHEST AND ITS SIGNS 


B34 (TK 3207, fo. 65°2-3; TK 3245, fo. 54*68: 
ef. Dim. 13*-15*/13-16) 


‘The red chest indicates much anger. Veins that appear on the neck and temples 
indicate great anger. Great redness of the face indicates lack of modesty. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER: ON THE COLOUR 
OF THE FACE AND ITS SIGNS 


B35 (TK 3207, fo. 65*3-5; TK 3245, fo. 54*8-9; 
cf. Dim. 13°-15°13-16) 


1f the colour of the face is red to the exclusion of the rest of the body, judge. 
for its owner lack of modesty.” If only the checks are red, it indicates love 
of drunkenness and of greed: 





THE THIRTY-NINTH CHAPTER: ON THE COLOUR 
OF THE IRIS AND ITS SIGNS 


If the eye isa little red and also dry, it indicates great anger. If, together with [38°] 
its redness, there is moisture, it indicates drunkenness and love of drinking. 
Blueness of the eye indicates lack of refinement and strength of disposition. 
If they are dusky, it indicates soft character. In the case of the eyes of a wild and 
difficult animal, its eyes are blue, and the soft" good-natured animal has 
dusky eyes. As for blue that turns towards whiteness, it indicates cowardice and 
fear. Whoever has eyes similar to the colour of bile has a difficult character and is 
wild. Whoever has eyes resembling the colour of ой, judge for him great strength. 


2 Hoffmann: ‘much’ (нонни), no explanation given, but clearly based on Ad. ‘good at 
learning’ (rüyabic). 

2 Hoffmann: "much modesty (multam peditum): no explanation given, but clearly based on 
‘Ads bashful (olegvvtmhod). 

39 Hoffmann: ‘of wine’ (vini) citing Аа. “drunkards (oivépuryaç). 

Ж Hoffmann soggess ‘predatory’ though the Arabic word for this al) generally only used 
ө a poun, not as an adjective; c. Ad: шон of the wid animals (2ypiov Gav) have ight hie eye 

3 Hoffmann. ‘tame’ (cicer: во explanation given, but ену on he basis of AA: the tame 
animals (rà fpepa) have black epes’. 
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السودآ الشديده السواد تدل على الجبن والخيائه فان ضربت الى حمره دلت على 
القوه وشده النفس والعيون البراقه التي يشبه بريقها لون الرخام فاقض عليها 
بالزنا وحب الشهوة فلذلك تشبه عيون DÈ gall‏ وما ضرب الى الحمرة فانه يدل 
على قله الحيأً والقحه لانها تشبه عيون الكلاب وما كان من العيون التي تضرب 
الى الخضرة وفيها الوان (اللوان)! اخر دلت على الجين والخوف والعيون 
الكثيرة اللمع التي تزهو تدل على حب النساً والجماع فانك تجد مثل هذه العيون 
dd a‏ فاحسن تدبيرك (/39) فيما اشرت اليك 


الباب الاربعون 

في الشعر وعلاماته 

38, ان جعوده الشعر تدل على الجبن والحرص وانت عارف ذلك‎ ale) B37 
АШЫ, الشعور في الامم واليلدان فالشعر الشاخص المنتصب يدل على قله الفهم‎ 
لكني أمدح الشعر الذي ليس بشاخص كثير" ولا منحنى كثير" وهو لزوم‎ 
الاعتدال فاما كثره تكاثف الشعر فائه يشبه الحيوان البرى المستوحش واما قله‎ 
الشعر وتفرقه فاته يدل على الخيانه وردأة الفعل وانا أمدح الشعر المتوسط بين‎ 
فافض بذلك وكذلك تجد في‎ Lal الأمرين واما الشعر اللين فاته من علامات‎ 
الطير والدواب ما له شعر لين ولين الجناح فهو يتصرف بين الناس ويائس بهم‎ 
لسكون غضبه وقله حقده وهو خير من المخالف لهذه الصفه وانا أمدح الشعر‎ 
المتوسط اللين المجسه بين اللين والخشن‎ 

الباب الحادى والأربعون 

في اختلاف الشعر وعلاماقه 

)39( وقد اعلمتك ان سواد الشعر دليل المكر والخب*** فاما الشعر الاحمر 
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Баета чымды ынс فار سد ماسو‎ ei Wit tums 





ساو مه Gey camer‏ اس الاي مسا لمر قا سي 
Regarding that which shades into redness, it indicates lack of modesty and‏ 
impudence, because it resembles the eyes of dogs. Those eyes that turn towards‏ 
greenness, in which are other colours, indicate cowardice and fear. Very shiny eyes‏ 
that gleam indicate love of women and of sexual intercourse. You find such eyes‏ 
in cockerels. So consider well [39*] what I have pointed out to you.‏ 


THE FORTIETH CHAPTER: ON THE HAIR AND ITS SIGNS 


B37 (TK 3207, fo. 64*4-13; TK 3245, fo. 52*1-" 
Dim. 19-20*/20-1) 


Know that curliness of the hair indicates cowardice and desire, and you will 
recognize that type of hair among the nations and lands. Hair that projects 
and sticks up indicates lack of understanding and intelligence. However, | do 
praise the hair that is not very projecting and not very bent down, for it adheres 
to moderation. As for great thickness of the hair, it resembles wild and savage 
animals. As for lack of hair and its dispersal, it indicates treachery and 
‘wickedness of action. 1 praise hair that is between the two conditions. As for soft 
hair, it is one of the signs of women, so judge accordingly. You also find in birds 
and animals those with soft hair and soft wings. Such a one manages people well 
and is friendly with them because of the quietness of his anger and his lack 
of spite. He is better than the one who is the opposite of this description. 
1 praise hair that is moderately soft to the touch, between soft and rough. 








THE FORTY-FIRST CHAPTER: ON DIVERSITY 
OF THE HAIR AND ITS SIGNS 


B37 (TK жы fo. 64°13-"7; TK 3245, fo. 52%1-9; 
«f. Dim. 19°-20"/20-1) 


JE ew cies ve Wes bene at Beda oe اسم يدم‎ roi 
and deception. As for red hair that turns towards whiteness, you find this 


3 Leiden has ‘the eye’, evidently а copyist's slip; read ‘goat’ with Hoffmann, since the sense 
неш an animal name; cf. Ad: ‘sparkling eyes... sch is the look of the goa (GA): Hoffmann 
states that in the following sentence Regarding that which shades into redness. ` the preposition: 
"into (il) is missing in Leiden, but this а no v (se n. 9 above). 
2 Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has ‘in’, probably а copyist's sip. 
M Hoffmann: 'desicousnew (svarinae) citing Ad. ‘great craftiness’ (soAosípáevav). Номат, 
Leiden would мет to oer э much better tansution (Lane, xv. Ae "dct. ule ап, clt or 
ening ne at ишек һ Мы би ш ue ef ar oe nd en bd 
e лосей here 
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الذي يضرب الى البياض فانك تجد ذلك في الصقالبه والترك فانه يدل على قله 
الفهم والعلم وسوء السيره ind‏ ذلك б».‏ واما الشعر الذي يضرب ХЕ‏ الى 
الصهوبه قاني أمدحه وائعته بالعلم والمعرفه والسكون وكبر النفس285 Ving‏ 
الجنس من الشعر الذي يلايم الناس فاما الشعر الاحمر البشع**2 فاني لا أمدحه 
ولا cal‏ صاحبه وريما رايت من الشعر ما هو اكثر حمرة من هذه قان اخلاقهم 
تشبه أخلاق الحيوان وفيهم قله La]‏ وحب الطمع 





الباب الثاني والأربعون 

في IP ie‏ شعر العرقوبين وعلاماته 

كثره شعر العرقوبين وطوله يشبه البهايم ويدل على قله العلم واخلاق رديه 
الباب الثالث والأربعون 

في شعر الفخذين والحقوين وعلاماته 

شعر الفخذين والحقوين وكثرته دون ساير الجسد يدل على )40( شده الشهوة 
рш‏ لما فيه من شبه شعر التيس 


الباب الرايع والأريعون 

في الشعر في الصدر والبطن وعلاماته 

كثره شعر الصدر والبطن يدل على قصر الهمه واختلاط الخلق والفكر فاما 
كثره شعر الصدر خاصه حتى يغطي الصدر فاته يدل على جدة Ай‏ وكبر 


vau am 

ففخ 
mil‏ 
aa‏ 
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among Slavs and Turks. It indicates lack of understanding and knowledge and 
а ой way of Bfe, o be very ene bos ба. A x Mir би taena a Baie 
Jor rebtigin 1 pena пойт бесе سه م ساي‎ 
‘experience, quietness, and magnanimity." This kind of hair is one that suits 
people. As for ugly™* red hair, 1 do not praise it, nor do I praise its owner. 
You will often see hair that is redder than these, and their character resembles 
that of animals, In them is а lack of [modesty]™ and a love of covetousness. 


THE FORTY-SECOND CHAPTER: ON ABUNDANT?" 
HAIR OF THE ANKLES AND ITS SIGNS 


837 (TK 3207, Sy 647-8; TK 3245, fos. 52*9-53*1; 
cf. Dim. 19-20*/20-1) 


‘Abundant hair of the ankle, ч ee NM مس ومع‎ 
lack of knowledge and a wicked character. 


THE FORTY-THIRD CHAPTER: ON HAIR OF THE 
THIGHS AND FLANKS AND ITS SIGNS 


B37 (TK 3207, fo, 64°9-10; TK 3245, fo. 53*1-3; 
cf. Dim. 19"-20*/20-1) 


Hair of the thighs and flanks, and its great quantity, to the exclusion of the rest 
of the body, indicate [40°] great desire for sexual intercourse, because of the 
similarity that it bears to the hair of the billygoat. 


THE FORTY-FOURTH CHAPTER: ON HAIR ON THE 
CHEST AND STOMACH AND ITS SIGNS 


B37 (TK 3207, fo. 64°10-12; TK 3245, fo. 53*3-5; 
cf. Dim. 19*-20*/20-1) 


Much hair on the chest and stomach indicates limited ambition and confusion 
of disposition and of thought. As for much hair on the chest, especially to the 


> Hoffmann: “much silliness” (тыт in artibus eruditionem) citing Ad: Чай in мї 

اينم 

0 Аё: "onem! (бирото). 

¥ Not present in Leiden: Hofmann supplies ‘modesty’ on the basis of Ad: Батса" 

(бурйоуоута). 
Thus Hoffmann: Leiden has ойлен, but this would seem о be a copys slip given the 

content of the chapter; cf. Ad very hairy (rpigauévo mów Opti) leg. See n. 6 above. 
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في الشعر في الكتفين وما بينهما 
اذا كثر الشعر في الكتفين وما بينهما قذلك من آيات дз‏ 29 لان ذلك من 
علامات الطيور المكره فان مكر هولاً (هولآى)! لا يثبث على حاله واحده 


اذا كثر الشعر في البدن كله وكان متكاثف" دل على الحمق ورداة العقل 


الباب السابع والأربعون 

)40( في الشعر المتكاثف من الرقبه الى الراس 

كثره شعر الرقبه الى الراس اذا كان متكائف" دل على الشده والقوة وكبر dil.‏ 
بشبهه بشعر الأسد وهبوط الشعر [الى]” ما بين العيئين من الحاجب؟”” يدل 
على كبر النفس АЎ]‏ من صفات الفرس واذا انتصب وكان شاخصنا فهو دليل" 
على الجبن وسو الهمه والفكر الردى 


gom 
موحودة في ال‎ p ео iu 
seep ينين‎ P 
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point that it covers the chest, it indicates seriousness of thought and 
‘magnanimity. 


THE FORTY-FIFTH CHAPTER: ON HAIR ON THE 
SHOULDERS AND WHAT IS BETWEEN THEM 


B37 (TK 3207, fo. 64°12; TK 3245, fo. 53*5-6; 
cf. Dim. 19°-20*/20-1) 


If there is much hair on the shoulders and what is between them, that is one 
of the signs of cunning.” for that is one of the signs of cunning birds. 
‘The cunning of those is not fixed to any one condition. 


THE FORTY-SIXTH CHAPTER: ON HAIR ON 
THE BODY AND ITS SIGNS 


B37 (TK 3207, fo. 64*13-14; TK 3245, fo. 53*6-7; 
cf. Dim. 19*-20*/20-1) 


If there is much hair on the whole body and it is thick, it indicates stupidity 
and wickedness of the intellect. 


THE FORTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER:[40"] ON THICK 
HAIR FROM THE NECK TO THE HEAD 


B37 (TK 3207, fos. 6414-653; TK 3245, fo. 53°7-9; 
«f. Dim. 19*-20*/20-1) 


Much hair from the neck to the head, if it is thick, indicates strength, power, and 
magnanimity, because of its similarity with the hair of the lion. Hair falling 
down [to what is between the eyes from the eyebrow™™ indicates 
magnanimity, because it is one of the attributes of the 
upright and projects, it is an indication of cowardice, bad intent, and 
thought. 


1 
1 








- 
to (M is bo mining in the frst sentence ofthis chapter, but this is not о (ee n 9 
above) 


M Hoffmann: Чо the borders of the forehead” (in lecum inter fronti laeva) citing Ad: ‘the 
middle of the forehead? (100 primos тё йоз). 
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الباب الثامن والأربعون 

في شعر الحاجبين وعلاماته 

اذا طال شعر الحاجبين حتى يكاد يمسان الجبينين””2 والصدغين فهو دليل على 
كثرة الشهوة وطبايع الخنازير واذا كان شعر الحاجب متكائقا جدًا دل على الغم 
والحزن وانا أمدح المعتدل في كل الحالات 


الباب التاسع و الأربعون 
فیما يدل على حركه عضو عضو 
йуп сене Re пани оока‏ 
والتكلف وانا ذاكره لك لتعرف (//4) به ذلك اعلم ان ابواب 
уы уне‏ تكسا o‏ لمجت وسک شیک تك 
لما سوى ذلك من الشكل الذي يتقرب به الى السلطان ويخالط به الاشراف 
او(و)!! يتشبه بالنساك وباهل التواضع واهل الفقر*” لو يبدون من ee)‏ 
الحزن او (و)!! الفرح فينزلهم الناس منازل الذين (الذي)!! يشبهونهمه فينالون 
بذلك حاجتهم ومن ذلك آيات اخر ليس* من التصنع في الخلقه لكنه* تصنع في 
الدين والسيرة”2 الحسنه التي ыз‏ بها يعض الناس لبعض Lail‏ ويتحبب 
بذلك اليهم ومنهم من يطلب بذلك الغلمان ومنهم من شهوته شهوة La‏ مثل 
المخائيث فانهم يتصنعون للرجال كتصنع النسا الفواجر فاما الباب الثالث 


әш jM 
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THE FORTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER: ON HAIR OF THE 
EYEBROWS AND ITS SIGNS 


B37 (TK 3207, fo. 65*3-5; TK 3245, fo. 531-5; 
f. Dim. 19*-20*/20-1) 


If the hair of the eyebrows is long, so that it almost touches the borders of the 
forehead?" and the temples, that is an indication of much desire and the natures 
of pigs. If the hair of the eyebrow is very thick, it indicates grief and sadness. 
1 praise what is moderate in all conditions. 


THE FORTY-NINTH CHAPTER: ON WHAT MOVEMENT 
INDICATES, LIMB BY LIMB 





B38 (TK 3207, fo. 708-"15; TK 3245, fos. 62°4-63"4; 
«f. Dim. 10*/missing) 


People use deception and affect appearances that are not in”? their natures, 
but rather they эге?“ signs of simulation" and adoption. | mention it to you so 
that you may thereby know [41°] of that. Know that there are three categories 
of affectation. Among them is putting on hair that has not grown and cutting 
hair that has grown and covering it. And if a person were thus to affect an 
alternative appearance, he might approach the ruler with it and mix with 
notables with it, or he might become like ascetics and humble and poor 
Las deri enda dades dae rr termi ben 

whom they resemblé, and thus they might attain their object. There are other 
signs like these, which are not from affectation of external form, but they are 
affectation in piety and good conduct," by which some people act piously "* 
towards each other and towards women, and become pleasing to them thereby. 
‘There are some who seek young boys thus, and others who have the desire that 
belongs to women, like effeminate people, so that they put on airs for men in the 
same way as immoral women would do. As for the third category of affectation, 


2° Thos Hoffmann; Leiden bas the eyebrows’, which is clearly a scribal slip. 
حا‎ so as af, mahing de vos iii ud ange te porn i order 


7" Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has ‘nature’, bur it makes beter sense to assume, with Hoffmann, har 
an pia ш has accidenaly been omite 
7^! Only suggested by Holtmann, bur it certainly makes better sense dun Leiden magnificent 
i ved M AA аа venie UM M O, 

Hoffmann: ‘adornment and fine dress’ (ornatu e рало vetita); c£ TK: ‘dress and aspect! 
bearing’ (al-ziyy wu-i-hay'a). The words for ‘rekigioalpiety and ‘dren are written so similarly in 
Arabic that Leiden quite likely should be read ‘dress’ ax well. Ad. has the more general expremion- 
"others of them give themselves ais’ (8fpivovtan ). 

™ Hoffman: ‘adorn етет. 
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من التصنع فليس من باب الخلقه ولا من باب الدين”” وذلك ان من اهل هذه 
المنزله من يتكلم بالكلام الصادق ليظن به الصدق* او بكلام الشجعان ليظن* 
به الشجاعه ومنهم من يريد به ball‏ ويوضع (ويوضعه)! يصره ويتواضع !9 
في كلامه ومنهم من يشتد وفيه لين المجسه ولهم )41( علامه تدل عليهم 
وعلى طبايعهم اذا تأملتهم وتفرست мй‏ ومن أياتهم اعتدال الجسد وحلاوة 
المنظر واسترخا العناق ولين المفاصل وتعرفهم بذلك وبآيات الخلقه وبالامور** 
اذا وردت عليهم مفاجاه بطل ذلك الشكل منهم وردتهم" الى طبايعهم ومن اهل 
هذه المنزله من غير لونه واحواله بالادويه فاعرف ذلك بايات النظر وحسن 
التفرس US‏ ذكرت لك 


الباب الخمسون 

في علامه المشي والحركه 

B39‏ اعلم ان سعه الخطوة” دليل على igh‏ والنصيحه ورحب الذراع وشدة 
النفس والغضب“* وهم قوم يصلحون في" الكينونه مع الملوك وقصر الخطوة 
تدل على ان صاحبها لا يكاد يتم عمل" ابتدا به ويدل مع ذلك على غضب وسوه 
خلق لكنك واجد في من قصر الخطوة الرحمه ASL My‏ والشبه بالسراق في 
بعض اخلاقهم وطبايعهم واذا رايت الرجل خفيف حركه الأوصال مع V‏ 
قامته فاقض عليه na yay‏ الراى والفكر (/42) قان الرجل اذا كان 


әз” 
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it is neither the category of external form nor the category of piety. It is that 
there are people of this status who speak with the speech of the truthful so that 
they be thought truthful,” or with the speech of the courageous so that they 
Sew ne سدم موس ده‎ на бок М ш Mach t 
modesty and lower their gaze and are humble in their speech. 

эу езуи موسيم أي أبس يم لودج أن‎ rad ميت‎ os bas لعي‎ 
[41°] a sign that indicates them and their natures when you examine them and 
practise physiognomical scrutiny of them. One of their signs is even proportion 


and returning them to their (true) natures. Among the people of this status 
is the one who changes his colour and condition through medicaments, 
So recognize that through the signs of reflection and careful physiognomical 
scrutiny, just as"? 1 have told you. 


THE FIFTIETH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF WALKING AND MOVEMENT 


B39 (TK 3207, fo. 67*5-*14; TK 3245, fos. 56*9-57*6) 


Know that length of stride is an indication of loyalty, good counsel, extensive. 
sbi, srongiadednes, and энг” They are a people who cx in being 
with kings. Shortness of 


However, you will find in the one who has а short stride compassion and 
mercy, "* and similarity to thieves in certain aspects of their character and 
nature. If you see that the man has light movement of the limbs and upright 
stature, judge for him excellence™* of opinion and thought [42°]; for the man 


™ ‘Hoffmann: ‘adornment 
ا‎ йип (superbi — both oxcurrencex no explanation pven. presumably feeling 
0 
7" Hoffmann ‘among them are those who increase thereby their step and are asetive in their 
Mibi snd egret (se yanga фы co pencm angie а cba огай t аваат daa 
Ad- "they strive to imitate the walk and speech and look of a man’ and Anon. Lat. 74. 


Mad ef sagt (ee enia, A aes st gen tat a dcin b 


positive. 
7. Hoffman: ‘curses and spell’ (antrum et incantamentum) citing Ad /Anon. Lat. 75: ‘make 
sert Accord اوسن سسسب‎ 
Hoffmann: hotness (cadum) citing Ad: ‘hot tempered" (Brpsfiowdov) 
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يضم شيا" فحركته تشبه ذلك فاذا رأيته يسرع المشي وهو ينظر الى أسقل وقد 
جمع نفسه وحركته فاقض عليه بالخوف وضيق الذراع وسوء الهمة ولوم الخلق 
فان جمع الى سرعه المشي خفه حركه العينين واختلاطهما وكثر تحريك الراس 
وشدة النفس فذلك نعت رجل حديد" عهد بسوء قد عمله وان رآيته يبطى المشيه 
قصير الخطوة فاقض عليه بحب الانتفاع من ابواب السوء فان عمله عمل سوء 
واته من عمله على خوف ووجل وان كان سوسه ثقيل المشي وبطیه** فاقض 
عليه بالبلاده ومشقه التعليم الا ان ترى به من الآيات الحسنه ما يزيل ذلك е‏ 
او بعضه واذا تباطا في مشيته وهو يعرف”* الطريق الذي يسلك ولا تراه يلتفت 
يمينا ولا شمالا وقد عقد رقبته فاقض عليه بالفجور والفحش”!7 والسلاطه 

0 وان رأيته مرمئلا يديه ومرخيًا رجليه ومحركا كتفيه وكانه منحني IGE‏ 
فافض عليه «ау‏ والجرآة والشدة فان هذه من نعت الأسد في مشيته وان 
)42( رأيته يحرك كتفيه اذا مشى ورايته كثير شعر Sind‏ ورايته منتصب 
القامه فاقض عليه بالصخب'" والاقدام اذا هم بشى وقله المؤامره للناس فان 
ذلك نعت مشي القرس وان رأيته اذا مشى يحرك جنبيه ويزعزع أوصاله فالحق 
به الزنا فان هذه مشيه PL‏ وكذلك ان كان في قامته ميلا" الى الجائب الايمن 
في حركته فاما من يميل الى ناحيه يساره فاقض عليه بالجهل والحمق فاما من 
يمشي ويتلوى” (يلتو)!! في مشيه فاقض عليه بحب السعب وكره الكلام“' فان 
هذه من Zi‏ الكلب 
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who embraces a thing" has movement like this. If you see that he has a quick 
walk, while looking downwards, having combined his breathing and his 
movement, judge for him fear, limited ability, bad intent, and vile disposition. 
If he combines quickness of walk with lightness in the movement of the eyes 
and their confusion, much movement of the head, and strength of breath, that 
is the description of the man who із keen, and he is aware of an evil that he has 
done. If you see that he has a slow walk, with short strides, judge for him love 
of profiting from kinds of wickedness; his work is the doing of evil, and he is in 
fear and dread because of his action. If his deportment is heavy in gait and slow 
in it^ judge for him stupidity and trouble with learning, except if you sce some 
bd #ры 1а bis wich Sal dt o hn ore part af bo in 
slowly in his walk, though he knows" the road he is following, and you do not 
see him turn to the right or the left, and his neck is craning, judge for him 
immorality, abomination," and sharpness of tongue. 

B40 If you see that he throws his hands about, and makes his feet slack, and 
moves his shoulders as if he is а litle bent over, judge for him glory, boldness, 
and strength, for this is a part of the description of the lion when it walks. 
If [42] you see that he moves his shoulders when he walks, and you see that he 
has a lot of hair on his neck," and you see that he is of upright stature, judge 
for him clamour, daring whenever he intends something, and a lack of 
consultation with people, for this is the description of the walk of the horse. 
Ifyou see that when he walks he moves his sides and shakes his joints, associate 
him with fornication, for this is the walk of worsen.” It is the same if there is 
an inclination to the right sid? in his stature when he moves. As for the one 
{егет ل‎ riri nem em eene ard 
AM for the ове who walks and bende wo and fo when he wal háge br bim 
love of viscosity and hatred of speech," for these are some of the signs 


7" Hoffmann: ‘resolves upon а thing’ (омы реперы) citing Ad: ‘adventurous’ 
"aperi poy). Ba soe det Ree ire na ын ыгы (Ch Иш. в, 7 
Weffrmann. Leiden has Монте of а and user the feminine pronoun. том likely э 


tht Б i a wif ande ы (и in М, iin fms»‏ مك سات 
confusion of toravévevex, (standing in’) with émonduevox, Слом). The sentence is in BH‏ 
(Furlani 1929: 9, but not this particular phrase. Note that in both Ad. and BH the following pur is‏ 
Pes eon around); not peptire e Len,‏ 

Hoffmann: boasting’ (заботе) cing Ad. arrogant (Ontpiavos)- 
2 Hoffmann: he cranes his neck a lot’ (elem сте eigenem) cing Ad with neck hekd high 
مرجب‎ 

"1 Hoffmann suggests haughty (ioien) cing Ad. ‘aggressive (Ofouoriv). However. this 
later is the las quality Ad. names and seems covered by lack of consultation with people; the fri 
he names is ‘stubborn’ (обой), which could be rendered by the Arabic word sa very little 
diferent in lene form (rom ‘amour (Аар). 

2? Hoffmann: "he effeminate’ (атур) citing Ad: ‘androgynous (väpóyuvor) 

Эн Hoffmann suggests love of blandishment and pleasure in speaking’ (anderem amorem er 
soaviatem sermonis) citing АА. “atterers'(xShoxec). There з obvious a problem with the second 
word of the phrase in Laden. рону the сортты omit some dots and meant to white kulê 
‘sha (ove of people’) or, less likely. shaghab Clove of discord). 


442 Robert Hoyland 
ويلينه” فاما حركات العينين ققد تقدم ذكرها‎ ЧӘ يحرك‎ Pas 


الباب الحادي والخمسون 

في النفس وعلاماتها 

1 اذا رايت الاتسان ساكن النفس لا يكاد يستبين edi‏ فاقض عليه بشدة 
الحزم؟'* قان أفرط سكون نفسه حتى كانه مآ راكد لا يتحرك فاعلم انه حزين 
وان كان قد جمع الى ذلك تحريك رأسه ويتنفس أحيانا الصعدا قاعلم انه نادم 
)43( على فعل قد عمله او الى كلام قد تكلم به ويريد التوبه مته وان استدللت 
من عينه على مثل هذا فاعلم انه قد هم بشر يعمله وعزم عليه واذا وجدت СШ‏ 
G‏ طويّلا لا يكاد يسمع فاقض عليه بحسن الهمة واذا رايت النفس شديذا من 
غير سعى ولا ربو فاقض عليه بشده الغضب وقله ы уй‏ ورداة Ай‏ وهذر 
الكلام واذا رايت النفس \де‏ رفيمًا سريعًا فاقض عليه بالجبن” وقصر الهمه 
[Y]‏ تبعده من شبه النسا"/3 اذا حققت ذلك بغيره من الأيات 


الباب الثاني والخمسون 

في الصوت وعلاماته 

842 اذا سمعت الصوت Эй‏ ضعيّقا فافض عليه بقصر الهمه وقله الفكر 
والاثام وسوء الطيع في الغضب ورغبه البطن فاذا رأيت الرجل فاتح" فاه 
يصيح” بصوت Se‏ صوت التيس* فاقض عليه بقصر الهمه والتهاون في 
الأمور واذا رايته ثقيل الكلام دل على طول الهم والحزن وشده ш yall‏ واذا 
رأيته (ب43) бе‏ 9 الصوت حديده فاعم ان له ,705 فان سمعت 
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of the dog and like that's it moves its tail and makes it pliant. As for the 
movements of the eyes, they have already been mentioned. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST CHAPTER: ON THE BREATH 
AND ITS SIGNS 


B41 (TK 3207, fos. 65°8-66"5; 
TK 3207, fos. 54*1-55*3) 


If you see that the man breathes calmly, and his breath is hardly apparent, judge 


for him great prudence." If the calmness of its breath is excessive, so that it is 
as if it were stagnant, motionless water, know that he is sad. If he combines 


THE FIFTY-SECOND CHAPTER: ON THE VOICE 
AND ITS SIGNS 


B42 (TK 3207, fos. 66*7-67*4; TK 3245, fos. 55"4-56°7; 
«f. Dim. 36**/38-9) 
If you hear that the voice is heavy and weak, judge limited ambition, lack of 


If you see that he is heavy in speech, it indicates long-lasting ambition, sadness, 
and strong desire." If you see that he has [43°] a NG aa snp is noe 


za Tim teens ыды lo ЧЫ et rss, БА it ity dn oom of ба fin 


"dates with clarified butter’ (haps), but this must be a scribal slip for ‘he-goat” (шуй. 
"Hoffmann: "nejecturing [caram]: no explanation gren. peesumabiy feng it makes beter 


ME Hoffmann suggests ‘dry (ica) citing Ad. чо speak with a rough (aUggnpó) [voice] 


444 Robert Hoyland 


الصوت حديتا لينا فلا تبعده من التخنث واذا سمعت الصوت غايرً! ثقيلا يتقعقع 
فاقض عليه بالشدة والجرآء العظيمه والصدق والنصيحه واذا كان الصوت رخوا 
Эй‏ فاقض عليه بالضعف واللين وحب التصنع واذا كان الصوت حديذا ويسرع 
صاحبه الى HD‏ كمثل صوت الطير فاقض عليه بالزنا مع الضعف 
ЕА,‏ واذا كان الصوت ضعيّقا ورايت صاحبه مع ضعف صوته يحزن 
الصوت في T5 ia‏ فاقض عليه بحب المتفعه وطول الحزن واذا رأيته اخن 
كان صوته يخرج من تحت منخريه فاقض عليه بقصد الكذب وكثره الحسد 
والحرص على مضره الاصحاب وان جمع الى ذلك ضعف الصوت فزد في 
قضايك عليه بشدة الغضب وحب الخصومه واللجاجه واذا كان الصوت бы»‏ 
ضعبف فاقض عليه بالرحمه والحزن777 وضيق الذراع وثقل الصوت المستعجل 
يدل على الحمق وقلة АШЫЙ‏ ومما يتم لك هذا العلم ويصوب قضايك فيه ان 
)!44( تشبه كل انسان يصوت الدابه الذي" يشبه صوته بصوتها فانك واجد في 
الناس من يشبه صوته بصوت الكلب أو صوت القرد وتجد اوليك شديد غضبهم 
الما فيهم من شبه الكلب والقرد ومنهم من يشبه صوته يصوت الحمار والفرس 
واخرون يشبهون بصوت الدب وبعضهم بصوت الكبش فالزم كل انسان طبيعه 
الدابه الذي* يشبه” صوته بصوتها 

الباب الثالث والخمسون 

في علامات الرجل القوى الجرى 

844 علامه الرجل القوى الجرى ان تراه معتدل الجسم مستوي القامه وترى 
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The Leiden Polemon 
that he has delusions.” If you hear that the voice is sharp and soft, do not 
exclude him from effeminacy. If you hear that the voice is hollow and heavy, 
and rattles, judge for him strength, great boldness, truth, and good counsel. 
if de voce is Барый end tony, jai fc Ма oem, sofa, and the 
love of affectation. Ifthe voice is sharp, and its owner hurries to speak™™ as with 
the voice of birds, judge for him fornication together with weakness and 
detachment.” If the voice is weak and you see that its owner, together with the 
weakness of his voice, has a voice that is sad in import,"^ judge for him love 


and the desire to harm his companions. If he combines with that weakness 
of the voice, add to your judgement of him great anger, love of disputing, and 
stubbornness. If the voice is sharp and weak, judge for him mercy, sadness," 

and limited ability. Heuviness in a quick voice indicates stupidity and lack of 
intellect. That which perfects this science for you and directs your judgement 
in this is that [440] poles عاد‎ бия! то бе ашай voke that 


popin 
s d и. DAEs oy pelea ld مق‎ mature of the animal whose 
voice resembles his. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD CHAPTER: ON THE SIGNS 
OF THE STRONG AND BOLD MAN 


B44 (TK 3207, fo, 68*5-11; TK 3245, fos. 59°3-60"1; 
f. Dim. 38°-39°/41) 


‘The sign of the strong and bold man is that you see that he is of evenly 
proportioned body and upright build, and you see that the heads of his limbs 


7? Thus Hoffmann citing Ad: ‘changeable’ (пок лос); Leiden has ‘a lowest par’ (фәт), bat 
this must be scriba ig. 
© Hoffmann: ‘shouts in speaking! (in sermone voieratus) citing Ad: “screech” (OuryynSiv 


Hoffmann suggests ‘elevated’ (eatione) because Ad. literally has “thinking flighty though 


emp thoughts 
afia: He oor comers’ (mar sods we cuales gn, prsomdiy fag h 
7 Hoffmann: ‘cowardice’ (miditatm) citing Ad cowardice’ (BeiAia). Hoffmann alo fees the 
previous word, ‘mercy. must be corrupted, as Ad. has “idleness (Аро) 





446 Robert Hoyland 


еш ДЕ اموي سو‎ А ЧЕЧ ӨШ 


pue 
" MA ызы ELE 8 
ana SOY ente 3 Jd M6.) di ача а 
الحاجبين ابلج” الجبهه جهير الصوت شديد الغضب والحقد فمن كان بهذه الايات‎ 
AD فاقض عليه بالجرأة وشدة‎ 


الباب الرايع والخمسون 

في علامه الرجل الجيان” الكسلان 

39 al علامة الرجل الجبان هو ان يكون ضيق الذرع ضعيف" لين‎ BAS 
خاشع" متواضع" طويل الرقبه أسود اللون واخضره يابس العينين غايرهما‎ 
كثير حركه اشفار عينيه شديد النفس دقيق العرقوبين طويل الظهر‎ giaa 
عريضه (عريض)!! ضعيف الصدر طويل اليدين ضعيف الصوت دقيقه'‎ 


الباب الخامس والخمسون 
في الرجل المحب للعلم وعلاماته 
6 الرجل canali‏ للعلم هو ان يكون معتدل القامه مستويها أبيض اللون 
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and finger are strong and straight. His bones are large, with high surfaces, and 
beautiful" hair that is coarse," broad, and hollow. He has broad shoulders 


neither large nor small excessively 44°) nor closed, and 
[without] extended eyebrows. And he has a clear forehead, a loud voice, 
vehement anger, and spite. Regarding whoever has these signs, judge for him 


boldness and strength of spirit 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE COWARDLY AND LAZY MAN 


B45 (TK 3207, fo, 68*11-15; TK 3245, fo. 60*1-5; 
cf. Dim. 39*/42) 


‘The sign of the cowardly man is that he is of limited ability, weak, soft-haired,"^ 
submissive, humble, with a long neck, black and green in colour, dry, hollow, 
and clear eyes, with much movement of the eyelids. And he has heavy 
breath thin ankles, a long, broad back, a weak chest, long hands, and a weak and 
thin” voice. 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH CHAPTER: ON THE MAN WHO 
LOVES KNOWLEDGE AND HIS SIGNS 


B46 (TK 3207, fo. 7292-10; cf. Dim. 36-38*/39-41) 


The man who loves knowledge has an evenly proportioned and upright build, 
a white colour mixed with red, wavy hair turning towards ruddiness, and lank 


ла Неон оц» (арипке, по easet ges bat дену on the bais of At 
(оклу) hai and perhaps also because it would sem to wit the context better. 

Hoffmann: His stomach в broad and hollow’ (ventrem ete latum cavum), which makes beter 
sense and is matched by АА Са broad and hollow bey) but we must then amume that the final M^ 
on the adjectives ‘broad’ and ‘hollow’ n a mistake (Leiden presumably takes it to be a personal 
Pronoun referring to "tai ). 

2% Hoffmann "lean (мети) dry buttocks feeding this must somehow be а corruption for Ad's 
Pct nt бойо» لد ب‎ 

Not present in Leiden: added by Hoffman to give better sense 

Haden meds اب‎ gt corda co ar ied and n ihu 
M n ê ke." sing ha hom ch 36 سي‎ br Ad: The 
cog man i foo, Ha has ий i 

° Hoffmann: ‘dry, unclear eyes’, presumably because one expects a negative quality (Le. so not 
че tre png wah dem t ie quita мей es 

V! Hoffmann: 'sofídelcae! (tai no explanation given. but dearly on the basis of Ad: "his 
voice dear and sof (радак). 


“в Robert Hoyland 


مشرب بحمرة رجل” الشعر يضرب الى الصهويه سيط" لا يكون جعد الشعر 
ولا شاخصه معتدل القامه Ой‏ الالواح )451( ولا يكون كثير P ea‏ في 
الجسد” ولا قليله وعراقيبه وافخاذه مملوه وساقيه' شديده ن 
شديدهما (شديده)!! سبط الاليتان“"* منفرج ما بينهما عظيم 
ضعيف الجسم غير عظيمه””7 رطب العينين” اشهلهما يخالطهما” السرور 


الباب السادس والخمسون 

في علامات الرجل القصير الهمه 

7 الرجل القصير الهمة ОЙЛ‏ المبالاه الذي لا يكاد يهم بشي علامته ان يكون 
أبيض اللون جذا أو أسوده (اسود)!! Gp‏ كثير اللحم على البطن غليظ العرقوبين 
دقيق الاصايع؟"* قصير العنق غليظه كثير لحم الخدين مستدير الوجه”7 خالى 


النظر من الفطنه وليس بمعتدل النظر أيضا 


الباب السايع والخمسون 
في الرجل القليل الحيا وعلاماته 

ВАВ‏ علامه الرجل القليل الحيا ان يكون Уш‏ العينين” شديد النظر طويل 
الاشفار منقلبهما غليظ اليدين والرجلين لا ينظر )45( أبدا'“* الى خلفه منحنى 
اليدين والرجلين الى الظهر لونه يشبه لون النار حديد الصوت paiia‏ الكلام 
وليس** هذا من نعت الرجل الشرير الردي الطبع 
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hair that is neither curly nor projecting. He is of evenly proportioned build, 
with heavy surfaces, [45°] neither much hair" on the body nor little. His ankles 
and thighs are full, and his calves are strong. He is full and strong in the upper 
arms, shapely in the buttocks’ and parted widely in between them. He has 
a large and not a sharp forehead, a weak and large body," and moist eyes that 
are bluish-black and mixed with happiness. 





THE FIFTY-SIXTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGNS OF THE 
MAN WHO HAS LIMITED AMBITION 


B47 (TK 3207, fo. 72°10-14) 


Regarding the man of limited ambition and indifference, who scarcely cares 
for anything, his sign is that he is very white in colour, or very black, and with 
much flesh on the stomach. He has thick ankles, thin fingers," a short and thick 
neck with much flesh on the cheeks, and a round face.” His gaze is devoid 
of intellect and immoderate. 


THE FIFTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER: ON THE MAN 
WITH LITTLE MODESTY AND HIS SIGNS 


B48 (TK 3207, fo. 7392-7: TK 3245, fo. 58°5—" 
cf. Dim, 39"/missing) 


The sign of the man who has little modesty is that he has puffed-up" eyes, with 
strong gaze, ong and turned-up eyelids, thick hands and feet, and he never 
looks"! [45*] away. He has bent-back hands and feet and his colour resembles 
the colour of fire. He has a sharp voice and is precipitate in speech. This does 
not belong to the description of the evil, bad-natured man. 





™ Hoffmann: "t (pinguedinem) citing Ad: "his бей is moderate and soft” (op, prigio 
‘nan. 

P. Hoffmann fingertips’ (diorum eseran). no explanation given, but clearly based on 
Ad; his fingers (én) saf and ong. 

9 Hoffmann: ‘a large and not sharp face, weak and not large бей (facie magna mon ci inui 
arme nec magna) citing Ad: "а face is not very eihy nor very thi (apóouna ذه‎ nêw ордо 
оом уйу ered. 

ЭУ "Hoffmann: ‘ois (articulis) citing АА: "his joints (добро) are ит. 

2 Hoffmann suggests ‘forehead’ oting Ad: "ha forehead round lut nenov GYpoyyólow). 

** Hoffmann: ‘wide-open’ (patentia) no explanation given, but clearly based on Ad. "ha eyes 

ta 


are open д 
91 Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has ‘always looks’, but this is clearly a scribal dip. The literal meaning 
ia he never looks behind him. evidently meaning that he never avert his gaze out of shame, cf Ad 
"he looks straight at you! (dvriov брал). 
32 Hoffmann ‘this is clear with regard to citing Anon. Lat. 94-"am impudent and harmful man it 
of this type (humdi 
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الباب الثامن والخمسون 

في علامه الرجل المحب للزينه والتصنع 

B49‏ هو ان يكون غليظ الصوت OU‏ في مشيه متوسط" في حركه اشفار 
عينيه لا بالمسرع ولا بالثقيل اشهل العينين غير حديد النظر رطب البطن“* 
شديد حمرتها 


الباب التاسع والخمسون 

في علامه الرجل اللبيب الكيس 

850 علامته ان يكون كثير لحم الجبهة كثير لحم الوجه مريد" كانه“ مستيقظ 
من نومه رطب العينين مضيهما غير حديد النظر ساكنا Mag shy‏ 


الباب الستون 

في علامه الرجل الكنييب الحزين 

Mirina علامته ان تراه متقرف الوجه مجتمع ما بين العينين‎ (46])В51 
Me da الحاجبين خلوس النظر اشفاره مضمومه مروع‎ i الجبهه‎ 


الباب الحادي والستون 

في علامه الرجل المخنث” المؤنث 

Mica علامه ذلك ان تراه رطب النظر شديد تبريق العينين وتحريكها”‎ B52 
الجبهه كثير حركه الحاجبين والخدين مايل" العنق كثير حركه الظهر‎ 
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THE FIFTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGNS OF THE 
MAN WHO LOVES ADORNMENT AND AFFECTATION 


lt is that he has a coarse voice and a heavy stride. He is moderate in the 
movement of his eyelids, not hurried or heavy, with bluish-black eyes, not 
sharp-sighted, with a very red, moist stomach.’ 


THE FIFTY-NINTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE SENSIBLE AND ASTUTE MAN 


B50 (TK 3207, fo. 73*132; TK 3245, fos. 57*8-58*4; 
ef. Dim. 36°-38"/39-41) 


His sign is that he has much flesh on the forehead and much flesh on the face. 
He is morose as if** he had just woken from his sleep, with moist and luminous 
eyes, not sharp-sighted, quiet and brisk. ** 


THE SIXTIETH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE DEPRESSED AND SAD MAN 


[46°] His sign is that you see he has a peeling face, bringing together what is 
between the eyes, with a hi forehead, eyebrows locked together,” a furtive 


gaze, eyelids joined together, and frightened by fear. 


THE SIXTY-FIRST CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN OF THE 
EFFEMINATE AND FEMININE MAN 


B52 (TK 3207, бо. 73°7-12; TK 3245, fo. 58*1-5; cf. Dim. 39"/missing) 


The sign of that is that you see him with moist vision, a strong brilliance and 
movement in the eyes, а narrow” forehead, with much movement in the 


® Hoffmann рге (ейел); no explanation given, but clearly based on Ad: ‘moist look (дурду 


0 

З Hoffmann: "his aspect is as if (ареста ext tamquam н) citing Ad: "bis appearance (т lox) 
is drowsy’. 

29 Hoffmann: ‘gentle’ (таты) citing Ad: his voice i kind (sia). 

°* Hoffmann: ‘distorted (oblias); no explanation given, but early based on Ad.: ‘his forehead 
is wrinkled (jac). 

5° Hoffmann: ‘turned away’ (retort) citing Ad: brows turned back (дтготроры у}. 

P Hoffman: рім like one emptied? (aptata ы vac) citing Ad. he moves ike those who 
ace purged violently (ervétrn مدصت‎ üefpivo) 

Hoffmann suggests ‘drawn together citing Ad- "be deans in his forehead’ (рі типот отд). 


452 Robert Hoyland 
PS كانها مسترخيه‎ Dua У 


الباب الثاني والستون 

في علامه الرجل المتواضع 

854 علامة ذلك ان يوجد فم" المنظر كثير pall‏ رخصه رخوه معتدل القامه 
مستوى الأوصال خاشع النظر لين الحركه جهير الصوت شاخص الشعر 


الباب الثالث والستون 

في علامه الرجل المستهزي بالناس 

BSS‏ علامه الرجل المستهزي ان يوجد TS ass‏ النظر خفى الصوت 
Po (46)‏ أطراف ما حول عينيه واذا مشى حرك جميع أوصاله 


الباب ый‏ والستون 

في علامه الرجل المحب لجمع المال 

856-7 علامته ان يكون صغير الأوصال صغير الوجه والعينين JUL.‏ 
المشيه وفيه بعض انحنا حديد الصوت شديد حمره اللون حسن الشعر BS‏ ,39 
ارده IS gue ше‏ شعر (уй‏ رخو“ الصدغين منتفخ العينين شديد 
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Mn RM et eee 
back and the joints, as if they were all 


THE SIXTY-SECOND CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE HUMBLE MAN 


B54 (TK 3207, fo. 74*1-5; TK 3245, fo. 59*1-5; 
cf. Dim. 38"/missing) 


‘The sign of that is that he is found with a grand appearance, with much 
flesh, which is supple and slack, of evenly proportioned build, straight limbs, 
а submissive gaze, soft movement, loud voice, and projecting hair. 


THE SIXTY-THIRD CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE MAN WHO MOCKS PEOPLE 


B55 (TK 3207, fo. 74*10-12; TK 3245, fo. 59*1-3) 


‘The sign of the man who mocks is that he is found with sharp” sight and 
а muffled voice, (46*] thin’™ around the edges of his eyes, and when he walks 
all his limbs move. 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE MAN FOND OF AMASSING MONEY 


В56-57 (TK 3207, fo. 74*5-10; TK 3245, fo. 59*5-9) 


His sign is that he has small limbs, a small face and eyes, and a calm"? gait. 
He has something of а stoop, а sharp voice, strong redness of colour, and 
much beautiful” black, sticking-up hair. He has much" hair on the chin, 
slack’ temples, and puffed-up, very bluish-black eyes” 


As Hoffmann points out, in Ad. this chapter continues and conforms vo what appears in 
tiis tod d d 
i Hoffmann: 


Ondeoupov), 
T Hofmann: "delicate (emaibui citing Ad: "ha hollows (арар) around his eye’ though 


"nex! (roni, عا‎ vigenti rat) citing Ad а ook ها‎ rater берин (з Ойла 
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الباب الخامس والستون 

في علامه الرجل الشرير الأحمق 

BSB‏ علامه الرجل الشرير الاحمق ان تكون فيه آيات الحمق والجنون لما في 
طبيعته من اشباه الدواب وكما ان الدواب بعضها اسكن من بعض وبعضها اشر 
من بعض وكذلك الرجال من الناس بعضهم اشر من بعض 

BS2cont.‏ ومن علامة الأحمق ضعيف الركيتين كثير النظر الى نفسه 
وأوصال جسده رقيق الصوت حديده طويله شديد حركه الرأس 


)]47( الباب السادس والستون 

في علامه الرجل المرأى النفس*35 

53 علامته ان يوجد اخضر اللون يضرب الى السواد حفيف Pun!‏ حسن 
القامه يابس النظر ضيق ما بين العيتين كثير الكلام كبير” النفس شديدها 
وكثير" ينفض كفيه” ويدلك احداهما (احدهما)!! بالاخرى ويكثر الوطى برجليه 
الارض ويضرب بهما عليها خفيف الحركه 


الباب السايع والستون 
في علامه الرجل الذي قد دنا اجله من غير مرض ظاهر 

علامته ان يكون غاير العينين مصفر اللون قلق باردا*” الرجلين واليدين فتلك 
علامته 
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THE SIXTY-FIFTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE EVIL AND STUPID MAN 


B58 (Leiden here abridging? cf. TK 3207, fos. 69*10-70'5; 
TK 3245, fos. 61°6-62°3) 


‘The sign of the evil and stupid man is that there are in him signs of stupidity 
and madness because of the similarities in his nature to animals. Just as some 
animals are calmer than others and some are more evil than others, so it is with 
men: some of them are more evil than others. 

В52 cont. Among the signs of the stupid person are weakness of the knees, 
much looking at himself and the limbs of his body, a reedy, sharp, long voice, 
and he moves his head much. 


(47) THE SIXTY-SIXTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE MAN OF HYPOCRITICAL"* SOUL 


B53 (TK 3207, fos. 73*12-74*1; TK 3245, fo, 58*5-9; 
cf. Dim. 38/41) 


Mis sign is that he is found to be green in colour, turning towards black, and 
has a depilated body," a good stature, dry gaze, narrow in what is between the 
eyes, talkative, big" and heavy breath. He often shakes his palms and strokes 
one with the other, and he often stamps the ground with his feet and strikes 
it with them, and he is light in his movement. 


THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN OF THE 
MAN WHOSE TIME OF DEATH HAS APPROACHED 
WITH NO APPARENT DISEASE 


His sign is that he is hollow-eyed, yellow of colour, anxious, and he has cold 
feet and hands. That is his sign. 


2% Hoffmann: ‘bite’ (amari) citing Ad “biter” (srpoO); c TK: “bitterness (amarra). Probably 





(бобуз мез у). Hoffmann aho opines hune in Leie 
depend of moog ing Sr ie weed be cero A. تسمه مقي‎ 


0 
" Hoffmann suggests “last moving (paperanian. no караа gren. presumably feeling и 
goes better sense 
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الباب الثامن والستون 

في علامه الذي قد دنا منه الشر والبلا وهو لا يعطم 

اعلم اني كنت في ارض Адда‏ في مدينه تسمى قرجا؟* وفيها هيكل خارج 
المدينه يقال له هيكل أرطميس**3 عجيب في" الكبر والحسن Lilly‏ وكان يحجه 
الاس من اطراف البلاد وزى )475( LG‏ تلك الأرض fal]‏ يلبسون* 
البياض والأرجوان وغيره مما يشاكلهن لياسه وكاتت إحداهن تلتحف يملحفه 
عظيمه تغطي” كل شي منها ولا يظهر* منها الا عينيها وانفها فرأيت هناك 
امرآه بين Lal‏ داخله ذلك الهيكل وفيها علامة شر عظيم قد دنا حلوله منها وكثر 
تعجب من اخبرته ممن قرب مني كيف قضيت dif‏ من النظر الى العينين 
وأرنبه الانف فقلت ما اعظم شرً! قد دنا يحل بهذه الامرأة فكائت العلامة ان 
منخريها وأنفها قد أظلما وهما يضطربان alie y‏ مفتوحتان فوق المقدار وقد 
اخضرتا وراسها شديد التحرك ورجليها عند المشي منتضلتان (نضلتان)]! UAS‏ 
تحرکهما من وجل ولا ترى هذه САЙ‏ بأحد ليس به جنون الا فضيت عليه بانه 
قد حضرة شر اينما йы) a МА dU‏ أي CABS‏ اليها und‏ 
بنة (ابنتا) كانت أحب الناس البها وليس لها غيرها قد 
رقت فلما سمعت المرأة ذلك القت عنها قناعها وخمارها 
)!48( وحليها ثم" شقت جيبها ثم تجردت” حتى قامت عريانه وهي صايحه 
ذاهبه على وجهها وهي تنادي واابنتاه حتى ان ميزرًا كان تحت ثيابها مصرى" 
أو من عمل رومي (روميه)! سقط عنها حتى اجتمع قومًا' فاعطوها (فعطوها)!! 
بثوب من ثياب ذلك الهيكل فستروها به 


الباب التاسع والستون 

في علامه عشق النسآ للرجال AD‏ 

اعلم اني كنت في مدينه تسمى دمسوس P‏ فدعيت مع قوم من أهلها الى عرس 
قلما ارادوا ان يزفوا العروس الى زوجها انطلق اهل المرأة الى عند сэ‏ 
فاكلوا عنده وشربوا ثم رجعوا جميعًا وهو معهم وعلى رأسه الاكليل وبايديهم 





pn P 
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THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN 
OF THE PERSON WHOM EVIL AND TROUBLE 
APPROACHED UNEXPECTEDLY 


in size, beauty, and structure. People would visit it on pilgrimage from the ends 
ofthe land. The ation [47] ofthe women ofthat land was [dtl they wore 
white and red and whatever else it suited them to wear. One of them was 
wrapped in a great mantle that covered everything of her, and it revealed only her 
eyes and nose. And 1 saw there among the women a woman who was entering 
that temple and upon whom a sign of great evil had just descended. Someone 
near me whom | told about it was greatly astonished at how I had judged that just 
from looking at the eyes and the tip of the nose, for 1 had said: "What a great 
evil is about to descend on this woman!” The sign was that her nostrils and nose 
had darkened and were troubled, and her eyes were opened more than average 
and had become green. Her head was moving much, and her feet as she walked 
‘were knocking against each other, as if their movement were from fear. You do 
not see these signs on someone who is not mad without judging that some evil 


beloved of people to her and the only one she had, had fallen into the well of the 
house and drowned. When the woman heard that, she threw her veil from her, her 
lever iyd e بط سيا ا اپ‎ ell or 

and stripped until she stood naked. She was screaming and falling onto her face, 
as she cried 'O my daughter!" Even an Egyptian or Greek-made loin-cloth, which. 
was under her clothes, fell from her until some people gathered round and 
gave her one of the gowns of that temple and covered her with it. 


THE SIXTY-NINTH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN OF THE 
WOMAN'S PASSION FOR UNKNOWN MEN 


Know that 1 was in a city called Dmsws™* for 1 was invited with some of 
its people to a wedding. When they wanted to escort the bride to her husband, 
the family of the woman set off to the groom's house, and they ate with him 
and drank, then they returned together. He was with them, and on his head was 
а coronet, and in their hands were sprigs of basil, and lamps were borne among 


Эн Thus Hoffmann; Leiden has Ynys 

© Not present in Leiden: added by Hoffmann о make the sentence conform better to the norms 
of classica) Arabic. 

% Hoffmann reads Samos in accondance with Anon. Lat. 133. See Ch. 11, trans а. 219, and Ch. 3 
пла 
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قضبان الرياحين وقد حملت (حمل)!! بين ايديهم المصابيج ومعهم المغنيون حتى 
وردوا بالعروس الى بيت زوجها فصحبتهم ثم قلت لمن حولي دون باقي 
الجماعه ان العروس مختطفه قبل ان تصل الى بيت زوجها وانه سينكحها من 
ليها رجل سوى ei)‏ الذي تزف اليه ثم لم ازل Aa‏ تصديق ما قلت حتی 


)48( باب منزل زوجها فثار علينا كمين كانوا كمتوا حول الباب معهم السلاح 
فبادروا الى تلك العروس فقتلوا من قدروا عليه وتفرقت تلك الجموع وكنت انا 
فيمن هرب (هربت)! لما رايت شرهم وغلبوا على العروس وانطلقوا بها 
فسمعت الناس بعد ذلك يتحدثون (يتحدثوا)!! ان ذلك كان عن رضاها وساذكر 
لك من الايات التي كنت قضيت بها رايت العروس تمشي وحولها الناس ورايت 
فتى من اصحاب زوجها وأصدقايه الذين جأوا (جأو)!! معه عن يسار الجاريه 
فنظرت في وجهه فاذا هو مبتسم حديد النظر وعيئاه غريقتان بالمآ сўз‏ منه 
فسمعت له Ule Ci‏ ورایت oe‏ قد بل ثيابه ورایت انفه يختلج ورایت 41 
يتلون الوانا صفره بعد حمرة وذلك لما عنده من الزمع وخوف الفضيحه ورايت 
العروس وعيناها غريقتان بالمآ ونظرها Nyse‏ وقد استبان فيها الوجل فقضيت 
عند ذلك Ly‏ قضيت 

وقد كنت مره بارض يقال لها زمورني7 ووافيت فيها Co je‏ فدعيت اليه فبينما 
نحن نزف العروس الى زوجها في كثرة )491( من الناس اذ بدث لي الفراسه 
فقلت ДШ‏ ممن حولي ان هذه العروس مختطفه AL‏ ومنكوحه قبل ان تصل الى 
زوجها فانطلقنا بالعروس حتى دخلت دار زوجها وبها” الرصد الذي لها منهم 
على COE Зва‏ ون qe. qu MISC‏ كت Ало GHI‏ 
فاتطلقوا بها سراعًا بسرقه من الليل وساذكر لك الايات التي قضيت بها رايت 
فتى من اهل تلك المدينه يماشي زوج تلك العروس فنظرت الى وجهه فرايت 
Sale‏ خضراوتان* فسمعت كلامه ورایت مشيته وهيئته وذاتيته” فرأيته مزور" 
لفعل يريد يفعله وكان كالذي قد غلب عليه المراد واذا هو مفتخ” الاوصال سريع 
الحركه والكلام كانه يهم بامر (بامرا)! واذا نظر الى زوج العروس نظر 
غضبان؟ ونظرت الى العروس واذا هي تضحك من غير ضحك فعل"* الحزين 
الذي يظهر الفرح وليس بفرح فلما رايت ذلك بوجهه نظرت الى من حوله من 
لبد SER ON) XOLG E ae‏ 
منهم شيا فقضيت عند ذلك بما قضيت 








ل زمرو 
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them, and the singers were with them, until they brought the bride to the house 
of her husband. So 1 accompanied them. Then 1 said to those around me, to the 
exclusion of the rest of the gathering, that the bride would be abducted before 
in O e ГЫ dew wa кы بق عتمم اح لامب تركس‎ 
very night who was not the husband to whom she was being escorted. Then 
1 remained awaiting the confirmation of what I said until we reached [48°] the 
door of the dwelling of her husband, when there rose up against us armed 
ambushers, who had been lying in wait around the door. They rushed to that 
bride and killed whom they could. The crowds dispersed, and 1 was among those 
Who escaped on seeing their evil. They overpowered the bride and made off with 
her. Afterwards I heard the people saying that it had been with her approval. 
1 will mention to you some of the signs by which 1 made the judgement. 1 saw 
the bride walking with people around her and 1 saw a young man among the 
companions of her husband and his friends who came with him, to the right 
of the maiden. I looked at his face and he was smiling, with a keen gaze, and 
his eyes were flooded with water. I got near to him and I heard that he had heavy 
breath. I saw that sweat had soaked his clothes, and I saw that his nose quivered, 
and | saw his colour taking on different hues, yellow after red. This was because 
of the disquiet and fear of scandal in him. 1 looked at the bride, and her eyes 
were flooded with water and her gaze was keen. Dread was evident in her. 
‘Thereupon ! judged as 1 judged. 

1 was once in the land of Smyrna" where I attended a wedding that 1 was 
invited to. While we were escorting the bride to her husband in the company of 
many [49°] people, a physiognomical insight came to me, and 1 said to a group 
of those around me that this bride would be abducted that night and married 
before she reached her husband. So we set off with the bride until she entered the 
house of her husband, and in it were the men lying in wait, with whom she had 
an appointment, Then she left the house as if to discharge a need, and she came 
to those who were lying in wait for her and they hurriedly made off with 
healing in the lg. Тий ملحي‎ wo ou sons sich adio 

Judgement. | saw a young man from the people of that town walking with 
the husband of that bride. 1 looked at his face and 


movement and speech, as if he was about to do something. When he looked 
at the husband of the bride, he looked with anger. 1 looked at the bride, and she 
laughed without laughter, the action of a sad person, who feigns joy but is not 
joyful. When 1 saw that in his face, I looked at those young men around him 
to see if there was one of them similar to him in appearance and build. 1 did not 
see anything of that in any of them, whereupon I judged what 1 judged [49°]. 


27 Suggested by Hoffmann: Leiden has Zenere. 
Эни Hoffmann suggests like a sad person’ (ut тй). 
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)497( الباب السبعون 
في علامه الرجل الذي d,‏ في بلايا عظام من قبل ان يصل اليه شي منها 
اعلم ان plo‏ الفراسه لا ينتهي الى علم قد سميت لك ре]‏ من علم ما قد 
کان وما هو كاين حتى AS‏ مما ذكر انه کان مما لم يكن وتنقضه” ولقد 
كنت في ارض يقال لها 770598 فجاني” من اخبرتي عن رجل له سفينه في 
البحر وقد انكسرت وغرق أهلها والمال الذي كان فيها في البحر وكان لصاحب 
السفينه ولد وكان في" السفينه فاشتد جزع الناس لذلك وكثر صياح الرجل حتى 
اجتمع اليه عامه رجال من اهل المدينه وقد خرق قميصه ونتف شعر راسه 
وحضره lal‏ وغيرهم وكان الرجل Ui‏ مكار ag у.‏ وكان il y‏ في السفينه 
бе,‏ فوافيته على تلك الحال قظت لتلك الجماعه حين رايت جموعهم »4 
ورحمتهم له ويذكرون انه كان في السفينه التي غرقت غير واحد من مدينتهم 
منهم الولد والوالد والاخوه والمال الكثير فقلت لهم اني ارى رجلا ما أصابه 
الذي تذكرون وليسلمن من هذه )50( المصيبه ولينتقض هذا الخبر وليعودن 
أمره الى السلامه فلم يليث الا قليل؟ حتى جاء الخبر بالسلامه والعافيه وتكذيب” 
الخبر الاول وانما قضيت بذلك” لاني نظرت الى ذلك المتخرص” مع كثره 
خوفه وجزعه ولم تدمع له عبن ولا تنكس له شعر ولا حاجب ورايته سبط الجلد 
وتاملت بكاء فاذا هو بالضحك "аы‏ مع اشيا سوى ذلك قد اقتصرت على ذكرها 
كراهه التطويل لعلمي لفهم المتعلم ولم У‏ الا ما لم أجد من ذكره بذا مع ان 
العلم لا يطول على اهله الذين يرغبون فيه وتقوى عقولهم عليه ولكيما يبان 
Mall‏ الذين لا يومنون به ولا يعرقون حقيقته والسلم. 





تم كتاب الفراسه نحمد الله تعالى وصلى الله علي سيدنا محمد ally‏ وصحيه 
اجمعين وسلم ويتلوه كتاب العرافه والزجر على مذهب الرس وغيرهم والحمد 
لله وحده. 
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THE SEVENTIETH CHAPTER: ON THE SIGN OF THE MAN 
WHO THINKS*®* OF GREAT TRIALS BEFORE ANYTHING 
OF THEM AFFLICTS HIM 


Know that the knowledge of physiognomy does not attain to a knowledge 
of those things | named to you [more important” than the knowledge 
‘of what has happened and what will happen, with the result that it can refute 
what was said to have happened and did not happen, and disprove it. 

1 was in a land called Calydna,"" and a person came to me who told me 
about a man who had a boat on the sea, and it was destroyed, and its people sank 
їп the sea, together with the wealth which was in it. The owner of the boat had 
a son, and he was in the boat, so the people's anxiety was for that reason great, 
and the cries of the man grew until all the men of the people of the town 
gathered round him. He tore his shirt and pulled out the hair of his head. 
His family and others came to him. Now this man was wicked, cunning, and 
quick," and his son was in the boat alone. I appeared before him as he was in 
that state, and I spoke to that group when I saw their gathering about him, their 


тоо lengthy for its devotees, who desire it and whose minds are able to cope 
MIRA Sale ak basen جل‎ eee ohn to mit E 
who do not recognize its true nature. Peace. 

The Book of Physiognomy is completed, we praise God Almighty, and may 
God's prayers and greetings be upon Our Lord Muhammad, his family, and all 
a companions, What follows k i he Book of Divination end Aqu according 
to the discipline of the Persians and others, and praise be to God alone. 


не Hoffmann: ‘has thought’, which he translates “eigas” (simulator epi) feeling that this beter 
aly the import of the mory; ме n. 19 above. 





(ош). 
7"! Hoffmance "but the stupid despair of ir’ (sed беретт! de ва stude); no explanation given, 
presumably feeling it makes better sense 
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)75( وافق القراغ من نسخه بدمشق المحروسه حماها الله تعالى يوم الاثنين 
ثامن شهر رمضان المعظم سنه سبعه وخمسين وسبعمايه والحمد لله وحده. 


Бла ыйан ыда اين إل ل‎ oe T 
Ae 
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1769] The completion of the сору occurred in Damascus the Protected, 
may God Almighty defend it, on Monday the eighth of the month of Ramadan 
magnified, in the year seven hundred and fifty-seven, and praise be to 
alone. 
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The Istanbul Polemon (TK Recension): 
Edition and Translation of the Introduction 


Antonella Ghersetti 


The following is an edition and translation of the introductory part of the Arabic 
physiognomy attributed to Polemon in the Topkapı tradition. The anecdote 
which precedes the theoretical/methodological part is clearly spurious but tells 
ve much sbout the Arab perception ofthe personali of Pelemon. Its do of 
some importance since it represents the fullest version’ of the anecdote extant 
also in the famous Ps.-Aristotelian Sirr al-arrd and in other sources. In 
chronological order these are the Табат al-atibhd* wa-Lbudamd of Ibn Juljul 
(written 377/987) TaHkh al-bukam of Ibn al-Qifi (d. 646/1248),* ‘Urn 
al-anbi' fr tabagat al-atibixi of Ton Abi Usaybi'a (d. 668/1270), always in 


bases is obviously 
ا مسر‎ pert of tb adn ndi Set exe cnl ja he Tope Van 
and is plainly not Polemonic. 

‘This is not a critical edition, which would have been impractical given the 
differences in wording between the two versions. It has been made on the basis 
of Topkapı, Ahmet Tl 3207, which has been collated with Topkapı, Ahmet Ш 
3245 in the case of problematical readings. The vowels have been 


orthography ii 
لست‎ dots where ве have bee added. The wing of (br amas has 


* селы (1974) 285 describes it as ‘la forme la plus ancienne de cette anecdote’ C. Ch. 6 
Dn 

3 Ed. Badawi (1954) 17. 

УЕЙ Sayyid (1955) 17. 
Lippert (1903) 91. 
A. Müller (1884) 27-8 = 48 ed. Rida (1965). 

$ Ed. Hûgel (1395-58), ix. 389-90. 

Cicero, De fate 10; Тык. Disp. 4. BO: Alexander of Aphrodisias, De fato 6; Sarinschneider (1 
460 (м), Mourad (1999) 51. 
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been corrected in accordance with the standard rules of Arabic. The different 
readings have been put in the notes only when there was a difference in ductus. 

Some passages of this introductory part. gr тодо vii сда бозата 
wording іп an anonymous treatise, acephalous and mutilated, found іп MS 172 
(formerly 7840) at the Zahiriyya Library, Fî I-findsa (18 fos.) 


* See al- Harmar (1389/1979) S18- 


كتاب افيلامون 
قي الفراسة 
والتوسم 


ав Antonella Gherstt 
ehe доу كتابُ‎ 133 


PF ео ® гиз! 
Доу ay الذي‎ a LES a 
أريبآ قد نظر في گل وج‎ ЛА лл من تباب‎ OE IS فيما‎ SG 
EE nU اليه‎ SS من وجوه العلم فرأى أنهُ ليس شيء من انواع العلم اله قد‎ 
فما الأخر‎ у ول نقص ولا‎ als Jio الاو للأخر شيعا لم يسبقة اليه من‎ 
H EN ER EATE vy Geos 











لما حمل EO‏ 55 اشيء دنا من او tag‏ حَادث عرض 
ENTE‏ 

Ay SIE у في الفرّاسة أثبتَ فيه الأعلام الني مرها‎ Us eap 
ن ظاهر‎ Mrd et RT cmd عا‎ 
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fo. 33°] The Book of Polemon on Physiognomy and the Reading of Signs 


[fo. 33°] In the Name of God the Compassionate the Merciful, on Whom 
My Success Depends, This is the Book of Physiognomy Written by Polemon 
the Philosopher 


There was once a young philosopher—so it was alleged—who was educated 
and clever, After having examined all the branches of knowledge, he saw that 
there was not one where somebody else had not been before him. So he said, 
"The first man has left the last man no part of intelligence, superiority, failure, 
or stupidity where he has not been. The last man can do nothing but follow 
the first man, and people are no more than imitations of past models that 
survive. I am writing a book on physiognomy to distinguish between people and 
to acquire knowledge of the coincidence or difference of their forms in relation 
to one another, in order to connect every type of person with the form of their 
‘external constitution and shape. Indeed this is what is manifest and allows one 
to infer knowledge of natures and characters, since the part which resembles 
another in its physical constitution is like it also in power, nature, and 
temperament. And one of two parts which resemble one another closely without 
distinction in internal constitution [fo. 34*] is no more (or less) disposed than 
the other to weakness or power or tolerating what the other one suffers, unless 
the force of something approaching changes it or an accident happens to weaken 
or change it! 

"hate writes book on و رر‎ in which لمعه‎ the sige tat 
he distinguished between characters and people. He inferred character from 
physical constitution, interior and accidentals from exterior, and hidden natures 
from clear proofs coming from external forms. He only made decisions that 
were in keeping with experience. 

When he had collected all this and had found proof of the matters in which 
distinction was possible in some way, he presented himself to the public at large 
and laid claim to a knowledge of (men's) natures from observing the signs of the. 
eye and studying their forms. And so he became famous for this and was tested 
for his knowledge of these things until the matter came to the attention of the 
students of Hippocrates. When some of them came to him in order to expose his 
ideas and to put him in a difficult position in relation to his claims, he began 
to inform each of them 
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ASN ِن‎ ho ويدوىة‎ Hla cp eL Cs 4۳1 ря 
الخبر. فاغظم التعجّب من ذا‎ а ЕА دمب‎ 








bys Goeth هي وسلوه عن‎ t ليله راان ر‎ tas pta 
قَانطلقُوا‎ J te يرجع‎ lal م‎ 0 
2 ыс 









قال لهم Se i‏ :هما الذي اسحققعموة كما келчүү‏ 


:ئه وَصَفَكَ У AU‏ ينبغي لذي ee GUS a, E S as‏ ائه 
سيقررك بما قال فيك کک اکر به با فلا А‏ اوو 





ما ذكرّك به o‏ فلا Ды ЫЯ‏ عند العامة CERS‏ 1 مل 
USI‏ ول اوااولی بان لا رك Ge‏ من يعي St‏ 
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about his nature and his character, (fo. 34°] and to tell what profession was 
i ended for. 





conduct upon which desires are based." Then he sent for some leather, drew his 
picture on it, and sent it along with his companions, saying, "Take this image 
and show it to him without letting him know who it represents. Ask him about 
the nature of its owner and his intellect, his condition, his contentment, his 
anger, his continence, and his desires. Afterwards let me know his reply to you’. 
So he spoke, and they took the image (to Polemon), put it down in front of him, 
and asked him what (Hippocrates) had told them. Once Polemon had observed 
the signs of the picture, he said, "There can be nobody more lustful than the 
owner of this image.” 

‘When they heard his words they jumped upon him to beat him but he drove 
them back, and then said to (fo. 35*] them, ‘People! What are you rejecting 
in my analysis of this image? Take me to its owner and I shall make him confess 
to you that he is as 1 have described him. I shall also inform him of the signs 
{of this] so that he will not be able to deny it.” 

They brought him to Hippocrates and when they entered his house they all 
sald, "Master of wisdom, Lord of the Philosophers as long as you are our 
‘companion, it is not proper for us to accept an education from you, if Polemon 
has told the truth; but if he was lying, we cannot let him live.” 

Hippocrates said to them, "What claim have you made, as 1 see, and regard 
эз зо great that you pronounce these words?” 

They replied, "He described you in a way that does not fit a being endowed 
with intellect; furthermore he asserted he would make you admit what he said 
about you. If what he alleged is right, then nobody is further from wisdom or 
more deserving of the name of stupidity then you, since you are called by the 
peer لد اس‎ аак O ليك‎ 

nobody is more criminal among the public at large and more evil 
{fo ‚ЭТ о people of vielom та kis سم مدال‎ wert баор to be 
killed than someone who raises a tumult by lies and judges philosophers on 
the basis of his own suppositions. The fact is that he asserted there is nobody 
more lustful and no one who commits greater depravities than you. We jumped 
upon him to beat him because we know your innocence, we esteem your 
intellect, and we are aware of your superiority; but he asserted 
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he would make you admit what you cannot deny and would show what you 
cannot conceal. We have come here with him to you so that you can speak 
frankly about yourself in relation to this matter and give your orders 
concerning him." 

Hippocrates sid, ‘Accepting out of superiority is bener then opposing 


Then he approached Polemon and said, "You who make false claims, you liar, 
how come you said what you said? What is your excuse for the description. 
you gave?" 

Polemon replied, ‘My physiognomy of your image only told the truth and 
when 1 saw your personal nature my physiognomy was only enlarged in its 
powers of perception. The matter is as 1 stated and truth is the best thing that 
was uttered [fo. 36°}: the signs of lust in you are manifest and a desire for women 
dominates you. That you reject this by means of your intellect is possible; that 
it dominates you is more likely." 

Hippocrates said, ‘You did not lie about the meaning (of the signs) nor did 
you tell truth in your assertion: as to the desire, it is violent, as to the depravity, 
it is far removed (from me). Do not impute failings to your science on account 
of suppositions and do not turn your physiognomy into certainty, because 
‘supposition can be wrong as well as right, and supposition is akin to falsehood. 
Be wary of false claims: you must refrain. In every man’s natural disposition 
there are three properties: intellect, by means of which he manages things; desire, 
by means of which he is excited for women; and anger, by means of which 
he defends himself against wrong (done to him). In fact the intellect is the ruler 
of the body and thanks to it he can reject desire and anger. Indeed, when aroused 
in you, desire fights against you until pleasure is accomplished, and passion 
urges you to commit depravity; if you do not free yourself from what desire 
urges you to and you do not abstain, thanks to your intellect, from committing 
a depravity, you are not to be called | fo. 36°] intelligent and are necessarily to be 
called stupid. For God established the intellect so that (a man) can discern with 
it the good of what he carries out and the ignominious in what he avoids, lest he 
be like a beast in which desire was established and anger was introduced but 
which is devoid of intellect with which it can discern what is ignominious, 
receive education, and contemplate things. Indeed man was made superior to 
beasts only by his intellect and his speaking tongue: if it were not for that, 
the natural dispositions would correspond to natures in the condition they were 
both created in, since in beasts there is desire by means of which they eat food 
and are excited to mount as well as anger by means of which they commit harm 
and are provoked to defend themselves.” 

Polernon said, “And how can this man, in whom desire was established and 
was made (his) natural disposition, reject desire or remove the natural 
ойо by mesos of his illest Or whet about the айга, since 
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it is only one of these properties you have described? Would it be more 
appropriate for it to remove desire than for (desire) to remove it, or more likely 
for it to overcome (desire) than for (desire) to overcome i 

Hippocrates said to him, "In fact I do not declare that the intellect [fo. 37'] 
can remove desire so it ceases to exist, nor that it can overcome anger so that it 
does not arise; but it is possible that it can return desire from its arousal and 
placate anger after it has been provoked with the result that it can drive both 
of them back to the foundations of the natural disposition without them being 
aroused,’ Polemon said, "And how can the intellect placate what has already 
been aroused since it was too weak to accomplish this before it was aroused?” 

Hippocrates said, "If desire and anger can (both) rest and be aroused, and 
(both) increase and diminution can affect them, then the intellect can placate 
them after they have been aroused and diminish them after they have increased. 
‘And if they were always in one and the same condition, it would not be possible 
to call one of them “aroused” or "quiet", because it cannot be said of something 
that was not quiet that “it is being aroused” nor of what was not aroused that 
"itis becoming quiet". In the same way you can describe as "becoming quiet” 
only something that is subject to arousal and the fact of being aroused can be 
attributed only to something that is subject to quiet; since quietening what has 





about when his eye sees it or his touch feels it. If his thought prevails 
he dismisses it from his eye, puts an end to his desire, and makes his thought 
а bridle to his soul. And his eye distinguishes what distracts him from the things 
whose attractions he appreciates, and the touch of his hand perceives on the part 
of its master what is disgusting to him from what he finds pleasant. Then his 
passion becomes quiet and he clearly discerns what he had in mind and stops 
himself on the verge of it; for he was not in need of a pleasure that he attained 
to idly and out of a mere wish, nor of an outburst of anger that he wrongly 
felt and that came over him out of 

Now Polemon stood better informed after his consultation with Hippocrates. 


as the trusted basis of his theory the eye, colour, good qualities, masculine and 
feminine traits, and he wrote a book on physiognomy in which he established 
the signs on the basis of which he distinguished people, the characters 
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they indicated, and the manner of differentiation (between them). 

This book of his begins [fo. 38°] with his statement that he perceived people 
to be intelligent and stupid, virtuous and corrupt, strong and feeble, and in all 
of this there is much variation. The apparent knowledge in this field is then 
(the consideration of) actions. Each action has two sides: natural disposition and 
dissimulation, and for each of these two there are pieces of evidence that inform 
as of it before К appears and sign that point wo it as appear The evidence 
demonstrates to you natural disposition; the science demonstrates to you 
dissimulation. Perfect knowledge in this area comes from correct analogical 
deduction. The basis of analogical deduction in this science has two aspects: 
‘one of them demonstrates natural disposition and the other demonstrates 
dissimulation. Analogical deduction of the natural disposition consists in 
physiognomy of the internal constitution before actions are apparent; analogical 
deduction of dissimulation consists in evaluation of the intellect by the 
testimony of the intellect and of the external form together with careful 
consideration of the shape. 1 shall explain to you at the same time all the signs of 
the two aspects. Do not omit caution, do not judge unless you are completely 
certain, and have always in mind vigilance and care, since dissimulation will 
show fabrication of action and habit aside from the natural disposition and 
concealing its actions. Were it not [fo. 38) for this, the actions of every man 


tad econ of ens wt own bf hash them and by their shape because 
there is no dissimulation in them to veil their character and to mask their 
psychological traits. Indeed God favoured man over the other animals with the 
faculty of the intellect He instilled in him, by which he steadies his soul against 
the goal towards which his natural disposition urges him, so that be shall not 
be in a condition of limitation or of excess and then enter into the confines 
of iniquity. In fact the natural disposition of the person whose intellect is small 
nearly overwhelms him and it is easier to know him. 

Know that the actions of each animal are in proportion to the presence in 
it of the three faculties, viz, desire, anger, and intellect, and the crucial factor 
هذ‎ all actions rests on these three aspects, and for this reason the intellect 
manifests itself and the impulse to act appears. For each one of these faculties 
there are derivatives of character and intellect and these are mutually dissimilar. 





gentleness, generosity à 
toughness and softness, [fo. 39°) courage and fear, and this according to their 
coincidence and proportion, their augmentation and diminution. 
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‘Two types of men of science have laid claim to the science of (human) natures 


character and forms are in accordance with the mixture of the four humours: 
black bile, red" bile, blood, and phlegm, in their mutual increase and decrease 
and the domination of one over the other and vice versa. Then in this they had 
recourse to analogical deduction on the basis of the level of hot, cold, dry, wet, 
etc. that the (man's) temperament showed. Each one of these two types 
(ie. astrology and medicine) invigorates physiognomical science and proves 
to its exponents the excellence of analogical deduction, whether things are as 
we have described or not, because the science of physiognomy is simply a science 
of experience, resemblances, |. 39°] careful consideration, caution, analogical 


scons. Thie vu on the bagia of hl aras wth дайы ems overs Jong 
time, and it is not to be disputed that their differences, excellences, and 

natural dispositions accord with their description and forms (as given by the 
physiognomists). What has prevented their practising physiognomy on man is 


Of their cleverness, so that they may resist them and make them look like the 
good traits in people which dissimulation brings out in them with no regard for 

the truth or their fundamental natural 
As for those endowed with little intelligence, people can almost know their 
characters (immediately) since they do not have enough intelligence to hide 
who carefully. 


constitution, and throws a veil round the object of his deception to conceal 
it from you, is not like one in whom the internal and the external are the same: 
Ifo. 40") the latter follows what desire urges him on to, commits what his anger 
incites him to, and cannot conceal from you, thanks to intelligence, what blinds. 
hhim and is not hidden from you in any way. 

Some have practised physiognomy on lands, fields, places, plantations of 
crops, and trees, 


2 yellow in 3245. 
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everything absent provides evidence giving information about it. In other words 
God—He is Blessed and Most High—connected the manifest part of the 
physical constitution (fo. 40°] with its secret part, and its hidden part with its 
apparent one, so that this can be inferred from that and that can be known 
from this. 

The first principle of the science of physiognomy is attentive consideration, 
documentation of signs observed, memorizing of form in relation to internal 
constitution and of qualities in relation to its shape; then comes the gradual 
subjecting of all this to the signs of physiognomy on the basis of which natural 
dispositions are inferred; then judgement according to the principles of 
analogical deduction—except im cases where superior restrains 
(the person) from his evil nature so that only the good qualities appear in their 
master; but such people are rare. 1 shall explain you the signs of physiognomy, 
its marks, the methods of judging by analogy, since the science of physiognomy 
is not attained by one method alone: you must be cautious, God willing! 


CHAPTER ON THE THREE FOUNDATIONS WHICH 
ARE THE PIVOT OF THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY 


Know that physiognomy turns upon three foundations: the first is the know!- 
edge of forms according to their similarities with animals, the second knowledge 
of the internal constitution of the feminine and the masculine, the third 
knowledge (fo. 41°] of innate qualities from the movement of the joints. 


CHAPTER ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF FORMS ACCORDING 
TO THEIR SIMILARITIES WITH ANIMALS 


As for the forms, God—He is Blessed and Most High—made for every type 
of creature another resembling it, 
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and for this last another resembling it, so that we might know that the Creator 
of the creation is One and the Maker of the first is also the Maker of the last. 
‘Then he made man the creature who more than others unites (all) these 
similarities with the objective of demonstrating the natural disposition of the 
intellect by which God favoured him (over the other creatures), so that (man) 
may know of his lowliness with respect to His glory, and his similarity to the 
ones that are inferior or superior to him. So do not be proud, display arrogance, 
and demand too much! Then He made the animals—the domestic and the wild 
beasts, the birds and the reptiles—the most like man out of all His creation in 
respect of flesh, blood, spirit, intellect, actions and cunning. Then He made the 
intentions and the traits, desire, anger, and movement in accordance with the 
physical constitution and the form. So you can see in you what is similar to 
another lie. an animal] as you can see in another (ie. an animal] what is similar 
to you [fo. 41°}, since the actions of every man correspond to the actions of the 
animal which is similar to him. This is the foundation of analogical deduction 
from forms. When you are certain of the similarity of a man to a particular 
beast, then you can attribute to him the same temper and nature that pertain to 
(the beast) which is similar to him. 


CHAPTER ON KNOWING MASCULINE 
AND FEMININE TRAITS 


As to masculine and feminine traits, God—He is Blessed and Most High —made 
eveything in pairs so that man can know that He is One aod has no Similar, and 
зо that procreation in every generation would come from two, male and female, 
and this would be by insemination and parturition, and by this the number would 
grow, and by this would be known the coming-to-be and ceasing of creatures, 
their mutual existence and their mutual similarity, since He—He is Blessed and 
Most High—has no Like and no Equal. For the male He made force, resolution, 
power, and superiority in comparison with the corresponding internal 
constitution of the female. Having masculine traits is a sign in males of their 
(enjoying a) proper condition and the like, while having feminine traits in them 
points to something different, pertaining to corruption. And equally feminine 
traits in [fo. 42°] females points to (their enjoying) a proper condition, while 
‘masculine traits in them points to corruption. This process of analogical deduc- 
tion of masculine and feminine traits assembles the knowledge of manifold types 
of properness and corruption. { shall explain to you the ways of this, God willing, 





CHAPTER ON KNOWING THE QUALITIES THROUGH THE 
MOVEMENT OF THE JOINTS 


‘As to knowledge of the qualities through the movement of the joints, God—He 
is Blessed and Most High—made the movement 
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of each creature endowed with intellect accord with its nature and intention, 


joints, or his extremities or his flanks, and in relation to his intention and what 
he makes up his mind to do. 

The entire science of physiognomy consists of these three foundations. Each 
опе of them has many marks and different criteria which have been verified 
through attentiveness and corroboration. For each one of these three 
foundations | shall explain to you factors [fo. 42°] you can take into account 
ы өм рн омы ыа Ыы ры уты жык oe 
‘about what you must وك‎ оп the basis of my experience of considering 
my thoughts and associating with people, so that—God willing—you can take 
this м an ай for your (employment of) амдар deducdon, renean, 
and experience. 
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The Physiognomy of Adamantius the Sophist 
lan Repath 


1. THE AUTHOR AND HIS DATE! 


А pagan! and described as a sophist by the manuscripts, Adamantius" (Ad.) 
dates are not easy to determine with any great precision. He is probably identical 
with the Adamantius who wrote a treatise Оп Winds, the style of which dates it 
to after the third century ло. On the other hand he did not live later than the. 
middle of the next century, if, as seems likely, the Adamantius to whose cures 


Indeed at one of these points (7. 6) Oribasius talks of Ad. in the past tense, 
implying that he was dead by that time.” A potential clue to his date can be 
found at the end of the first chapter, where he addresses a certain Constantius: 
"But since, dearest Constantius, you have challenged me to provide you with this 
work, I have been encouraged by your desire and I have given it without 
hesitation, or “willing but with unwilling heart”, to quote Homer. To such an 
extent can the desire to please a friend change a decision based on one's wishes 
(AI). However, the identity of this Constantius is completely unknown, and 
Foerster is rightly sceptical that Ad. could have been in a position to address the 
Emperor Constantius in this way. 


I. THE WORK 


The Physiognomy of Ad. is essentially an abridgement of Polemon's treatise, even 
if the author does start by cing Arie and anonymous others عد‎ source: 
"Having studied the system of physiognomy in Aristotle and acquired more 
knowledge of it from Polemon than from others. .. (Al). He soon describes his 


"ty what follows, exp. Parts LIV. Lam indebted مد‎ Foerster (1893) L pp. تحت‎ On Ad. 
see Follet (1989). 

7 71 decided I should establish in writing a great benefit for posterity. lihe а holy image in a sacred 
endosure, s it were (A1). 

? Oribasius alo refers to him on weights and mensure, 2. 39. 
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work more accurately: ‘And so I chose to paraphrase the work of Polemon (A1), 
Te ees thes tia Meal, бх Ses Jade by te Lides Трюк Ы 
dearly omits both the examples by which Polemon had illustrated his verdicts, 
especially in the long eye section, and also the lengthy ‘predictive’ chapters from 
the end.* Second, he radically abbreviates the chapter on the importance of the 
signs positioned outside the eyes, with which the first chapter in the Leiden 
Polemon finishes, and the following chapter on the physiognomical calculation 
to be had from animals and the masculine and feminine types (ВІ and 2)? 

The argument that we are dealing with an abridgement rather than а 
paraphrase or amalgamation of previous sources encounters a potential problem 
when Ad. says that he also chose ‘to add to the discipline the things 1 have 
discovered’ (A1). But in fact it seems that what he might have added amounts to 
almost nothing; for the prima facie plausible argument, that whatever is missing 
in the Leiden Polemon is Adamantian, does not stand up to closer scrutiny, since 
there are several things missing in this too, most obviously any kind of prologue. 
It is very unlikely that Polemon's treatise should have lacked a prologue, and it is 
as improbable that so unoriginal an author as Ad. could have written such а 
prologue as we find in his work itself. And in any case some of A2-4 is paralleled 
in Anon, Lat. and the Topkapı Arabic recension (see Chs. 7 and 9). Moreover we 
can be certain that several things in the description of signs which survive in Ad., 
but which are lacking in the Leiden manuscript, are not the work of Adamantius, 
and were instead omitted by either the Arabic translator or his later copyists, 
because Anon. Lat. has them. 

It even seems that Ad. did not depart far from his model in sentence structure, 
for the sole intact sentence of the Polemonian work which comes down to us is 
nearly identical with the beginning of Ad. AS. More broadly the contents of Ad.'s 
work are very similar to those found in the Arabic and Latin treatises, and they 
are ordered almost exactly as in the Leiden Polemon. The statement that in his 
‘paraphrase’ he will be ‘preserving by clarity of expression a universal boon for 
those who will encounter it (АТ) is also open to doubt: as far as we can tell from 
Anon. Lat. he retained the vast majority of terms he found in the original, and 
‘even where his choice of word differs from that of his Latin counterpart, it is not 
always easy to tell whose term is the commoner, 


HI. THE TEXT 


‘Twelve of the thirteen known manuscripts were collated by Foerster. Of these the 
first five below contain the whole text, while the remaining seven stop halfway 
through B36. 


* tis not necessary to Indicate all the definitions of the appearances of men, but only those 
‘which are worth mentioning: for from these ir u aot difficult to know the rest 100° (B43). See Leiden 
Polemon, chs. 67-70 with Ch. 1, р. 12 and Ch. З, pp. 177-4. 

He does show tome divergence. dispiacing ‘on eunuchs from bit (B3) from A20 and making 
it independent. CE p. 177 п. 204 
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Sighum Date (century) Library information 


M E Venice, Biblioteca Nationale Marciana, gr. 234 (667) 

1 Is Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana Medices, plut. 71.30 

1 тек Paris Biotheqoe nationale de France, ms gr. 2119 

0 ih рий. Bibliotheque nationale de France, ты. gr 1943 

v 1686 Munich, Baycriache Staatbabibliothel, Cod. prae 583 

v حور‎ Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. g 1411 

н э London, British Library, Hatley 6299 

x ish Istanbul, Tophap Sarayı Mazes! Kuraphanesi, Ahmet IL Garp 19 

^ [D Miles, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, О. 13 Sop. 

N ‘Naples, Biblioteca elf Oratorio dei Gevolamini, XXILI 

0 эъ Leiden, Оаро ће. Von. gr. Q. 28 

c 16h Staxtbibiothek 1o Bern — Previiacher Kulturbesitz, 
Philips 1576 


Most are of no independent value in determining the text, because they flow 
from surviving manuscripts or editions. According to Foerster, U is dependent 
оп an edition which is itself dependent on an edition of F, P comes from L, and 
Land F from M. B and C come from V through a common source, N,* A comes 
from K, and K and H from V. Thus two manuscripts remain, one intact, M, one 
truncated, V. A third, non-extant manuscript should be added, 5, made known 
to us by Sylburg, who in 1587 accurately reported its readings. S, like M, 
contains the whole work, and since it agrees with M in many places, even in bad 
readings, it should be thought to have flowed from the same source, y. There are 
places at which M and 5 retain the correct reading, and others at which V is 
more reliable, so the authority of both families needs to be considered. Where M 
and 5 and V agree is denoted by x. 

After Foerster’s death Adolf Deissmann reported another fifteenth-century 
manuscript of Adamantius in the same library as K. This will need to be 
consulted by anyone proposing to re-edit the text scientifically; but it is plain 
that it descends from V. 

Ты sero he tet чЫ be archetype; x, ol لصيس سام‎ preserves ыз 
not left as many errors for posterity to correct as there are in the other 
physiognomical writers" Having said that, Foerster, as will be clear from the 
notes to the translation, was a relatively interventionist editor. I have noted the 


* N in tbe source postulated in Foerster (1893) i, pp. cxiv, cil and there termed 1. See Foerster 


өл. (1925-6). 

7 This is Istanbul, Topkapi Saray Mines! Kütüphanesi Ahmet Ш, Garp 64. See Deisuman (1933) 
» 

* CE the: section on the textual tradition of Anon. Lat., pp. 332-3. Nevertheless 


‘the number of those who have edited or commented on the text а not negligi: see Foerster (1893) 
|, pp. ادم لحت‎ No help can be obtained from the 151th- Latia version of Ad. since it is merely 
а translation of V or of a MS cognate with it. 
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points at which he either inserts or deletes, or suggests inserting or deleting, a 
‘word or phrase on the basis of Anon. Lat., the Leiden Polemon, Ps.-Polemon, ог 
the Madrid epitome (see Section IV for these last two), or where he proposes his 
‘own reading or follows that of another editor. I have not noted relatively trivial 
emendations which are obvious corrections. The dangers of emending, and to a 
certain extent reconstructing, a text which is an epitome on the basis of other 
texts which are themselves not, and do not necessarily claim to be, entirely 
faithful renderings of the same text, are obvious, The notes should enable the 
reader to judge whether or not Foerster's interventions enhance the text 
justifiably. 


1V. AN EPITOME OF AN EPITOME AND PS.-POLEMON 


Ad.'s work itself was epitomated in the early Byzantine period: this is known as 
the Madrid epitome (Matr.), a badly mutilated and defective fragment of which 
is extant in Ma, a manuscript of the fourteenth century.” It starts part of the way 
through Ad. A11, breaks between the end of A23 and the beginning of B3 and 
again between the end of B9 and the beginning of B33, and finishes at the end of 
B59. 


The complete version of this epitome, or something similar, was the main 
source of the text which has come down to us under the name of Polemon 
(Ps-Pol., but which was written by a late Byzantine author." There are six 
extant manuscripts of this work, with another lost, but only two are of any value; 
neither flows from the other and each has its own authority. Matr. or its cousin 
was not the sole source, for in the descriptions of the bitter and the mild man 
(equivalent to Ad. B53-4) Ps.-Pol. mixes Ps-Arist. in with Ad.; he also adds to 
these from 70 to 86 what he saw or thought was missing from Ad., drawing both 
from other sources and from a version of Ps.-Aristotle which was slightly fuller 
than the one which has reached us. " This explains why Ps. Pol. is fuller than Ad. 
at certain places (eg. A5) and may go some way to explaining the different 
order. Ps.-Pol. covers the equivalent of A2 to part-way through A4, A5-13, 
415-23, 83-31, 833-7, B41-2, and 844-61. 

Although Matr. and Ps-Pol. do not expand our knowledge of ancient 
physiognomy, they contribute a great deal to correcting the text of Ad., to which 
end Foerster includes them below his edition of Ad." Given that they are 
witnesses rather than valuable texts in their own right, and in spite of their 
lacunose state, Foerster endeavoured to make corrections only where he could 


* See Foerster (1900) for the Paris Epitome [Codex Parimas gr. 2506) (Pat), which came to light 
after the publication of епнге, Phenomena, aod which а а similar, but fuller, version of the 
ext contained in Matt. In readings are taken into account at AS and B53. 

° Discounting smaller lacunae. 

1! For the relationship between these later epitomes, see Foerster (1886) and (1900). 

13 Foerster prints these chapters separately. (1893) i 427-31, 

Discounting smaller lacunae. 

Forster reorders the chapters of РЬ. РО. vo that they correspond to those of Ad. 
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do so with any certainty, even though the rest of the text does not always make 
sense. 


V. THE TRANSLATION 


My aim in this translation, where the constructions of the original allow, is to be 
as accurate and literal as possible. This does not always lead to the production of 
the most aesthetically pleasing English, but at places the Greek itself is 
and it is not the duty of a translation of this sort to misrepresent the original. 
1 have tried as far as is practicable to translate individual words consistently 
throughout, except where the same word clearly or possibly carries different 
meanings in different situations. One example is phrontistés, which generally 
seems to mean ‘thoughtful’ (A6, 15, 19, 20, 21, B21, 41), but in negative contexts 
has been translated as ‘worried’ (B21, 26, 28). A related problem is where 
Anonymus Latinus and/or Leiden interpret a Greek word quite differently from 
the way we have, A clear example is the word атат, which can mean 
‘troublesome’ or (less frequently) ‘distressed’. Adamantius (Polemon) seems to 
use it only in the active sense, and that is how it has been rendered here. But the 
ambiguity is recognized by Anonymus Latinus in his "tristem atque tristificum’ 
(ch. 56 = B22), Elsewhere Anonymus and Leiden take it passively. Another sort 
of problem is caused by words that are, or are nearly, synonyms; for instance, at 
A19 we are told that a certain sort of eye denounces machlosyné and margosyné, 
between the meanings of which (lust, lewdness, gluttony, wantonness, etc.) there 
‘would not seem at first glance to be much to choose. Yet help can be gleaned 
from the lists of traits which are signified by the various signs. At A7 we are told 
that ‘large trembling eyes’ are signs of ‘madness and wantonness (machlosyné) 
and gluttony (gastrimargia) and drunkenness Maece md apes mater 
(lagneia)’,'* where the last three terms have reasonably specific meanings and 
seem to be a list of what the first comprises. So at A19 1 have taken machlosyné 
and margosyné to mean ‘lewdness and wantonness’, but it should be clear from 
this that translating such words occasionally involves distinctions which force 
the meaning of the Greek. 

One particular minefield for the translator is colour terms, and 1 have aimed 
‘overall for plausibility and consistency. Some terms are relatively straightforward 
(е, ‘black’ and ‘white’), but given the importance of the physiognomy of the 
eye and its manifold colours in texts descended from Polemon's treatise, there 
are some subtleties and obscurities which are hard either to reproduce in 





ЗУ Ir should be noted that it occurs ce in B21 in the space of three lines with each meaning. 
^d 
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English, or even to decipher, especially given occasional textual complications. 
Below is a list of the more difficult terms and their translations: 

9 Light blue 

npo Duk boe. 

0ك — 

p 

запо» Pale (B31, B32), pale-vellow (A11), yellow (B37, B46) 
pero hie 

"теат ros Sallow 

Miro Yelowy-green 

yemas Duk 

pro ed 

prides m 

КУЯ Mood. red 


See Elsner in Ch. 4, pp. 218-24 on Polemon's likely approach to colour 
(taking account of brilliance as well as hue) and for specific discussion of some 
of the terms in this list. 








AAAMANTIOY 21077 
ФҮХІОГМОМОМІКА 


AAAMANTIOY 121077 
ФҮХІОГМОМОМІКОМ А” 


Ал. Thy itir ملس‎ pilotos dd зе Аратта илнен 
кай таўтпу (ix ПоАёрыуо;)! ¿nì mÀ£ov й ££ dv Epaviaduevos айта, Te 
тої Ёруоцс ётитоуҳбмыу rûv ёуӨрдпыу tyyupvaodyevos Eywuy ypfivat 
кайтер опко pots عن‎ буора oryvóv iviőpðom vol ypáupam péya 


b 
51ê mopotpáoa Шу та Tlokiasvos clóunv тд когу TM; Асы; кёрдос, 
жолубу тойс ivrtubouvoig npimotoóutvoc проодиаї тє kal тё mpds 
буду yvuoêévra тў) SiSacKoAig, 10 xpóve Аё тадта ypépaç Erfpouv Thy 
боозу petà Tov ftv Blov то; ÀoAóyoic хрўрата кола палбсос 
Onoaupitógrvog: ore yàp ðv uv n mv ixnovn@évuy iiv 
mponpaduny áyayriv cig тё рёооу Tv кота ту Güvmuv imBouAdv 
eopdyitvos dnd $0óvou bv quoulvnv, ox (ката 5t ката TOV onouêaluv 
Axo ovOelv cihopévyv. Enel 86, дЇйтатє Kuverdvrit, napacyriv aot 1000" 
عقي‎ npockaALov. 16 oóyypaupa, тд nó&y ооо napaxAnécic Séduxa àv 
ouyypagiv uù peAArjoaç iv áfxovri yr Buys) ката Tov "Орпроу т\т. 
тоообтоу бра HAr дарис Gide peTaBelvar xpíoiv BouAjotuc 


A2. Ociuy Bt évšpûv cînep ã0 m кай тд uavoywwpovely еўрпра пота 
кай рѓуцота тойс, uagóvrac Suvdurvov decAciv: ore yóp парахатабікцу 
Soin тщ dv обте ті xeıufAıov, À yauerüv й паїбас тотедогієу, û xai 
iMac ёт; horıvoooûv xorvuvýorie toç ámaríos fj daAyciag f| туо, 
xaxoupyíac rl fy, popefic onaria npoAáunovra ¢povor, návtuv үйр ӧс 
їтос сїтї @мӨрштшу xaðánep Gnd Tıvoç ütomímrou xai ámAavooc 
pavreiag foc xai npóðeov Biuv ӧ quovoyvóyuv imiarara, óc Tác uv 
лду ypnoTüv {иас uóvuv alpciaBa, тёс 82 rûv поупрду какіас mpd 
mpa фоАаттєобал, 5iénep тойс adépoo: npoorixei náon anoubi] тайт 
т Téxvng ixnovrlv ту onuríuorv. Guoroyvupoveîv 5è (el)* هانق‎ 
охоподута тё itnayuivov mapé тє mhv Aıxlav xoi тб xuplov 
.عمق‎ noAAgig yap ёлфБоута tik te HAixiag Kai ToO füvouc Omaria 
npóatonv, drive прббпдоу Ext riv тод ciSous xaráAmprv, пробпдотёрау 
8 та xarà nóv xai уп прообута anuta. фб‹оу yàp Shou yévouc xarê 
ФОда rûv dvüpünuv imyvava: тох, rpónouc, тутду BE rûv дуду тё uiv 


Note The text of Adamantius is lightly adapted from Foerster (1893) i, 297-426 


‚ Foerster adds the necesary ix Thodjarvos. 
3 See above. Section П. 
? The allusion is to Hom, Д.А 43, where Zest reluctantly accedes to Негиз request that the 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF ADAMANTIUS 
THE SOPHIST, BOOK 1 


AL. Having studied the system of physiognomy in Aristotle and acquired more 
knowledge of it from Polemon! than from others, and practising it in the very 
deeds of men 1 came across, | decided 1 should establish in writing a great benefit 
for posterity, like a holy image in a sacred enclosure, as it were; for it is the 
response of things that are silent, although the nature of each man speaks, as it 
‘were, announcing his character traits by signs. And so I chose to paraphrase” the 
work of Polemon, preserving by clarity of expression a universal boon for those 
‘who will encounter it, and also to add to the discipline the things | have 
discovered. Having written this over a period of time, I was reserving its 
publication until after my life, storing up fine elements of learning for educated 
men; for 1 did not choose to bring into the open any of my other works, since 1 
suspected the plot against the living that arises out of envy and very commonly 
follows against the good. But since, dearest Constantius, you have challenged me 
to provide you with this work, 1 have been encouraged by your desire and I have 
given it without hesitation, or ‘willing but with unwilling hear, to quote 
Homer.’ To such an extent can the desire to please a friend change a decision 
based on one's wishes. 


A2. Physiognomy in particular is a discovery of divine men which is able to 
confer the most and the greatest benefits on those who study it; for no one 
would give a deposit or entrust an heirloom, his wife, or his children, or even 
share any kind of friendship whatsoever with those who bear obvious signs of 





the character and purpose of the lives of practically all men, in order to choose 
the friendships of the good alone, and to guard against the vices of the bad 
before having to experience them. Therefore sensible men should work at the 
observation of this art with all enthusiasm. It is necessary“ for the physiognomist 
to pay particular attention to an appearance which bas been changed contrary to 
both age and place; for many men have signs which are dissonant with both their 
age and race, which make the understanding of their appearance clear, but the 
additional signs of city and race make it clearer; for it is easy to recognize the 
character traits of the men of a whole race, tribe by tribe, but the signs common 


fighting, which wil lead to the destaction of his favourite city, should recommence. 
Foerster inserts 88. 
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tnixowva onufîa néw diya, кат” ávbpa Bt рда Siagiper và отида. 
ARE eden Ben xorvà отра, è$ Gv тд yévoc änav 


üc Sig біофроооту, à xarà 290. oŭ тӧ кат" dvópa‏ ,دوقت 
guaroywupovely ётрекѓотатбх? ёст.‏ 


A3. ТОУ 5t опис\шу oipod тё рёулата кой бокцајтата каї ёлАоцс @ААшу 
pov meiBour ёЛа yàp Auv буду проѓдат. اورم رغم‎ Bt ai шл 
TOv rper يسود يفيه سيا‎ èv 10 бту vè yp тойла Hon vel 
Боолодџата بهد‎ будратыу ix vf pigus "Gv cnptíuv apes 
oupBatver St (кой) éxordacic’ Es моба, 100 воҳ, 


(150, ФАА, Тоту & xal ёкімдта péver 10у отушішу. dndoa 5t xal 
шӨ(отатоп, ox Toov по ретастјостол, ВАА rfj, оїке(ос фбосиҳ бату 
lyyóc. xph 82 tvvodiv, عت‎ dnoia iv тел txdory onua tmyiverat, 
тоайта el тіс Exe, péMora тд né0oç adn) EviSpurai, Snep فون‎ Tv 
omueluv SnAodrat. olov tdv anuria Exp, dnola тод BooAtuouévoo tori, 


Өоноонёуоо тіс Equv anuria кйм! илбей rórt ouvéyorro друб, ёруілоу 
córóv ес. wai imi tav ыу mov napapuddteig Oyoluc. 


АА. 'Onócoic ye рду yuveux£iov 180; Émmpémti? Ev te тїс, óe0olucic xai 
Toig Ло, тё piv rig ABomáGerov xai ёёробітцу «ой yovawiot, 
Tonpoi 52 кой dvarSeig xal mavoupyíaig кой dnévais кої dmoríaug 
xaipovric: xai yàp табта yuvaixria. боо 52 уво: бутс مق‎ yov 
ynpady, oro BerAol xul SoxoAor ai бтотто xai gei5uAol xal 
кўйора кой tüfooAot xal боа ğa åyaðà й кокё 7 убре npóotanv, 
Тоту. 

“Ооо St ab ti уйрас̧ ön SiaguAdrroum naidixd, ойто clo 
Фадотайкта фдоуЁытес какду dánaðeiç mci xal ouvehóvra cindy 
ката тд log б m xéxrqvrat. yiverar & iv v6pómoig (koi) ción 
ópviboibf vt kai Onpiocif, oO mavteàðç, dXAà vpónoic berxaoueva 100 


э see BI2 
* Foerster replaces x's Lvrpeyíovarov (‘most skilful) with éspextavarov from Pa-Pol. 
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to the races themselves are very few, and the signs vary a great deal from man to 
тап; for all Egyptians have signs in common, from which the whole race can by 
analysed 1, as do Ethiopians, and Scythians too, and the other 
races of men, as will also be mentioned later; but the differences of each 
individual man's signs are great; for it is also necessary to judge man by man 
how they differ individually, rather than by race. Thus conducting physiognomy 


‘on а man-by-man basis is the most exact. 


A3. Choose the greatest and most notable of the signs and believe some more 
than others; for some are more significant than others. And the combinations 
of the signs make the greatest difference in the art; for the many characters and 
plans of men are discerned from the combination of the signs. Sometimes there 
are alterations’ of the appearance from what is normal in those who are rejoicing 
ог grieving, angered or fearful, who are fasting, full, or desirous of something, 
or who are considering, seeing, or listening. But the whole appearance is not 
changed in such circumstances, for there are also those signs which remain 
unmoved. And those signs which change do not do so equally in every case, but 
according to the nature of each man. And one must consider that if someone has 
the sort of signs that occur in each state, the state that is indicated by the signs is 
particularly established in him. So if he has the sort of signs which belong to a 
man who is deliberating, say that he is thoughtful and prudent. If another man 
has some signs of one who is cooking up some deceit or treachery, mark this 
man down as treacherous, even if he is not devising some kind of treachery at 
the moment at which you see him. In the same way, even if someone with signs 
of an angry man is not afflicted by any anger at that point, you will say that he is 
irascible. And you will similarly watch out in the case of the other states. 


A4. Those who have a conspicuous" feminine appearance in their eyes and the 
other signs, are womanly in luxury and sex, but are daring and shameless and. 
rejoice in villainy, treachery, and faithlessness; for these things also belong to 
women. ‘Those who are young, but who have an aged appearance, are cowardly 
and bad-tempered and suspicious and parsimonious and cautious and prudent 
and possess all the other good and bad qualities which belong to old age. 

‘On the other hand, those who preserve a childish appearance into old age are 
ie bn ӨГ nha Une br vali sevi sud M vm a e 
the appearance which they have. There are also in men birdlike and bestial 
appearances, not completely, 


2 txondorıç, Schneider's emendation of x's tvarrdari, lobjectiom! or "inteferences). 
* Foerster replaces x's Qupoust wu ("being angry’) with eofiouuf эму from Px-Pol. 
* Foerster replaces x's bvispéges (runs امول‎ with impie from Ps-Pol. 
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pêv mÃéov, ToO 8t ЁАаасоу той OnproeiBoic Ёҳоутос. ric 6 ті обу مه‎ 


одтду 
баа yàp є1бп ol ëvêpunoı, Tooadra xoi Өт xxrnvraı. ати vé ion 
mavri và 700 dvOpdinou apam, кої фиуй SE кой туора кой урба tic тё 
omoyvapovriv осуп" тё 8 пола TOV опрсішу каї тё обуойа TOTS 
фало? Eví&purar, xal ботир 518 тлу, тойтму й фий Suagaíverar. 
ба 8i dxpıfûç тє xal Aemróc бру Te кой xatapetpetv rà бута iv ойт 
отша" шкра yàp бута реублас Eyer тё; Siagopdc. xpi] pévror pů 
проћуслу тоотоу bv yêAAcıç $uotoyvapovrlv, Tva pÀ kavacxtudon Lauróv. 
штасҳпратісшу Kai Tapd&y тё отра. 


AS. (Пері бфӨодрду.)'® "Офдалџої Oypol Adunovres عن‎ AiPáðeç 70 
хрпотё gaivovor'' maí&ev (yàp) d¢0aApol 060701, єбротт, корду 
سه‎ uxpórn 5b xaxounxaviav катпуора, tnel xoi èv Toig 
AAoIG Goi бє; plv кой ixveyoveç кай mi@nxor xal @штек xal боа 
ёда xaxoytjyava Аєттду 5борке, npóflara 52 каї 864) (Kai vou)" каї 
боа є0ўбп mani Bébopxrv. боа St фрєуду نه‎ Едал, ToûTuv ой «épaı ката 
Aóyov тду дфӨадуду tio. боо‹ 52 dvioou, ток; TpoyoUs тду корду 
Exovow, Өбшто, ol 52 ооо, Exovres (Ао: Sixnc. xai oi neprbedivnpe- 
уох, aic кбрацс Taig wúxħouç Ёоутес xoBénep Łauvopévouç ади Tor. 
ti BE (трд) тд опрйоу тодто {солто уту 19 yenûny ооу végn мора 
fi xuavû ў Erepóxpoa f dy Ausibn ©тёр rûv óepóov фаутоббисуа, тобтыу 
tlc тё olea Saígav катооктүрек, паутоіацс ётацс .انهم جنهانه‎ el BE 
e pile ce eid s ی‎ orn ra ea toe meas 
kmoxégaota:, el ката тд arê dri nepréovoty, ӧтер Lori Šeîyya 
Too ка оёт үне TL мас̧ фбуоо ouyyevav a للحي‎ À 
flick Miedo sak ا نامحد‎ Sin 


"Foerster does not inchide the titles in his ex, presumably on the assumption that they are not 
original However since the Arabic does contain titles, for eme of reference I shall include them in 


parentheses ameet пабе 
"This corresponds to the only surviving fragment of Polemo's original (with а change of 
‘ye, fu OOS حرست‎ ИЙ) Lp ل‎ eS, Ce GT 295. 
Foeriters rather than 


a 
ө ж Former (1900) 141 fr ia addon from the Paris Epitome (Pa). 
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but resembling their character traits, with one man having more of the bestial in 
him, and another less. One must assess the physiognomy of a man according to 
the respect їп which his appearance resembles that of the animal, and to what 
‘extent. And if the marks of many animals coincide in the same man, one must 


practising physiognomy. But many of the signs and the sum of them is located in 
the eyes, and the soul appears through these as if through gates. One must 
accurately and finely observe and measure the signs in them; for although they 
are small, they mark big differences. However, you must not warn the man on 
whom you are about to practise physiognomy beforehand, lest he prepare by 
changing himself and disturb the signs. 


(On eyes"? Eyes that are moist and shine like pools reveal good 
ад, For such are the eyes of children. Wide pupils denounce stupidity"? 
and small ones mischief, since among the other animals too snakes and rats and 
monkeys and foxes and all the others that are mischievous see with narrow eyes, 
whereas sheep and cattle and asses!" and all animals that are simple see with 
broad eyes. The pupils of all those that are mentally sound are in proportion to 





spit 
multi-coloured or misty clouds, as it were, appear above the brows and reach 
their forehead, a demon is attacking their possessions and drives them with all 
sorts of disasters. But if the clouds do not reach the brows, and the circles run 
around the pupils, one must examine whether they always run around in the 
same direction, which is evidence of their doing lawless things, either some 
murder of relatives, or incest, or lawless and Thyestean eating. ^ If the circles 
reverse in the course of 


"+ Foerster indicates a lacuna here, and although the text mabes sense at stands, we can tell from 





Vela inc eps we care Can eating ch te fn of Tes ro М 
Pelops in the city of Mycenae and of Oedipus the son of Laius in Thebes and of Tereus the Thracian 
ме said to have been. And И the circles of the eyes always run around in the nume plac, these are 
maddened’ (Ростии? addition of the names Thyestes and Teseus, presumably on the basis of Anon 
Lt Ht jek Ned Peet Ib VR CE Ten AA whee Ri рын Tn 

rather than Tereus the Thracian, who have this sign. lt should also be noted that Pi Pol contains 4 
lines at the end of this ch. which do not appear in Ad; these appear 10 be simple glosses. 
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@уоотрёфоутоп xai шетабі отволу nivà f xîvnoıv Aopfdvouat, тойто, 
Врата uiv одб, karatKa غة‎ ёотіу айтас руа &0бшта, кой тоте ріу 
ёрѓүоута той тоон, SMore 52 فون‎ фёфоо ў óxvoo xuhéovran. 


A6. (Пері ӧфдолрду пелтубтоу:) Петтубтес óe8cAuol névreç ётопо: of 
мі yap бурбтероі Баобс, oi Bt Enpórepor uápyouc, ol Bt Sypsrepor 
tufpovmirouş onpafvovatv. door t кай rác бфрҳ, Emaípouoi" xol тё 
тура ûvaomûot, SóofiouAot, , кахофрабіс, ксусбфром,! 
be ran бфбадро! #отпкбтес, Umépubpor peyáħoi үаотрцџаруіас Kai 
Aayveiag péptupes. tv SE TOV тоюбтыу кой rà каты TOv дфӨайрдУ 
mocyítovro, тайт@ тє катпуоре каї ûvaišeıav, áBuíav, ámAngríav, 
unxaviav. ó$8aApol uixpoi torûreç фаїуооо ф‹Аодрйратоу кой návro- 
Bev Kép5n nepivoodvra. ei 5è каї тё pfrunov dua ras pin omjn tic và 
péoov, xepbadeuirepéc Lonv 6 dvip. ci 5t каї тё nûv одра биа тїї 
ampelors тойто; кабілколто, прбосот xai тё дрүїдоъ aŭròv diva xai 
Bonriv. yAauxods ддбайшоб; nemyóraç Харт, Éyovn púnore ау 
auvábngs undt ye rova оху fj ouvoditmv'” ek’ oApós yàp ойто xal 
tic тё белу dypunvav Eni ouppopals Lraípuv. дебайно! Lovürts кро 
буро, w£mumov dveipévov, Brégapa xivodueva Seixwiovoly dvépa 
,باجم اكوم‎ eUóAoyov, QiÃoyaêf. TOOTS pévov memmyóruv ó400Àuüv 
судра édriatov. 


A7. (Пері ترخد6هة‎ xivoupévuv.)' O9KaÀuol vivodurvor raxéuç rapayábn, 
бпоуопту, ётотоу, ueAAnTiy pňov ў Аровтйр‹оу SnAoûon, xal ol uiv 
perà TOV бфбадрду xıvoûvreç та BALgapa émmAdioTov (tol) Kal 
diváXibts lon viv фид, ой BE тоос uiv дфӨадрох; тау KivOOVTES, và Bi 
ВА фара обу ópoíuc, Bapoaréor обтої rior xai roAumríai £v тойс бглу. 
ol & Bpaduxivntor wu&cic, dpyoi, ооа! опто, xoAcmóc dpyóurvot, 
Booxarámaucrot. 76 BE pisov T wiviona, pioa mávruv бу nov 
onpaiver. ёӧфдалрої náv mepiOfovres  ةرتستقعو‎ раруоодутс 
котђуорот. dé8cÀucis peyáoiç трброооту dmorAntíav xai. роруообуу 
xal yoorpipopy(av xoi olvosAuyíav кой Ааумеќау'? текџаіроо. óq0aXuol 





npáooovteg ут; 

xopomoi ў péravec тё офтё onyaivoum, порбооу ої џіу xaponoi 
lumwrórepoi xai SBouddrepor, oi SE йам; Svoopyntérepor xai 
Avaioquvror. бфдадџої xAotóutvor Kypalvovres Ev abrói ric d¢pobiona 
xal бпёбсіау êrrénvraı, ore St dbixot ore KaxoOpyor ore фдогис̧ 
şa оте ёроооол. 


"9 Foerster has парот even though both x and Рэ. have tycipovcr. The meaning is 
unaffected 


"® Foerster argoes for the deletion of xevebêpoveç on the grounds that it is а lectio varia of 
axogpa8ies foolish). However. both words ate poetic, and it seems unnecessary to think that 
one is a glos on the other. Ad. (Polemon) п hardly avene to lists of near-oynonyms when describing 
the character traits revealed by a particular physiognomical sign. 
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their motion and are sometimes still and sometimes moving, they have done 
nothing, but they have lawless deeds in mind, and sometimes they strive to do 
them, and sometimes they are prevented by fear or hesitation. 


А6, (On fixed eyes.) АШ eyes that are fixed are strange. Those that are moister 
indicate cowards, those that are drier indicate those who are wanton, those that 
are paler-yllow fools. All those who also raise! their eyebrows and suck in their 
breath are imprudent, savage-minded, foolish, empty-minded,"* and malignant. 
Byes which are still, reddish, and large are witnesses of gluttony and 
وس‎ And Y die parts belon iha epes of och man ore mecum they 
denounce both these things and shamelessness, injustice, greediness, and 
helplessness. Eyes which are small and still reveal a man who is fond of money 
and who conjures up profit from every avenue. And if he contracts his forehead 
towards the middle at the same time as his eyebrows, the man is more cunning. 
And if in addition to these signs the whole body is dragged down, he is also 
irascible and clamorous. Never make friends with a man who has light blue, 
fixed, and dull eyes, nor wish to have him as a neighbour or a companion." For 
this man is treacherous and is alert to the terrible possibilities caused by the 
misfortunes of his fellows. Eyes that are still, small, and moist, relaxed 
forehead, and moving eyelids show a man to be thoughtful, educated, and fond 
of learning. Only this form of fixed eyes is very good. 


A7. (On moving eyes.) Eyes which move quickly show a troubled, suspicious, 
faithless man who is a delayer rather than а doer. And those who move their 
eyelids with their eyes are to a very great extent cowardly'" and feeble in spirit, 
Whereas those who move their eyes quickly, but do not move their eyelids in a 
similar fashion, are bold and daring in dire straits. Those who move their eyes 
slowly are sluggish, idle, insensible, get going with difficulty but are hard to stop. 
Moderate movement indicates the mean of the things 1 have been discussing. 
Eyes that run all over the place and which are misty denounce wantonness. 
By large trembling eyes judge madness and wantonness and gluttony and 
drunkenness and lasciviousness, " Eyes which are small and quivering and light 
blue, are shameless, faithless, unjust, commit crimes against what belongs to 
other people, and live from misfortunes. Eyes which are small and quivering, but 
dark blue or black, show the same things, insofar as those that are dark blue are 
more rash and imprudent, while those that are black are quicker to anger and 
shameless. Eyes which are swelling and seething in themselves are excited by sex 
and luxury, but they are neither unjust nor villainous nor naturally inferior nor 
uncultured. 














Reading Foerter’s conjecture ouvoBirmy (cf. Leiden A6) rather than x's поту lies) 
1н Foerster ишегә Бадо CE Ad. AB and Anon. Lat 23 
Foerster replaces ха ápyiav (idleness) with Aayweiev on the bas of Р. Ро. 
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ial Grae рас vic эро;‏ بسنا Şiyu ia)‏ اجاج عو 
ol дбаю, амы k movoüpyo: кої фіЛоҳрӯратоі‏ بصم 
WAAAov ў ái edpioxovrar. yAauxoi бфбайро! tnpórtpo: дураа xai‏ 
xuavi).™” oi 5è‏ نه kino inar e OAH yàp BeBapyévor slofvf, GAA’‏ 

imínav Gypdtepot riou, коі elorv ойто! nohò xpeioooves TOV 
T9: Soot 5è буро! бут; ғботабетс elon xai. eAayneic кой peyádor, 
ên áptara ёфволау napexovran, Goyoribéis BE каї oro) єїолу. boo 5 
ёобғућ rà уйуй Exovreç ©тоМгкбтеро{ ciow, dvadxibes xai бедой 
móvruv рёллотё, Чоу dv лоу. rà غ3‎ GAAa ӧс ج01‎ ёААощ, отиеїощ; хра 
xai ёт тодтыу.! 

"Офдалџої alóAo? рййлоу yivovra iw dig xaponoî gopondis ў tv тос 
Үдашкойс vu 52 пері Tûv yhouxdy а\блшу A yu. gite? eioi xuaval 
OON AN السو‎ ye Segoe Oar O e 
dX. ToóTuv iv отоду ододу mopaAM(Auv عن‎ ӧррос̧ mepi@ter Thy 
xópnv.? ol voucOrot roívuv óe&aAuol SoArpá {Өл xai ёпікдопа pé\ora 
байиду xixrnvraı, dyxtvolas 52 Kai ооуќотыс Ixavàc aurais pértamv, 
@тодро. BE iov. oig Sè alóXor дфбайро! xai yixpol siv, obrot 


pes тому ópéyovran, mii boa فون‎ ŠeıAiaç vuXóovrar: буб бес үйр 
tlon ката тоў; Aayooóc,, dig тд 21866 ton TOV де®аАнду биоло. 


A9. 'ОрӨй oréoıg ӧфдадыйу ӧрістп. أصرتم6هة‎ dva totahyutvor papyo- 
Góvry xal ёпопл' (ac отреїоу fj убооо тйс قمعا‎ xaħoupévng Ааухсіас тє 
xai yaorpuyapyiaç каї ol vogAoyíac. el 5è каї пр тобто трбуос vein, 
où пбрро ќкооолу кар tl BE бурої do. Sudgpoves, (ióqovo 
одус, ómípuüpot بمقتق غ8‎ бут xol peyéoı {дою 
uóxuBot, (uoyóvaio, dxocya éOryyóutvor, xexpûxraı, pépyoı 5b 

uM ora. дфбайрой катыш Lotpayyevor (ac)? Buóurvor тё ara oic dva 
korpappévoig Sndodor, ntpirrórepov &é, Sri Ёукотої elon xal уму 
dypiav xal фиєїйиктоъ Ёооолу. #йу Bt ò pèv тду дфбаЛуду dva rupi, д SÈ 
кёты xaüAkmra: кай трбџос tv кутай; iv al тє ӧфрдєс onûvraı каї (тб) 
AUC. MERU Rane E en لسعو‎ 

(ac. 








29 Following Schneider's deletion of x's AAA" o коч (but not black |bile]'), which is а near- 
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‘AB. (On light blue eyes.) Whenever eyes are light blue and have small pupils, 
they are found to be mean and villainous and fond of money more than others. 
Light blue, drier eyes produce wild and lawless characters, for they are steeped in 
bile.”” Black eyes are generally moister, and these are much better than the 
others. Those eyes which are stable and bright and large, as well as being moist, 
provide the best characters of eyes and they are also spirited. Those eyes which 
have weak light blue areas and which are paler, are the feeblest and most 
cowardly of all the sorts which 1 have discussed. In other respects, as you use 
other signs, use them in these cases too." 

Eyes changeable in colour are more common among those that are dark blue 
than among those that are light blue. Hitherto 1 have been speaking about light 
blue eyes that are changeable in colour. There are black pebbles”? about the size 
of a millet seed" around the pupils, and others are pale yellow and of the same 
size, These are in a row beside each other like а necklace and run around the 
pupil. Therefore such eyes in particular have treacherous and thievish 
characters, they are sufficiently shrewd and intelligent, but are not daring. Those 
whose eyes are changeable in colour and small are more cunning, are slavish and 
flatter those in power, are fond of money and rejoice in doing something 
secretly, even if it makes no difference whether they say or do it secretly or 
openly. They strive to do every kind of evil with a view to profit, except those 
things which they are prevented by cowardice from doing: for they are feeble like 
hares, the appearance of whose eyes is similar. 


A9. The level position of eyes is the best. Eyes set upwards are a sign of 
wantonness and madness or of the holy disease and of lasciviousness and 
gluttony and drunkenness. If in addition to these things they also tremble, they 
are not far off epilepsy. If they are pale-yellowish, they are savage-minded, fond 
of murder, blood-guilty; if they are reddish instead and large, they are fond of 
drink, dice, women, speak out of order, are bawlers and very wanton. Eyes 
turned down as if'^ sinking show the same things as those turned upwards, but 
more so, because they are malignant and have wild and cruel anger. And if one 
of the eyes goes upwards, and the other is dragged down and there is trembling 
in them, the eyebrows are drawn together, and the breathing is harsh and rapid, 
this man has gone to the extreme of epilepsy. 


2 What i distinctive about millet sees is биг they are quie round. Therefore, although cia 
тим seem a more natural term to we when ممم مد‎ the appearance ol een enccloth d удро 
shall be translated “doe. 

79 Here Leiden A8 inchdes the Polemonic example of the man from Cyrene, whore dots show 
Nim to be thoroughly evi 

* Foerster тети б. СЕ Anon. Lat. 29. 
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A10. (Пері ӧфдалийу noparerpagnévav.) أصرئه046‎ napaterpaypévor et 
itv tig тё šeıê xupotev, pupiay, ti 5 cic тё ápigtpá, раудообуу 
xarmyopoügiv: et BE napaBAGnes бут; cig тё ivróg عن‎ Eni mv piva 
vesotev, x6p101 xai وأقموفة‎ xai Epuaiv cla: giAor. ёё 5t Enpórtpot or 
xal ávantmrauévor ий Evévroç трбуоо, какой Kai movnpoi, o) pévrot 
xeyopiayévot xéptoıv ў pwav, aldac 52 0685 npo\éAoıne?” wal Sixn’ ci 
5E трброс Ёсіп, kaxoüpyor кай návroňpor. 


Аи, (Пері alóov ӧфдалрйу:) Oi xaponoi اميتدقهة‎ dnd بهد‎ yehavuv 
xepiGovra: тф alóXy?* modà yàp адтду тё .وق‎ xai ol piv péħaveg 
icol @уауёра fn xai фсккрё кай ётота Sqhodarv, ol BE xaponoi 
тобе ciaiv. A pêv урой imnpéne: aùroiç pidava Ф ёт (Civ, 
оадродут 5è xéyxpor Evevovv (ai uiv)?" moppai o al è أمسمد‎ 
xai EniAcuxdrepar, Mai غة‎ Фдраї кай ãAAaı (оаа)? 700 уроо тд 
торро epypévou f 100 péħavoç 707016. 

AUR vd Hos digo Утар whan Bide Rieger 
аракта e di quA MO отоло» 


xal ph xcyypurá Evi кой Omodumci Lou Gonep mop xai npòç 670 
vbyypo дурай rai mupdbcon ueyıypévaı clot xai тєра! yAovxaf, Troeç 5t 
aiparûšeıç f коауаї тєрїӨёоөоо\ Tác кброс, loroı xéxraror'| ucyáAor BE 
бфбодро\ xai aTiABovtes xrvoüurvor беборкбтес, olov Guyodurvor 
bcbópkaoiv ávépumoi, xai тё рАёфора بمذوه‎ dvanémrarar, návruv o) 
то! xelptotor Aduv yàp кай 0де éypiay толайта «Тоқ, oi BE кай roóruv 
Фрбтерон, dypuivepor, åpnoxnwótepor.? 

"Ev Bt тй а дфӨойро, бооу dv al кёүуро (moppórtpai]* 
Gow, бурийтера тё Өл, Sooopymrórepa wai Фбруткштера кої 
potxtêıuîrepa dmorerodar ро, 5t odo À iAáoooUg ўттотера 

уол, 


Al 8 aipaniseig rûv кёүдрчу Ev عامج‎ расл форџакаїс ávðpúnovç 
unwovory, Som Sgt waning ка унди tr, o piv 
обу дурой BoMepárepor,"" ой t aiyamišeıç @рооАбткро! xai Ocpyórtpot. 


2 Foerster replaces x's придоне (‘remain’) with пром докта on the basis of Pi-Po 

5 فاه وج‎ cf. n 22- 

7 Foerster iments oh lv 

Foerster adds ova, presumably, although he does not specify this, from Anon. Lat. 26 

Taking ird (тро! as referring to the iis cum. pupil seems to make the Бен sense of this 
rather obscure ранае. 
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A10. (On eyes turned to the side.) If eyes which are turned to one side go to the 
right, they denounce stupidity, if they go to the left, they denounce lewdness. If 
they are crossed so that they incline towards the nose, they are fond of pleasures 
and sex and desires. If they are drier and wide-open, and there is no trembling in 
them, they are bad and wicked, al they do not rejoice in pleasures or 
desires, and shame and justice have left” them. If there is trembling in them, 
they are villainous and all-daring. 


A11. (On eyes changeable in colour.) Dark blue eyes are separated from black 
‘ones by the changeability of their colour.” For their appearances are many. And 
black eyes show unmanly and greedy and faithless characters, while dark blue 
eyes are as follows. Their colour appears to be black at first glance, but the close 
observer notices that there are dots in them, some?” red, although not very, some 
white and rather pale, others are pale yellow and others are dark” with the pale 
yellow mixed with the red or the black mixed with these. 

‘There are also blood-red dots in black eyes. Others do not have eyes with 
dotted appearances, but the outside rim of the whole circle is black, and the rim 
on this is red." The red bits of others are somewhat paler. Not very red bits in 


тей bits are very red, square-shaped, and not dotted and gleam inside like fire 
and in addition to these have pale yellow dots mixed in with the red ones and 
other light blue ones, and blood-red or dark rims run around the pupils, the eyes 
are big and gleaming and moving and looking such as angry men look, and their 
eyelids are wide open—these are the worst of all for such are the appearances of 
wolves and wild boars, and they are more savage and more wild and more 
rapacious than even these are." 

In dark blue eyes the redder“ the dots are, the wilder, quicker to anger, more 
wantonly violent, and more prone to adultery they make the characters. If the 
dots are rather large or small they indicate kinder characters. 

Blood: red dots in black eyes reveal men who are poisoners, just as pale yellow 
dee seal ЫН мы nowt v polo: Аай os pale pr ps tes sire 
treacherous” and blood-red ones are more imprudent and 


м Foeruer's correction of x's өсүбда (Tarpe). CL Ad. AIL 

Leiden А11 includes here the long Polemonic example of the man from Lydia. 

M. Foerster imeri moppóripan. CE Leiden АН. 

% Foerster has Sodepuirapor, rejecting x's Brüórupos (‘more cowardly’), presumably on the 
basis of Marr. and Px-Pol 


бфбальос, 

фаіуолто, dvêpa Sndodor peyahdvouv, ouverdv, Sixmov, «фо, 
marSepacriy (5è) тёра roO petpiou, ў 5ê уйшра Truc éni тў ш\аіуо 
Sodepsv, übixov, кАйта ápyupiou, yuwantly aioxpûç óytAo0vra. Tres 
aidrar тўу уройу rolg ipv ёрферес iv pêv ёлротёроцс (тос) 
балий; раруообупу Sydow, iv 5è буро peyahóvorav Kai 
eùðuéneiav каї dv&piav xai род, таудтеро!?” BE eic ёруйу Kal 
lg тё dêposfota руа mávra émronpévot 


А12. (Пері بصرتمهوة‎ кому.) KolÀo: mávo бфӨайро1 ойк navero’ 
ûnéooı 8i امذآه»‎ буто; Gonep مسقت‎ tv dyyely (huiSect)™ OnoxivoOvrar, el 
xai utyóAot elev, од movnpoí, el u vt &AXo anuctov xamyopoin: riv yàp. 
кодбтута f те İxuûç кой тё péycðoç napapuðoðvrai: коййшу yàp xal 
wwwpüv п &óMa, imifouAa évêpinotç, Сы xai gów тєтпҝбта, 
Enpdrepor 5è бут; прос тїс elpnutvors какоїс ámaríav, npobooíav, 
(бирооод(ау)?” onpaivovory . . . ol St inoppfovreç SoAepuitepa, el 
шіутоі Gua Oypórnm ûnoppéoıEv, papórtpa. 


A13. (Пері ехбутыу ӧфВалџду.) Tav #усубутшу ӧфдалыйу, di обк siv 
imaıverol, тїс pèv olbnya mepixerrar кок, тойс, 5 عن‎ Táépoc flora 
Kal orev mepiBéer боМмро! тё oç’ ol BE (névrn)® dvrormkórtc. 
Vprootvry xórtidpodot, اميه‎ Ордодо! справа боры 
xai yaavpiápyuv. ci 8t yAauxol ойтон elev, db(xouc uv, dovvérous BE 
ToO. ei St кой та Вл фара адтод fapiver, тМйшу й буо. ei Bt 
olSo0vres еу Enpol,”” татрофдуто каї ртүтрофбута! nmðoxtóvor тє Kai 
Gappaxelg, el бё أمذوون‎ буте; öğðaňpoi peyGror те xal Aoympol xal 
«дау elev кой бурду BAénovres, Sixatot, ouverol, фора, puros 
mAfjpeic, diog йу 6 ФАбоофос̧ M S¢8aAyol T00 проодтоо noA) 
itfyovres pıxpol náv кай порой gi бреу &0а naperptvov кай тб 
одра xai riv уАдттау elvai фаолу 


5, рей bet ыма ы ийне the rim е ris ён б the pl 

77 апи emendation of 1's ярадтурон Cr to rorimtpol. 

5 emer овд Б, С: айа АП ond Aran. Lat 31 

Foerster adds \epoouAiav, which is found in both Matr. and Ра. Ра! CE Leiden A12 and 
Anon. Lat. SL. 

9 ther в по sgn of one in x, Foerster possa lacuna here on the evidence of Matr. and 
Is-Pol CE Anon. Lat. 31. On the bai of these the mining cause should be recoasiructed along the 
following lines: ‘And so those which ae staring reveal more excessive (Matr. useless (Pi Рта 
(Anon. Lat.) characters, 7 
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When it comes to those dark blue eyes which do not have dots, but which 
have а speckled rim," consider the size and colour of the rim. A narrow black 
rim with another red one on this in moist eyes, as long as nothing else strange is 
apparent, shows a great-minded man, who is intelligent, just, talented, but a 
pederast beyond moderation; but a yellowy-green rim on a black one shows a 
treacherous man, who is unjust, steals money, and consorts shamefully with 


wantonaes, if in moist eyes, show great-mindedness and straight speaking and 
manliness and right thinking, but they are quicker” to anger and excited by 
every sexual activity. 


A12. (On hollow eyes.) Very hollow eyes are not praiseworthy. Those which are 
hollow and move slightly, like water in a half-empty™ container, if they are also 
large, are not wicked, unless some other sign denounces them; for both their 


and small eyes are deceitful, towards men and consumed with 
jealousy and envy, whereas those which are drier indicate, in addition to the 
чы and sacrilege.” water- 





ing eyes indicate more deceitful characters, unless they are watering and there is 
moisture, in which case they show more stupid characters.“ 


Мз. (On protrding oes) Prordiog syes which are not pner are 
those surrounded by either a circular swelling or a deep and narrow trench, as it 
were. They are deceitful in character. Those which are raised all around" 
denounce wantonness. Prominent blood-red eyes belong to drunkards and 
glattons. If these are light blue, know that they are unjust and unintelligent. If 
the eyelids also weigh down on them, their mindlessness is greater. If swollen 
eyes are dry,” they are parricides, matricides, child-killers, and poisoners. If eyes 
are high and large and bright and pure and with a moist look, they are just, 
intelligent, fond of learning, and full of loving, as was the philosopher Socrates.“ 

Eyes which protrude a long way from the face and which are very small and red 
say that a man is not of sound mind, but is loose in both body and tongue. 


“l Leiden А12 here inchdes the Polemonic example of the man fom Corinth. 
Foerster adds nv бот Matr. and Р-Р. 
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508 Tan Repath 


AM. (Пері фдбадрду полАбџеуыу,)'Офдалџої pixpoi тайАдисуо! xaxoun- 
xévouç кой Бо оос, pryáo 5è dvoriroux xai pápyouç £M yyoumv, боо! 
& Gonep #кӨрфокоутс máAovra, какой ойто, ёбу ий peyéBous £ 
Huot каї дурду кої Aoumpóv BAémwoıv' ol үйр тоодто. ӧфдодрої 
vońpata ábpá, OnAá, браотр!а Ёрушу pryáAov napéxovran, тбАшу; 
xai pryaAovoias rig ёкроу йкоутєс, ёру t @хратй кой ,0ك‎ 
peyé\auxot, xoutóvous, où néppu imAnyíos, عمقت‎ 6è Ёукту dpeyovrat 

pov Ñ xar’ dvépdmouc, опер ó MaxtBüv "АА аброс. пєрлоібодутес 
Ффбалоі 


» уаотріраруон, 
абло xal (dong) yovarxiig {тто. rà 5è ёлда ёх rûv Auv олушу 
текраќроо. ёфдалџої ntpimrAiSvol,"" el xai та ёутдс отта ӧрооуоіт, 
mator, dior, névro\ior. 


A15. (Пер) бфбойрду oxotiwv,) 'OtücApcig окот{оф äm vowel, 
Enpórtpoi St буте; ámarórtpor: tl 52 xai кро! elev, SoAtpoi, tnípouor, 
xoxóvtyvor, naAipfovdor. дф®аАно! скбтон ӧурой (ко1лол)* таркы, 
peyéðoug Exovreç rataði”? gpovnoriy, nodu@cdpova, cůpaði, соло), 
балам xal Фуу бебыЛас §nAodanv, ol SE dydusBeig arav BoAcpol, 
moror, ёкблаатол. 


AIS bis, (Пері edgeyyOv дф8айийу.) Oi 52 ёхаутіол тобто cÓeryyric 
Soro дубо у, ei i do êvare опо тёута үйр debs 
токёптесдал 54. 


А16. (Пері uapuapuaoóvruv ót6cAuóv.) Edv раррардооьолу ol офаиої 
xdv gag Lv айтас û, ox dyofoí 7 рарророуйђ yàp £l iv yAauxcic xal 
alpanibeorv 89бадукй$ «їл, Веррооруау каї псутоћџіау Bri, de yyi 
рамо; фес, et & Ev xoponoîç cîn, Seıalav nûv yàp xpipa ойто. 
п ai ттдооооот xai névra ümovooücr р амес 5 дфӨодро!\ 
Wapuablcooorns бот vai оО val mco ое 6 ok 
[eain угол xovrsç xai yedgev, ric áxpórnra (тоту)?! xaxiac 
ó4GoAuoi yopyóv BAfnovreç бамо" ol wiv yàp дурбу 

rt Suporidels, ,أاصرصحة‎ apewavées, єддоєтес̧, Tayórpyor, 
dapovérrot, Schon, Gau, ci S Бард lex rot, Glu EON, c Se pal 
шкрбтеро: elev каї колол, yeípouc, Gydgpoves, EnifjouAot, xpupivous, 


® Holfor-Stevens adds mong since lyre and mulos themselves represent kinds of music, 

© Foerster writes mepimcdiBvol for Xs EMÖvoÎ, wing Matr. and Anon. Lat. 33. 

** Foerster adds oos on the basis of Anon. Lat. 4 and Leiden AIS. Its abo found in Matr.. 
but not اسه‎ 

© Foerster makes cova plural and taker it with eyes rather than the MSS “thoughtful man's 
but x is supported by Matr. and Ps-Pok, 


unjust, and all-daring, 


A15. (On dark eyes.) Folly dwells in dull eyes, and the drier they are, the more 
dishonest they are. If they are also small, they are deceitful, treacherous, wily, 
and unt Dull eyes which are moist, hollow; and of sufficient size 
te, Dal hd ed Rie ed m sae 
learning, cautious, cowardly, and almost parsimonious, while those of them that 
are misty are deceitful, faithless, and intemperate, 


А15 bis, (On bright eyes.) Eyes which are the opposite of these and bright are the 
best, unless some other sign contradicts this; for you must consider everything 
accurately. 





дле sot eld he ar pana We Rie a 
For a sparkle in light blue and blood-red eyes reveals recklessness and 
ттен mpeg uie 
cowardice; for these fear and cower before everything and suspect everything. 
Black sparkling eyes are very bad and cowardly and extremely mischievous. If 
those who have such eyes laugh as well, they reach the pinnacle of all" 
wickedness.” Eyes with a fierce look are terrible; for those with a moist look are 
spirited, brave, warlike, plain-spoken, swift to act, improvident, boorish, and 
simple, whereas those with a dry look are very wicked and lawless. If they are also 
smaller and hollow, they are worse, savage-minded, treacherous, dissembling, 


® Leiden A16 mentions Hadrian here, though in а positive light. CI Ch. 3, pp. 167-8. 
2) Foerster supplies боту, from Matr. and Ра. Рой. 
= Leiden A16 here includes the example of the man from Phoenicia. 


510 lan Repath 


navtopéxtat. ei 5è Eni Toıoroıç واصرتدههة‎ Emoniviov Вард ебет xai. 
óepótc eiai سوم‎ "yc fBAégapá re арй, (Boyóv)? anpaiver xal dAxiv 

.... Boot 8 тд piv imowóviov xal rêç ó$püc тё Tt 
ВАёфара pÀ oruç Exouot, rà 5t fiM трауд xai mxpóv, xcípiarol elatv 
ойто mávruv. 





A17. (Пері pci geben أصرتدهو0'(,‎ оїс бом xai y£uc voiet 
نه‎ пбутес̧ imaivero(^ eii yàp xoi iv stint Bodepoi, xpupivoot, 
ómóoo. 52 дра + xal 


какошдауо!, кахобруо!. yOGvn дтордётооо\ 
Enpoi elon, кёх+ато‹ дф®айрду. чой ol xothor 84 офдодрої удыта Exovres, 
отер doxavres какбу ті Tupedovon. wai ei và وقصة‎ тду 

xıvolro, otov р#тштоу Kal mapeial Kal дфрбе xai yríAn, кокос уйш, 
обтос̧. ВооАйм yàp Eni rive movnpáv fj npûğıv ёблкоу onpaiver, xdv pèv 
pûç TO atonpón роо тє xal ёрболу érevis, ВооАсбоутол عبرم‎ ábwa, el 
5è dvamtmrauévous кай огапрбтос #уо\су, nénpaxtar Tol @Өдита 
Труа. roi 5t Kai dda уєлдутос tmPBoudorépous xai xaxoupyorípouc. 
pavreúov, tl Enpol einoav- el 82 буро! eio, кака piv fên, péraıa BE 
napéxovrer, Kaxdv dna, dvómre, Goropya, dxéhaora. d¢aApol 
HerdiGvres áya бурбттүт\, BAftapa dveıpéva, рётытоу paraxdv, và duel 
тё рАёфара Хауард 6n бпдобо a Tec dirae, фера кеф, 
1366600, ouveré, tüfioola, (драп) 


A18. (Пері ёфдалрду oxoüpumóv.) `Офбайро prm ёра 
Фүрбтүт gpovriGova (8) ф'Аотєҳуоболу Lav Bb ouium (xai) al 
бфрдес, Gor xaXapal xai тё u£vunov yakapóv дра Th exuüpunórn, more 
Toóvuv йӨп, Верата, xpnord, tüfiouAa, туотб. &npol t ót6oAol Aumpòv 
Brénovtes, ёттқ, eioi mAfiperc ri غة‎ xai uévumov ein Tpaxd xal fpa 
drevèç BAégapá (re) óp6d, бурга BouAcóyaro voUToi, nûv te Epyov ойто! 
поціосау dv, кай oóbtv кахду dréheatov аут. 


A19. (Пері дфдадыйу ошүкМлбутшу xal. puévnav.) 'Onéoo 5t бфдоџої 
токуй ovyXtíovra: Kal айбы; Omavoiyovra, émifooor ойто xai 
imüAomor ti évror бурой elev, фроутотої кої guAdrexvor. cl St 
farce ditty БА даара papyoodvay fj imAnylav BnAGt. 
ónóooi, Bt À aùr oréoıç أعة‎ tanv, ri piv mpêç тё ouykheîcoêaı 
Umoppiowv' xai cig тё dvo xupolev, payAooóvnv wal papyooúvnv 
катпуородоту. cl غة‎ ópBol буте; чукдеіогуто, el piv бурой elev perà 
eyéBoug xal тоо tüAaumoüe xai pemómou Aciou, aiAafidlc, tüfouAo, 
фЛорабес кай yAuxóBuyo: xai ёрытікої, ei 5è Enpoi elev, 8paoric, 
какорйдао!, dbixot. nee Rie тону Mover. Ehe ope бю, 
ооуеотрани#уо, PAégapa oxAnpd петубто, 


J Foerster adds орд» fom Matr, and P Pol CL Anon. Lat. 36 

% Foerster argues on the basis of Matr. and Р Ро. that кой noxia val «йтодуйоу (and 
pulicunen and courage’) ha aen out 

* Foerser replaces xs bem уой туо, (completely guile’) with névreç tnanveroi, wbich i 
ser to Mate. and Ps Pol. C. Anon. Lat 37. 
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and of evil ambition. If the skin of the brows weighs heavy on such eyes, the 
brows are rough and the eyelids straight, it indicates spirit” and bravery with 
thoughtlessness .. 2% All those whose skin of the brows and brows and eyelids 
are not like this, but whose look is rough and bitter, are the worst of all. 


415 (hi чыў) Boe SARA pions wid tor didi ан жа 
praiseworthy.” For there are deceitful, dissembling, mischievous, and villainous 
‘ones among these also. All which look suspiciously while laughing and which are 
dry are the worst of eyes. And the hollow eyes which have laughter cook up some 
evil as if they were lying in wait. And if the parts outside the eyes move, such as 
the forehead, the cheeks, the brows, and the lips, this laughter is bad; for it 
indicates a wicked plot against someone™ or an unjust deed. And if the eyes are 
shut and stare in addition to the grinning. they are plotting unjust deeds, 
‘whereas if they have open and grinning eyes, they have already done lawless 
deeds. Divine that those which laugh a lot are more treacherous and villainous, 
if they are dry. If they are moist, they suggest simple and frivolous characters 
which are insensitive to their misfortunes, mindless, heartless, and intemperate. 
йн soap анні ape ка ыа јона ager би 
‘eyelids show magnificent, just, gentle, pious, hospitable, intelligent, prudent, 
р ere بعد‎ бор pud a سد‎ ус oa Ra olm. 


A18. (On sullen eyes.) Eyes which are sullen and moist are thoughtful or artistic. 
If they are closed and the brows and forehead are loose in addition to the 


staring and the eyelids straight, they have wild plans and would do every deed, 
and there is no evil that they would not do. 


A19. (On eyes which are closed and shut.) All eyes which are often closed and 
which open from below are treacherous and thievish. However, if they are moist, 
they are thoughtful and artistic. If there is trembling in them and 


With size and brightness and a smooth forehead, they are cautious, prudent, fond 
of learning, sweet-tempered, and given to love, but if they are dry, they are bold, 
mischievous, and unjust. The man who, in addition to this, has а rough 
forehead, close-packed brows, and eyelids fixed and stiff 


% Reading Foerster's emendation (sí тууу of x's бтм. The sense is not much affected. 
35 Foerster adds touc on tbe basis of Marr. and Ры Ро. CE Anon. Lat. 37. 
2 Schneider's emendation оторрќокех of x's ámoppéoutv. presumably on the basis of Manr. and 
Pr-Pol, but c£ AI2 ad fn. 
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Gypustepos Tov @upóv, Toňpðv Erowórepoc, yauvoóurvoc рёуто [roli] 
tnaívoic каї трой, ntiBóprvoc 5è xai дрон. боо 5 oùx ойо! тё elor Te 
BAétapa Exerv ӧрӨд о052 rác Öêpûç dxAiveic, GAA трброс̧ абтоїс EveoTt 
кой ёра тё Paéppa Gnoxivettan, обтох óvbpóyuvor бут, ёуёрєс iva 
Biázovrai. 


A20. (Пері дфбайуФу ávancmvapévov.) OeücAuol покй dvoryóuevot ¿ni 
руа xai дра \отёреуо‹ Ñ т уоодуте Ñ ретауообутес, тђу yàp Evoiav 
aûrûv ónoia tari onpaiver xal évayopedes™ يمه‎ тё Enpdy, тд oypóv, Tò 
oxdniov, тд Aaunpóv, т wixpdv, Tò utya, kotov, OtnAóv, uaXGaxóv, 
érevíc, тада Eni roórotc & noAAGKic ElpnTar. тайта uvnyovtüov Buvijam 
xal mepi Gv ий cipra 15 abrod xpivuv guoioywspovely. боо ov 
Ордоњо) dei áveuyutvor eloi oxérıot yv бутєс xal бурої, фроутіотаї: 
tl 82 прдс 15c fimo BAtnoucv, прооќота xai хрпотоїс civa. беваро! 
benentragut vor Enpol раррарфоооуте \орду кай Ааулрду Беворкбтис 
&vaigóvrous xai navróňpoug 8пдодоуу ® 


A21. (Пері дфбайуиду oxapSayurróvruv каї ёохарбарйктыу:) أمرتد6و0'‎ 
oxapSaysrrovtes 5:0 الو‎ t| 8L кой Enpoi elev, tmpovAróovoi 
mvt f Bédov крдттоооуу й Kaxdv ті AaBpdiov ёртбооолу. ol 5L arol 
obro: биботрофо й Gmaxpor Svres pwpiay poprupoday. бфбайро\ 

éexapSóuoxro: Seivov Беборкбтас̧ коку n tolxaoı umyováobm. 
npáuç*! Bt torûreç {й)% кой уотібос tvodans фроутцатас, $iopafic, 
Auepa фӨп xrxrnpévoos, ipumxooc Sndodawy. єї 5t doxapsáyokrot бутес 
Gxpol À ¢oıvıxoî galvovrar диа Enpórmmi, &rnv кой убу Kaxdv™ xai 
pfiviv xai 68óvou проофолђу ij GAR 54 тма Bmgovíav xaxórnra 
tugaivovaty. ei 5è тотодтоп бут, айтої êv Ёаотоїс nepibivalvro, paviq. 
кратерф ouvéxovrat. 


A22. (Пері rûv iv عاصرتدههة‎ юботешу) Кот óéOcAudic кбтыбсу 
mpooxtiuévn olvótAuyas, div 5é, ómvnAoóc, Suge 5è odoa xal буфбтера 
отраїуооолу. 


а Leiden A20 here inches the example of Favorinus. 
“Reading Foertter's suggestion (1895: i p. cnc) ярды, for pot. СЇ. Matr., Px-Pol, and Anon. 
lat al, 
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is more savage in spirit, readier to dare, but puffed up by praises and honours 
and also bribable. As to those who are not able to keep their eyelids straight or 
their brows level, but have trembling in them along with a look that moves 
slightly—these are androgynous, but make an effort to be men. 


A20. (On open еуез.) Eyes often open and wide and also still are either thinking 
something or майор their mind, for the natare of their thought is indicted 

and proclaimed” to you by the dryness, moistness, dullness, brightness, 

smallness, largeness, hollowness, height, softness, staring, and the other things as 
well as these which have often been mentioned. With this in mind you will also 
be able to practise physiognomy on things which have not been mentioned, 
judging for yourself. And so eyes which are always open and dull and moist are 
thoughtful. But if they have a gentle look in addition to this, they are also good. 
Eyes which are spread wide, dry, sparkling, and with a cheerful and bright look 
show shameless and all-daring men. 


A21. (On blinking and unblinking eyes.) Blinking eyes denounce cowardice. And 
if they are also dry, they are plotting against someone or hiding deceit or 
devising some secret evil. If these same ones are askew or rather pale, they bear 
witness to stupidity. Unblinking eyes with a terrible look are likely to contrive 
some evil sell with moisture in them show men who are 
thoughtful, fond of learning, possessed of gentle characters. and given to love. 
If unblinking eyes appear to be pale yellow or bloodshot and dry, they reveal 
folly and memory of evils" and wrath and an attack of envy or some other 
demonic condition. If eyes are such and spin around in themselves, they are 
afflicted by terrible madness. 


A22. (On bags in eyes.) A bag hanging from below the eyes indicates drunkards, 
from above, those who are drowsy, and both also indicate both. 


j Deleting å with Foerster. 
© Foerster writes убит, канду rather than xs рубу сказ, which Franz and Schneider 
plausibly suggest may be a corruption of جاعم موي‎ 


5м Jan Repath 
d CO e erg ШЫ ну ыу pracy айн ене а 


5è và ыёоа TOV ВАсфброу кабёАкооо, та 5è xai бра 
امو سيو نا‎ ge أوسا‎ entiers cer دم‎ nu spec буо, 
xui ro, тё рёоа tav Влєфбрыу йуоотдуто, тё St txarfpuêev 
ouyxetovras, 


M Qr ‘sharp’ CE Foenster's emendation citi st Anon. Lat. 42. 
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A23. (On quick” eyes.) Quick eyes are troubled and rapacious. Those who 
‘squint and flutter their eyelids are androgynous. Those who futter and turn up 
one of their eyelids with moisture present and who look gently and softly, are 
Tops, dandies, adulterers. Some drag down the middle parts of their eyelids, draw 
them up on either side, and squint at the same time. And if you said that these 
too were adulterers, you would not be wrong. The same goes for those who draw 
up the middle parts of their eyelids, and close them on either side. 


516 Jan Repath 


AAAMANTIOY 107 
ФҮХІОГМОМОМІКОМ B^ 


Bl. ucioyveyovétv 8@ xal xarê рёрп wal рёлп xaora каї xpoiàv 
ixácrnv xai xıvjoeıç каї пусдрата кой $uvác каї доа Aka iori шта 
Toóruv. xpi] Be бё, عل‎ de' ivêç отоо каб’ ат каї dmó 560 oÙ زمر‎ 
Befaiue Soxelv dnogaiveotar, AAA dd mArióvuv xal peigóvuv Tav 
ФАА фо ópoXoyoóvruv ітбутыу}, ndvra 5è rê GAAa отра npòç rû iv 
Tdi, дфбадуй; dvaxpiveoba. тата yàp impar: ti yàp và irc 
ToUro, dporoyoin, ёфеџбйс Lora A guooywwpovia. тду 5è Ашу 
onpelwv Suvamirrpa piv và nÀnoíov rûv ӧфвалџду, olov uérumov, pic, 
отба, napeiai, кефал бейтера 5 à буф трахлдоу xai avípva, трїта St 
та буф\ роо; xai xeipas xai oxíAn xai пббас, ботата St тё тр) yaorípa. 
meylorn BE tic tnixprory f таутд; тод @убрётоо tmnpéncia tvi nûoı 
001014 фаутаборёуп,# fv Eni пас. офрауба návruv дрі ёфорӣу.& тобто 

5t Aóyov piv ойк Lei "و2‎ LauTOD, GAAG rà коб” ExaoTa onpria, Té TE iv 
3016 ó96Aucic Kal тё Aa брод auvriGnor TÒ nûv 180; ToO dvOpónou. 
návruv yàp бӨро‹оёё уту 5n тб mov gaiverar. 


B2. Та St uéyiora тї, Svaxpiotus rf tmnpenciag кай ¢avepurara và 
6pptvi toıxêç й 16 GAs й xal rûv Сому rûv بسححة‎ (rivi). bone 
Кеп rûv Өпрішу Ьхботоо xaragavi tort Tic Sev {ко тойс excivors, 
ExaoTa}* towóra, olov Movros {дос Guyixóv кой GAxipov кой rê 505 
Toto rov, napsdAcuc 5 áfipóv кой ёру(Аоу xai Аоуптукду Kal enifooAov, 
Балду бра Kai pao, xai й pope roûroıç Ёонксу- ёркос̧ 5 Фрбфриу, 
Боћіа, oxard. xai тойс Bore Se фос ката và айта ётфаімєта TÒ 
olxttov Fidos” out dypiv ӧруй ámpovónroc, Bol oeuvre, dxaxia, mmp 
уғусдаоҳіа, @rAoTipia, áAónexi тё 5oAtpóv xol imifoooAov, mary TÒ 
Bupodoxtxdy каї eipuvixdy, mpoBdny тд cönêeç, يورم‎ TÒ pápyov, أن‎ và 
марду xai уаотріџаруоу, xai töv dv брои pntvàv тє кой merrtvüv. 
тё бп 7016 866009 Éouxev. أء‎ тойуу ãvêpunoç pépoç "t й uoc Өпрїө й 
бруі torxdra Ёуг\, ámó тодтиу způ аўтбу euctoyvayovrio6a. 060706 


© gavrotoyívn (translation suggested by George 
+ PEE E paa djs исе هلك‎ VIE do i m dum tm cn ie لاك کت‎ 
Perhaps read sávrov (обоа) (Holford-Strevens) 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF ADAMANTIUS 
THE SOPHIST, BOOK 2 


BI. You must practise physiognomy with a view to each part and limb, each 
colour, movement, breath, and noise, and all the other things which come after 
these. You must know that you should not think that you can make а firm 
pronouncement from one sign by itself ог from two, but from the majority and 
the more important ones which agree with each other, and you must examine all 
the other signs with regard to those in the eyes; for these are the most important; 
for if the signs outside the eyes agree with those in them, your physiognomical 
assessment will be true. Among the other signs the most powerful are those near 
the eyes, such as the forehead, nose, mouth, cheeks, and head. Second are those 
around the neck and chest, third those around the shoulders, hands, legs, and 
feet, and last are those around the stomach. The overall appearance of the whole 
тап which supervenes on™ all these signs is the most important factor in 
verification, and one must observe this seal of all the signs on every man. This 
does not provide an account in its own right, but each sign in itself, both those 
in the eyes and the others. together comprise the whole appearance of the man; 
for when all these have been gathered together the reliable truth emerges. 


B2. The greatest and more obvious signs when it comes to distinguishing the 
‘overall appearance are those which are similar to what is masculine or feminine 
or even to one of the other animals. For each character of each animal is 
apparent and resembles its appearance. For example, the character of a lion is 
spirited and brave and such is its appearance, and the character of a leopard is 
elegant and irascible and cunning and treacherous, cowardly as well аз bold, and 
its shape shows a resemblance to these traits. The character of a bear is savage- 
thinking, deceitful, and clumsy. And the particular character of the other 
animals is apparent in the same way: improvident anger is apparent in a wild 
boar, dignity and simplicity in an ox, boastfulness and competitiveness 
horse, deceit and treachery in a fox, ribaldry and joking in an ape, stupidity in a 
sheep, lust in a goat, uncleanliness and gluttony in a pig, and similarly in the case 
of the other animals which creep or fly their appearances resemble their 
characters. And so if some part or limb of a man resembles an animal or bird, 
you must practise physiognomy on him from these signs. 





Reading tuvi at Foerster’ suggestion. The rest of this chapter consists of an amalgamation and 
abbreviation of the long list of animals with the material on what is masculine and what is feminine, 
both of which are to be found in Leiden ch. 2 

Omitting 8601 . .. Екаста with Foerster. 

 Foermer's necessary correction of x's кёрдю, gain). 


518 lan Repath 


xal койдо, petpiuç ёфдадџой єїлєр Ж Movroc péuvnoo' ei návu 
xotAot, xaxońðeiç clot, кай míómxov ivvóer ei énineBot cio, Воду 
бфдадуро; Tororo, Aye’ el nponakcîç elev óé8cAuoí, бото xal 


BeAriu t rà áppcva rûv Өлдү: óc yàp EmnAciorov тё piv äppev 
yevvdiov, ёБооу, Sixaov, Guuoriséc, euóriov, xaxov- тд غة‎ Өйдө 
dyewvic, mxpóv, SoAepóv, xougóvouv, übixov, ф\Абмелкоу, puru 
TÒ Өйдө عن‎ imi тё поло Ёде roO Gppevos кєфаййу yixporípav, одра 


Aenroxvnpóntpov, 

te gi ue nderit ndis оор‏ جد مسال 
бүрй кєурпрёупу, GvapBporépay тє xal ^ aviv‏ 
loyvorépav, тд Bábioya yıxpérepov xal moxvórtpov, Tû ёл кауттдыгуа‏ 
pêov, f xivnoıç Фуротёра. тб 5 dppev та ivavría тойтшу фёрєто.‏ 
Toívuv тду Onpiuv пбутыу 6 Aduv mmÀdorov oO ápptvos «боо tori‏ 
peréxuv, A 5t ndpSahic OmAopopeórarov, Tav Bb dpvidwy бӧетӧс̧‏ 
Onhopoptórarov, röv ye pův ёрпстду б piv‏ 8 كماد ёрремытбтатоу,‏ 
bpávuv dppevinsiraroy, û SE Exidva OnAouoptórarov.‏ 


B3. (Mepi rûv ix yeverîç tüvoóyuv.) Едмодҳоцс̧ тойс ix $Uoruc какіш 
anid отцу й тойс &Xotc dvépónoic, Kai عن‎ тд тод) tiotv ópó$povec, 
SoAepoi, xaxoüpyot, Erepor St Ётёрыу pOAov. rûv SE тор\ду tüvoUyuv. 
Evia рсторбаа дра тї royî) anuria, (1) BE mAdlov тїк ouyyevoûç onu, 
dppéves. 


BA. (Пері Ovóyuv.) Ovuxes” nAaréec Aruxoi ónótavüor róquo0c dvbpóc, 
oi è crevol Kal npourixric xai xuproi @уо\о®тоо кой Onpidéous, ol 5i 
окоћоі офбёра dvaisoüc, Spmayos, ol & npoogutic 11 sapxi immAriov 
@уо‹о@то) кой 8npidBouc. pxpoi név бушу, mavoupylag onpetov’ 
Syoiug 5 xal dypol кай yéaveç xal vpayric. et 5 отроүүдо‹ néw йу, 
Adywuv Tê опуб\оу. عن‎ mpoeipnrar рёуто‹, о0ёё тду wv onpeiuv та 
пола ё&хбдоүа, tl yóvov n xaf' Exaarov "هن‎ tauroû окотоїто, фклота 5t 
бул. 


% 83 is displaced бот A20 and made independent. С Leiden A20, BS, A21-3. 
7" Although Ad. seems to work his wap up the body in the next few che. бул; and Ббктодон 
reet to both toe: and fingernails and toes and finger respectively. a no mention i made. 
‘of fingernails and fingers separately when Ad. dea with the hands in B20: for st u hardly likely that if 
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If you see dark blue and reasonably hollow eyes, think of a lion. If they are very 


is female, on te eder hand, b ipti, bier Sect, سخ‎ xj 
contentious, and impudently cowardly. In general what is feminine has a smaller 
head than what is masculine, a slighter body, softer and blacker hair, a narrower 


voice, a smaller and more frequent step, more curved limbs and a suppler 


mails are a sign of villainy, Similarly with those that are pale yellow or black or 
rough. If they are very round, it is а sign of lascivious men. However, as has been 
mentioned, most of the other signs are not worth consideration, least of all the 
nails, if they are each considered by themselves. 


toenails and toes merned treatment, fingernails and fingers wou! not Convery баратта and 
борат would be out of place here | have therefore tramiated them as ‘als and дур in order 10 
preserve the ambiguity. СЕ Anon. Lat. 60. 


520 lan Repath 


BS. (Пері SaxróAuv.) ‘Ondoo1 Saxrólouc fyouci cupQutic, Ódbtic xai 
mapoi cioww si غ3‎ cuveoTpaygévou, Exotev, mavoüpyo, 020006414, 
Ф\Аоурйратон. кро! BE mávo бутес xal Armroi dvonrorépouc бодот. 
бйктойо‹ колобо xai поди тортту, ámpovónrov, Өприбёт, кай oi nave 
ракрої xai Aentol ávonrórepov, (bmoyauvórepov кої $Avapórepov),"? ol 
5i є0 peyéðouç xai ouppetpiag Exovres ápiror. 


B6. (lepî по5ду) ج656‎ veupibeis épêpûšeıç yevvala ên (xal) 
dvêpfa,” dnadol 5t xai copxwSéotepor paXavirepa wal (yovaixta) "^ 


М. uevpol mévo moAumpéyuovoc, кокорпдбуоо, oi Sé pixpol (xal 
Aer) mavoópyou. nóses xuproi кбтыбсу KATO! axol броќос xal ol 
тё кёты брада Exovres xal ác тос oqupoic"* Baivovrtc mavoopyot. 


B7. (Пері qup) Epp Buppifuphva (ope yewaiou dvëpéç, rà 
8 ралака кой Acia évav&porípou, cırê BE néw šcı0 xal @коАфтоо. 

mayéa 5è ogupá каї mrépvas moyrías vai тббо, ооркдбецс кой xoAofioic 
SoxrÜou, xal куйук, паук! боо! форобдоту, عن‎ bmi тӧ 360769 
wapa vouary À pepivao. 


B8. (Пері xvnuóv кой unpûv.) Куђраз e) peyéBoug Exouoaı SinpBpupévar 
creptai yrvvaíoo dvõpò xoi фос, dmadai 5t xai dvopüpor 
SeiAotépou xai ávav&porépou: ai BE Лептаї návo تمقاءة‎ xai xaxońðoug, 
ai бі npdc Tony veupéšeıç Kai dxoAacías noA utréÉyovroc. боси бї 
TOV xvnyóv xarà тд рќооу тїрє; rlolv عن‎ коооп, BbcAupous xol 
GxoAdaTou xai dvaıš¢îç $пдодазу de тӧ той 8t xvnpûv кой теруу 
ыда iai Sia B vs iens vl wp vip 


B9. (Пері yovéruv xai loxiuv.) Oi rà убуата Fou мебоутєс Gare 
‘ouyrposery, yuvarxeTor Kai Өпдоёр(а. 

"loxía raxa yovarxtia, ботібп 5 évipeia, Aemrà 8t ıyéoapxa фикуё, 
Gonep Ёктетдкбта, navoupyou mpóc ёубрбс. толадта yap xai тё тӨңкыу. 


7! Foerster supplies ònogamórepov кой фАлордтероу from Matr and Ps. Pol. Cf Leiden ch. 3 
and Anon. Lat. 60. 

7? Py. Pol. gives as an example Heracles, we follow Foerster (1886: 14) in thinking this is not. 
Polemoosan 
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B5. (On digits.) АШ those who have digits that are webbed are swinish and 
unclean. If they are twisted together, they are villainous, malicious, and fond of 
money. Very small and thin digits show more mindless men, stubby and thick 
fingers someone who is daring, improvident and beastlike, and those which are 

very long and thin someone who is more mindless, more conceited, and sillier.” 
These ofthe right м and proportion ae the bose 


B6. (On feet.) Sinewy and well-jointed feet noble and manly characters,” 
soft and fleshier ones softer and characters, Stubby and thick feet 
tet & aipa of а belle acts, бон which um уну long of а rod. 
of a villainous nature. 
{Cave et whlch are hollow andere are bed nd ery those wich sre 
flat underneath and walk as if on the heel” are villainous. 


B7. (On ankles.) Perfect, solid" ankles belong to a noble man, those which are 
soft and smooth to а more unmanly man, and those which are very thin to a 
‘cowardly and intemperate man. All those who have thick ankles, thick heels, 
fleshy feet, stubby toes, and thick calves are for the most part stupid or mad. 


B8. (On calves and thighs.) Well-proportioned, well-jointed, and solid calves 


apply also to thighs as to calves. 


B9. (On knees and hips.) Those whose knees face inwards so that they knock 
together are womanly and effeminate. 

‘Thick hips are womanly, bony hips are manly, and thin, wrinkled hips with 
litle flesh, as if they have wasted away, belong to а villainous man; for the hips of 
apes too are like this. 


1% Supplying yuvaveria vel sim. with Foerster. Cf Anon. 
FS Foerster adds кай Acwrok from = 


i 
Н 
Hi 


sm lan Repath 


BIO. (Пері бофоос.)'Оофх, ботбот (xai) vaprepa ávépeía, copiis bt 
xai райакй yuvenxtíar f غة‎ ric 6&0 ётпунёуп?* дколаоіау xal белйс 
катпуорё1. 


ви, (Пері wirov,) отоу пато orepeûv ёмёра yevvañiov, Goyoeibi] тои, 
тё 8t tvavriov rà ёуаут{а Абук. 


B12. (Пері xuşérnroç) Kuşêç буйр ойк áyaðóç, el ий бурорідала aiio 
xal та ёла anpra бота npoatín, Tov 5 cócuvov ¢ı۸60npov vór.” 


B13. (Парі плєорду xai yocrpóc.) MAcupal Aenal кої ёодсуйс 
évavbpíav, delay, al 82 néw axAnpai кой oapkórig ápaðiav, al 5t 


териферес̧ xai тАйрєщ, dc о\бодоси, $Auapíav xal кокођбецау 
enpaívovev. 


ВМ. Tactépes Aayopai &ópocríav quy xai peyañoġpoovnv 
‘ompaivouary, al & loxval néw кой кемаї &ciiíav кой xaxorfüciav кої 
yaerpwapyiav описі vou. уаотёре$ ucyáàa oapnibtis, £i plv найбако! 
elev кай bxxpeptîç, ávaroðnoiav, olvosAoy(av, dxokag(av, tl 5 oxànpaiç 
аарц) ounemyutar, yaorpiapy(av xal navoupylav tyeaívouatv. 


BIS. (Парі отпёду кої џаотду xai. рєтофрёуоо.) 'Onóooi, тд dmê 100 


, боро 
yoarpluapyot yivovrat. orfên peyáña dpüpibn ёама, Асттё B vol 
do0evh pixpopuxiay Kai ёмаубрќау 5nAct, noAGoapKa 52 GpaGiav™ xai 
oxmdrnta. бооцс St ol растої ёккрашїс rio wai тӧ nûv orépvov (иѓуа. 

xal)" dyprragic capri Aayap@, Adyvor xal olvéphuyes. 


B16. Метбфрєуоу кратерфу ёр‹стоу tò Bi doêevêç xai Аєттду Seidig xal 
wixpopuxig прёт’ oûp 5 immréow/ia prroépévoi, pagiç 
åvaoðnoíav катпуореї, Kal f otevómg puplav. urráéprvov rip 
weyarovolac, tò St прбыҳ, отроүүдлоу dyyivoíoc кой ҳарітыу onyriov. 
xupràv 6 фёршу ucrátptvov xai Gpous eis тё отђдос imxrxAagpívouc 
xaxorión сті xai Béoxavos® el 5è xal 1 ойра émxexAaopevov, фе әд, 
xai ф\Абруоро$. 


817. (Прі Acıšûv кой душу.) KANSE oupnegpaypévar ox eüalontov 
опраіуооолу, ai 8t ВакоттуаЛаа dvavépov, тд 5 одинетроу 
тўс ávolkruç обтду ouverav xai дуёрдоу. 


Эн Foster's emendation of x's дї+үрё ут come). 
79 Leiden ch. 12 bas tbe example of the Armenian. 
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B10. (On loins.) Bony and strong loins are manly, and fleshy and soft loins are 
womanly. Loins which taper" off to a point denounce intemperance and 


B11. (On the back.) A broad, solid back makes a man noble and spirited, while 
the opposite means the opposite. 


B12. (On stooping.) A stooping man is not good, unless he also has 
of limb and the other signs are elegant, in which case think that he is active and 
fond of hunting,” 


BIS. (On the flanks and the stomach.) Thin and weak flanks indicate 
unmanliness and cowardice, those which are very hard and fleshy ignorance, 
those which are rounded and full, as if swollen, nonsense and malice. 


B14. Hollow stomachs indicate strength of soul and greatness of mind, those 
sch ere му йип ved кану indicata ordin elon end gatos, Lag 
fleshy stomachs, if they are soft and hanging out, show insensibiliy, 
drunkenness, and intemperance, while those which are compacted with hard 
flesh show gluttony and villainy. 


BIS. (On the chest, the breast, and the back.) Those on whom the distance from 
the navel to the bottom of the chest is found, when measured, to be greater than 
the distance from there to where the neck begins, are greedy and gluttonous. 
Praise large and jointed chests, but thin and weak ones show meanness of spirit 
and unmanliness, and very fleshy ones show ignorance” and clumsiness. Those 
whose breasts hang out and whose whole chest is large and" abundant in loose 
flesh are lascivious and drunken. 


BI. A strong back is best. A weak and thin one befits cowardice and meanness 
of spirit. If there is an abundance of flesh on the back, it denounces i 

and narrowness denounces stupidity. A wide back sg of great mindedness 
and a gently rounded one is a sign of shrewdness and graciousness. The man 
who has a hunched back and shoulders bent in towards his chest is malicious 
and spiteful. And if his body too is bent, he is parsimonious and fond of money. 


B17. (On collar-bones and shoulders.) Collar-bones which are pressed together 
indicate a man who is not perceptive or energetic, those which are separated too 
much indicate an unmanly man, and those whose gap is proportional show an 
intelligent and manly man. 


* Foerster replaces x's douymdtiray (lack of sympathy’) with dolav, presumably on the basis 
ч Pe-Pol СЕ Leiden ch 15, 
* Foerster adds pêya кой from Ps-PoL and Leiden ch. 17. 
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B18. "Quoi тау ox tnarveroi, oi 5è картерої ávópeiuv فقن‎ ciat, 
Aayapoi غ5‎ dvávbpuv xai eûv, ої 5è Acmroi кой Eric тас̧ 
какоңбым, сі è navreňöç ãvapêpoı elev, papüv. 


B19. (Пері dAevav каї miyeuv кай xeupóv Kal áxpov.)'Edv émyrixerg dow 
ай üAéva, óc катакрераобсіоос عند‎ xfpaç бур Tüv yováTuv 
#ğıxveîoêaı, růnpašíaç xai ioxûoç тд onariov: койойай 5è oboa, óc ui 
Sgixvetobar cic yóvara xai àv тф ёодієту cuvavrüv vdic xepol Tiv 
ол, dvayxéeoêaı, بم همهم‎ каї tmyaipoxáxouc xai фдомєроўс 


і 


2 


B20. Херес أمحمعة‎ xal райбакой edgu0d, pds ávbpóc: al BE oxANpal 
бра peyéðe: ávbprtov uv, Suoya®? 8 elvan Бодоо. херес там) кодова. 
pupiag onpciov, el غ3‎ elev паба, xai prapiag* oreval BE xai Атто! 
бртактктато\. тауба! уйре; Kovtods čxovom Toi, Saxrihous 
xAerrforaran, pupal Be néw херес navoupyiag кой xAerrrooivng 
опийоу. Аєттайс Bt xai окодзо% mpal #Auaplav xal yaotpıpapylav 


‘rexpaipou, 
B21. (Пері траҳ'ђћоо.) TpáynAos д uiv návo ракрёҳ Kal Аєптёҳ BeiAdv xal 
xoxofiBuv, б 5è mayix, бра кел Guia кой pcyaAaóguv с0добду vt, ð Št 


шетрішс̧ уко, Exuv xai néxouç єйтаү тє xal форалѓёос bese 
оўрабоу, софойу трд dperiiv, Aayopds i кай 6096 

какорпубмыу. dndoore à spágmhos, vespars кататейуктоп, ока! отоп: 
ti b xai GMa onpela oupPaiver, (ка) pupafvouo xoi pavia 
émayBavovrar. xai ot џғубла (52) ûyyeîa пері  rpayijve nenAcyutva 
Exovtes фрфауй axavoí: ol 5è бперфодс паҳотраҳтћол Боабрупто!, около, 


ol 52 оклпротраҳтћон ёрабес, (ol 52 Gypotpaxnror драва)" 

адхі отер офі dyaods оду Öppeı. меа ura yia 
xai aó045n (Myr) xai ápaðiav t dvariBer. noi 5è а papíav yivovrar 
ёю rpáynios, oic xai rà GAAa отба ovpfiaiver. GAA 5t dxArwels 
paxfiAouc Exovreç оїакісоооту tauroiç кой refvouon тёхуацс xai туо, 
шсубоцс уба Kexdagpévous буто. oùto Bt dvbpóyuvoi буте; та 


Foerster supplies ой 8b óyporpágnhor өдр; from Px-Pol. СЕ Anon. Lat. 54 and Leiden 
au 
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B18. Thick shoulders are not praiseworthy, strong ones belong to manly 
characters, slack ones to unmanly and cowardly characters, thin ones with sharp 
points to malicious characters, and if shoulders are completely jointless they 
belong to stupid characters. 


BI9. (On arms and forearms and hands and their extremities) If the arms are 
long, so that when hanging down the hands reach the knees, it is a sign of good 
conduct and strength. If they are short, so that they do not reach the knees, but 
while eating the head has to meet the hands, they show malevolent and jealous 
men who rejoice at others’ woes. It is best for arms and forearms to be strong 
and for elbows to be jointed; for those that are attenuated are unmanly and those 
which are very fleshy are ignorant and insensible. 


B20. Delicate and soft hands belong to a talented man. Hands which are hard 
and large show a man who is manly, but not good at learning. Very short hands 
area sign of stupidity, and if they are thick, also of brutality, Narrow and slender 
hands are the most rapacious. Thick hands with short fingers are the most 
thievish. Very small hands are а sign of villainy and thievishness. By slender and 
crooked hands judge nonsense and gluttony. 


B21. (On the neck.) A very long and thin neck belongs to those who are 





and strive artificially and with great effort because they are very degenerate. 
‘These are androgynous, and by making themselves upright they think they hide 


© Foerster adds Мус. 


526 dan Repath 


брёодуте$, aóroàs olovrar ту payooóvnv Empümretv, xarnyopoðo BE 
тфу xeıAav amagpés, xai ӧфдалџду таратрот xal noSdv napagop xal 
боўбос, Kivnais кой xeıpûv Bloc xal quvic xpauyri. кой yàp ol rpáynkor. 
aûrûv об ёіаркӧс̧ nemyévm Bóvavra, @АА' ӧтотрёрооолу бте тйс 
Téctuc" Віаборёмтқ. û 5 rpeyrAou кАйо dc imb ò 046709 
@уброүйуоо, ti xai rà GMa атыда ошутрёуг\, тё SE adtapxes Thc 
Táoeuç™ xai fi ümíac dpictov. ávo Ёотрорџёмос TpdxnAos ОВріотой. 
alleen لله‎ Бай аан KK oor мар 
Emuxexugdg траҳтћос̧ Sivarar џёу pupdv, Büvarm бё Éo0' Öte xai 
фромтотйу xai, éciboNov xoi какоңдп xai Bgu атАбтпто; xal röðuulaç 
xai прабтпто$? onpaivery. трйупдо$ elc và Sebi ВАётшу коорїо xal 
фроутіотой xal augpovos, ric & тё Amà páyiou кой ávofjrou. tlc 
د‎ ES V vlone Bihan nó ulis Bid vi v 


822." Фдроү& rpayrla коофоубоо ёубрёс, ёлоброо, Aofipayópou: el 8 cic 
rûv тоб Bpóyyou отомбу tEéxeı, ® kougovóou pév, où uiv Opaofoc ric. 
улдовау. (kai) peréupa St epovooo (oi токодто!)" voripara, oivwðivreç 
hévror б5бртал, xayinonror, Svadpynrot, éviapoi оттап yvóotnoav. 


B23, (Пер\ усудшу кой xevAdv.) Maxpoyévueç od návu xaxoí, Аай\отеро! 
5t népa тоо Béovtog xoi тоуоуубтеро ol SE шкроубуоєс KaKol Tà 
пута, wédiora Bé дуої кої éniBoudor rai yàp ol бус; rouOrot. уёмл Th 
Káma ti mávo arpoyyóov оҳђра neptytypontan,” ávavbpóv iam xal 
yuvaixelov, rà BE ünortrpéyuvov dv&prlov. yévooc тс кты тё ёкроу 
toxwontvov Gore Suópotov yiveoBa, tl piv tml тод тё oxlopa tn, 
5ойкрохк, onpaiver cl 8t axvápxuc A Sıalpeonç xot, eic áepoBirny xai 
xépıraç уе тд onptiov. 


B24. Xelan 5t Aer. ini oréyaoı peiGoow ёт тў ovyxerAig xaAopá, dc. 
mBefAfjoten Tig каты và dvo, weyahdvoray xai ávàpíav Бої, Móvruv. 
yàp тадта, xeiAn 8e Eni pixpolg oréyooı Ает cv гй xal бусуёроу 
xal SoAcpóv. aróya rire éminebov néw عرزب‎ mponerés ènaívei: тё yv yàp. 
mpontrig dvolog xoi parmvoAoyíog xoi Өраобтптос, тд 82 y6apaAóv 
SeiAiag Kai палциВооліос onuflov. yixpóv отбра yuvaitíoi, {Өе Kai 


Foerster, following Px-Pol, emends xs отбоо to 1600. 
© Foerster makes the tame emendation,sithough without Ps Pol's direct suppor. 
* rco vi pakaian sos) ii pavion, eum em e Cis ل‎ Anon Lat, 
58 деке Pol ako bs коме. 
the basis of Anon. Lat 55, emend the pcre (‘egance’,'daintines) of x 10 


жут 
® B22 is taken with 821 in Leiden ch. 23, which is perhaps why there й no separate title here. 
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their lewdness, but the spasm of their lips, the deviation of their eyes, the 
noncoordination of their feet, the movement of their loins, the fidgeting of their 
hands, and the screaming of their voice denounce them; for their necks are not 
capable of being completely fixed, but they tremble slightly because the tension“ 
makes them. The bending of the neck belongs for the most part to an 
androgynous man, if the other signs also agree; while sufficient tension" and 
compactness is best. An upturned neck belongs to an aggressive and mindless 
and conceited man, unless it does this because of madness." A neck bent 
forwards can indicate a stupid man, but sometimes it can indicate a worried, 
„ and malicious man who is not simple, cheerful, or mill." A neck 
looking to the right belongs to an orderly, thoughtful, and moral man, but one 
which looks to the left belongs to a lewd and mindless man. In whichever other. 
direction a neck is turned, it is not good: for it shows a damaged mind. 


1822." A rough throat belongs to a light-minded man who talks nonsense and is 
а braggart. If one of the vertebrae of the throat protrudes," it belongs to a light- 
minded man who is not, however, bold in speech. These” think fickle thoughts, 
but are known for being drunk, querulous, suspicious, quick to anger, and 
troublesome drinking companions. 


B23. (On jawbones and lips.) Those with long jawbones are not very bad, but are 
atv beyond vut ke decent and sre тайыс بسي‎ wih short 
jawbones are bad in every respect and are particularly savage and treacherous, 
اتوص مه‎ mech. Ka oop seul dio a iil P. a ne E 4 
unmanly and womanly, if it is nearly square, it is manly. If the point of the lower 
jaw is separated so that it becomes double-pointed, if the gap is large, it indicates 
deceitful men. If the gap is a reasonable size, it is a sign of a tendency towards sex 
and pleasure. 


B24, Thin lips on rather large mouths which are loose at the point of contact, 
зо that those above rest on those below, show great-mindedness and manliness, 
for these are the lips of lions, but thin lips on small mouths show a cowardly, 
unmanly and deceitful man. Praise a mouth which is neither very flat nor 
prominent; for a prominent mouth is a sign of mindlessness, vain speaking, and 
rashness, and a flat mouth is а sign of cowardice and untrustworthiness. A small 








"т\н is what Poerster's text contains. From Anon, Lat. 56 and Leiden ch. 23 # в clear that what 
is being referred to in the Adam's apple The text should perhaps be amended to ei Bè ci (f. Anon. 
Lat. singularis) 100 Bpéyrov onévbuho, lt frt. rel sim: 'f а inge point protrudes from the 


® Foerster indicates a саз here, and suggests that o اميه‎ should be read. 
* So Holford-Strevens; MSS mepiypster. 
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eiBcory оке, тё 5è ميض‎ dvBpeiov. й t Eni OAD dvaroy 

návu форбу, брбфрома, dvónrov, dvómiov: толойта yàp тё тду 

отбрата. боо xarê тоду xuvósovrac корофодтат Tà yriÀn, какбборо!, 
OPprorai, крёкта!, Ёпєофблон· топайта yap và rûv комду orépara. боо; 
Aè tò nûv атбуа MpSxertar Emi той та Te xeAn tori падёа xai arpoyyóAa. 
xai áveorpayuéva cic тд Eu, обес ойто тё бп xai та pya. тд dva 
Xd, тд каты РтреВАђодо #рфроуёотероу el 5è тӧ xér уйдо 
проёҳо!, daxa pèv rà йӨп, ратобфроуо 5t óc immoà) каї jBvirepo. 
отбра piKpdv проёҳоу Few xaxorjfouc каї ётфоўлоо. отбра 5013097 Uc. 
Фуробреобџеуоу фдоуєрду xai KaxorOuv, udXara 82 дколботыу. 


B25. (Пері prvds.) "Руб; тӧ Gxpov Аеттӧу mex Thy ima имп, 
Tay) & náw xai убашаАду pıaplav Fou; xarnyopri. тё éxpov 
Ж мА jo rl سرب لسسع‎ mpi c deno, Tg Hune 
dv&plav кой peyoAopuyav^! paprüpes tic Movra ёрду xal комду voix, 
yevvaious. piç poxpa кой Ает mávo épvı0ašeç. тоата ov кой rà (fon 
трообёжо. тїк, fives тё пр тб uérunov Sınp®pûo®aı кайду, dvipriov 
xal ouverév тё Bt tvavriov тобтоо Өђо xai duaüéortpov. (Bdrm буу; 
үддоотк, éxpéreıav катпуорӣ. fic à pio tek бремыу, û غ3‎ nóvo pıxpê 
хАеттообм xal naAuiooAoc. x rng Yoon i; peyardvora mpént, 
ous М hari. eps don لمعن‎ Rage а s سيسات‎ 
чїбгоо, отмой, БЕ буто; Kal crpoyyólou, xai ntépayuívous pupíac. 
окоћаїс 52 таму лой يحو‎ каї và уобрата óc Eni тд поо nera. 


B26. (Пері рєтфтоо.) Mévumov orevdv ойк tAéxıorov onpufîov åpaðiaç, 
xal тд Мау 5è u£yo? voliias О; тд подо. рётытоу paxpóv єдолобпаїау 
xai rüuáciav Scixvoon. pre náv убарайду Enaiver pétunov, ёъсъёроу 
үйр, jîre Kuptdv xai (ауду xai mtpiétpéc, dvaicyovríav үйр xal 
буолобтаїау отраї ver. unde uiv Tpaxel petómy хайре unbt Gonep Adgous, 
xal ópóypara #уоут\ tv Lauro: mavoupyiag yàp xai ámoríac катђуора. 
ndvra và токаОта, Воб" бте 5è xal рырќос, xai pavíac cuvrpryóvruv Kai 
TOv GAAwv опре (шу. uévunov тєтр&ушуоу utyiOouc eb Exov кой xarà Aóyov 
00 Aou سدق‎ dpıorov elc te dvépiav кой odveow каї pryaAóvotav 
xéxpurat. ol. катпрефй péna xovreç adêéšeıç, ol Sb návu teTapéva 
Guépipvor, ol 52 puooà épovnicrai "* 


T] TOV Rose fot үз ov, no doubt inloenced by the mention of dogs shorty 
"шомыр Sates Forme pan fs tunt nent) vi inte oman 


the basis of Ps-Pot 
» replaces xı peyalavyiav (‘boasting f arrogance’) with ptyohopoyiav, presumably 
‘on the basis of Px-Pol. CE Anon. Lat. 51. 
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mouth is like the characters and appearances of women, and a larger mouth is 
manly, A mouth with a wide opening indicates a very gluttonous, savage- 
ried kale, ind оооу es for sath ert the inoue o ie ماسم‎ E 
Those whose lips form points at their canines are malevolent, aggressive, abusive 
bawlers; for such are the mouths of dogs. Those whose whole mouth sticks out a 
long way and whose lips are thick and round and turned outwards are swinish in. 
character and deed. If the upper lip rests on the lower it shows a more rational 
man. If the lower lip protrudes, it shows a simple character, but one which is 
generally weak-minded and rather foolish. A small mouth belongs 
to a malicious and treacherous man. A mouth hollow as if embedded in a pit 
belongs to those who are rather envious and malicious and particularly to those 
who are intemperate, 


B25. (On the nose.) If the point of the nose is thin, it reveals that anger boils 
over," if it is very thick and flat it denounces brutality of character. If you see 
that the point of a nose is large, blunt, round, and strong, witness that those who 
have it are manly and magnanimous,” judging by lions and those dogs which 
are noble. A large and very thin nose is bird-like. And so expect their characters 
to be such as well. If the part of the nose towards the forehead is well jointed, 
it shows a manly and intelligent man. The opposite of this is feminine and rather 
ignorant, Straightness of the nose denounces incontinence of the tongue. 
А larger nose is better, and а very small one denounces thievishness and 
untrustworthiness. Great-mindedness is shown by hooked noses and lascivious- 
ness by snub noses. Reckon open nostrils witnesses of spirit and strength, but 
narrow, round, and blocked ones of stupidity. If the nose is very crooked, the 
thoughts are generally crooked too. 


826. (On the forehead.) A narrow forehead is not the least important sign of 
ignorance, and an excessively large” one is generally а sign of sluggishness. A 
large forehead shows perceptiveness and quickness of learning. Neither praise a 
very flat forehead, for it is unmanly, nor one that is curved, high, and round, for 
it indicates shamelessness and insensibility. And do not find pleasure in a rough 
forehead пог one that has, as it were, ridges and ditches in it, for all such things 
denounce villainy and faithlessness, and sometimes stupidity and madness if 
the other signs also agree. A square forehead which is of reasonable size and in 
proportion with the rest of the appearance is thought best with a view to 
‘manliness and intelligence and great-mindedness. Those who have overhanging 
foreheads are stubborn, those who have very stretched ones are without care and 
those who have wrinkled foreheads are worried.” 


Foerster replaces x's Mov 5è prvé (smooth with”) with Alav St yiya, presumably on the 
basis of Ps Pol СЕ Leiden ch. 27. 
* Or pomibly ‘thoughtful. See B21, where both meanings occur within the space of few line 
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B27, (Пері mapeióv xai. npoosinow.) llapeidic oaprsibeor ф®он!ау xai 
oivoAuyav mapeiva Aye, тйс BE dyav Аєттос какоңдаау xoi 
navoupyiav. Bdoxavo: 5t каї боо naeio обоо ai умббо бсоткоо\ 
тоу 6900ApGv. avpoyyjAa: naperai болім, ai 52 Alav paxpai eXuápuv xai 
раталобушу. 


B28, Прбоштоу тё nûv &уӨрёто) capxûšeç uiv bv einaBods xol #Ваутос 
ávBpóc, ücapxov 8t фроутотоо xai émPoUAou. pixpé St прбошта yixpár 
xai EE SN On DEN и жмес WM MES стан 
БЛ ae tmeatvear peyadonptnera xai. áveAcuBepía кой 
erne E as урн Ge SO онну 
жой eùpeiðéç тє кой дб; xal Öuprıxêv xal 
бду wal hyp, wil vk da д; Бе, бою 6 йа Ишти. 
émoiy обу máéri Foie, xarà тодто xp uo 


ioyvepovtiv. атаоро! 
poodnoo xal mapeıûv, ci piv ті omuyvaîç прообфеолу elev, paviav û 
yuplav, cl BE tnt gaxdpatic, poxdoouvny &nAoûatv. 


39. (Пері rov.) “Ora peyáda фородолу åvaíoðnror, икра š xaxoüri 


кай và Biayeyuypeva & ої 3 кай ouverol, và 54 
S5iéyAuga (xai отроүубда Абау)!" ёраб. (rà 8 orrvà xal Отбракра 
Bácxavot «al какой 

B30, (Пер\ кефал) Кефайй pixpà mávo dvaloümrov xal doóvtvov 


"конне reads vulc» instead of x's (and РРО) рыр (‘stupidity’) on the basis of 
‘Anon. Lat. 50. But see Ch & trans. n. 263. 

® Supplied by Foerster from دعم‎ 

Foenners emendation of x's залбеќос learning).‏ جر 

79. Foerster inserts voi отрорубда Maw from Ps-Pol. Cf. Anon. Lat. 47. 
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Small faces 

sal hry an tho cha ees dream agi” 
and ignorance. Magnificence and meanness and simplicity and malice are 
particularly evident on the face. There is also a troublesome face, one that is full 
of concern or childishness,” one that is smily, one that does not smile, one that 
is querulous, one that is asleep, one that is awake, and the other natural states 
appear very well. And so one must practise physiognomy according to the state 
which the face resembles. Spasms of the face and cheeks, if they are on sullen 
appearances, show madness or stupidity, if on bright appearances, lewdness. 


B29. (On the ears.) Insensible men bear large ears and malicious and villainous 
men bear small ones. Stupid men have ears which are excessively small, as if they 
have been trimmed, and perceptive and manly men have square ears which are 
of a reasonable size. Those who have scooped-out ears are good at learning and 
intelligent, whereas those who have ears that are not scooped out but are 
excessively round" are ignorant. (Those who have narrow and rather long ears 
are spiteful and malicious men.)'** 


B30. (On the head.) А very small head indicates an insensible and unintelligent 
than 


‘unmanly and very mean, and a very large head shows а man who is not good at 

тегоба who и ignorant: Men with seating beads are shameless and those 

‘tt er igh enden ober. Those th би back o ык Hed ме lt: 

«4.19 Those with hollow sides to their head are deceitful and malignant. 

үүле ШР Lal X i duty I ا‎ qoi dn ond ape 8 
thought best of all with a view to perceptiveness and great-mindedness. 


W! Foerster suggests, on the basis of Ра. Рў. that a sentence along these lines has dropped out. 
С gron. Lat. 47 and Leiden ch 29. 
with Leiden ch. 30 and Anon. Lat. 16, Foerster amends x's عدم سسرتهة‎ (‘out 
Mei ma deny cone 
Foerster reads Sut instead of tpugos (M and V: ‘courageous’, citing Leiden ch. 30. His 
reading does not seem secure 
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B31. (Пері xpotàv кай tprxGv.) Ox айтотеАӣ cic TÒ ocvoyvuyovijoa Tû 
nd Tûv уройду каї Tpıxûv отра, rv ob xarà Pvy ффМоу 
бпофјуаобан, баты; ån ToOSe roO füvouc, GXXuc тє кої iå فد‎ 
тургудан ddog Tog ûnê тду ivàv каї Zûpouç piv iv ‘Irae, 
{Воо 8t èv Opóxm xai ёо; ААаҳод SieondpGar. óc t (Eni тд) тодо 
ol pèv فون‎ тў Gpxny oîxoûvreç edurixers eioi, EavOoi, Aruxoi عند‎ xópaç, 
жойдук. доюн, орой, эдил. لوهم‎ cope) ayap, 
проубаторес, émÀci, Bupoeibeiç, SAry6fouror, Beppdfiouror, Svoyabeic, 
oi 8 فون‎ ту wtonyfipia. rAavórpiyte, одАбтриҳес̧, ptAavóg Auot, 
MmrooxeMic, ciyatî, noAuywyovtc, коофбуоон, $tügrai, xtpbaMor, 
tnixAona voripata Exovres. йоооу 8 xai yov txdtepor адтду Ёкаота 
ToóTuv Ёҳоџолу, Soy mpoorytic pOdddv'™ eimv й név Sıaoriparı 
т\єбом\ Kexwproyévor тс weonpBplas ў tig ёрктоо, rà 5è péoa 6 
rij dace yc orton ah Ler laden ie i A 
ой 8t tot xai tonépıot, xaO peonuprvitepor xai ápkmxórtpoi cow, 
атой taurûv Siapépouary. Ёҳооо yap Siagopav AiBuuv' أن‎ rà ёкра rîç 
Mpúng rà tomépia veuóutvor xai "IBfpuv oi rig thy Bbw Bddaooay 
кабђкоутес̧, кайто! duesrepor Lomípio( соту Mà oi piv Alpues, 
Ai@iopiv Sporor, ої St “IBnpes Kedrolg. óc yàp èv fpax nda, f 
шу peonuppia Enpdmn кай 8cpuórgn < ini Tò тотоу xéxparat, fj 8 
ӧрктос̧ Oypórmm Kai фиурбтүт và BE ёда xupia, кабооу voUruv 
dxavipa mMnordser, xal 706 xpéonuçg (utvoAoyfdvri xal gue Tá тє da 
xai dvOpuinoug xarà Aóyov rf oixeiaç Hp ER IS MUR IM 

„ пАйу airiov roO поклон civar”? yeyfvnraı тд толо; 
апд Guy ХОУ cig Erepa موق جع‎ катукпкёу. 


B32. (Пер) clou “EMnviK00.) Е! Sé топ тд "EXAvixdy xal амбу yivog 
2qUAG,0n KaBapdc, ойтої elow aürápmuc urydAo: dvbpec, edpdtepor, 
брдо, тту, Acuxórrpot Thy xpéav, Lav6oí, ممه‎ урал отк 
рєтріау єўтаусотёрау, окё\п áp0d, бкра edpul, кєфоййу péonv tò 
ть mepiayñ, трбҳтдоу eipwotov, тріҳара UndtavBov énaditepov 

одла npáuc, npóounov vevpáyuvov, xc(An Acmrá, pîva SpOriv, &eüaMioUs 
úypoùç xaponoûç уоруойҳ, ф@с том) Exovrac tv kaurdic: єдофдађибтатоу 
үдр návrov (rûv) LOvav Tè "ЕЛАпулкбу. 


7^ Foerster plausibly amends x's dure to ov, but cf. Ра. Ро. npooryric ФА доц. 
Otherwise it would have to be translated ‘according to how moch they are near each other or in turn 
separated by а greater distance rom the north and the south 
Foetsters emendation of x's viv on the basis of Pi-Pol- 
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B31. (On colours and hair.) The signs from colours and hair are not sufficient in 
themselves for the purposes of physiognomy, and it is not easy to judge from 
them even in terms of races who is from a particular race, especially because. 
there has been racial mixing, with Syrians spread in Italy, Africans in Thrace, and 
others elsewhere. Generally those living in the north are tall, pale, with white soft 
hair and light blue eyes, are snub-nosed, thick-legged, very large with loose flesh, 
pot-bellied, simple, spirited, with little discretion, hot-tempered, and bad at 
learning, whereas those in the south have black, curly hair, black eyes, thin legs, 
are good at learning, very sagacious, light-minded, liars, wily, and have thievish 
thoughts. And each of them have each of these traits to a greater and lesser 
‘extent, according to how much they are nearer to," or in turn separated by a 
greater distance from, the south or the north. Those who dwell in between have 
ап intermediate appearance and their signs and thoughts are a mixture. Those 
from the east and the west, according to how far south or north they are, differ 
among themselves; for those Africans"? who dwell in the far west of Africa and 
those Spaniards who reach the outer sea are different, even though they are both 
from the west. But the Africans are similar to the Ethiopians, whereas the 
Spaniards are similar to the Celts. To demonstrate this briefly, the south is 
mostly mixed with dryness and heat, while the north is mixed with moistness 
and coldness. And the other places, according to how near they are to each of 


appearances and characters accord with their own mixture, except that 
variation?" occurs because many peoples have moved and settled elsewhere. 


B32. (On the Greek appearance.) Any who have guarded the Hellenic and Ionic 
race and kept it pure are sufficiently large men, rather broad, upright, strong, 
with a rather white colour, pale, having a moderate and rather firm mixture of 
flesh, straight legs, shapely extremities, a round head of medium size, a strong 
neck, rather pale and soft hair that curls gently, a square face, thin lips, a straight. 
nose and moist, dark blue, fierce eyes with plenty of light in them; for the 
Hellenic race has the best eyes of all races. 


1% Foerster inserts ucraoyfóves «ai фб vd тє адо көй dvüpimous возд Aóyov тс 
они; крбовыс from Pr. Pol 
"®" On the basis of Ps- Pol. Foerster replaces x's той; with rod пох доқ, divan. 
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B33. (Пері урод.) AAov St ánò rav тролеАсурёмоу, عن‎ fj pèv pava 
por SeiAlav каї moAuumyaviav руде, û SE Acuk кой ómózavGoc div. 
xal орду Ayet, re Ee ME muppóv 


Be тд oya mv бороо Kai mourpónoo dv&pós iom Seiya. урой 5è 
кадр а ia ua норма anpeiov, ti ui 
ûnê убооо yeyévnrar. тӧ غة‎ рєАйүудйшроу!® xaħoúpevov хрдра бе\Абу, 


yaxrpiuapyov, Mov, dpyitov, удйооадуоу, tò t ф\оүосбіс урдра 
ose надо tips, doen 


B3. Tatra طبر‎ пері navtds (тод) oóuaroc: xarê џёрос Sé, тд отёруа 
únėpuðpa бута ёлу Ev&ov riv dpyfy ámayy£AAc, Gonep £l mc кой Tas, 
mepi Tov adxtva @réfog xal rà iv тї; кротёфов о1бобоас Exe, dc 
#ифауб Пуш xai aluaróón Exetv тйу xpóav. 


B35. l'Ipóouna arû каб" tard ёробрё alayuvrnioos Snot el BE póvaı al 
mapetal 10100761 Elev, olvógAuyac офёк, Myt. 


B36. (Пері бфбалроу xpotóv.) Пері 82 rûv àv бфдалроїс урокду cipra 
pêv fên, xal #утайба 52 боа fj ypría dnaıreî Acxðńoetai. боот дфбайуо! 
Gmogorvicoovory, tl ubv ёра блрбтпт бакай ciev, dpyidoug divar 
уж dx àv дидрто; ei 82 ёра oypórrn, olvéêhuyeç. yhauxdmme iv 

60aAucic éypuirepov, реЛамбттс AuepdrEpo yAavxá yàp Tûv dypluv. 
Gv тё nÀcio, và Bt ыра utAavóguará mac сброс. т0у 5t yAauxüv тб 
pèv Мау Aeuxdv''® §eıAév, тё 5è yoAó5ec йурхоу, тё 8t тйс, Dalai ката 
Ti дроцау буо‹оу dAxigov- тоо ye uv u£Aavos Tê piv návo uav бабу 
тє xal боеру, тд 8t Onótavéov xaprtpóv Te xai weyaAdpuyov. và yàp. 
yapyapóacovra бурата papyooivnv varmyopri, ToLODTOV үйр xai A ail 
Апе, тё Sè mopdón ёуаоҳоутіа, xuvêç yp TOOT 7016 бфбадџоїс̧ 
rexuaipou. дарё St бурата xoi GAAoxpolas ?уоута птдка dvópa xai 
9 Gnpaíva.. от{АВоуте, офболуюї ёеробіолол, olouc Dyouotv oi 

^Btc 


B37. (Пері труду.) "Ауёра одАбтрууа (пбм)!!"! беду каї xrpbaMov. 
Myt, vóv 5è 1дтріҳа dypustepov кой ávonrórepov. ёрќотп SE xóun ń Td 
шіооу тобтшу Ёҳоооа, Gonep Kai moxvórn rpuyóv бира Onpidéng xai 
фебубтт St KaKonBelas Kai &óXou onpdlov, rà 8t roóruv picov 
Enawverdv. радакаїс бё mávo 6pil rerpıxû0êaı yovarxeiov. où pv al 
mávo axinpai тріҳєс ёуаваї, امررة‎ 67706 үйр тд отри1оу' тё 5t toov xal 


' Foerster’ suggestion (along with ávaxrropoyylv, 'diturbed') for MSS dvaxerpayulvn 
(ugg CE den de жы мы ы т. 
Foerster follows Rose's suggestion at Pu ‘Art Physiogn 812*19 that «ممسش ررق فين‎ should be 
read instead of MSS cA pov Chooey pal). CE Leiden ch. 36 and Anon. Lat. 79. 
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833. (On colour.) It is dear from what has been said that a black colour reveals 
and 


and 
spirit, that a pure, very white colour tends towards unmanliness, and that if the 
whole body is red it is evidence of a deceitful and cunning man. A mixed'™ pale 
ie амил нй киы ишк ккан ek би: 
The colour known as sallow” is f, gluttonous, loquacious, irascible, 
prattling; a colour like flame is mad; that which is gently blushing is talented, 
‘good at learning and quickly moving. 


B34. These things apply to the whole body, Part by part, however, a reddish 
chest shows that anger is seething within, just as if someone has both the veins 
around the neck and those on the temples swelling so that they are obvious and 
have a blood-red colour. 


B35. Faces which are red by themselves show bashful men. If only the cheeks are 
red, say they are drunkards. 


B36. (On the colours of eyes.) The colours of the eyes have already been 
discussed. Here 1 shall just mention what 1 need to. Those eyes which are a bit 
red, if they are very hot and dry, you would not be wrong in saying that they 
жеге irascible, but if they are moist, that they were drunkards. Light blue in 
eyes is wilder, blackness is gentler; for most of the wild animals have light 
blue eyes, while you will find that the tame animals have black eyes. And of light 
blue eyes, the excessively white"? is cowardly, the bilious is wild and that similar 
10 olives in colour is strong. And of black eyes, the very black is both cowardly 
‘and deceitful, whereas that mixed with yellow із both strong and magnanimous; 
for sparkling eyes denounce wantonness, for such is the look of the goat too, and 
fiery eyes indicate shamelessness, for judge this by the eyes of a dog. Eyes which 
are pale yellow or change colour indicate а cowering and suspicious man. 
Gleaming eyes, such as birds have, are passionate. 


B37. (On hair.) Say that a man with curly hair is мету!!! cowardly and wily and 
that a man with straight hair is rather wild and mindless. The best hair is in 
between these, as also excessive thickness of hair is beastlike and baldness is 
a sign of malice and deceit. The mean of these is praiseworthy. To have very 
soft hair is womanly. Yet very hard hair is not good, for it is sign of wildness. 





У has yhourd (‘light blue’), but Foerster reads Муж on the busis of Matr.. Р-ро). Leiden 
ch, 39, CE Anon. Lat 14. 
ÀI Imerted by Foerster, presumably from Matr. and Px-Pol, 
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tv тодтоцс брістоу. péAarva xóyn BerAiav каї moAuxépbetav &үүё# АА, A 
BE yav avê kai nóAuxoc, ómoía Exuêûv кой KeAtav, dyaf(av xai 
окобтүта Kai бурібтпта, тё 52 mpduc ümótavov eic сўрабіау xai 
#рердтта xai edrexviav ouvreiver. moppórnc 8t üxpavoc xarà тд Tîk 
фо; ávioc ойк dyaðóv, ác Emi тотоу үйр ta v arav rà و70‎ Onpiuán 
кай ávaiayovra каї ф\Аокєрё!. oxfAn тетриҳырёуа névu piki mukvoîç xai 
utyákaic uopaðiav каї dypiórmra onpaiver. боо, 5 ومتخمة‎ кой unpol 
xopic àv @\Ашу ptpüv поћбтриҳёс elon, Aayveiag є0тоҳоба. үаотёра xai 
Koutóvous, xai. @ААопроо@ААохк; 


BE nûv одра Bebaoóv6m pui oreped кой ёрфдафа Boûšeç. тоо BL 
adxévos Tê npêç Th فلمو‎ šeŠanivêaı npòç &Axîk Te xai бф! 
убу. xai тод perónou BE el elç rê рќсоу EmKaToBaivor û айтп, cic BE 
та Èxatépwðev dnoxupoin, ueyaropuxiag xal df, пАйргу, 6 70100706, 
тріхес St брбо\ torûoon SeiAlag xal xaxoynyav(as uáproptc. 

боо rav dêpûuv тё itv) прӧс thy fva xér ушун, rà Sè bg bxérepa cig 
то; «poráéous upei, тобто боїу cixeğe. oi 52 офббра cuvótputc 
ёмаро(- прете yàp aroic буба. 


B38. (Пері кумђосыс̧) Пері t xıvtjoeug rác Tot, عن‎ тӧ yv айтофоіс̧ 
айт xai ámpovómov xp бнаугмдокау Kank тд npénov. боо i 
оҳпратіооолу Ёаотобҳ, каї xivoovra EmTeTnSeupévus,!? фоатоумоџбмет 
кай Todtoug. Tpimodv Bt тё yivog roóTav. oi piv үйр ceuvéomra 
перууоодолу &pxûç Kai Buvderg bv néAeı viurvor xal yápouç bvétOu, 
tviore Bt cig айтмаз каї фаәМау кой rig пєріҳоріау кої tlg 
атоуубтта tauroùç етатопода\, 81° обтир dv ápéoriv 1pómoo тобто 
voulowary ойс Orpantóouatv. Erepor 5è &рдуоутол абтду, ol lv (yàp) 
mauSıxoîç dpéoat Pourdpevor, ol Si dvbpac 14" Lauro Gonep yuvaixes 
mporadouuevor. тд 8i трітоу 150 Lom TOV ёуброумоу yv буту eort, 
wAarróvrov бі Lavroix, tic тё dvéprlov di eupüvra: faBius. кой yàp 
Вабоџа Kal Ф0ёура xal ВАёура :ووم كين‎ onouddoavres ávpóc, cinep 
Hiaiévne 40084140 ў кай áviaüricv, rayo пай уброродоУ tic Tiv Lavrüv 
ovv. Kai ҳыріс 5È тофтоо тд imnbcuóurvov aðtdiç ой ҳаАєтйс dv т; 
катаџббон. 


7 y ie бе (За جا‎ ind. Ror жый аи ah, ervey fm 
"Ату 
has placed these last тэ sentences after the one about ches in order о follow the 
guter a Mat td Pech aka happen tb he ender ia чый М. боша he 
the body (Ad. 815-18). CE Leiden cht. 44-5. 


L3 


parts of 
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‘The mean of these is also best. Black hair announces cowardice and great 
craftiness, excessively yellow and pale white hair, such as the Scythians and Celts 
have, reveals ignorance and clumsiness and wildness, and that which is gently 

points towards an aptitude for learning, gentleness, and skill in ап. 
‘Unmixed бегу hair like the flower of the pomegranate is not good, since for the 


body are very lascivious. Say that those with very hairy stomachs and chests are 
light-minded and fickle and wanton, Say that those whose chests alone have 
abundant hair are hot-tempered and courageous." To have hairy shoulders and 
backs is just like a bird; for it shows flighty and not firm thoughts"? To be hairy 
over one's whole body with stiff and abundant hair is ox-like. Reckon that to be 
hairy on the part of the neck near the head is a result of strength and 
courageousness. And ifthe hair goes down into the middle of the forehead, but 
recedes either side, such a man is full of magnanimity and strength. Hair which 
stands up straight bears witness to cowardice and mischief. Liken those whose 
brows dip down at the nose and go towards the temples at either side to swine. 
‘And those whose brows are joined together closely'"* are troublesome; for 
trouble suits them. 








B38, (On movement) Know these things about movement, that one must 
Nein scam ийсен И acre ачы Ho oj 
physiognomy om those who fashion themselves and practise their 
verc Т, тус i sine iy. soliciting 
positions of power in the city and glorious marriages, but sometimes they 
transform themselves to look thrifty and parsimonious and excessively joyful or 
sullen, through which method they think they might please those whom they 
cultivate, Others of them give themselves airs, some!" wanting to please 
boyfriends, some acting like women and enticing men to themselves. The third 
sort consists of those who are androgynous by nature, but who mould 
themselves towards the masculine. They are easily detected; for although they 
strive to imitate the walk and speech and look of a man, if they are suddenly 
frightened or even distressed, they quickly revert to their own nature. And apart 
from this one would learn without difficulty the element of practising in them. 


PM Foerster follows Schneider in vending ouvógpueg rather than y's Вообфров, (ћу 
‘bowed on the basis of Px-Arist. 812925 (cf also Ра. РЫ, and Миг}; but cf. Leiden ch 48 
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B39. Oi ракра Baivovres тгЛєотікої таутд; npdyparos, peyardvor- ol 
xpd Bat vovres dmparoi, mxpoí, Eviot 82 xal gerSuAol xal EnixAonot та 
Өт xai Жабрайа BouAcuóurvot. тадотіс 5è tv xtvjoeı ёра uiv 00067 
xai Aaynpórrrm elSoug BepydBourov, Eyeipnriiv, (00)? ёрасту É$nvev. 
al ёё voy Baívuv ü$opgro xai mniooot xal тд nûv (бо; xaðéxor 
xal auvéyoı Ёаотбу, фебы(ас xai SerAlag xal xaxounyovíag Kat 
عمام ميث‎ mors vapéye: текыңра. бра BE xıvjoeı Taxcío тйраҳос 
Ev дф8адий xai кефалйс ácragía xai ёобрата тайт” وق‎ xaxoptxrou 
xal utyaXopéxrou xai ecuxréou dv&póc. 6 52 vayo uv, pixpà 5 бойуу 
الو‎ anoles tadas vc cle бироу fear. ондап (фил; 
aironi uiv wien, Bokspelr B vol прода, e pl дуду é 
te catia, A لحان‎ feli v devvápcvóc ye Ev тойс 6501 
nepiBdénor Офаоҳемду, 100: ОВрлотӯ бута кой ónepriéavov кой uoiyióv. 


B40. Xelpag 52 xai nóSac калбу tons форд !!* те Exeıv xarà тайтду 7 
eh ees ee Ф BE بط‎ тойс Gporg Gmoxivodpevos xai бра 
mpéuç кеки uryalovoíac xal dvbpiag tb ўка. обты yap xal ыу 
Paivei. ò Sè iv vols буо; Gmoxivospevos, доб, Sè Gv xol GYauxevav 
абӨббгу, Te xal (ёпелӨйс wal) ® орот ойт yàp Balveı Tmoc. xal và 
Хота St dnd مدنو‎ ouypardy àv Sivaro. oi S mavr 19 ойрат 
Ktvodpevor óu00"7! тє xai кой” Exacrov тду peAGv dvBpóyuvol rior, 6016 
yap бутікрос yuvarxtlov. áv$póyuvot 8 кай ol xAivovres aürooe clc và 
Set (Ev) тї куйш: ol 8 cig тё فمعدمدمة‎ &токА{уоуте dvonrórtpot. 

боо 52 катахАдо\ 0966 отой, каї #укАї ооо, кблахіс ciat тодто yap 
жий б uv, rav ook vl Boag 


B41. (Парі mveduaros.) Пукоџа тё Абау ётрсрооу, Uc тубу torKévan, 
фроутістоо ávbpóc: ómoia 8t û epovric, парӣ тду SebadyOv pávðave. ci 
5t érpegig Sv imi شنم‎ dðpówç ¿mío Gonep ix moXppolog xai 
mAnppupiboc, Aóm nvi ouvéxeran. cl Sé Kai кефолђу Emxivóv ёра 
mortvei, ретауоду оке кахбу Tı špéooç ў cimiv. tàv 8t Sebopkóm 


, Koxóduyot, пауторёктат, mavroemelc. 

pad xal arîç muxvóv тє xal #Аафрду rê nveðpa iv тай, iiv 
}рлуй, беа кой dBupia èv roóroic оті. yivovrar 5è xai dvbpóyovot, 
Srav тё GMa anuria ооррарторђ. 


"но o) is supplied by Foerster from Рк. Arist. 813°9, CE Matr. and Anon, Lat. 75. 
н Foenner amends уз lori фырдаба, to tov: Форд; тє on the basis of Matr. 
"9 Foerster supplies ona on the basis of Anon. Lat. 76 tots corporis 


‘movement with uprightness and brightness of appearance shows a hot-tempered 
man who is adventurous but not!" an achiever. If a man walks quickly, looks up 
with suspicion, crouches, drags down his whole form and pulls himself in, he 
provides reliable signs of parsimony and cowardice and mischief and meanness. 
If there is а disturbance in the eyes and unsteadiness of the head and panting in 


signs contradict this. If he loiters willingly and stands in the street looking 
around with his neck held high, know that he is aggressive and arrogant and 
adulterous, 


B40. It is good to have hands and feet in synchronization with the motion’ and 
movement of the whole body. And the man who moves lightly in the 
‘shoulders and at the same time stoops gently is very great-minded and manly, 
for a lion also walks like this. The man who moves lightly in the shoulders, but 
who is upright with his neck held high, is both stubborn and disobedient"" and 
بوم‎ Pora bod we it d vox wold els жойгон ей 





bend over and lean forwards are flatterers; for dogs do this, whenever they fawn 
and wheedle. 


BAL. (On the breathing.) Excessively still breathing, so that is seems lifeless, 
belongs to a thoughtful man. What the thought is, learn from the eyes. If the 
breath, having been still, comes on all at once as if from the ebb and flow of the 
sea, he is afflicted by some grief. If he also moves his head and groans at the same 
time, it is likely that he is repenting some evil deed or word. If he does these 
things with piercing eyes, he is plotting evil things rather than repenting them. 
Smooth breathing which moves at leisure and without noise shows a man of 
sound judgement. When a man roars a little and takes large breaths, it 
denounces wildness and drunkenness. Those who pant, whose breathing makes 
it seem as if they have been running, are thoughtless, malevolent, of evil 
ambition, and indiscreet. Those whose breathing is shallow, and whose breath in 
the nose is both frequent and light, are cowardly and faint-hearted. They are also 
androgynous, whenever the other signs bear the same testimony. 


1 Foerster inserts тг; wai ов the bass of Matr. However, d. Anon. Lat 76. 
Foerster replaces уз yet, (‘shoulders’) with дуо on the basis of Mate. 
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B42. (Пері guviic.) PBéyyeoða Вард náw xai oaðpòv ёуойту xai مقن‎ 
xal yaarpuiápyv npéner: iyi) 5 xaxomyearépa BAnxoScavépa ávaatfirou. 
боон 8t ûnê fapéoç ёръбремот фбууоо ric Sv reeurûaıv, ófipra, 


8 kotħov кой Варо xai dxoymec ход, yewala oóroig тё fO wol 
peyaddvoa одтой, коош кой Stxaidtyg. боо: St ралахбу rt xal Варо 
озен bae salons volum. cl ico yp 
80 тє Kal ópví&iov ФфӨёүра lévrec pépyo xal уайуо xal perápou 
GOOG, dubevi Sk devi кой бис. уор ок} тай dviapév wol 
бпоптоу tv полу бубра onpat ve. aloe ны Servers ed 
xaxorüt ic, Ваокауо!, тўраслу @ААшу xaipovreç. офоёрду фӨёүүкоӨа! xai 
Ünócatpov бруңу xai Віау xai dvoyíav каї шоаудрыпіау onpafvet. 5 
BE xai doBevic фӨёүүсобоз dpyiag Kai SeiAias, Tax 5è GPoudiag xai 
volag отшоу. oi xaAmóc $üryyóurvor какой Kal dvónror dx imi và 
OAS, ei BE m GARO, xai фшуйу rûv سسب‎ npóc Ixacrov, бту dv ric öyoıa 
Фёүүптоп, dvapépery те xpi) xai Siaipely tlc тё óyorov flos. ol plv yàp. 
xooív, oi 5t méfíxoic, oi Bt vwy, oi Bt Tmmoic, of BE dowo, BAA 8 
тробату xai &ААо, Gioic броіау eBoyylv ápàciv. 


EiBéva: ye yv кадоо mpoorixet, dc bv кука кай фу) кай xpoı xal 
peyéBer каї рду dppovig тд #ооу тї, xpáoruc ҳрпотду óc тд той, TO 
5i tvavtiov xaxóv. 


BAS. (Пері ei&v. vüpuntiuv.) "Оро; БЕ «150 dvüpónov тобаа! 
dvayxaiov o) ndvras, GAA" боо dE idoyor “دنه‎ dnd yàp voóTuv نه‎ 
yadendv кой та ота умдокеу. 


B44. (E150, dv5príou.) El&oc ойу dv&priou plov rè nûv суна, mAcupal 
xal ápüpa návra xai тё åxpa roO ouyaroc tpputva, ботёа peyáa, kóun 
OxAnpé, койа marta Kai xoíAn, роз xoprtpoi, dponAdrar tüpéiat 
Siroma, отёруа jeyaMa xai perdgpeva, loyíov axAnpóv, oxéAn 
оарюд®п, nepi тї офороїс картеріа, nóðeç ápüpubric, ҳрдра бдутероу, 
Чура бурду yopyóv, од peydhor S$8adyoi oûšt návo dvaneneraguévot 
об py OBE póovrec, óépórc o terapévar, yérumov обте Mov oðte 
тра, $uvii dnmveorépa {ура yeyéAn, пує0ра єдотобёс. 70160706 طبر‎ 6 
edipuxos xai loxupós. 
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342. (On the voice.) To speak with a very deep and cracked voice is consistent 
vis mindless and aggresive and gotceoes man. A more dissonant, esting 
sound belongs to an insensible man. Those who start from a deep voice and end 
in a high one are melancholy complainers. To speak with a high and rough voice 
belongs to a changeable man. The man who speaks with a high and soft and 
flexible voice indicates that he is androgynous, Those who speak with a hollow 
and deep and inflexible voice have noble characters and are graced by great- 
mindedness and righteousness. Those who speak with a voice both soft and deep 
have kind thoughts. Those who screech, emitting a high and bird-like noise, are 
wanton and frivolous and think flighty thoughts. A voice which is weak and 
querulous at the same time indicates a greedy, troublesome man who is 
suspicious in everything. Those who speak through their nose are malicious, 
spiteful liars and rejoice in the sufferings of others. To speak excessively and with 
a slightly cracked voice indicates anger and violence and lawlessness and 
аот To apoak wide» Nigh med wank: voice i spa of он ead 
cowardice and to speak quickly is a sign of thoughtlessness and mindlessness. 
Those who speak with difficulty are for the most part bad and mindless. One 
must especially relate the voice to each of the animals which someone makes 
similar noises to and distinguish for him a similar character; for some make a 
noise similar to dogs, some to apes, some to an ass, some to horses, some to a 
bear, others to a sheep, and so on. 
‘And so in general one must know that in movement and speech and colour 
and size and harmony of limbs the mean is by and large the best mixture and the 
‘opposite is bad. 


B43. (On the appearances of men.) It is not necessary to indicate all the 
definitions of the appearances of men, but only those which are worth 
mentioning; for from these it is not difficult to know the rest too. 


BA. (The appearance of a manly man.) And so the appearance of a manly man 
is upright in its general carriage, strong in the flanks, all joints and the 
extremities of the body, with big bones, stiff hair, a broad and hollow belly, 
strong shoulders, the shoulder blades broad and set apart, strong chest and back, 
hard hips, fleshy legs, strength around the ankles, welljointed feet, rather bright 
in colour, a moist and fierce look, eyes neither big nor very wide open nor 
squinting, brows not stretched, a forehead neither smooth nor rough, a rather 
harsh, strong, loud voice, and stable breathing. Such is the courageous and 
strong man. 


E lan Repath 


BAS. (EÎšoç 5e1A00.) 'O Sè белд roıoûroç’ tpixes yaAoxai, rà nêv oxñpa 
&veiévov, трёулдос, paxpóç, тд ҳрдра реА «ووستر‎ 22 тё бира тарабес, 
BAégopa таҳокіупта, ёобра Oopufobec, oxéAn Armrá, бофх, paxpá, 
отёруо ёобєућ, uaxpóxeip, $uvi Муора райак. 


B46. جمقاع)‎ гофооб,) Tov 52 teo толодтоу divai xp: peyéðouç e 
йкоута, Acuxdv фпёриброу ğavêév, од návu обАоу 0088 rü&rprya, тд nûv 
одра дрӨ‹оу бута, рп реубла, và ãpêpa énodchupiva @АА Ашу, oàpt 
perpla &пай, oxéAn кай про! едтрофеїс, офора картерб, 70569 xal 
xcv ópüpa ycvvala, BáxruXo: ómoAoi икс ӧмотдтес̧ @ААўАшу, 
прбошта од mávu oapmóðn обёё piv Acmrá, бфдалуой бурої tüAaunric 
xaponoí, тё iv aris fjBoc уғупдбс. 


347. (EÎšoç åvaoðirov.) Tov t dvaiomrov rouoûrov civar npénev 
дат Load egg pter agus S Om 
i. крб ооуёс5срёуа, xAribac ооџпефокиіас, tpdxnhov xoAofóv 

heir m i apa mapriác сарюдбелс, pénmov отроүублоу, Bħéppa 


BAS. (Flog dvacyóvroo.) ‘Avaioquvrov è ávépa обты урй negoxivan- 
ó$00Àgol åvemuypévot BAégapa dvamemeroouéva nazéa, 
таўдто, подбор, drriov ддм, du тему Lauróv, mappa rjv дробу, 
Thy guviiy бубу. 


B49. (ElS0¢ кооџќоо.) 'O è xéoyıoç Вард eGEyyrra:, Врабо alvei, Tà 
ВА фара клм plouc, обтє uvexûç обтє Bid ypóvoo, xaponêç ой Aaunpóv, 
бүрду 8 ópàv, tpuBryatos отбтдка toriv. 


B50. (Е15о, eBipou.) Enucia дио: pérunov capxûšeç Asov убарадду 
xai тб rûv npóounov оаркшбёатероу, т «150$ Отупћбу, öġðaňpoi уро. 
tüXayncic, o) беборкбтис̧, кїтє ayoAaía, фшуй Ania. 


B51. (Еїбос dviopoo.) Прбоштоу åviapoð loxvév, uévumov фоообу, ббро; 
Ancorpapyévan, BMeopa évrerapéva, kiveto 5È Gonep ol Onfpivot. 


1 Foerster writes ul apo for уз jurhavórpouv, but it ia hard to see why he does not favour 
WOE ypupor, given that be reads it in Ad. B33, where itis a sign of cowardice. Cf Leiden ch. 54. 
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BAS. (The appearance of a cowardly man.) The cowardly man is as follows. He 
عمط‎ soft hair, his whole appearance is relaxed, his neck long, his colour pale like 
honey," his look disturbed, his eyelids quick-moving, bis breathing noisy, 
his legs thin, his loins large, his chest weak, his hands large, and his voice clear 
and soft. 


B46. (The appearance ofa talented man.) The talented man should be as follows. 
He is of good size, he is white, reddish, and yellow, his hair is neither very curly 
nor straight, his whole body is upright, his limbs are long, his joints are loose, his 
flesh moderate and soft, his legs and thighs fat, his ankles strong, the joints of his 
hands and feet are good, his fingers are soft and long and separated from each 
other, his face is not very fleshy nor very thin, his eyes are moist and shining and 
dark blue, and their character is joyful. 


B47, (The appearance of an insensible man.) The insensible man should be as 
follows. He is very white, or very black.” fleshy, pot-bellied, thick-legged, his 
joints are small and fixed together, his collar-bones are joined, his neck is short 
and thick, his extremities imperfect, his cheeks fleshy, his forehead round, and 
his look is dull and blinkered. 


BAS. (The appearance of a shameless man.) A shameless man must be as follows 
by nature. His eyes are wide-open and bright, his eyelids are open and thick, his 
feet are thick, his nose is thick, he looks straight at you, he stretches himself 
upwards, his colour is ruddy, and his voice is high. 


349. (On the appearance of an orderly man.) The orderly man speaks with 
а deep voice, walks slowly, moves his eyelids moderately, that is neither 
continuously nor occasionally, with dark blue eyes, a look not bright but moist, 
and he is full of blushing. 


B50. (The appearance of a cheerful man.) These are the signs of a cheerful man. 
His forehead is fleshy, smooth, and flat and his whole face is rather fleshy, his 
appearance is drowsy, his eyes are moist and bright, not piercing, his movement 
is leisurely and his voice is kind. 


B51. (The appearance of a troublesome man.) The face of a troublesome man. 
is lean, his forehead is wrinkled, his brows are turned back, his eyelids are taut, 
and he moves like those who are purged violently. 


P Foerster inserts À pava wy, presumably from Matr. and Ра. Ро). 
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B52. (Eiðoç dvõpoyúvov.)!™ О 8t åvöpóyuvoç Oypóv BA£nt: xal ітарбу, 
кой Sovetrax vá бурата каї meprtpéxer, pénamov от} xal napeiág, al 
Ффрӧєс (00)"* pévoun ката урау, трёүдо; кёюдито, бофіс ок 
apd, маз, névia rà pn, vol imdpiorn, Marios ton, 
yovóxporoc, xeupüv фора\ Ömma, птєрїрА#тєї Ёаотбу, фшуй 327713 
tmıxAéçouoa Avyopà axodaia néw. 


353. (Elo тихроб,) Пикрду t бъбра xpi oronpévon, naypov ivan, 
pay) xai &лрду BAéneıv, u£romov poooody,'* eüfyyroüm афобрбу, 
تر‎ з عدمكير‎ ошүкротйу й ávepiBew полАбкіс, nóðaç 
 mprioor rv. 


B54. (EÎšoç npáou.) 'O 5è mpáoc 25е néguxe xaprepûç тё nûv oç, 
tÜcopxo, copi Фурд райбакб, toç péis oppuerpoc, TÒ [Ибра 
P fipabuxivnroc, axoAaía uvi paXaxri, vàv piyàv ò пєрібророс̧ 
Opioxuv. 


B55. (Flog ripuvoc.) 'O 5t рыу xai nadipBoudog "à dpi тоо 
ó46oXpoX, Aayopa tréma, тӧ Вю Ûnéxoppov, фшуйу üerpévnv, 
Baivévo сботрофоу xal xıveioêu návrm càpidyuc. 


B56. (El5oc $iAapyópou.) Tóv 82 eiMpyupov ёуёра то‹бубе civar Abyc* 
MixpoytAf, рнк wixpompdounov, TaxuféSiorov, ёукекофбта, 
тауофәуоу, öußónv, Thy уройу ónogotviocovra. 


B57. (Flboc $ioriüfou.) Аас буйр Opiélv Ourevtoı реЛаіусцс, Sooriav 
Thy Omivay Exuv, xporáéouc Saoric, ӧрра Amapóv xai oriABov xai 
ёрарбоооу. б толобтос SAKES, фАорҳлоттс, eAotwos. 


B58. (Пері ^pépou xai áypíou. livdexovrms Bt xal puponóvnpoi" 


moxonv elon, dc юке pêv бА фос та elm txarépuv, буш, 8t và uv 
TOv йџёршу ioriv едтдикфтера, тё 5 vOv бурішу vpayórtpa xai 
oxaiórepa xai rapayoSéorepa óc тё odd, бпер Gv tmoxéyaio yóMora. 


f See ch. 7 п. fo Leder redistribution of material la Ad. 852-4, 
© Foerster inserts où with Schoeider 
fe fecus (a) i he i НА 
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B52. (The appearance of an androgynous тап. )'?* The androgynous man has a 
moist and reckless look, his eyes dart and run about, he draws in his forehead 
and cheeks, his brows do not™ stay in one place, his neck is curved, his loins are 
not still, all his limbs move, and he leaps and is a person of tripping gait, he is 
knock-kneed, he carries his hands palms up, he gazes about himself and his voice 
is thin, shrill-sounding, and very laid-back. 


B53. (The appearance of a bitter man.) The bitter man should grin, be rather 
pale, have a harsh and dry look, wrinkle"* his forehead, speak vehemently, pant, 
clap or rub his hands often, and dash his feet. 


B54. (The appearance of a mild man.) The mild man is as follows. His whole 
appearance is strong, he has plenty of moist, soft flesh, his limbs are in 
proportion, his look is stable, he moves slowly, his voice is soft and leisurely, and 
the fringe of his hair leaps upwards. 


B55, (The appearance of а dissembler.) The dissembler or untrustworthy man 
has hollows around his eyes, his look is rather elegant, his voice is relaxed, he 
should walk nimbly and move rhythmically in every respect. 


B56. (The appearance of a man who is fond of money.) Say that the man who is 
fond of money is as follows. He has small limbs, small eyes, a small face, he walks 
quickly, he stoops, he speaks quickly, he shouts with a high voice, and is a 
slightly purple colour. 


B57. (The appearance of a man who is fond of gambling.) A man with shaggy 
straight black hair, a shaggy beard, shaggy temples, and a shining, gleaming and 
sparkling look, is fond of gambling, of dancing and of wine. 


B58. (On the gentle and wild appearance.) Those who are wickedly stupid! are 
recognized because they have mixed signs of stupidity and wickedness. Some 
have the normal signs of stupidity but have become more difficult and more 
wild."* And so they are accordingly wickedly stupid, just as of all those beasts 
which belong to one species, some are tame and some are wild; for you will 
know by examining each of these individually that the appearances of each are 
similar to one other, but nevertheless the appearances of those which are tame 
are better-natured, while the appearances of those which are wild are largely 
harsher and more awkward and more disturbed. You could observe this and all 


"The word puapondvnpog occur only in Ad. CL Anon. Lat. 104-5 on the тиу stupid" 
many podere; unknown ebewhere). See Ch. 3 n. 307 

"Following Foeniers suggestion that Matt's зеро & và the yapi apria Provo và 
aûrû xal датдтирол ко, dypiitrpon Renofqeron, vel sim. has falen out of he tert. CE Anon. 
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tni. aîyûv бурішу xai mpofárev кої Inmuv кой бушу xai боа тоодта: 
toixdra yàp Toç €T5eotv ӧрыс̧ rà pêv йрера (прабтера xai Aciórepa) '** 
xai rmárepa, тё 8t áypia ixail rpayórepa xai axAnpórepa xai офоёрбтера. 
кой &npórepa, xai тё ўе ov aüràv тої;  5солу dxohoubet. 


B59. Kai ini dvüpunuv тоѓмоу обты xpi Stapriv. тд yap Simdodv тобто 
тє Ifo Kai Ev dvüpdmoic фо{уета! ка? }хоота TOV onpeíuv. Bikatot 
lieder سي امس‎ oi uiv éypuirepa và Aen 
lyoocw, ol &t WurpóTtpa кой adgpoves dyoiug xol dvBprioi. тд 5 
оро) iv aque ogi Wal мүн و‎ TE tM D 
Saiptriov. oro 55 xai eni Sbyxiag xai ёхолаоїос Рукі, wal iv тобто, 
YAP 7016 anpiciorg TO aŭroiç обол Tò fiurpóv t кої ãypiov npoonteuxóc 
Thy ШУ dypuripav Sua, tiv & smurípav Beixvuor xai tv 6 
dvbpoyóvoic ol piv dypiot, Értpot 52 1180001 lai, каї voóruv adrav ойк 
X ту тё отра GAA" fi pévoıç oç £ipnxa 5aipetrat. 


B60. (E1505 puponovipov.) "Оотер xoi 100 puponovipou vcravóüpis fy 
кефал отсуй Akh, ra Отерргуѓт EmxtxAaopíva, axiv кої Tpármog 
окАпрб,! (крбтафо! orpoyyuAot улафорої, рётитоу откуду траду,)!: 

балро Enpol охбтон крої койон Omoppéovrtg ётєме1с, порсої 
отсуой empriktic, yéverov paxpóv, отбуа öðupov mepiyinxes dxiriorov, 
à Steoxroyéva Tû прбоыта фаїукобон, кортбс̧, проуботыр, NaXVOKEAtic, 
1086 ol xeıpûv dpüpa (перциђкт) 2 тоуба xai oxanpé, Отддйшров, 
اقيق مشم‎ ботер it, дтуоо кой xparndAng, éuvi Бушту, pıxpd Opaoria. 


B61. (Enidoyos,) Toora баа cipytar кодалар tv ypagdic dypóoie уроци 
pêv Tino dvbpàv cixaopévor cloí: rà BE поа xai mavrobanó rión 
бубрйтыу ix тду noňðv Tv xaê’ ixoorov рёро; övruv апрсішу тойс, 
yîğeıv ajràv xal тойс Suváutoiv 8ААоц vt npòç о neı@épevéç тє xal 
émoróv текраїроо. 


н Foerster iners npoótpa кай Neérepe бот Matr. aod Р-Р. 

27 Foerster argues thut, on the basis of Matr. and Ра. Р, кой мдлрбтүп на район} «al 
учма vai пробит (rel s, Pus fallen out and harder and somas and competition and 
milde. 
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such things particularly in the case of wild goats and sheep and horses and asses; 
for although they are similar in appearance, nevertheless the tame ones are 
‘milder and smoother" and meeker, while the wild ones are rougher and harder 
and more violent and drier, and so their characters follow their appearances. 


В59, And in the case of men you must make a similar distinction; for this 
twofold appearance is also seen among men in each of the signs; for just people 
tne recon fom the sone (et o sigas, but sone herve wilder cero and 
‘some quieter ones. And similarly for moral and for manly people. The difference 
in the signs must be distinguished by harshness and smoothness? and both 
moistness and dryness. This also applies to wrongdoing and intemperance; for in 
these too the signs are the same and the quiet and the wild nature show the 
‘gentler or the wilder wrongdoing. And among those who are androgynous, some 

are wild, others are docile, and their signs are distinguished only by what 1 have 
mentioned. 





B60. (The а Vies жий э). м и Мы! of d xn 
whois ا‎ stupid" {== مھ‎ эйн ol cowed at hay 

dais Ha ere an Soc كالح‎ op سطس‎ Wh West nod decken Red d. 
temples are round and hollow, his forehead is narrow and rough,” his eyes are 
dry, dull, small, hollow, watery, and staring, his cheeks are narrow and long, his 
chin is large, his mouth is open, very long, and gaping so that his face appears to 
be split, he is hunched, pot-bellied, thick-legged, with very long," thick, hard 
joints in his hands and feet, he is rather pale, baggy-eyed as if from sleep or a 
hangover, and his voice is small, bold, and bleating. 


м1. (Bplogu) These things wich have bern said in colore ravage 
were, are the types of men represented in writing alone. You must judge the 
many and manifold appearances of men from the many signs which occur in 
each part, relying on their combinations and significations in some cases and 
distrusting them in others. 


PP. Foerster writes ox npás on the basis of Anon. Lat. 105. y has evpoyyólos (round), as has 
ра. 


® Foerster inserts крдтофо! crpoypilor yAogupo, рё тато artvóv рау. adapting Px-Pol. 
1 Foerster inserts тирик from Px-Pol. 
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1. THE AUTHOR AND HIS РАТЕ! 


We have not even a name for the author (Anonymus Latinus: Anon. Lat.) of the 
Latin treatise, which makes dating it more difficult than it might otherwise 
have been." In the older manuscripts (for which see Section Ш) the book is 
entitled merely Physiognomonia (L) or liber Phisiognomoniae (B); in the more 
recent manuscripts it is falsely ascribed to Loxus, Aristotle, or Palemon (sic see 
below), apparently on the basis of its first words: ‘I had at hand the books of 
three authors who have written on physiognomy, Loxus the physician, Aristotle 
the philosopher, and Polemon the orator ...’ (1). An opinion once popular 
among scholars, but now not generally held, was that it was written by Apuleius, 
the author most famous for his novel the Metamorphoses. However, the 
ascriptions are of questionable value at best; and the enthusiasm for 
physiognomy which we see in Apuleius’ genuine writings* is not so great as to 
point to his authorship, or, for that matter, any greater than that found in other 
authors) Moreover, Anon. Lat's attitude to translating, or rather not 
translating, certain Greek words— Of course, where 1 have found the translation 
ог interpretation difficult, 1 have used the Greek names and words themselves’ 
(1; see Section IV)*—is in opposition to what Apuleius says at Apol. 38: ‘Here 
you will notice not only lesser known facts, but also words not used before even 
by the Romans and, as far as 1 know, non-existent to this day. Through my own 
effort and study 1 have derived these names from the Greek in such manner 


\ In what follows, especially sections LIU, Lam indebted to Foerster (1893), |, pp. cech, and. 
Andrè (1981) 24-47, who himself relics homily on Foerster. 

® All that can be said with anything approaching certainly is that, We Ad, he was a pagane 
nen ab iniuria hominum vel deorum hi scat abstmebunt (these eyes will not abitain fom injury 
to men or the gods’, 27). 

Э Ex tribus anctortbus quorum libros prae mamu haku, Lons medic, ratones philsophi,Palemenis 
deslamatori, qui de phoyiognamoma wriperunt 

jeg Met 2. 2.10.2. 

Э See eg, Foerster (1893) li. 233-352 for a collection of excerpts which show an interest ia 
Physiognoeny from an extremely wide range of authors 

зате ubi diffs mi translate vel wieypeetuno hat Graeca ipia nomena e verbs ропа, 
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that they are coined by а Latin mint.” Nor are the vocabulary and style 
recognizable from Apuleius’ extant works. 
А due to the date can be gleaned from a phrase repeated several times more 
ог less verbatim (27, 31, 40, 105), that Polemon wrote about examples of 
he saw in men sui temporis (‘of his own time’). This implies that 
Polemon's time (c. 88-145) was earlier than Anon. Lat.'s, and probably by some 
distance. This too counts against Apuleius (c. 125-2) being the author, Another 
factor is that, with one exception,” the manuscripts do not even contain the 


of Polemon had altered it, or even that an early copyist of Anon. Lat. thought 

to а more familiar one, At any rate it 
seems that Anon. Lat. probably did not know Polemon's real name.” Allied 
to these points, many factors of style and vocabulary point to a date certainly 
beyond the middie of the third century ap and more probably somewhere near. 
the end of the fourth (see below). 


П. THE WORK 


‘Anon. Lat. says in his first chapter (quoted above) that he used three authors— 
Loxus, Aristotle, and Polemon. However, it із clear that by far his greatest debt is 
to Polemon, from whom he seems more or less to have translated the larger part 
of his work. For almost everything about signs from the head (16) to colours 


comes 
only the beginning survives (133). Unfortunately the rest of this chapter, along 
with the end of work, is lost. There are a few things derived from Ps.-Aristotle, 
which, marked with his name (48, 55, 72) have been mixed in with or added 
to the Polemonian signs. The signs described in 83-8 are explicitly taken from 
Ps-Aristotle, and the appearances which follow the Polemonian ones—from the 
shameless to the strong of memory (106-14)—derive ultimately from the same 
source, From Loxus come the relation of the blood to the soul (2, 20), the lower, 
protruding lip (48), the signs appended to the Polemonian ones (81-2), ani 
phsyiognomy (118-31), and the note on prophetic physiognomy (133) 
tempting to attribute everything else, which cannot be found in the Leiden 





Т ammadveries vum rer cogat raran, tum nomina erram Romans imitata vt i hodiernum, quod 

tum. infecta, et tamen отла labore veo v stud ia de Gram prever. wt samen Latina monet 
percussa sint tram. V. Hunink, from Harrison (2001). 

‘PTT A hat Paleman in shout mest be noted hat the ame MS hat Plame atin the 


same chapter. 

2 As Apuleius surely would have done. 

"9 Polemo's name is cited 20 times by Anon. Lat. Although Aristotle is mentioned 18 times by 
name. 12 of those mentions occur in 80-9, where he s the principal source. Lotus п mentioned 9 
times 
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Polemon and Ad. or Ps.-Aristotle, to Loxus, but it must be borne in mind 





in addition to being another witness to Polemon's work, is important as the sole 
surviving evidence for Loxus. 

Anon. Lat. was not over-careful in the composition of his work, or perhaps 
did not revise it; for instance he takes the shameless, orderly, and gentle 

(94, 95, 100) from Polemon, but adds supplements from 
Ps.-Aristotle (106, 107, 109), albeit that the first two occur under different 
designations in their respective places. There is no explicit contrast between how 
the two sources describe the two sets of appearances, even though there are one 
ог two disconsonant details, so Anon. Lat. has done this either inadvertently or 
through a lack of desire to amalgamate his sources thoroughly. " To take another 
potential example of a lack of revision, he does not simply relate what he finds 
on hair in Polemon, but says: ‘As to varieties of hair the following distinction 
was made above: curly hair shows a timid man; straight hair a wild man’ (73). 
He is referring to what he said on hair in ch. 14, but forgets that he was using 
Loxus there, who did not in fact make the distinction he is describing (only the 
first half of this difference is mentioned). 

‘Anon. Lat.'s treatise also contains mistakes, which are most easily spotted in 
the case of his use of Polemon rather than his other sources, because Loxus does 
not survive and we cannot be sure what state the Ps -Aristotle he used was in. 
"Th osm els у bad dinon they of Pole almi nt 
an Arabic translation and the epitome by Ad. Nevertheless at certain points 
either Anon. Lat. was using a defective copy,'* ог he himself made mistakes in 
his reading of iL? In comparison with the surviving models he shows an 
‘enthusiasm for exaggeration, for instance adding admodum, satis, aliquanto, 
nimium to positive adjectives, multo to comparative adjectives, and using 
comparatives or even superlatives instead of positives. He very often uses two 
words to represent one Greek word, especially when it allows him to deploy 
alliteration, although, as André points out," this is not unique to him. One 
other point to make is that Anon. Lat.'s Latin is correct and not without stylistic 
merit in places, and so does not belong to the rather crude translationese of 


\ CE Foerster (1899) i, p. скай, where he attributes а large pari of chs. 2-12 and the epilogue 
(132), along with chu, 13-15, 115 to Lomas, and André (1981) 26 In fact й seems reasonable to 
suppose that chs. [3-15 are derived from Loxue— eee С. Вору Stones (pp. 58-64) but cha 3-11 are 
‘not fo distant from parts of the Leiden Polemon and Ad. 

5, C d nd P9, тат би рин м» Anon, Lats went of hi acs spent 

De capillorum varietate haec supers quidem бето facta сч. quad cups mulum лепа. 

duod dieti ferum. 

Хе Which may have had Polemon's name a "Palemo' for instance. 

9 On how far correction is required. or even desirable, see Section Ul. 

1" André (1981) 36. 
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some of the late Latin medical texts, but instead finds parallels ín fourth-century 
writers like Theodorus Priscianus and Pelagonius.” 
Ш. THE TEXT 
There are fifteen surviving manuscripts, dating from the twelfth to the fifteenth 


centuries, of which eight are of no use in determining the text, through 
being partially epitomized, corrupt, lacunose, or badly copied. The remaining 


seven are: 
‘Sig Оше (отму) Сонны штату information 
n m pm Lidge, Bibliothique de l'Univers 77 
0 m 124, os Suunbibhothek гы Berlin — PrevBucher 
Kubrbesti Lat. qu. 198 
^ 1-24.49, 51-133 Oxford, Bodician Library, MS Ashmole 399 
3 10 British Library, Cotton Galba E. IV 
1 1I e Universitat und 
Erfer/Gotha, Amplon. 2378 
s D m British Library, Sloane 3469 
н D se British Library, Harley 3969 


‘A non-extant manuscript, Mo, should also be added, known to us from the 
editio princeps which depends on it, made by Du Moulin in 1549. This editor 
said he would leave any mistakes he found so as not to distort the author's 
‘meaning: from the large number of faults which remain it seems very probable 
he stood by his promise and showed everything as he found it in his manuscript, 
with a few orthographic exceptions. This manuscript, for the reason that it seems 
to have contained many readings peculiar to it, cannot be identical with any 


the text, for this is how they relate to each other according to Foerster: there was 
эп archetype, о, from which two copies were made. The first, s, was copied very 
carefully, while the second, x, was corrected and changed with considerable 
abandon. Both these copies are now lost, but they are recoverable from 
manuscripts which descend from them. From s come L and t (lost). From t 
come Mo and u (lost), which was the common source of B and A. From x come 
C and y (lost); from y come E and z (lost), which was the common source of S 
and H. 


The x family is very corrupt, but since in the s family the copies of t come 
to us mutilated, and the scribe tampered with and changed several things in L, 


1" See eg Adams (19954) eg on vasa as thick [index x), André (1991) 87 مه‎ melaphremum, 
and in general Langslow (2000). 
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it nevertheless has its own authority; for example, it preserves a different order 
of the parts of the body from s, and at places it alone has readings which are 
supported by the Leiden Polemon. In this family it should be noted that: S is 
better than H; there are writings in a second hand in the margin of E (e) which 
were taken from another manuscript, but they are largely of no value and at 
some distance from the readings of the other manuscripts; C frequently agrees 
with s, which means that the scribe of the lost copy y made mistakes or what he 
thought were corrections; and there are readings which a second correcting 
hand (c) made in C from E and e. 

As to the s family, A is not as reliable as B; Mo reproduced t much more 
faithfully than u did; and Mo not only very often agrees with L against u, but 
also in places shows a genuine reading with x, because L is corrupt or only 
retains one or other reading from two in the archetype."* And so since the scribe 
of Mo did the very important thing of making his copy of t as diligently as 
possible, it alone retains the genuine reading, not only in the last fifty-three 
chapters, which are missing in x, but also in that part of the work which survives. 
in the manuscripts of the x family. This is especially true when it comes to those 
Greek terms which Anon. Lat. has left untranslated in his text (on which see 
Section IV). Therefore this manuscript, since not even the scribe of L could resist 
tampering, is the most important. It is accordingly a pity that Mo does not have 
the whole text, but like all the other manuscripts lacks the end, a fact that shows 





contracted faults in individual words, which makes emendation necessary, a task 
from which Foerster and André have not shied away. 

Foerster in particular, as will be clear from the notes to the translation, was 
а relatively interventionist editor, although it should be noted that he retains 
numerous medieval spellings. There was a reasonable amount of editing for 
him to do—for example the manuscripts contain many transpositions of words 
and phrases—and | have not noted at each and every stage from which variants 
he could choose. On the other hand I have noted the points at which Foerster, 
in defiance of the manuscript tradition, either inserts or deletes, or suggests 
inserting or deleting, a word or phrase on the basis of Ad. and/or the Leiden 
Polemon, or where he proposes his own reading or follows that of another 
editor. Much of what he does seems sensible, and my notes should enable 
the reader to judge whether or not his interventions enhance the text justifiably. 
Ata small number of points, indicated in the notes, I have followed André's text 
rather than Foerster's (in general the divergences are not especially numerous or 
significant), and at others (2, 48, 84, 112) I have made proposals or suggestions 
of my own. 


P Several places, at which the reading of the x family (with the particle vl added) is found above 
the reading of the text in L. prove that the archetype had such double readings. 
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IV. THE TRANSLATION 


As with Ad., I have endeavoured, where the constructions of the original allow, 
to be as accurate and literal as possible in my translation of this text. This means 
tha i je ки sles м pts might be but he old be шыш ма 
reflection of the original, which in places is little more than a repetitive list 
‘of parts or signs. | have tried to translate individual words consistently 
throughout, even where one Latin word represents at different points a variety 
of Greek words."” For instance, I have mostly rendered animus character’, even 
though ‘mind’ is the more usual English translation, since “character” is what we 
find most frequently in Ad. At any rate, the following clause indicates that 
‘animus must be rendered different from mens iocundum animum et mansuetum 
serine tidem indicon (81) vil йене a Jovial und geste دصت‎ 
and a timid mind Similarly 1 have translated crus ‘shank’ where it is 
distinguished from the thigh or itis explicit or clear that it is that which is being 
referred 10,29 but elsewhere "leg 

пее sor i анод» Net Ali Ta un Mil d doe od 
he may have made mistakes or decided to adapt his models. It is therefore 
important to translate what he wrote, not what he was translating, and so be true 
to his text rather than its sources, unless, of course, the text is faulty or his 
mistake is easily identifiable. One area in which there isles of a problem is 
Anon. Lat.'s reluctance to translate Greek words which he found difficult? or 
for which he presumably could find no suitable Latin equivalent. 1 have retained 
these words in Greek and translated them in parentheses where necessary." 


1 See André 37, where he discuss the examples animosus and (indo, 

» Ch. 69, 71, 72, 86, 87, 58, 92 

7?! Cha. 40, 45, 73, 90. 91,99, 105, 112, 19, 125, 126.131. 

H See above, p. 549, 

For example where Anon. Lat. does not explain the term himselk. i, on the other hand, a word 
is repeated several times in succession 1 have only supplied a translation at the fint instance. 


INCERTI AVCTORIS 
PHYSIOGNOMONIA 


INCERTI AVCTORIS 
PHYSIOGNOMONIA 


1, Ec tribus auctoribus quorum bro prae manu habui, Loni medici, Aristotelis 
philosophi Patemonis дийип qui de physiogaomonia scripserunt, ea elegi 

primam institutionem huius rei pertinent et quae facilius intelliguntur. 
sane ubi difficilis mihi translatio vel interpretatio fuit, Graeca ipsa nomina et 
verba posui. 


1. Primo igitur constituendum est, quid physiognomonia profiteatur. 
«profitetur itaque ex qualitate corporis qualitatem se animi considerare 
atque perspicere. et Loxus quidem sanguinem animae’ habitaculum esse consti- 
tub, corpos илем ораса portus ыш quas sigan dent, pro Мое vd inertia 
sanguinis et prout tenuis seu crassus magis fuerit vel cum liberos habuerit ac 
directos meatus vel cum perversos et angustos, dare signa diversa. ceteri autem 
tam figuratricem corporis animam esse arbitrantur, * quisquis cun 
animam speciem mutuari, sicuti humor constitutus in vasculo qui 

ido mutuatur et sicut spiritus infasus in ftum vel in ibam vel i tuum. 
пат cum uniformis sit spiritus, diversum tamen sonat tuba, fistula, tibia." 


3. Prima igitur divisio observationis huius atque discretio ea est, ut alterum 
masculinum genus sit, alterum femininum. quod non ea ratione accipiendum 
est, qua naturaliter sexus et genera discreta sunt, sed ut plerumque etiam in 





‘omnia, ea tamen quae viam pandere’ considerationis huiusce possint. nam 
sicut in studio litterarum, cum sint viginti quattuor elementa secundum Graecos 


Note The tex of Anonymus Latinus is lightly adapted from Foerster (1893) ûl 3-145. 


\ anima (soul) occurs only in this chapter, in ch. 12, where окы theory is mentioned again, and 
in ch. 10, where the importance of the eyes a a sign i explained by the assertion that through them 
the soul can be seen: cf. Ad. МА. 

2 Foerster adds per ouymótice (‘through sympathy’) from Molinius, but this seems merely to be 
a (correct) gloss on the mutual relationship between the appearances of the body and soul which is 
being described here. Note: all Greek terms in Anon. Lat. are from the (lost) MS wed by Molinius for 
his aiti princeps, or are corrected from his record of what the MS offered. 


ANONYMUS LATINUS, 
BOOK OF PHYSIOGNOMY 


1, 1 had at hand the books of three authors who have written on physiognomy, 
Loxus the physician, Aristotle the philosopher, and Polemon the orator, and 1 
have chosen those parts which pertain to the main principles of the subject and 
which can be understood fairly easily. Of course, where I have found the 
тарифаа or Interpret cific, I bave used би Greek: mama and worde 
Г 





2. And so at first it needs to be established what physiognomy promises: it 
promises that it examines and perceives the quality of the mind from the quality 
of the body. Loxus, for example, established that the blood is the dwelling-place 
of the soul, and moreover that the whole body and the parts of it which give 
signs give different signs according to the liveliness or inertia of the blood and 
Whether ii thinner or thicker of according to when it has fee and direct or 
crooked and narrow channels. But others think that just as the soul is the shaper 
of the body. so the soul derives its appearance from the quality of the body, just 
like liquid in a small vessel which derives its appearance from the vessel and just 
Ша ale breathed into pipe, aulos, or trampet: for Ао the breath is 
uniform, a trumpet, pipe, and aulos make different sounds. 


3. The primary division and distinction in this type of observation is the 


may be detected even in the feminine and the feminine in the. Next, 
what we call masculine, the physi ists call óporvixóv, and what we call 
feminine, they call * And so in the first 

character and on the other hand the feminine character need to be established; 


then the signs of both sorts of body need to be pointed out, if not ай, then those 
which might be able to open up’ the way for this examination; for just as in the 
study of the alphabet where, according to the Greeks, there are twenty-four 

> See George Boys-Stones, pp. 62-3, for a different interpretation of this passage. 

* Foerster inserts this sentence from B and Motinius. 

Foerster replaces the MSS’ dare (to give’) with pandere on the basis of panditur five lines later. 
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quibus omnis vox et omnis sermo comprehenditur, ita et in physiognomonia 
propositis elementis latissima observationis huius via panditur. nam et si syllabas 
‘omnes in prima aetate didicimus, concepta vi syllabarum, prout quisque sermo 
provenerit, mox literarum ex quibus constat ordinem pervidemus. 

4^ Masculinus animus est vehemens, ad impetum facilis, odii immemor, 
liberalis, apertus, qui hebetari et circumveniri ingenio atque arte non possit, 
ل‎ pe مس‎ sudo, жеринин. биий aime ай BEN ad 
iracundiam pronus, tenax odii idem immisericors atque invidus, laboris 
impatiens, docilis, subdolus, amarus, praeceps, timidus. 


5. Veniamus ad indicis corporis masculini. caput grande, capillus crassior, 





carne contectum, solido et" spisso corpore, ossibus quae sunt sub ilibus, quae a 
Graecis Loxia dicuntur, siccioribus et solidis. item masculinum corpus forte et 
tolerans laborum est, vocis solidae, aliquanto raucioris, interdum gravis 
tanquam ex abdito et concavo resonantis, ut est leonum, spiritus densior, 
multum aéris concipiens ac referens, passibus longis, motus corporis, cum 
tranquillus est animus, tardior est, cuius minor sit pars inferior ab umbilico 
quam est a summo capite ad umbilicum. 


6. Veniamus ad indicia corporis feminini. caput breve, capillus niger vel a rubeo 


exilior longior, color candidus vel cum pallore nigrior, quem Graeci 
Graeci. vel 
uréyyNspov vocant, pupillae, quas бос سس‎ 


facilis, incessus decens, brevibus passibus et acceleratis. 


* Note equivalents in Ad. are for guidance only, since Anon. Lat. frequently rewrites and reorders 
the material he found in Polemon. 
7 planek f. Ch. 10, p. 492. 
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elementary letters of which all sounds and speech are comprised, so in 


each 
we discern the order of the letters which it consists of. 
4 (= B2).* The masculine character is forceful, impetuous, forgetful of hatred, 


enduring hard work, teachable, bitter, rash, and timid. 
5. Let us come to the signs of the masculine body. The head is large, the hair 
rather thick, red or black with red, straight, moderately wavy, the colour is red, 


sunken, threatening, somewhat 
bae), or light blue?” The neck should be of moderate thickness, 

extended, the top of the head rather upright, the shoulder-blades huge, the 
shoulders and upper parts of the body to the navel rather broad, the lower parts 
rather drawn in with decreasing width. He should be muscular, with big bones, 
the knuckles and joints at the ends of the feet and hands solid, yet not stiff, but 


excessively covered in flesh, a hard and" compact body, with the bones which are 
Et i ма lc iro hs) te Ges ter ry and 


the top of the head to the navel. 

(= B2 
from the knees to the ends ofthe feet И is more dram in the ende of the hands 
and feet are slender and elegantly delineated, the soles are hollow and hi 


$ Foerster prefers A's solido et, comparing ch. 64 other MSS have solide or nothing. 
* бос is not found in any of the extant uw 





genere sinistrae pertes magie infirmitatem conciplont ac viia, dextrae vero in 
genere feminino. 


В. Iuxta hanc generum divisionem etiam animalia multa discreta sunt et terrena. 

ei pennata а squat et serpentine, nam keo, aper d masculinum genus 

referuntur, pardus, cervus, lepus ad femininum, aquila, accipiter ad masculinum 
femininum. 





animalium de animis hominum pronuntiaretut. et certior ac facilior haec via 
visa est nec tamen omissae sunt priores. denique signa plurima ad similitudinem. 
animalium referuntur. 


P The елису are form Cebus not oniy shows Anon. Lat's dependence on Greek (ck André ad 
oc) bat perhaps abo һа awareness thal the Greek form refers more generally to the peoples of 
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7. Moreover sorts of appearance which we have assigned to the masculine type 
occur in the feminine. Whatever sex they are in, they will produce from 
themselves more offspring of the masculine type. And those occurrences which 
‘were assigned to the feminine type, whatever sex they are in, produce more 
feminine offspring. Also if some part on the right is larger, in whatever body, be 
it eye or hand or breast or testicle or foot, or if the top of the head leans more to 
the right, or if from two or three points the larger is on the right, all these 
indications are assigned to the masculine type. If some part on the left is found 
to be larger, it ıs assigned by these indications to the feminine type. And if the 
top of the head is turned more to the left or out of two or three points the left is 
the larger, it will be assigned to the feminine type. But also the nose and lips, 
when they are turned more to the right, announce the masculine type, when they 
are tumed more to the left, the feminine type. But if you see that the parts on the. 
right are larger in a woman, or that the parts on the left are larger in a man, 
know that a person of this type is a boaster, who in Greek is called an обі, 
and a liar; for the bodies incur the faults too in due proportion; for in the 
‘masculine type the parts on the left take in more weakness and faults, but in the 
feminine type the parts on the right do this. 


8 (= B2). Many animals too are separated according to this division of types, 
those that dwell on land, those that are winged, those that dwell in water, and 
those that crawl; for the lion and wild boar are compared to the masculine type, 
the leopard, deer, and hare to the feminine, the eagle and hawk to the masculine, 
the peacock, partridge, and magpie to the feminine. 

9 (e BOL). Finally, the acies established three ways in which they practised 
physiognomy: for first they established the characters of peoples and provinces 
and compeed individuals with regard vo thelr similarity to bem, o tha they 
might say: "This man is similar to an Egyptian, and Egyptians are clever, 
teachable, fickle, rash, and prone to sex; this man is similar to a Celt,” ie. a 
German, and Celts are difficult to teach, brave, and wild; this man is similar to a 
‘Thracian, and Thracians are unjust, lazy, and drunken.” But with the advance of 


‘expression or posture of body a man had through the particular movements of 
his mind, that was the expression of an angry man, of a thinking man, of a 
fearful man, of a man prone to desire and of a man who was mad. And so 
whomever the physiognomists saw to have an expression like one who was mad, 
even though there was no cause for his madness, ог like one who was angry, even 
though there was no anger, or like one who was thinking, even though there was 
no obvious thought, they pronounced mad or angry ot a thinker respectively. A 
third way was added so that they made pronouncements about the characters of 
‘men with regard to their similarity to animals. And this way seemed surer and 
easier, but the earlier ones were not omitted. Thus very many signs are referred. 
to the similarity to animals. 


monhe Europe (Le. а Germanî), whereas the Latin word Cele referred specifically то the 
inhabitants of Gaul. 
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10. Haec praedica sunt ad indicia utriusque speciei" sincera et mera 


ubi itaque multa compugnantia signa convenerint, pronuntiandum quidem 
secundum ea quae vel plura sunt vel clariora vel potiora. nam multa paucis 
س‎ 1 € nn dra obscuris, potiora minoribus. pro modo autem 

quae obtinebunt potissima autem 
di какиш oce. hos anka мада bee анта ved Velut 
nam et animam dicunt per oculos emicare et solum hunc aditum esse, per quem 
animus adiri atque introspici possit, subsequi autem indicia cetera, quae in vultu. 
t capite constituta sunt et prout est singularum dignitas corporis partium, ita et 
signorum vis habetur. 


11. Quicunque igitur physiognomoniam assequitur, primo memoriae mandare 
diea dodge um oar tertio 


cde fetus Beas سجس‎ ke ie tenes سار‎ a Ca معدت‎ 
fronti derogant, rursum oculorum asperitas non nihil statum frontis infringit. 
secundum haec minus importunae loquacitatis et calidi ingenii potius quam 
dexter rior homo inicibu. sed non fam parvum interest inter oculos. 
furioso et prope fusion vel ao quam videtur, а ia pre: UM EAE 
frontem cogitantis et saevientis quantum interesse 

cei мес торы samt fli vehementes habent, quamdam ta pleraque 
obscura sint, ut non oculis interdum, sed vix animo 

анан pae quias e mit invitus dein uvis irony а cie 
fortuiti et conversatio humana et propria industria nostrae facultatis obscurat et 


oc ark тё haies et distin لاست‎ t а temporsibrs ши 
discernat, et non uni vel duobus indiciis se committet, sed plura et potiora 
semper denotabit et ex improviso nec praccaventem aut se pracmunientem 
considerabit, quamvis et praecaventem attentus artifex detegat. nam et 
maledicus qui se latere facilius posse credebat inducto ab aliis maledicendi 





The sexes 
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10. What has been said relates to understanding the simple and pure signs of the two- 
sorts of appearance," so that the separation of the masculine and feminine type will 
bbe rendered clear and evident to the intellect. But it must be known that there is а 
great mixture of the signs in human beings as in the other animals, both as regards 
the general points we have made and the particular points that will soon follow. And 
а good character cannot be composed unless it takes manliness from the masculine 
type of appearance and wisdom from the feminine. And so when there are many 
conflicting signs, a pronouncement must be made according to those things which 
are either greater in number or clearer or more significant; for the many аге to be 
preferred to the few, the clear to the obscure, and the more significant to the less. But 
according to the proportion of the opposing signs, those which persist will be 
softened. The most significant signs are judged to belong to the eyes. They want 
these to be seen as gates of the soul—for they say that the soul even shines out 
through the eyes and that this is the only avenue by which the mind can be 
approached and looked into. And they say that the other signs follow, those which 
are set in the face and head, and the force of the signs is thought to correspond to the 
‘worth of the individual parts of the body. 


11, And so whosoever pursues physiognomy should first commit to memory the 
importance of the signs, second learn their worth, and third interpret whatever signs 
he finds and compare them among themselves, vo that the discussion proceeds as 
follows: "This man has the eyelids of a chatterer, but the brow of a thinker and the 
‘eyes of a madman. The brow does not allow him to be a complete chatterer and the 
‘eyelids detract from the thoughtful brow; then again the fierceness of the eyes rather 
affects the state of the brow.’ According to these things the man is judged less of an 
inopportune chatterer and impetuous character rather than obviously mad. But the 
difference between eyes which are mad and those which are nearly mad or angry is 
пог as small as it seems, and the difference between the brow of a man thinking and 
of one who is in a rage is not as small as it may too easily be judged to be; for these 
small things are important and produce significant effects, although most of them 
are obscure, so that sometimes they are not grasped by the eyes, but only with 
difficulty by the mind, and they are understood from accidentals rather than from 
themselves; for both fortuitous events and human society and the effort of our own 
ability obscures and hides many of the signs. Both age and sickness and grief and 
anger and sadness and worry, albeit temporary, mix and change, not all signs, but 
several of them; for which reason the practitioner of this skill will both study over a 
longer period of time, so that he might distinguish the natural from the temporary, 
and not commit himself to one or two signs, but will always take note of the more 
numerous and significant signs and will examine a man unexpectedly and not when 
he is taking precautions and protecting himself—though the attentive practitioner 
will detect even the man who is taking precautions; for even the abusive man who 
thinks he can escape notice with ease betrays his desire by his tears when others start 
up the abuse, and likewise the greedy and drunken, when they obtain pleasant food 
ог an abundance of wine. It was the sound of his voice, without any speech being 
made, that uncovered one man at the baths as a slave of lust, and another man 
confessed that he was no man by a sudden sneeze.'? 


See the discussion of the sneeze in Ch. 2. p. 78. 
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12, Sed priusquam ad singula veniamus indicia vel signa, sciendum est, quod 
sanguis, in quo sedem Loxus animae esse constituit, si quidem multus sit, 
corpori quidem praebet augmentum et ruborem et capillis soliditatem. et 
densitatem, sensus tamen et intellectus humani acumen constringit et hebetat 


denique confert omnibus sensualibus membris quae sunt in nostris vultibus 
constituta, ut sunt aures, oculi, lingua, nares et quaecunque venae sunt 
sanguinis. unde medium temperamentum corporis perfectum animum indicat, 
is autem perfectus est animus, qui pari virtute est atque sapientia, et ita fit, ut. 
omne ingenium ex modo et temperamento sanguinis originem sumat. 


13. Sciendum etiam de capillis his qui cum homine nascuntur quod certiora sint 
signa, ut capitis, superciliorum et oculorum. Incipiamus a capite. 


M4. Сар stabiles" idemque nigri vel sordidi et aquati ruboris et crassi 
violentum hominem indicant: referuntur ad suem. capilli moles et ultra modum 
tenues rubei et rari penuriam sanguinis, enervem, sine virtute ac femininum 
animum indicant et quanto rariores fuerint, tanto magis subdolum. capilli crispi 

i timidum, ostendunt. 


subnigri, 

simt nimis densi. capilli flavi tenues bonos mores ostendunt, si sint minus densi. 
capilli subflavi tenues aliquanto densiores bonos mores significant. cum autem 
glee Биз colorem cpi Reed سي‎ ace tc seni indict 
hominem. cum autem a fronte recedit, minus calidum et parvi intellectus 
animum declarat. ultima linea capillorum ex parte posteriori cum per mediam 





Inpro eve adum, dun, amu can aum 
indicat. 


Lit ‘manding’ stabiles 
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12. But before we come to the individual signs or signals, it must be known that 





mind and excites the sharpness of the spirit and does not block off its mobility 
and movement, and finally it confers speed on all the organs of sense which are 


and that spirit is perfect which is as brave as it is wise. And so it is that the whole. 
character takes is starting point from the type and temperament of the blood. 


13, It must also be known that those hairs with which a man is born are rather 
sure signs, such as those which belong to the head, the eyebrows, and the eyes. 
Let us begin with the head. 


14 (= B37). Hair which is straight"? and at the same time black or dirty and of a 
watery redness and thick indicates а violent man; it is referred to the pig. Hair 
which is soft and excessively fine, red and thin indicates a lack of blood and a 
weak, feminine mind without manliness, and the thinner it is, the slier the man. 





is ther 
thicker signifies a good character. But when the fringe of the hair on the head 
overhangs the brow, it indicates a spirited and semi-wild man. But when it 
recedes from the brow, it reveals a less impetuous mind of small intellect. When 
the fringe of hair on the back of the head goes down over the middle of the neck 
and finishes in a rather long point, it indicates an impetuous, unwise, and lustful 
mind. When the fringe of hairs on the back of the head is far above the neck, it 
indicates a slow, timid, feminine, and angry mind. 
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15. Cutis capitis rugosa vel laxior si fuerit, animum resolutum, mollem, 
femineum indicat; si dura vel tensa vel astricta est, laudis appetentem et prope 
stolidum hominem demonstrat. optimum ergo est in cute capitis temper- 
amentum, quod nec laxum satis neque satis strictum sit 


16. Caput cum aliquanto maius est quam exigit modus, sensibus viget, sed et 


rapaces aves. caput moderatum. indicat sapiens et vigens sensibus, 
aliquando tamen timidum et minus liberale. caput immensum stultum et 
solidum et i ostendit. caput obliquum impudentiam 


parte concavum dolosum et iracundum indicat. caput magnum cum fronte lata. 
et omni vultu prominenti tardum, mansuetum, fortem, indocilem hominem 
demonstrat refertur ad bovem. caput malleo simile ante ac retro 
«prominens impudentem monstrat. caput rectum quod sit in medio 
leniter humile ac prope planum, aliquanto maius quam si sit mediae 
magnitudinis, sensibus vigentem magnanimumque declarat. 


17. Frons indocilem, inquinatum, voracem significat: refertur ad 
porcum. qui à تماص‎ cieli Mine, pigri gel йм. qui 
ronem oblongam habent, sensibus pracvalent et sunt dociles, ut canes. 


humilem habere frontem virile non est. curva frons eadem alta et rotunda 
stoliditatis indicium est. frons quadrata moderatae magnitudinis congruens 
сагро sc viti magnae vii, sapientiae ct aqnas indicum et ui 

frontem planam atque continuam habent, plurimum honori suo vendicant et 
uta meritum, quibos fons tanquam obducta est capite imminente insolentes 
sunt. quibus frons in medium tanquam obstricta convenit, iracundi sunt. qui 
rugas frontis superius retractas habent et maxime eas quae sunt ad originem 
narium, cogitatores sunt. qui laxam atque diffusam frontis cutem proferunt et 
tanquam arridentem, blandi quidem, non tamen innoxií sunt: referuntur ad 
speciem blandientium canum. quibus frons aspera est, ut in ea existant sicut 
colles et cava quaedam tanquam defossa, versuti et avari sunt, si non insani sint 
et stulti. qui tensam habent frontem, securi sunt. 


H Foerster inserts prominens on the basis of 106. 
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15. If the skin on the head is wrinkled or rather loose, it indicates a relaxed, soft, 
and feminine mind; if it is hard or tense or tight, it shows a man who seeks 
praise and who is almost stupid. And so the best temperament in the skin on the 
head is that which is neither too loose nor too tight. 


16 (= B90). When the head is rather larger than proportion allow itis trong in 
the senses, but indicates both manliness and magnificence. A small head is 
without sense and without wisdom. An extended head is a sign of imprudence. A 
low, flat head is a mark of insolence. A small head which is nearly round is 





teach; it is referred to the ox. A head which is similar to а mallet, sticking ош at 
the front and back, shows impudence. An upright head which is gently low in. 
the middle and nearly flat, and which is considerably larger than if it were of 
medium size, announces a man who is strong in the senses and magnanimous. 


17 (= B26). A narrow brow signifies a man who is difficult to teach, foul, and 
gres سا‎ to the pi Those who have an excaiv large brow sre of 

lower character. Those who have an oblong brow are strong in the senses and 
ренк Ins tags Bs it nares ox Woes A bar M 


manliness, wisdom, and magnanimity. Those who have a flat and continuous 
brow claim a great deal for their own honour and beyond what they deserve. 
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18. Supercilia cum sunt directa atque prolixa, mollem atque imbecillem animum 
maxime 


declarant: feminino. supercilia cum coeunt, tristem 
hominem, sed et parum sapientem superciliorum capilli cum ad 
superna et ad frontem sunt retracti, animosum, stultum 


19. Cilium plerumque et quod eminet et quod subiacet oculo est inflatum 
tanquam vena. quod cum ita est, somniculosum superius indicat, inferius 
vinolentum. 


20, Nunc de oculis disputandum est, ubi summa omnis physiognomoniae 
constituta est. nam et aliarum partium signa si oculi affirmaverint, tunc rata 
magis et certa sunt, ex oculorum enim indiciis physiognomones sententias suas 


oculorum, ut si impugnata non fuerint nec in ambiguitatem deducta, sed potius. 
per oculos confirmata, tunc rata sint. 


21. Oculi qui tanquam guttulae liquoris nitidi relucent, mores suavissimos atque. 
ліпня indicant. 13 pupillae oculorum late iacentes"* et porrectae vanitatem 
рий, breves едро, hoc etroque dio animalia epprobantar: tam 
ubi moderati sunt orbes pupillarum, secura, innocentia, fortia animalia 
designant, serpentes autem et ichneumones et simiae et vulpes pupillas parvas 
habent. cum altera pupilla plus est maior, altera minor, iniquitatem significat. 
quorum pupillae oculorum in gyrum aguntur tanquam rota axi suspensa, 
observandum est, utrum uniformiter agantur an varie. si uniformiter, scito eum 
hominem sceleribus et facinoribus immanibus attineri atque impiis et aut 
homicidiis domesticis aut infandis cibis vel conubiis esse pollutum, quales 
Thyestae vel Terei cibi vel qualia Oedipodis conubia fuisse memorantur. cum 
autem modo involvuntur modo recurrunt oculi modo interquiescunt, ab his 
nondum perpetrata sunt huiusmodi facinora, verum in animo et in cogitatione 
versantur. sí autem ad huiusmodi pupillarum turpitudinem etiam obscuritas 
quaedam tanquam nubecula circa supercilia versetur atque oculis ipsis 
immineat, hi gravi perurpentur fato et praesagiunt in rebus domesticis suis 
iram aliquam divinitus imminentem. 


P See Ch. 10, trans. n I1 
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18. When eyebrows are straight and long they reveal a soft and weak mind; they 
correspond to the feminine type. When eyebrows meet, they signify a very sad 
man, but one who is also not very wise. When the hairs of the eyebrows are 


insatiable man; they are referred to the pig. 


19, The eyelid, both the one above and the one below the eye, is often swollen 


20. Now the eyes must be discussed, which constitute the 
physiognomy; for if the eyes corroborate the signs of the other parts, then 
these are surer and more certain. From the signs of the eyes physiognomists 
confirm their own judgements; these are the basis of their whole authority. 
‘Therefore both the signs which we have already mentioned and those to whi 
ме shall proceed must be brought and added to the sigas of the eyes, so that if 
they are not conflicting or drawn into ambiguity but are rather confirmed by the 
eyes, then they are sure. 


21 (= AS). Eyes which gleam like droplets of shiny liquid indicate a very elegant 
304, {Ший أل‎ ui. ый ech ийй чү" pod ane и нй 
vanity, while those which are small reveal malice. Animals are assessed by both 


fate and feel beforehand in their own private affairs the threat of some divine 
anger. 


"* Foerster reads late iacentes CL Ad. AS. Andr, on the other hand, reads iacentes with some MSS 
and takes it as ‘relaxed fl’ 
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22. Pupillae defixae et status oculorum propemodum defixus [hic]"" omnis 
ingratum hominem designat, sed si cum humore aliquo stabunt, 
Me inca rtm itque lamas ond qd dos Rol Lon nos ui 





appetentemque. 
etiam frontem cum superciliis ad medium contrahat, multo est avarior et 
lucrorum studiosior. et si his signis accedat, ut etiam ceterum corpus curvetur 
atque conducatur, iracundus satis erit <et> fellitus et clamosus. oculi stantes 
аці sine splendore indicant hominem dolis et audacia plenum, pervigilem et 
xquisitorem malitiae. oculi stantes parvi humidi, frons relaxata, palpebrae 

disputatorem: haec 


‘mobiles indicant hominem copitatorem, natura 
sola species stabilium oculorum 
23, Nunc de mobilitate oculorum dicemus. oculi qui raptim et velociter 


moventur hominem perturbati animi indicant et suspicacem, varium, in 
agendis rebus tardiorem. est autem in his parvo indicio magna discretio. nam 
quibus palpebrae tam velociter quam pupillae moventur, timidi ac sine virtute. 
sunt. cum autem oculi multo velocius quam palpebrae moventur, in periculis. 
audaces atque securi sunt. qui autem tardos oculorum habent motus, pigros ac 

difficile desinentes. unde 


sunt, et voracitatem et intemperantiam vini cum intemperantia veneris et 
GnonAngiav indicant. oculi parvi trementes glauci sine pudore, sine fide, sine 
iustitia sunt, aluntur autem malis alienis. trementes vero parvi cum glauci non 
sunt, sed secundum Graecos xaponoi vel nigri, xaponol quidem ad insaniam 
magis ac dementiam vergunt, nigri autem magis iracundi sunt, minus tamen 
impudens quam glance diximus. cul em اعم عن‎ et tanquam in aestu 

instabiles proni in venerem et voluptatem sunt, non tamen iniusti nec maligni 
3 


77 Omiting hic on the suggestion of Foerster, who flows x and Sappe. 
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22 ( A6) Pupils ard downwards and the vie position of eve ne fed 
downwards!” denotes an unpleasant man, but if they are fixed accompanied 

some moisture, there will be signs of timidity, if with dryness, of insanity. But as 
to those which are also pale, their minds are not so much insane as stunned. And 
those who, with fixed and pale eyes, both raise their eyebrows and rather 


added to these signs that the lower part of the eye, that is the lower eyelid, turns 
rather to the cheeks and is separated, they indicate injostice with desire, greed 


the brow with the eyebrows into the middle, he is far greedier and more devoted 
to money. And if it is added to these signs that the rest of the body is bent and 
drawn together, he will be very angry and bilious and noisy. Fixed eyes which are 
light blue without brightness indicate a man full of deceits and daring, very 
‘watchful and a searcher after malice. Fixed eyes which are small and moist, a 
relaxed brow and mobile eyelids indicate a man who is teachable, a thinker, and 
а natural arguer; only this type of fixed eyes is to be approved. 


23 (= A7). Now we shall speak about the movement of the eyes. Eyes which 
move violently and quickly indicate a man of disturbed mind who is suspicious, 
changeable,"* and rather slow at doing things. But among men like this a small. 

sign makes a great difference; for those whose eyelids move as quickly as the 
фир, are nid and without manne, ы when the eyes move mach more 
quickly than the eyelids, they are daring in danger and careless. Those whose eye 
movements are slow have slow and torpid senses, begin things with difficulty 





люн зу. A 
sex and also dnomAngia (apoplexy). Es which ac ending and anal and. 
lih Boe ae without shame, without manwethnes, ud without jostice, and 
are nourished by the sufferings of others. As to trembling small eyes which are 
ot light Ыш, ut as the Gress have it are xoporot (dark Buc) or block, if 
they are xapomoi they incline more to insanity and dementia, whereas 

bam a ay tnt t en lagen: cs vv Г т Vo one ore 
But eyes which fluctuate and are unstable as if in a tide are prone to sex and 
pleasure. They are not however unjust or malicious or difficult to teach. 


1" Foerster emends MSS verum to varium, on the basis of Leiden ch. 1 A7 and Ad, AJ. 
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mores aperiunt. cyanei igitur, qui plerumque inveniuntur humidi, multo 
meliores sun glauc et albidi timidum et fugacem vehementer hominem 
nuntiant. secundum ea igitur omnia erit nobis optima species glaucorum, qui 
fuerint humidi tranquilli magni perlucidi, verum scias etiam in hac specie 
oculorum animosum esse ingenium. 





25. Nunc de variis oculis disputandum. sunt чый interdum et luc, magis 


dibus, han com cas ot veis fone pupil dementiam indicant. 


26 Inter oculos nigros et oponoix hoc interes, quod доротд varietatem in 
ipsa varietas guttulis 


et sue et line, & ding quae predic ment colorum genera vl‏ لباو 
agis vel minus clara sunt. alia autem varietas est, quam circuli suo colore ac‏ 
suo tenore quique habent? inter se enim idem circuli varie ordinati sunt.‏ 
interdum enim” exterior circulus niger est, sequens rubeus, interdum albidior.‏ 
de hac igitur gemina varietate yaponóv nunc disputabimus.‏ 





27, Primo igitur certus esse debes, quia nigri qui veri et meri sunt oculi 





пес vehementer rubentes x Ki qu iot i 
SPA t Minen عل سواه جرس سو اس‎ Бетани 





aliae guttulae praeter eas perpallidae permixtae sint et aliae glaucae, 


1 As André points out (1981: 143 a. 4 ad p. 71), Anon. Lat. sometimes, as here, ues papilla to 
‘mean ‘iris’, ‘Drops’ = guttae, corresponding to Adamantius кёүүро\, ‘millet seeds (which are of 


core seria. 
See Leiden ch. | AB for the man from Cyrene. 
?! Foerster emends L's and x's turbidum confused") to mibdolum on the basis of Ad. AB. But note 
André's argument for retaining turbidum (1981: 143 n. 5 ad p- 71). 
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24 (= A8). Light blue eyes with small pupils declare that the characteris servile, 


bright, but you should know that even in this appearance of eyes the character is 
spirited, 

25 (= AB). Now eyes which contain varied colours must be discussed. Even light 
blue eyes are sometimes varied, but this is more often a characteristic of eyes 
which are xaponot (‘dark blue’). But first light blue ones. Among these the 
variedness is of this type. Certain drops the size of grains of millet are seen in the 
pupils, of which parts are red and sea-blue, ordered in a circle.” These signify 
a deceitful? and insidious” character, very strong in sharpness of mind, but less 
daring, Likewise when the pupils are light blue and variegated, they indicate 


26 (= A11). The difference between black and xaponol eyes is that ҳоропої 
‘eyes have the variation in themselves and the very variation shows differences; 
for they are partly marked by gleaming droplets like grains of millet, and the 
droplets have different colours; for they are both pale and sea-blue and red and 
like sparks of fire and the colour of blood and black and white, and the 
individual types of colour which have been mentioned are more or less clear. But 
another variation is that formed" by circles with their own colour or shade; 


‘we shall now discuss this double variation of yapomo( eyes. 


27 (= AB, 11). At first, then, you should be informed that black eyes which are 
true and pure indicate а weak mind without manliness which is greedy for 
money. When xaponoi eyes are looked into deeply, then they show their 
variation, But in the case of aldAot ('variegated"?) eyes whose appearance is 
uch that they can be called black, when the droplets are ofa ed colour which is 





эрин sends Ls and rt ames Choo عدا‎ o td ИР 
15 See Eliner, Ch. 4, p. 220 for this dificult term. 
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circuli autem forinsecus easdem pupillas™ ambiant sanguinolenti vel cyanei, et 
magnitudo sit oculorum et nitor, et pupillae quidem ita moveantur, ut ira 
moveri solent, palpebrae autem pateant, in huiusmodi oculis inhabitat animus 
qui ferarum omnem immanitatem excedit. nam quicquid infandum cogitari vel 
mon cogitari potest, huiusmodi oculis perpetrabile est: non a domestico 
sanguine, non ab impietate ulla, non ab iniuria hominum vel deorum hi oculi 
abstinebunt. Palemon auctor huius speciei exemplum ex homine temporis sui 


Observationis huius ista est: quanto certiores et vehementius clari colores 
guttolarum fuerint, tanto vehementiora designant vitia. 

28. Veniamus ad varietatem доротду, quae ex circulis constat. зі niger" 
circulus, secundus?" fuerit rubeus in humidis oculis et nulla alia asperitas 
interveniat, magnanimum hominem et sapientem, iustum, ingeniosum declarat, 
ask etr Codi». معد‎ Nee Nan dac. Адан POR SM 
circulum pallidus insequatur, fallacem, furem, pecuniae deditum dicit, iniustum, 
turpiter cum mulieribus convenientem. sunt interdum circuli tam varii quam est 
arcus in nubibus, quem Graeci iim" vocant. haec varietas si in siccis oculis 
fuerit, insaniam profitetur, d in humidis, non eos quidem longe ab insania 
constituit, verum magnificentiam, sapientiam, veritatem, virtutem ostendit, 
iracundiores tamen et iuxta venerem proniores sunt. 


29. Nunc de statu oculorum disputandum est. cum sine ulla pravitate sunt oculi 
t statum [non] obtinent rectum," optimum mentis indicant statum. oculi ad 
superiorem partem conversi insaniam declarant, sed et voracem venerique ac 
vino deditum ostendunt. praeterea si et tremor eos exagitet, quae praedicta sunt 
Yia erunt in Nis vehementior sam En non cadunt em ocal ҷи 


ad superna versi sunt, si etiam pallidi fuerint, immites, homicidas faciunt; si 
subrubeant et magni sint, vinolentos, aleae deditos, furiosos in mulieribus, 
intemperatos promptisiimos ad summa autem 
horum omnium vitiorum in hui insania est. oculi deorsum 


plerumque reperta est—et accedat huic tremor ac supercilia subregantur et 


% See п. 19 above on pupila = ‘iris’. CE aho below in tet. 
27 See Leiden ch. | AB for Ње long example of the man from 
29 Foerter's emendation of the MSS readings on the basis of Ad. A11. 
2 Foerster’ emendation of L's and x's ГҮ) oo Ње bui of Ad. AU 
% Reading dementem with Fi suggestion СЕ 74 i pueros dementes. Andri's pronum is also 
attractive d end of ch 


described an example of this type of appearance in a man of his own time, whom 
he declared to be an outright criminal." And so in eyes of this sort the 
and smaller the droplets are, the more angry, injurious, and adulterous is the 


28 (= A11). Let us turn to the variation seen in xaponol eyes, which consists of 
circles. If the circle is black?" and the next опе” is red in moist eyes and no other 


is devoted to money, unjust, and who consorts disgracefully with women. There 
are sometimes circles which are as varied as a rainbow in the clouds, which the 
Greeks call the iris ('rainbow")." If this variation occurs in dry eyes it announces 
insanity, if in moist eyes, it establishes that they are not far from insanity, but 
shows magnificence, wisdom, truth and manliness; they are however angrier and 
more prone to sex. 


29 (= A9). Now the position of the eyes must be discussed. When the eyes are 
without distortion and have the correct™ position they indicate the best state of 
mind, Eyes turned upwards reveal insanity, but also show that a man is greedy 
and devoted to sex and wine. Moreover if a trembling agitates them as well, the 
above-mentioned vices will be stronger in them. They will be afflicted by 
èmAnpía (‘epilepsy’) too, The same eyes turned upwards, if they are also pale, 
make men cruel and murderous. If they are a bit red and are large, they show 
men who are drunken, addicted to gambling, mad about women, intemperate in 
tongue, and very quick to shout. But in eyes of this type insanity is the greatest of 
all these vices. Eyes turned downwards as if setting add” the fact that they make 
men harsh and implacable. But if one is turned upwards—for eyes of this 
appearance are frequently found—and along with this there is trembling, the 


P! Neither Adamantius (АЦ) mor Anon. Lat. use iris 10 mean “tis of the eye’. But cf. already 
Rufus of Ephesus, Names 25. 

® Foenter's emendation of L's and x's ertum certain’), on the basis of Ad. АЗ. 

» Foerster emends L's and x's асс approach’ occur) to addunt. 
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anhelitus sit asperior ac spissior, de hoc pronuntiandum est, quod sit 
tmànmxógç. 

30. Oculi pravi si ad dextram se conferant, stultitiae, si ad sinistram, libidini 
deditum arguunt. cum autem pravi sunt oculi, si inter se conveniunt et iuxta 
mares utrique sibimet occurrunt, venerium signum est. et quanto magis humidi 


3L Cavi ligituri nimium oculi, quantum ad generalem mulam pertinet, in 
deterioribus signis habentur. verum si idem submoveantur, ut aqua cin» 
conceptaculo semipleno movetur, et magni sint, si nullum signum aliud 
molestum interveniat, non sunt recusandi. nam quod cavi sunt, mali nota est; 


malignitatis signa sunt. qui in obscuritate" stulti sunt, oculi cavi 
nimium mediae sicci rigidi praeterea si habeant supercilia 
tanquam imminentia et circa pallorem CH thoren, 


atque causarum, nunquam quietum, nunquam non Tal aqui тран 
declarant. Palemon auctor etiam hac de causa huius. «speciei »- 
libro suo extulit ex homine suorum temporum 


32. Alti atque elati oculi in deterioribus signis habendi sunt, sed ubi tumor 
drcum oculos paulatim etoliur, insania inhabitat; ubi ambitus oculi cus. 
tanquam fossa est, subdolam mentem insidiosamque declarat. prominentes oculi 
sanguinolenti temulentum hominem asseverant, glauci iniustum et stolidum et 
plus quam stolidum, si superioribus ciliis onerentur ac praegraventur. si autem 
promineant et sicci sint..." una bona est oculorum: si 


Pythius pr prominentes 
tubicundi parvi incompotem mentis hominem et linguae effrenatae, sed nec 


Ж Foerster’ correction ofthe MSS dolori (grief). 

"Моше goza cu, MAI tpe pcr (th mer) kanı ich waid ore 
apposite in contras with the dry eyes which fellow. Anon. Lat' copy of Polemon must have had the 
eg linen ed by Mat 

rch NSS tenon Can) td seinem (belt) inc oa the 
bas of Laden d LAIT 

V Foerster insets speciei on the basis of 27. 
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‘eyebrows stand up, and the breathing is rather harsh and frequent, опе must call 
the man EmAnrixds (‘epileptic’). 


30 (= A10). If distorted eyes deviate to the right, they reveal a man characterized 
by stupidity, if to the left, by lust. Distorted eyes which join together and meet 
each other at the nose are а sign of lasciviousness. In proportion to the moisture 
in them and the more they close the eyelids, they announce men delighting in 
and addicted to sex and love. But if they are drier and open they denote men 
who are impudent and unjust. If they are trembling there is nothing unjust or 
wicked that is beyond their daring. 


31 (= A12). Excessively hollow eyes, as far as it concerns the general rule, are 
regarded as being among the worse signs. But if the same eyes move slightly, as 
‘water moves in a half-full vessel, and they are large and no other troublesome 
sign intervenes, they are not to be objected to; for their hollowness is a mark of 
evil; but their size and moistness retracts and reforms this vice. Hollow eyes 
which are small are deceitful and envious, if they are also dry, it makes men 
unfaithful and treacherous and sacrilegious; but when they are stiff they reveal 
insanity. Watery eyes are likewise signs of deceit™ and malice. Those which are 
watery in darkness” are stupid. Excessively hollow eyes of medium size which 
are ҳоротої, dry, and stiff, and moreover have broad eyebrows which overhang 
the cas м К энн whe around the epa hor leo pe ed aden colo, 
reveal an impudent, malicious man who is to those in power, а 


something bud. On this matter, our authority Polemon produced in his book 
لوت مت‎ Bi مداص‎ bonis nek arco مد‎ 7 


32 (= A13). High, protruding eyes are to be regarded as among the worse signs, 
but when a swelling is gradually raised around the eyes, insanity dwells within; 
when the eye's surrounding is hollow as if it is a ditch, it reveals a deceitful and 
insidious mind. Eyes which protrude and are blood-red prove that a man is 


weighed down by the 
they protrude and are dry..." One form 
large and glistening and very bright and moist, they indicate a just, teachable, 
prudent," and amorous" man. The eyes the whom 
Pythian Apollo pronounced the wisest of men, are thought to have been like 
this." Eyes which protrude excessively and are red and small declare a man to be 


2 The man from Corinth. CE Leiden ch. 1 А12. 

P To judge from Ad. 13 “they are parricides, matricides, chüd-kiler, and poisoneny, ні sim. 
should be inserted. 
Foerster emends L's and x's providentem (‘provident’) to prudentem on the basis of Ad. ALS. 
Foerster emenda MSS ammomtorem/amonitorem ( admonsher’) to amatorem on the Bass of 


Ad, AB. 
© CE Leiden dh. 1 AIS, 
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corpore stabilem, esse declarant. huiusmodi exemplum tanquam a se cognitum 
Palemon posuit. 


33. Addidit praeterea, quod trementes micantesque oculi et salientes, quos 
Graeci naAopévouç dicunt, si parvi, dolos et versutias ostendunt, si magni, 
stultitia ac furis attinentur. at ubi moderatae magnitudinis et humidi sunt atque 


Contiperint. scias quia his oculis aestimatur etiam Alexander Magnus fuisse. 
circumtumentes oculi immites, sine pietate, ventri et veneri studentes et aliis 


пат et audaces et infideles et iniusti sunt. 


У. Oculi qui tanquam tenebrosi sunt, nocentes sunt, tanto magis, si fuerint. 
sicci, nec interest, an magni vel parvi sint, nisi quod maiorem nequitiam cum 
parvi sunt profitentur. supradicta species oculi id est tenebrosi, si cavus, 
temperatag magnitudinis ct quietus fuerit sollicitum, doclem, visendi 
cupidum," maturum," verum timidum et satis parcum ac nimis” continentem 


unde ся optimos perlucidos. 
si nullum exta aliud indicium quod impugnet. tales Palemon auctor refert fuisse 


Hadriani imperatoris: ороп, humidos, acres, magnos, luminis 
plenos. 


35. Lumen autem <non>“ ita bonum est, si corusci sint. oculi enim” corusci 
si quide loci sint et سس ا‎ indicant et prope insaniam, 
Xopomoi? autem suspicacem in omnibus rebus hominem declarant. nigri 


© The Lydian man known as ‘the Crab CE Leiden ch. 1 AL. 
че Reading sd et on Foerter'ssaggestion instead of MSS sane (of course’) printed by Foerster and 


Andrè. 
9 Foenster's emendation of MSS discendi cupidum (‘curious о learn’) 10 visendi cupidum on the 
busis of Ad. AIS подом (a rare wond Polemon has taken from 
Retaining muturum with Andrè. Foerster emendis to castum on the basis of Ad. AIS «AOA, 
but sce Andre's comment ad عم‎ 
Foerster replaces L's and xs mima (ies not) with immis. There is no help to be obtained from. 
Ad. AIS but Foerster i presumably trying to ensure a contrat wath the depton wach flows, т 
particular intemperantes (intemperate). 
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ө! عد صم‎ edic npa p at Айк of Sol Polemon 
described an example of this sort as if he had seen it himself 


33 (= А14). Moreover we may add that trembling, quivering, and jumping eyes, 

which the Greeks call maAAópevon, if they are small, show deceit and cunning 

tricks, if large, they are subject to stupidity and madness. But when they are of 
indicate 


and desirous of glory beyond human measure. You should know that Alexander 
the Great is thought to have had these eyes. Eyes which have swelling around 
them are cruel, without piety, devoted to food and sex and dedicated to other 


colour: if they have interior signs which are not better, receive them among the 
signs of the bad parts; for they are daring and unfaithful and unjust. 


34 (= А15). Byes which are dark, as it were, are harmful, the more so if they are 
dry, and it makes no difference whether they are big or small, except that when 

are small they announce greater badness, The eye of the type mentioned, 
that is dark, if it is hollow, of moderate size and ий, inis a worried, 


arts, unfaithful and intemperate. From which it should be understood that the 
beat eyes ere the oppose, hat i ver bright, if no ober contrary sign 3 present. 

Our authority Polemon reported that the eyes of the emperor Hadrian were 
such: уаропо!, moist, sharp, large, and full of light. 


35 (= A16). Be leis сй pod iles سعد‎ jv anita iu 





foulest: they denote a timid and deceitful man. But when they are mixed 
with a stile, they reveal a mark of the utmost™ impudence and malice." 


Жс Leiden ch. 1 ма. 
$ Focester inserts non on the basis of Ad. А16. 

Foerster emends L's and x's autem (but?) to esi on the basis of Ad. А16 But cf. André (1981) 
Mn Sad p79 

Foerster emends L's and x's curvi (смге) to тороло. СЕ Ad. AI& 

® Foerster emends Us and x's пите to mammae vo that t agrees with impudentia ас malitiae 
rather than motam. 
P! See Leiden ch. | A16 for the man from Phoenicia. 
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36. Oculi acriter intuentes «id est yopyóv>,* ut a Graecis dicitur, molesti 
тауы e سيوس‎ talora MCA vu Vio, alc in agendis 
rebus, improvidum, innoxium. qui autem intendunt acriter et sunt idem cavi, 


amaram, trucem, asperam idem oculi continuerint, crudelitatem et immanita- 
tem atque saevitiam supradictam et dolos omnes his oculis adivdicabis. 


37. Oculi cum risui voluptatique permixti sunt, non omnes laudabiles. nam qui 
акп а нізе, Pallio кон idiom sed ter ori qui алй; 
tanquam in insidiis constituti habendi sunt, muko magis, si genae et supercilia 
et labella commoveantur. nam hic risus aut cogitationes rerum nefandarum aut 
conceptos dolos indicat. et si quidem cum his signis etiam palpebrae interdum 
coeant, interdum separentur atque interdum oculus commoveatur, detegunt 
intra cogitationem adhuc esse iniquam. si vero propateant oculi cum risu et 
ате, perpetratam iniquitatem esse declarant, quanto igitur oculi magis 
arridere videbuntur, sicci dumtaxat, tanto erunt magis perniciosi, si vero 
arrideant et sint humidi, innocentem quidem animum, verum stolidum, sine 
sensu perspicaci, sine affectu, sine prudentia, sine continentia addicunt. cum 
subrident molliter oculi atque humidi sunt, ubi totius vultus aperta atque 
absoluta laetitia fuerit remissis palpebris, fronte molli, ciliis aliquanto laxioribus, 
in hoc statu oculorum ingenium magnificum, iustum, mansuetum, religiosum, 
hospitale, gratum, prudens, docile, amatorium erit. 


38. Tristes oculi non omnes timendi sunt. nam qui humidi sunt, in cogitatione. 
constituti sunt et studia optimarum artium inesse indicant. et si 


sunt laudabiles, ingenium indicabunt fidum, benignum, pensum gravitate, 
prudens ® sí autem ties окай ctam sicci sint © aceedat ad oe fonts 
asperitas, aciei intentio, palpebrae subrectae, «erunt» "" nocentes, feri, nihil 
intemptatum facinus, nihil inausum relinquentes. 


39. Oculi bcne et conlngeates palpebras i quidem frequenter concha- 
duntur et reserantur, malignos mores et insidiosos et nocentes dant 
intelligendos. si autem humidi fuerint, bonae artis studiis indicant hominem 
occupatum. et cum humidi non sunt, sed tremore et permixti, 
émomAniíov vel certe insaniam nuntiant. quibus autem status suus 
permanet, cum palpebras quidem propemodum coniungunt, ipsi autem superius. 


% Added by Foerster. 
7 Following André (1981) 81 a. 3 (though Hoffmann cannot be relied on). 
М Foerster emends MSS praaticwm/predicum endowed with’) 10 prudens on the batis of Ad. AIS. 
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E Eyes looking sharply, that is yopyóv," as the Greeks say, аге 

s, but those which are moist indicate a warrior, a man who tells the 
чаб, vio ani do tga و سطس‎ and harmless. But those which 
strain sharply and are at the same time hollow, small, and dry will indicate fierce, 
insidious, and secretly harmful men who dare and perpetrate everything, and the 
more so the more the area above these eyes is smooth; for it is better that the 
brow next to eyes of this type be covered, the eyelids be raised, and the eyebrows 
stick up; for this example is a sign of bravery, audacity, and spiritedness, but it 
signifies imprudent and less harmful men. When however the brow, eyebrows, 
and eyelids are still and smooth, but the same eyes contain an intrinsically bitter, 
savage, and hard look, you will ascribe cruelty and savageness and the above- 
mentioned fierceness and every deceit to these eyes. 


37 (= А17). When eyes are mixed with a smile and pleasure, they are not all 
laudable; for those which are dry and strain downwards are indicators of malice. 
But also hollow eyes which smile should be thought of as established in 
ambushes, as it were, far more so if the cheeks and eyebrows and lips move with 
them; for this smile indicates either the thoughts of abominable things or 
conceived deceits. And indeed if in addition to these signs the eyelids also 
sometimes meet, sometimes are separated, and sometimes the eye moves with 
them, they reveal the inner thoughts are still unjust. But if the eyes are open with 
а smile and wander, they reveal the injustice to have been perpetrated. And so 
the more the eyes seem to be smiling, as long as they are dry, the more 
pernicious they will be. But if they are smiling and are moist, they attest a mind 
which is harmless, but stupid, without perceptive sense, without feeling, without 
prudence, and without self-control, When the eyes smile softly and are moist, 
‘when the happiness of the whole face is open and pure, with relaxed eyelids, a 
soft brow, the edge of the eyelids loose, in this state of the eyes the character will 
be magnificent, just, gentle, religious, hospitable, pleasing, prudent, teachable, 
and given to love. 


38 (= A18). Sad eyes are not all to be feared; for those which are moist are 
established in thought and indicate that the pursuit of the best arts is in them. 
And if the eyebrows are rather loose and the brow is rather loose and the eyelids 
lose together calmly, [the eyes)” are laudable, they indicate a faithful character 
which is benign, weighed down with seriousness, and is prudent." But if sad 
eyes are also dry, and roughness of the brow, strain of gaze, and rising eyelids are 
sded to this, hey will be" harmful wild, leaving no crime untried and nothing 
undared. 

39 (= A19). Eyes which are closed and joining the eyelids, if they frequently 
‘open and close, show characters which should be understood to be malicious 
and insidious and harmful. But if they are moist, they indicate a man occupied 
with the pursuit of a good art. And when they are not moist, but are mixed with 
سا‎ ed polena tm لسو‎ dais" Copsey oa 
insanity. But those whose position remains fixed, when they neatly join 











$ Foerster inserts erunt. 
З Ad. has “epilepsy 
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extolluntur, insaniam". ^ at hi potius feminae quam viri sunt, sed celare 

vitium gestiunt atque boc ipso magis apud experientes deteguntur. 

40. Satis de conclusis; nunc de patentibus disputemus. oculi cum frequenter et 
quidem 





quee furia sunt omaia passum ewe et ee дове pamm eH, pom 
maledicum, temerarium, sed et maleficiis studentem. nam et letiferum venenum 
бабиш зоо vodka 


41, Oculi qui frequenter clauduntur atque reserantur, timidum atque imbecillem 
declarant; sed cum etiam sicci sunt, dolos versare atque ex occulto insidias 
tendere, si autem perversi sunt vel pallidi, stulitiam indicare noscuntur. cum 
auem von conlenguntr оой, sel ut fec] Gres siunt, докорддрокти 
sunt praetereaque aciem terribiliter intendunt, hi iniquis cogitationibus 
attinentur. si vero status oculorum sit mansuetus et habeant aliquid humoris, 
cogitatores sunt, studiosi, mansueti, amatores. at si immobiles idem pallidi vel 
rubicundi erunt cum siccitate, sit certum his iras et furias imminere et divinitatis 
iram. si autem cum supradictis signis etiam in tempore semet ipsos tanquam in 
gyrum torqueant, insaniam vehementissimam produnt. 


2 C hus significant ad E ha notan, neither of which Foerster puts in his et. 
Foerster notes a lacuna here on the basis of Ad. A19. 
© Foerster emends MSS si (if) and sin (if mot’) to semper on the basis of Ad. A20 and Leiden ch. 
1 A20. Andel's objection vo thie (1981: MS n. 6 ad р. E2) has some force. 

PP iserting لد‎ eter qua on Foerners 
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the eyelids, and they themselves are raised up, [indicate] insanity... 
these eyes belong to a woman rather than to a man, but they long to hide 
defect and because of this are readily detected by experienced observers. 


40 (= A20) That i enough shout lowed eyes now جنا‎ ш dicus 
‘When eyes open and shut frequently and indicate thought, 
ete wt vonage سسا‎ ee de tage oO 
mentioned quales for tis known tat if they are moi, bright, 
deep, and soft, they contain better thoughts, but that if 
hollow, hard, and staring, they declare bad thoughts and regret for bad 
Lebe eie ‘open make a man vain and stunned. Eyes which are 
wide and flashing and geni straining as if drewed ор for delight and 
har if the other igni api, The creo сага СА were pond to 
have been like this by our authority Polemon, who described this man as a 
eunuch" of his own time He did not write down his name, but 
understood that he was talking about Favorinus. He assigned the other signs of a 
body of this type to this man: a tense brow, soft cheeks, a loose mouth, a thin 
neck, thick legs, thick feet as if congested with flesh, a feminine voice, womanly 
words, limbs, and all his joints without strength, loose and badly connected. He 
says that this man suffered everything which is disgraceful by his inability to bear 
his desires, and that he had practised what he had put up with; moreover, that he 
was abusive, rash, but also devoted to wrongdoing; for he was even said secretly 
to hawk deadly poison, 


41 = (A21). Eyes which frequently open and close reveal a timid and weak man; 
Bec ses eres Or oe aa oan وكوك‎ be 
secretly laying traps; if they are askew and pale, they are held to indicate 
اج‎ Del wn би er do ot dera um te. бед» sy, fey ere 
ácxopbáguxot ('unblinking and moreover strain their gaze terribly, these are 
beset by unjust thoughts. But if the state of the eyes is gentle and they have some. 
moisture, they are thinkers, studious, gentle and given to love. But if they are 
unmoving and at the same time pale or red with dryness, it is certain that anger 
and fury and divine wrath are threatening them. But if in addition to the 
above-mentioned signs they turn themselves in time as if in a circle, they betray a 
very great insanity. 
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© A description of what ind of person such eyes indicate sem to be missing, and vmpudentr et 
qe igit ماجحا‎ snd eden me) lim dod be a م‎ et 
Ad, AM. 


© Inserting tales fue ocu Cein cdam on Foerster’ suggestion 
® Foerster emends L's and 2's jenocnem (harmilen 10 earch, 
“CL Leiden ch. 1 A20. 
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42. Oculi citi? perturbati rapacem dicunt. qui autem incertas palpebras 
Permovent atque coniungunt sub diversis motibus pupillarum ac superius 
cilium molliter oculis superducunt, cimaedi sunt. qui autem alteram ex 
superioribus palpebris paulatim deprimunt et molliter revocant et aciem 
dirigunt, affectatores pulchritudinis sunt, sed <et> moechos et adulteros se 
profitentur. interdum palpebra superior ad medium ita deducitur, ut hinc atque. 
illinc reflexis atque retractis angulis subluceat oculus simulque incertas palpebras 
agunt. haec etiam signa moechis et adulteris attributa sunt. 


43. Palpebrarum capilli cum sunt nigri ac rigidi ac solidiores in eo capite, cuius. 
deteriora sunt signa, meliorem ac fortiorem animum indicant. rari autem et 
tenues et rubicundi infirmitatem animi declarant et prorepere senectutem, sed 
nec perseverant huiusmodi capilli: facile enim дебити. 


44, Haec de oculis. nec putes ea sola signa in oculis inveniri quae enumerata 
sunt, sed multo plura et quae accuratius” considerari queant et debeant. sed si 
quis imbutus his quae dicta sunt fuerit, sunt enim prope" generalia, etiam 
meliora perspiciat^! atque perpendat, et nimirum debet esse perspicuus, nam his 
quae exposita sunt «potius» deteriora quam bona signa sunt comprehensa. 
nam et maiorem partem in rebus humanis veteres deteriorem"? esse dixerunt, 
quod est potissimum. nam malitiae res multiformis est, ut etiam si non latius 
tendatur, constet tamen per multas diversitates. denique et fabulae, quae hydras 
et chimaeras et gigantes ex variis corporibus fingunt atque constituunt, malitiam 
multiformem intelligi volunt. at si quis ad diffinitionem signorum respiciat, 
signa quidem malitiae <multa>,” quae tamen ex signis his colliguntur atque 
intelliguntur, non adeo multa esse percipiet. nam et multis et variis signis feritas 
et immanitas, diversis inhumanitas et imbecillitas et avaritia deputantur. igitur. 
поп tam malitia quam malitiae indicia multa atque diversa sunt. 








45. Post oculos igitur vis signorum est, quae iuxta oculos et in vultu sunt. nam 
Prout quaeque signa proxima sunt oculis, potiora sunt ceteris. nam post 
‘culos frontis et narium <et> oris et genarum ipsiusque capitis idonea signa 
atque efficacia" sunt. sequuntur autem cervicis signa et pectoris et post haec 


"© Foerster emends Us and x's coi ("ind to сй on the bns of Ad. A23. His other conjecturer. 
жөп and ace would mean ary and has bring ou e абеты meaning ofthe Greek which 


jn ambiguous. 

9“ алгөй. This Greek loan is a dificult term to translate it gnifie» someone who enjoys same sex 
practices and perhaps wigmatias the way of е be is held to lead rather more) than the vex act 
inel. Cf Davidson's tirade against Foucault (1997: 167-76). Ad. doe not ше the word, preferring 
amdrogunes (on the interesting ater history ofthis word see Browning 1969: 71). The semantic field 
in Pollux, Onomasticon & 126-7 at least indicates passivity: see p. 187. A instances of ‘deviant’ here 
translate свећа. 

Foerster emends the MSS readings, among which is L's and C's arcis (more رامنا‎ ‘more 
concisely’), to саш. 
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42 (= A23). Quick." disturbed eyes tell of a rapacious man. But those who 


down 
middle in this way, so that the eye gleams here and there with turned back, 
retracted corners and at the same time they move the eyelids uncertainly. These 
signs too are attributed to philanderers and adulterers. 


43. When eyelashes are black and stiff and rather hard on the head whose signs 
are rather bad, they indicate a better and braver mind. But thin and slender and 
red eyelashes reveal weakness of mind and old age creeping on, but eyelashes of 
this type do not last, for they easily drop out. 


44 The things appi to ees. Nor should you think that only those sigas which 





ancients said that the greater share in human affairs is the worse one, ? because it 
is the most significant. The material of evil is multiform, so that even if it is not. 
more widespread, it is constituted in many varieties. Accordingly stories too, 
which invent and establish hydras and chimaeras and giants from various bodies, 
intend evil to be understood as multiform. But if anyone looks back to the 
definition of the signs, he will perceive that the signs of evil are many," but that 
the things which are gathered and understood from these signs are not so many; 
for wildness and savageness are reckoned by many and various signs, and by 
different signs inhumanity, weakness, and avarice. And so it is not evil so much 
as the signs of evil that are many and diverse. 





45 (= BI). The power of the signs which are near the eyes and in the face comes 
after the eyes, for the nearer each sign is to the eyes, the more eid is than 
the others or after the eyes the signs of the brow, nose, mouth, cheeks and of 
the head itself are suitable and serviceable.” The signs of the neck and chest 





79 Foerster suggests inserting отуна (Yor they are nearly alî genera), but Andrè (1981) 39 argues 
that prope meaning ‘very rather than ‘nearly i alte usage. 
7! Foerster emends L's and Ys penpiciat ‘(will ee) to perpiat, presumably to fit better with 


than, Cimer), 
which makes по sense in the context. Andes attempt to save the tet (1981: 146 a. 3 ad p. 85) is 
7 Reading Rose's insertion mala. 

Foerster emends L's officia (function!) and x's offcioss ‘dutiful to «баса. 
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humerorum, manuum, crurum ac pedum. postrema autem sunt signa, ut 
Palemoni videtur, quae iuxta ventrem sunt. et maxima vis «est? et coloris et 
vocis et spiritus. et motus magnum est indicium tam totius corporis quam etiam 
singularum partium, sed et omnis aspectus qui ex omni circumstantia et 
{ийни corporis occ, quem Grae tmrpénnav dien, ка мы 
maximam partem constituunt. eius nominis signifi 

лю оюм ЧЫ en eager Шнор لسسع‎ enn ad ома tjus 
referuntur. nam timidum et audacem, mitem et impium, apertum et subdolum 
universi corporis facies indicabit, et singula quae minuta sunt et parvula in 
unam speciem conveniunt ita ut aspicienti faciem occurrat aliqua 
ае 





46...76 nam mox etiam ad similitudinem animalis alicuius inspicienti ea quae 
diximus occurret tibi" in animo alium leoni, alium pardo, alium aquilae, alium 
perdici esse similem: ubi maxime dara est masculini et feminini distantia, 
quorum discretionem supra prosecuti sumus. nec dubium erit pronuntiare de eo 





47. Nunc de auribus disputandum est. Magnae aures stultitiae vel impudentiae, 
parvae malignitatis sort indices sures perbreves tanquam pecia ad набат 
referuntur. esse autem quadratae propemodum et 

MEN ACIE RES TQ CURT مسدب‎ NR ARIA 
aures nimium rotundae indociles significant, aures oblongae et angustae invidiae 
indicium habent. 


which may be right.‏ ساك 
Ж Foerster posits a lacuna here on the basis of Leiden che. 1-2 BI-2‏ 
ла ceeds L'e and £s da Cw) ve Mi f йы бан io pronoun э ue wih ы‏ 
participle impiciati looking at), and to be picked wp in the second person verbs towards the end‏ 
of ihe chapter‏ 
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follow, and after these those of the shoulders, hands, legs and feet. And the last 
those whi 





‘whole body will indicate the timid and the daring, the mild and the impious, 
the open and the deceitful, and the individual signs which are minute and small 
unite into one type of appearance, so that if you are considering the look you 
will find a certain property which is seen to be established in this body and 
‘which reveals its mind and the uncertain aspects” of its spirit. 


46 (= B2) ...”* For soon when you аге looking at those things which we have 
mentioned with regard to the similarity to some animal, it will occur to you” 
that one man is similar in character to a lion, another to a leopard, another to an 
‘eagle, and another to a partridge, especially when the difference between 
masculine and feminine, whose distinctions we set out above, is very clear. Nor 
will there be any doubt in declaring that the man who is similar to a bear is cruel 
and insidious; that the man who is similar to a оп?" is violent, brave, and rather 
simple; that the man who is similar to a leopard is insidious, unbending, savage 

and daring; and that the man who is similar to a horse” is upright, boasting, and 
desirous of honour and praise, However many are the species of animals, they 
each have their own properties, to which the similarity of the individual men is 
to be referred. And so you will discern whether he corresponds to the masculine 
or feminine and to which animal he is most similar, and after the character of 
the animal you will make a pronouncement as much from the consideration of 
individual parts as from the whole which we have frequently mentioned. 


47 (= B29). Now we must discuss ears. Large ears are indicators of stupidity or 
impudence, small ones of malice. Ears which are very small, as if they had been 


size 
to the head. Ears which are excessively round indicate men who are difficult to 
teach; oblong and narrow ears are a sign of envy. 


1% Foerster emends L's lipo (wolf) to leoni on the bass of Ad. B2 
Foerster emends Us еер (1) and x's تسسا‎ fion’) on the basis of Ad. B2 
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48. Nunc de labiis et ore disputandum est. Labia tenuia in ore maiore, si 
aliquanto labium superius sit promptius tanquam superpositum inferiori, 
magnanimum, fortem indicant. refertur ad leonem. parvo ori cum tenuia sunt 
labia, imbellem, timidum, versutum ostendunt. optimus autem oris status est, 
quod nec nimis prominens nec nimis humile est. nam humilitas timidi est et 
malignitatis arguit, prominentia" stultitiam, loquacitatem tribuit et audaciam. 


enim et maris beluae sunt. quando eminent labia super eos dentes quos 


prudentem designat. Loxus dicit cum inferius labium excedit, etiam studiosum 
laudis vel honoris ostendere. cum parvum os sit..." declarat idem et cum oris 
situs in concavo tanquam in defosso est. nam et haec species pariter malignitatis 
et invidiae et intemperantiae nota est. Aristoteles huiusmodi oris homines id est 
conci libidinosos magis ostendit. labia cum soluta dependent, inertem 
significant. in asinis. <enim>" et in equis senibus hoc signum est. 


46. Qui gena cranores habent, ignavi e vinolenti sunt, qi nimium tenues 
ab oculis акі 


50. Omnis vultus cum est plenus et crassus, ignavum significat et voluptatibus 
deditum, deductus cogitatorem, subdolum, timidum, astutum asseverat. vultus 
parvus parvum et angustum ingenium, enormis stultitiam et ignaviam testatur. 

بس ةياقس امات تلبات لطت ميات سنا 
vel stultitiam indicabunt, si laetis vultibus . libidinosum ostendunt.‏ 


palam est autem pervidere™ tristem vultum et laetum, item liberalem atque 
obscurum et malignum discernere, item pervigilem et eum qui somno est 
deditus. 


Т Foerster emendi MSS promptias to prominentis unnecesarily cf. André (1981) 88 n. 2. 
* ез prominent seems beter suited о the contest than MSS prontas. Either way, the meaning it 
des. 


Foerster suggest that t longe promenas and tha out а long way) has dropped out here on 
the basis of Ad. B24. 

Foerster inserts enim. As André note, this cbiention is found only in Pu-Pol. B77 (428 
косме) and not M. 
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48 (= B24). Now we must discuss lips and the mouth. Thin lips on a rather large 
mouth, if the upper lip sticks out considerably,” as if placed on the lower, 
indicate a magnanimous and brave man. He is referred to a lion. When the lips 
are thin on a small mouth, they show a pusillanimous, timid, and cunning man. 
Ви the best state of a mouth is that which is neither excessively prominent пог 





is womanly 
and suits womanly faces as much as womanly minds; that which is larger suits 
manly minds and faces. But when the mouth is split open beyond moderation. 
and is drawn right back, it indicates a greedy, cruel, and impious man; for such 
are sea-monsters, When the lips stick out over those teeth which the Greeks call 
vuvóbovrtc (‘canines’), it reveals an abusive, angry, noisy man and one who is 
quick to cause injury; for an appearance of this type is nearest to dogs. When the. 
mouth projects а long way, is round with thick lips and is turned back, it shows a 
Faul, greedy, and stupid sues for these sigas belong to gs the lower ونا‎ cia 





this type, that is with concave mouths, are more lustful. When the lips hang 
down relaxed, they signify an inactive man; for"? this sign is found in asses and 


in old horses. 
49 (B27). Those who have thicker cheeks are lazy and drunken; those who have 
‘excessively thin cheeks are malicious. Those whose cheeks are weighed down 


50 (B28). When the whole face is full and thick, it signifies a lazy man who is 
dedicated to pleasure; a drawn face declares that a man is a thinker, deceitful, 
timid and astute. A small face bears witness to a small and narrow mind; a large 
face to stupidity and laziness. 

If отооро! (‘spasms’) of the lips and cheeks and brow disturb sad faces, they 
will indicate insanity or stupidity; if they ‘on happy faces, they show that 
а man is lustful. But it is easy to а sad or a happy face, likewise to 
discern a generous or mean or malicious face, likewise one which is alert or one 
which is dedicated to sleep. 


M Reading Foerster suggestion longa rather than MSS lenes smooth’), proposed on the basis of 


nd, вр. 
© Reading Foerster's suggestion mistes rather than MSS traces ('rough'/ Berce’), presumably 
proposed given the ген of he chapter. 

Foerster emend L's and x's providere Спо foresee’) to perridere. 
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51. Nares extimae cum «tenues» "^ et acutae sunt, facilem ad iracundiam 
hominem ostendunt. crassae nares immundum hominem dant intelligi. porci 
‘enim et aves sordidae ita sunt. cum imae nares solidae tanquam оше et 
sober ont, in agni cet سوس‎ vari iu leonis 
canibus generosis. nares longae et tenues avibus sunt proximae et mores 
buivsmodi dabunt, narium per quae iut ronem e si а fonte disponita sit 


indiscreta atque indisposita sit, stultitiam et imbecillitatem animi indicat. nam. 
signum est femininum. cum directae sunt nares, linguae intemperantiam 
produnt. nares maiores esse melius signum est quam minores. minores enim 
svi ingens et бийин а армони emigrants. cure пала, qus 
vocant, magnanimis attributae sunt, humiliores, quas Graeci 
AE dicunt, libidinosis. nares patulae alacritatis et fortitudinis indicium 
produnt. cum autem perangustae sunt et rotundae et conclusae, stultitiam. 
profitentur. nares perversae perversam etiam mentem esse demonstrant. 


52. Mentum cum prolixius est, minus iracundum et minus perturbatis moribus. 
‘esse manifestat hominem," aliquanto tamen loquacem, aliquanto sui 
жеше onendi. qui parva МЫМ. meiten, vindi ett. nem. potter 
cetera immites et insidiosi sunt. referuntur ad serpentes. si in rotundum desinat. 
‘mentum, muliebres mores indicat. nam et signum femininum est. virile autem 
mentum prope quadratum esse debet. mentum cum in ultimo divisum est ita ut 

tanquam duos vertices habeat, si quidem longe atque in prolixum discernatur 
msn. dol sss monia: adah sed mim. эши тийин. 
depressa sit, veneris et gratiarum signum ей. 


53. Cervix longa et tenuis timiditatem et malignitatem declarat. vasta cervix cum 
prolixitate animosum, iactantem, superbum asseverat. quae ergo moderate et 
proxila et vasta cervix est ac minus rotunda,” et virtutem animi approbat et 
habilis est corpore. cervix quae soluta et invalida est, nocentes et insidiosos 
homines praedicat. cervix quae nervis evidentibus tenta est, ineptum atque 
indocilem demonstrat et si alia signa conveniant, insanum etiam ex claritate 
nervorum pronuntiabis. sed et venae clarae et enormes intextae cervici idem 
quod nervi indicabunt. qui vastam nimium cervicem habent, iracundi et 
indociles sunt. sceleri proxima sunt huiusmodi ingenia. sues huiusmodi sunt.” 
brevis cervix re atque exemplis cognita est, quod sit indicium hominis cum 
timiditate audacis, qui Graece @paodSevAog dicitur. cum autem inter 
coniunctionem scapuleram et cervicis originem verialos eminet nec cater 
leniter sibimet conveniunt, sed per intervalla cohaerent, ut sit nodorum 
superficies aspera, superbi et insolentes sunt. 





© Foerster inserts tenues on the basis of Ad. B25. 
® Foerster inserts hominem. 
" As Foerser points out, we should expect ‘firm and strong’ on the basis of Ad. B21, 
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51 (B25). When the end of the nose is thin" and pointed, it shows a man who is 
Quick to anger. When the nose is thick it shows that a man should be understood 
to be foul; for pigs and birds are vile in this way. When the base of the nose is 
solid, as if blunt, and round, it tells of a brave and magnanimous man. Noses of 
this sort belong to lions and noble dogs. Long and thin noses resemble those of 
birds and will suggest characters of that sort. If the part of the nose which is near 
the brow is propery diac from the brow and separated from it, which the 

Greeks call Simpüpup£vov, sign; for it is referred to the lion, and it 








When the nose is straight, it betrays intemperance of tongue. A larger nose is a 
better sign than a smaller опе; for a smaller nose is assigned to servile characters 
and thieves and equivocators. Hooked noses, which the Greeks call ypumoí, are 
associated with those who are magnanimous; flatter ones, which the Greeks call 
oí, with those who are lustful. An open nose betrays a sign of keenness and 
bravery. But when the nose is very narrow and round and closed, it shows 
stupidity. A crooked nose shows that the mind is also crooked. 


52 (B23). When the chin is rather long it shows a man! who is less angry and 
with a less disturbed character, but it reveals one who is considerably garrulous 
and a considerable boaster. Those who have a small chin are to be avoided; for in 
addition to everything else they are cruel and insidious. They are referred to 
snakes. If the chin is round at the end, it indicates a womanly character; for this 
is also a feminine sign. But a manly chin should be nearly square. When the chin 
is divided at the end so that it has two points, as it were, if the separation is wide 
and extended, it indicates а mind accustomed to deceit, but if the middle is not 
depressed too much, it is a sign of love and charm. 

thin neck reveals timidity and malice. A thick, long neck 
spirited, boastful, and ‘And so a neck which is both 
moderately long and thick and less round™ both proves the manliness of the 
mind and is suitable for the body. A neck which is relaxed and weak foretells that 
men are harmful and insidious. A neck which is stiff with the tendons obvious 





thing as tendons. Those who have an excessively thick neck are angry and hard 
to teach; for characters of this type are nearest to crime. Pigs are of this type.” A 
short neck is recognized by the fact itself and by examples, that it is a sign of a 
man who is daring and timid, who is called مقع كتمهم‎ in Greek. But when a 
vertebra projects between the joining of the shoulder-blades and the start of the. 
neck, and the other vertebrae do not join up smoothly, but are linked with 
space Бине them giving a rough knotted sppeerenc, such ама are proud 
and insolent. 


M Foerster recommends the deletion of this sentence, but the problem seems 10 be with the 
preceding опе CE Ad. 821 "Those who have excessively thick necks are quick to anger, clumsy, 
ignorant, and seinish" 


592 lan Repath 


54. Cervix dura indocilem hominem ostendit, cervix дура docilem, бурду 
autem in corporibus Graeci molle quidem et flexible, non tamen evisceratum 


et vocis tremore quae conatu proficiscitur facillime effeminati deteguntur; sed 
nec ipsarum cervicum in his status certus est, sed si diligenter consi 
interdum contremiscere eos cervicibus pervidebis: facile enim labat ac deficit 
omnis imitatio. 


55. Cum autem infracta est cervix, «ме debet, quod vel stultus vel 
effeminatus sit qui eam gerit. cetera enim signa intellectum dirigent. stabilitas 
ergo cum temperata est, tunc ostendit optimos mores. cervix superius retorta 
insolentem, immitem, stultum et inanem indicat, sed considerandum iterum 
atque iterum est et ceteris signis discernendum, an per insaniam an per 
ЖКнын SIR Кан ON Ыкын сасы DEAN RENE TONER 
cogitationibus occupatum animur ostendere, potest ad parsimoniam, potest 
malignitatem pertinere, prout cetera з argui. тип aug d i 
simplex huiusmodi, nihil securum, nihil remissum continere..." cervix in 
sinistram partem declinata stultum aliquatenus ac cinaedum magis significat: 
Aristoteles etiam ad dextram parem declinationem capitis тейи atit 
solida cervix et vasta et quae difficile flectatur rapaces et 6poov5c(Aouc " facit: 
refertur ad lupum et simiam. 


j Foerster emends the hominis (man’) of L A, Molinius, aod x to nomini 
М Foerster emends the nonsensical MSS readings to tanquam on the basis of Ad. B21. 
P Foerster adopts Rose's mota for MSS statu (‘position’). 
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54 (B21). A hard neck shows a man who is difficult to teach, a óypóc neck one 
who із teachable—the Greeks want Сурб in bodies to mean soft and flexible, 


this reason; for both by the spasm of the lips, the rolling of the eyes, the clumsy 
and confused carriage of the feet, the movement" of the loins, the restlessness of 


55 (B21), But when the neck is bent, it should be obvious that the man who 
bears it is either stupid or effeminate; for the other signs will direct your 
understanding, When the steadiness is , it shows the best character. If 


the neck is bent back up it indicates an insolent, cruel, stupid, and worthless 
man, but you must consider again and again and conclude by other signs 
Whether the neck и bent back through insaniy or trough insolence, When the 
neck is bent in towards the parts of the chest, it may indicate a mind occupied 
with thoughts, it may pertain to parsimony, or to malice, according to how the 


some extent that a man is stupid and more that he is a deviant. Aristotle also 
strud an inclination of the hes to the right vo devant. А hard, thick 





P" Foerster argues that what we find about necks inclined to the right in Ad. B21 has dropped out 
here. 


P рыл. 80813. 


“ Foerster inserts et Орасобе доч on the basis of Мойт! роодо, which is a non-existent 
E 


ЕЯ lan Repath 


56. Guttur asperum levitatem animi significat et loquacitatem: refertur ad aves. 
si singularis vertex tanquam nodus gutturis eminet, levitatem quidem pari modo 
indicat, non tamen <lingua>” audacem nec maledicum ostendit; tristem 
quoque ac tristificum et suspicacem asseverat. 


57. Si iuguli conclusi sunt et compressi ad humeros et pectus, tarditatem. 
sensuum et stoliditatem animi indicant nec operi vel arti idoneas manus. iuguli 
qui longe ab humeris separati sunt et largum ac latum sinum faciunt, 
imbecillitatem animi declarant. secundum haec quoque medietas erit optima 
t ad virtutem et ad prudentiam. 


58, Humeri non crassi, sed solidi virtutem indicant. laxi enim” infirmitatem 
animi et timiditatem ostendunt. humeri tenues et qui in acutum erecti sunt 
insidiosum hominem indicant. si autem indiscretis articulis et nodis sunt, ad 
stultitiam referuntur. humeri facies bene discreti et absoluti honestatem 
indicant. referuntur ad Im npéntiav. humeri contracti et impliciti inhonesti."" 
referuntur ad ётпрёпаау. 


59. Manus cum ita sunt prolixae, ut, cum demittuntur erecto corpore cetero, 
genibus propinquent, habiles homines aperiunt et fortitudinis sunt indices. cum 
autem breves <sunt>! et intra medium femur desinunt, malivolos homines. 
ostendunt, gaudentes alienis malis. ut autem de huiusmodi homine pronuntiare 

possis, quicunque cibos appetentes protendunt os et caput, ut occurrant manui, 
porte fabu они & toobvel ons ринде рс mai 


Tenues cubiti imbecilles, pleni nimium indociles ostendunt. cum autem 
mediae soliditatis sunt et articulis et musculis insignes, fortem animum et habile. 
corpus ostendunt. refertur ad émimpénciay. manus cum molles sunt, docile 
hominem significant, cum dena, fortem, sed indocilem demonstret. акаа 
breves manus et exiguae furtis! oportunae et rapaces sunt. crassae quoque 
manus si digitos ultra modum breves habeant, tergiversatorem, insidiosum et 
furem indicant. manus tenues et intortae loquacem demonstrant et voracem. 


Т, Foerster inserts lingua on the basis of Ad. B22. 

Foerster emends the MSS enim (or in it башысы erue) to vers but Andeé (1981) 33 notes 
that enim used adversatively is common enough in later Latin. 

7" Reading Foenter's suggestion of inhonesi rather than incongruentes (not fitting’, his 
emendation of Мойт mesngrucmier 





sisi plot Шиа kt ics gut on tha Shen, эй ley ا‎ 
‘equal measure, but it does not show a man who is daring in speech” and 
abusive. It also declares that he is sad, ill-boding, and suspicious. 


57 (B17). If the collar-bones are confined and compressed into the shoulders 
and chest, indicate slowness of the senses and stupidity of mind and hands 
fit for neither work nor art. Collar-bones which are separated far from the 
shoulders and make a large and broad curve reveal weakness of mind. Following 
this the mean will be best both for manliness and prudence. 


58 (= B18). Shoulders which are not thick, but hard, indicate manliness. But” 


tminpéncia overall appearance’). Contracted and closely attached shoulders 
are ignoble.” They are referred to the im npíntia. 


59 (= 819-20). When hands are so Jong that, when they hang down and the rest 


mouth and head when seeking food so that they meet his hand, has small hands 
and is malevolent, rejoicing in the misfortunes of others. 


‘Thin elbows show men who are weak and thick ones those who are excessively 
difficult to teach. But when they are moderately hard and have obvious joints 
and muscles, they show a brave mind and a well-adapted body. This is referred 
to the tmmpéneia (‘overall appearance’). (B20) When the hands are soft they 
signify a teachable man; when they are hard they show that a man is brave, but 

difficult to teach. Very small and short hands are rapacious and suited to 
thieving- n Thiet, short маш to, tbe be age ich oe اس‎ 
short, indicate that a man is equivocating, insidious, and a thief. Thin and 
crooked hands show that a man is garrulous and greedy. 


79 Foerster inserts sunt. 
"^ As Foerster (1893: i, р. come) and Andrè (1981: 97 n 1) note. Anon. Lats copy of Polemon 
here (and Leiden’; cf. ch. 22) read gupta (‘thet’) intend of the умра (stupidity) found in Ad. 


596 lan Repath 


60. Ungues albi lati subrubentes optimi ingenii dant indicium, angusti autem et 
Моп) stoliditatis et feritatis indices sunt. qui inflexi et curvi sunt, impudentes 
et rapaces sunt. refertur ad aves et ad feras quae violentae sunt. ungues qui 
impressi sunt et nimium accorporati, magis feri et stolidi sunt. nimium breves. 
ungues malignum hominem declarant. hoc idem significant pallidi et nigri et 
asperi. ungues qui perrotundi sunt, in venerem proni sunt. 

Haec signa quae unguibus attributa sunt, per semet ipsa non sunt satis idonea, 
verum coniuncta potioribus nonnullam habent efficaciam. 


_ Item digiti cum coniuncti sunt et cohaerent immundum hominem 
qui collecti sunt et conglobati, um et avarum indicant. 
рамі 99? audacem, 


sapientia sunt. qui immoderato spatio inter se distant, eves et loquaces sunt. qui. 
autem moderatae magnitudinis sunt et honestae speciei, mores optimos 
indicant, 
Haec tam de manuum quam pedum unguibus ac digitis dicta sint 
61. Pectus latum dispositum et discretum, cuius clarae sunt singulae partes, 
i optimum est. pectus tenue et invalidum 





circumdatum pectus ея, his vinolkntia e الست‎ sours он 


62. Ea quae de pectore dicta sunt, etiam de metaphreno dicta sint, quae pars 
dorsi est opposita pectori. nam solidum metaphrenum virile est, tenue <et > 19% 
infirmum timidum. et caro si nimia sit in hac parte dorsi, stultitiae index erit, 
sed si parvi spatii metaphrenum fuerit, idem indicabit. latum igitur ewe 
metaphrenum viris convenit. sed etiam si rotundum leniter fuerit, non est 
Tecusandum, nam praesentis ingenii hominem indicat, habentem aliquid 
gratiarum tam in sermone quam in factis. quorum autem incurvum est 
metaphrenum et inflectit humeros ad pectus, malignitatem cum invidia indicat, 
et tunc magis, sí omne corpus ita incurvum atque inflexum sit. nam et lucrorum 
immoderatum studium cum his quae praedicta sunt indicat. 


63. Emetiendum quoque est spatium ab umbilico usque ad pectoris finem, item 
а pectoris fine usque ad originem colli. si maior pars pectoris fuerit, prudentiam. 
indicat, si quod infra pectus est, usque ad umbilicum maius fuerit, voracem 
hominem declarat. 


79! Foerster emends MSS invidum (‘envious’) to improvidem on the basis of Ad. BS. 

79 Foerster emends MSS ignavos ary. ‘cowardly ) to ignaros on the basis of Ad. BIS. But André 
{98 n. 3) may well be right to retin the MSS (comparing РЬ. Рој ‘cowardly’ in place of Ad's 
‘dumsines), 
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60 (= B4-5). White, broad nails which are reddish provide a sign of the best 
character, but narrow and oblong ones ate signs of stupidity and ferocity. Those 
which are bent and curved are impudent and rapacious. Reference is made to 
birds and to those beasts which are violent. Nails which are pressed in and 
excessively bound into the flesh are rather wild and stupid. Excessively short 
nails reveal a malicious man. Pale and black and rough nails signify this same 
thing, Nails which are very round are prone to sex. 


These signs which are attributed to nails are not in themselves very sufficient, 
but in conjunction with more important signs are most effective. 

(BS) Likewise, when fingers are joined and stick together, they signify a foul 
man. Those which are grouped and gathered together indicate a malicious and 
greedy man. Small and thin fingers reveal a stupid man, small and thick ones an 
improvident,"® daring and wild man. Those which are excessively long and thin. 
are far from wisdom. Those which have an immoderate distance between them. 
are light-headed and garrulous. But those which are of a moderate size and of 
noble appearance indicate the best character. 


‘These things apply to the nails and digits of feet as much as to those of hands, 


61 (= B15). A broad, properly arranged and articulated chest, whose individual 
parts are obvious, which the Greeks call SinpOpwyt voy, is best. A thin and weak 
chest signifies а mind that is also weak. But one which is congested with flesh 
indicates men who are difficult to teach and ignorant." Those whose breast 
hangs down and whose chests are surrounded with soft flesh are assigned 
drunkenness and intemperance in sexual matters. 


62 (= B16). Those things which have been said about the chest also apply to the 
part of the back which corresponds to the chest for a hard upper back is manly, 
a thin апд! weak one is timid. And if the flesh on this part of the back is 
excessive, it will be a sign of stupidity, but if the upper back covers a small area, 
it will indicate the same thing. And so it is fitting that men's backs should be 
broad, But if it is also gently round, it is not objectionable, for it indicates a man 
of resolute character who has something pleasing as much in his deeds as in his 
speech. But those whose upper back is curved and turns the shoulders into the 
chest are malicious and envious, and the more so if the whole body is similarly 
curved and turned in; for it also indicates immoderate pursuit of money in 
addition to those things which have been mentioned. 


63 (= B15). The distance from the navel to the bottom of the chest should also 
be measured, as should that from the bottom of the chest to the beginning of the 
neck. If the chest is larger, it indicates a prudent man; if that which is below the 
chest to the navel is greater, it reveals a greedy man. 


1** Foerster inserts et on the basis of Ad. BIS. 


598 dan Repath 
64. Venter cum est magnus et congestis carnibus, si quidem mollibus et 


Ld مرو د‎ Мн سبحي ا‎ e VS بردم‎ iq mp 
et voracem indicat. venter aliquanto mollior atque 
Prud тыа Ауа inc eerie 


65. Latera tenuia et angusta et depressa timiditatis arguunt, et quae referta sunt 
carnibus et dura, indociles homines ostendunt. quae autem rotunda sunt 
tanquam tumentia, loquacem, inanem declarant: nam refertur ad ranas. 


66. Dorsum latum solidum virile est, et contrarium muliebre. quorum dorsum. 


corpore fuerit. qui iuxta ilia angustiores sunt tanquam succincti, et in omni 
parte virtutis excellent et venationum studiosiores erunt. 


67. Spinae pars inferior quae doi Graece dicitur, si late iaceat et nimia sit et 
moli نت تسا‎ файда ot relenur ad Ёё лп, quae proa 
ем et in acutum desinit, intemperantiam libidinis et timiditatem ostendit. virilis 
ergo est, quae clara ossibus et moderata ac solida est 


68." "lgyía sunt ossa concludentia ventrem, quibus etiam ossa femorum 
impressa sunt. si igitur loxía solida et dura et discreta ossibus fuerint, fortem et 
bellatorem hominem monstrant: refertur enim ad leones, si vasta et carne 
complexa, muliebre ingenium designant secundum tmmpénciav. quae autem 
nimium exesa sunt rugosa et tenui cute circumdata, ut sunt simiarum, 
 malignitatem indicabunt. 


69. Femorum eadem erunt signa secundum Palemonem quae mox de superiori 
parte crurum dicentur, quam Graeci кубулу vocant: cuius prior pars tibia 


moderatae plenitudinis su; 
fi, solidae et бисгеше, quod Grseci appellant бурары ом, optimi i rani 
sunt indices. molles autem et Gvap@pot muliebri sexui assignandae sunt. 


1 See alo Anon. Lat 70. 
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64 (= B14), When the stomach is large and congested with flesh which is soft 
and hanging, it indicates a man without sense who is drunken and intemperate 
and dedicated to luxury and sex. If the flesh is excessive but solid, it reveals a 
malevolent man who devises evils. If the stomach has an excessive recess, as if it 
were empty, it indicates a timid, malicious, and greedy man. A stomach which is 

softer and pressed in shows manliness of mind and magnificence. 


65 (= ВІЗ). Thin and narrow and pressed in sides prove timidity, and those 
which аге packed with flesh and are hard show men who are difficult to teach. 
But those which are round as if swollen reveal a garrulous and worthless man, 
for he is to be referred to frogs. 


66 (= B11-12). A broad, hard back is manly, and the opposite is womanly. As to 
those whose back is curved, if it is in a soft body, which we said above is called 
ûùypéç by the Greeks, it is not to be thought as bad as that which is in a compact. 
and hard body. Those who are narrower at the loins, as if they were girded, both 
excel in every part of manliness and are rather keen on hunting. 


67 (= BIO). If the lower part of the back, which is called the бофбс (‘loin’) in 
Greek, is broad and is excessive and surrounded with soft flesh, it is feminine. 
Tt is referred to the émnpéneca (‘overall apperarance’).If it is long and finishes. 
їп а point, it shows intemperance in lust and timidity. And that which has the 
bones obvious and is moderate and hard is manly. 


68 (= B9).' The toxia Chips?) are the bones which close off the stomach, into 
which press also the bones of the thighs. And so if the toxic are solid and hard 


character according to the éminpéria (‘overall apperarance’). But those which 
are excessively eaten away, wrinkly, and surrounded with thin skin, as those of 
apes are, indicate maliciousness. 


69 (= B8). The signs of the thighs will be the same, according to Polemon, as 





rear part reaches the feet. We shall recall Aristotle's different view" the vin. 
is the part of the shank which is beneath the knee and at the rear, that is below 
the ham, and as often as it is fll as if pregnant, it signifies a base, intemperate 
eee : 


SinpOpunvov, they are signs of the best character. But if soft and дардро 
Cjointless’), they refer to the female sex. 


1% Rejecting Foerster's emendation of MSS at to posts (afterwards). See Pe-Arist. 1029-34. 


во lan Repath 


70. Genicula cum in se conversa sunt atque colliduntur, ad femineam speciem 
referuntur. 


туора ten rerom paries ue preme Ый. ofp iiu imi podes et 
calcanea cum nimium vasta sunt et referta carnibus, stultum hominem indicant. 
vel insanum, hoc a se observatum esse diligenter Palemon refert, et eo magis si et 
humiles digitos et куи; vastas in isdem pedibus esse contigerit. офора solida, 
quorum ambitus, cete لمشو سس‎ bones e at qui non ойы 
oculos, virum sanctum demonstrant. tenuitas timidum et intemperantem. 


TR In area GA ORIS م ا‎ yg pn 
declarant. molles et ampla carne circumdati molle ingenium et femininum 
ostendunt. crassi pedes et breves admodum ferinos mores indicant. nimium 


qui equaliter 
‘sunt et nullum habent recessum in medios pedes, sed cruribus""* ambulant et ex 
interiori parte calciamenta atterunt, versotam et malignam mentem ostendunt. 
Aristoteles addit etiam hos еме versutos, qui habent inflexa supercilia, sicut sunt 
in personis senum comicorum.'” 


rispi timidum 

insidiosum, quod molles nimium effeminatum, quod nigri timidum nimium et 
avarum, quod rubei subalbi'' avaros mores et quod harum omnium 
contrarietatum medietas optima sit, sed qui vehementer rubicundi sunt, ut 
los mali granati, repudiandi sunt: nam et avarum et ferum et indocilem 
рибе. sed quocism e pranier caput et specia et oculos in alis etiam 


ы fe dus a ag nn Pp ES 
indicant. عنومة‎ id est ima pars spinae et femora similiter capillosa idem"? 
felis, ө и pel d siio cile dene Kahlo > 
instabilem hominem produnt, quem Graeci @ААотрбоаААоу vocant. praeterea 
sine religione, sine pietate esse hoc ingenium declaratur. cum solum pectus 


29 Foerster emends MSS clarum to clari so that it agrees with the беа rather than the character. 
[Амди (1991: ии n. 1) i ub ends amid (a lud ronda of Ас epee 
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70 (= B9). When knees are turned towards each other and collide, they are 
referred to a feminine type of appearance. 


71 (= B7). The офор are the bottom parts of the shanks nearest the ankles. And 
so when the офор@ and the bottom of the feet and heels are excessively thick and 
packed with flesh, they indicate a stupid or insane man. Polemon reports that he 
observed this carefully himself, and that it was the more so if it happened both 
that the toes were stubby and the куйраз thick for the same feet. Solid офорб, 
whose periphery is certain, delineated and noble and which does not offend the 
eyes, show a holy man. Thinness reveals a timid and intemperate man. 


72 (= B6), If the bottoms of the feet have distinctive tendons and clear” joints, 
they reveal a noble and manly character. Soft feet which are surrounded with 
ample flesh show a soft and feminine character. Thick and short feet indicate a 
very wild character. Excessively long feet show a man who is intent upon many 
forms of deceit and who destruction. Very thin and short feet 
barra a malicious men, Cave fet which aha hee a very hallow and drawn ир 
sole are to be барион of Taos fet which are valconiy Gat amd have ws 
recess in the middle, but who walk on their heels" and rub their shoes on the 
inside, show a cunning and malicious mind. Aristotle adds that those who have 
curved eyebrows, as they are on the masks of old men in comedies, are also 
cunning: 





73 (= B37), As to varieties of hair the following distinction was made above; 
curly hair shows a timid man; straight hair a wild man, and likewise thick hair; 
thin hair shows an insidious man; soft hair an excessively effeminate man; black 
hair an excessively timid and greedy man; red, pale hait'" a greedy character; 
and of all these opposites the mean is best. But those who have bright red hair 
like the Помет of the pomegranate, are to be scorned, for it signifies a greedy and 
wild man who is hard to teach. But since hair grows on other parts of the body 
too, in addition to the head, eyebrows and eyes, the rules about hair mentioned 
above should be borne in mind for these parts too, but particular properties are 
also to be assigned to the other parts. Legs which are covered with thick and long 
hair indicate а wild man who is hard to teach. An dogs, that is the lower part 








Moreover it is revealed that this character is without religion and without piety. 


I ie, 

1"! Foerster argues that, on the basis of Ad. B37, several words have dropped out bere. 

"8 Foerster plausibly argues, ов the basis of Ad. 837 and Leiden ch. 43, that libidinem (lun) or 
libidinem (usta) should be read here instead of MSS idem. 
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capillos praefert, calidum et animosum significat. cum humeri et metaphrena 
capillis circumdata sunt, avium mores id est leves et instabiles indicant. cum 
omne corpus contectum est capillis, animum quadrupedis potius quam hominis 
indicat. cum cervix a capite capillosa est, fortem et animosum indicat: refertur 
enim ad leonem. et cum ad mediam frontem capillus decurrit, ex utraque autem 
parte repressus vel reflexus est, ad equi speciem refertur. 


74, Motus corporis alius est naturalis, alius affectatus. affecati tres sunt species. 
una cum homo honorem vel potestatem vel lucrum vel nuptias captans, prout 
acceptissimum esse potioribus arbitratur, ita se constituit. nam et luxuriae et 
Donati аныда е induit et rectus decus eat ex sqoalidus et ignavus t 
تسيا‎ e industius عضي سيان بم موت‎ penis, pervium 
et misericordiam imitandam putat.'” secunda species est affectationis eorum. 
qui ad pulchritudinem student quique vultum et omne corpus ita informant, ut 
aut virginibus insidientur aut matrimonia perturbent; sed et qui in pueros 
dementes sunt aut mulierum loco se ipsos constituunt, quo viros in se provocare. 
possint, affectatum atque elaboratum corporis motum habent. tertia species est 
corum qui cinaedi quidem certa fide sunt, verum suspicionem a se removere 
conantes virilem sumere speciem sibimet laborant. nam et incessum pedum 
iuvenilem imitantur et semet ipsos rigore quodam confirmant et oculos et 
vocem intendunt atque omne corpus erigunt, sed facile deteguntur vincente se. 
ac nudante natura. nam et collum et vocem plerumque submittunt et pedes. 
manusque relaxant aliisque temporariis indiciis facile produntur. nam et timor. 
subitus et gaudium improvisum ab imitatione eos procurata excutit atque ad 


sunt: ad unam quae vera et naturalis est, ad tres, quas fictas et simulatas esse 
constituimus. 


75. Qui longis passibus incedunt, magnanimi sunt et efficaces; parvi autem et 
restrict passus inefficaces, parci, parvae!"* mentis sunt, dolorum artifices et 

obscurae mentis. celeritas motus cum est erecto corpore et honesto atque claro, 
calidum bominem indicat, qui aggrediatur res agendas magis quam perficiendas. 


7? Foerster angues that the text of this sentence is faulty, presumably because the lists do not 
correspond exactly. 


Anonymus Latinus, Book of Physiognomy Фу 
When only the chest produces hair, it signifies an impetuous and spirited man. 


referred to the lion. And when the hair runs down to the middle of the brow, but. 
оп either side is pressed or turned back, he is referred to the appearance of the 
horse, 


74 (= B38). The movement of the body of one man is natural, of another 
affected. There are three types of affected movement. One із when а man is 
courting honour or a position of power or money or a marriage and conducts 
himself according to how he thinks he will be most acceptable to his betters; for 
he puts on the semblance of luxury and goodness and is upright or dejected ог 
shabby or lazy or sympathetic or industrious when he thinks he should be 
T gon pr lel سنس‎ A rd ER pn ec ci 
‘The second type of appearance consists of the affectation of those who are 
devoted to beauty and who compose their face and whole body so that they may 
ensnare virgins or disturb marriages. But also those who are mad about boys ог 
y the role of women to excite men towards them have an affected and studied 


appearance; 
strengthen themselves with a certain stiffness and strain their eyes and voice and 
straighten their whole body, but they are easily detected when their true nature 
wins through and exposes them; for they often lower their neck and voice and 
relax their hands and feet and are easily betrayed by other passing signs; for 
sudden fear or unexpected joy shakes them from their careful pretence and 
recalls them to their own nature. Often they are detected when yawning too. 
Thus all the signs which are gathered from the movements of the body are to be 
referred to these four types of appearance: the one which is natural and true, and 
the three which we have established as false and simulated. 


75 (= B39). Those who walk with long paces are magnanimous and efficient, but. 
small and restricted paces аге ineffectual, mean, belong to a small'™ mind, are 
masters of deceit and reveal hidden intention. When the movement is swift 
and accompanied by an upright, noble and distinguished body, it indicates 
an impetuous man who sets about doing things rather than finishing them. If he 


^ Foerster plausibly argues that Anon. Lat. read кро (‘smal’) instead of трой (bitter here. 
CK Ad. B39. 


604 Лап Repath 


‘si autem celeriter quidem movetur, verum submittit oculos et se comprimit et 
vultum deducit atque omne corpus implicat et colligit, nimium timidum, 
parcum, versutum, minus liberalem indicat. cum autem celeritatem motuum 
pervideris atque incessus <et> oculorum perturbationem, capitis inconstan- 
tiam, anhelitum spissum, baec indicia hominem cladium magnarum auctorem 
et immanis audaciae declarant. qui breves passus habet easdemque accelerat, 
malignus et plus quam timidus et imbecillis habendus est. tardus incessus si 
naturalis sit, etiam animum pigriorem indicat, si non potiora signa dissentiant, 
si autem procurata sit tarditas et interdum resistat, circumspiciat, cervicem 
erigat, superbiae dabit signum; recte autem eum etiam moechum et adulterum 
pronuntiabis. 


76. Cum autem manuum ac pedum motus cum totius corporis consentiunt 
motibus et cum humeri moderate et tranquille inferuntur cum leni inclinatione 
cervicis, magnanimum hominem dicunt et fortem: huiusmodi leonis incessus 
est. qui autem humeros commovet, erigit tamen collum atque tendit, superbus. 
atque insolens rectissime iudicabitur: est enim talis equorum incessus. haec satis 
esse arbitratur Palemon ad institutionem: minuta enim quaeque et similitudines. 
subtilius atque accuratius comparatae ex his quae dicta sunt haud difficile 
constitui possunt. qui autem omni corpore moventur, manifeste atque evidenter 

i sunt. ex his tolerabiliores sunt, qui cum moventur, corpus inclinant 
ad dextram partem, stultiores autem sunt, quorum corpus declinat ad sinistram. 
partem. qui autem submittunt sese atque omne corpus infringunt, inhoneste 
| مم‎ sex, quas د ساس سطس سرح‎ hoe ed coni 


27. Com ules eos la ы эй malian ан penenvem prechant senaum o 
incurrens ac recurrens, in cogitatione constitutum hominem declarat, cuiusmodi 
autem cogitationes, fere [et] oculi indicabunt. cum spiritus interdum quiescit, 
longo autem post intervallo nimium trahitur vel editur tanquam іп aestu 

indicat bominem constitutum. cum autem etiam 
puenitentiam rei a se male gestae vel male dictae 
continet. si tamen oculis in officio constitutis ac vigentibus ita videatur 
cogitationem versare, rem potius malam agere credendus est quam rei gestae 
paenitentiam sustinere. spiritus cum mugit et graviter concipitur atque editur, 
feritatem et vinolentiam indicat. quorum anhelitus ita perturbatus ac spissus est, 
n solet inconsulti, iracundi sunt, quibus omne sit 


levis et spissus est anhelitus, timidi, imbelles, 
interdum effeminati sunt, si cetera signa conveniant. 








7? Foerster suggests emendiag sensum to sonum ('scund'). Ct Ad. BA1. 
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moves quickly, but casts his eyes down and pulls himself in and turns his face 
down and cowers and crouches with his whole body, it indicates an excessively 
timid, mean, cunning, and less generous man. But when you see swift movement 
and 


him a philanderer and adulterer as well. 


76 (= B40). But when the movements of the hands and feet agree with the 


who lean over and bend their whole body are disgraceful flatterers, whom the 
Greeks call кёдакес; this type is referred to dogs. 


77 (= BAI). When the breath is quiet so that while it races in and out it is not, or 
is barely, perceived, ''? it reveals a man set in thought, but usually his eyes will 


i 
| 
| 
f 
} 


effeminate, if the other signs agree. 
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78 Qui vocem riven е quam hem ex quiso vinculo proce. sui 
sunt et voraces. et quorum sonus ingratus est, sive sit solidus" sive sit ovium. 
vod proximus, stultitiam indicat. qui incipiunt a gravi voce et in acutam 
desinunt, faciles ad fletum ac lugabri animo sunt. qui acutam vocem cum 
Sicut proi, ipa за аад set. qi sitit © гадна Tank 

vocem, effeminati sunt. qui vocem tanquam ex concavo depromunt gravem et 
inflexibilem, ingenio sunt virili et magnanimi. qui tardum et gravem. vocis edunt. 
sonum, tranquil sunt, юсшк, aides. horum et justi mores sun quiin 
modum avium vocem intendunt, proni in venerem, inanes et instabiles "* sunt. 


accipias, medietatem ac temperamentum optimum iudices. 


79. Colorum species in corporibus gentibus attributae sunt igitur 
ое йо mammis ah, cdd age NE 
imbellem, timidum, versutum indicat: refertur ad eos qui in meridiana plaga 
habitant, ut [sunt] Aethiopes, Aegypti et qui his iuncti sunt. color albus 
subrubeus fortes et animosos indicat: refertur ad 

virtuti 


loquacem, intemperatum irae atque linguae denuntiat. color ignitus ad insaniam. 


1S Foerster suggests horridus (rough) for sodas 

117 Foerster argues, on the basis of Ad. 842 and Leiden ch. $2, that this sentence sbould be 
абет to after ‘many and magnasiesous in character’ in the previous line. Thi ө а good 
example of ignoring Anon. Lat s autonomy. 
"ЧЕ Foerster emends MSS feces (Геву) to instabiles on the basis of Ad. BAZ and Anon. Lats 
practice elsewhere. 
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73 (= B) Those who produce dep voce which is cached s И бота 
cracked vessel, are stupid and greedy. And those whose voice is unpleasant, 
whether it is hard" or like the bleating of sheep, are indicated to be stupid. 


broken, thin, and mournful voice indicates a sad, greedy, and suspicious man. 
Those whose voice runs into their nose so that it echoes are liars, malevolent, 
envious, and rejoice in the misfortunes of others. A strong, strained voice which 


man. The voice too, like the other signs, should be referred to resemblances in 
animals: for among men there are voices which are similar to those of dogs and 
apes and donkeys, and one man produces a voice like that of a horse, and 
another like that of a pig, Thus on the basis of resemblances you will gain 
understanding. The point we laid down above about opposites and our 
judgement that the mean is best in most cases should also be affirmed regarding 
the movement of the body and the voice, so that you will consider excess bad 
and will judge the mean and the proper mixture to be the best 


79 (= В 33-6). Different sorts of body colour have been attributed to the races, 





"Foerster wonders whether ahu ur, alia ovi protimam vocem emit’ (one man produces a 


‘that Anon. Lat, is perfectly capable of going his own way, as in fact are the other authors in the 
tradition. 
9 Omitting lenis (mil) with A and Molinius and with Foerter's approval. 


608 lan Repath 
vergit. color tranquille et moderate rubeus docile ingenium veloxque declarat. 


discernamus ergo hunc ruborem oculorum indiciis. nam si oculi rubeant cum 
aliquo liquore, vino indulgentem ostendunt; si sicci sint et rubeant, iracundum, 
si temperati, verecundum. 


30. Nunc repetenda sunt, ut supra proposuimus, quae proprie Loxus seu 
Atte posuerunt vel alter interpretati вам, quamvis etam loci suis aliqua 
adiunxerimus. quae enim Palemon dixit et consentanea sunt reliquis auctoribus, 
propemodum prosecuti sumus. 


81. Loxus tres oculorum colores optimos constituit. et primam speciem ponit 
SCAN жонс S көк ыр а фаза таса, secundam 
constituit. ai yunodg, magis paucis proximos, albidiores tamen 
E tuto hi кы كتين‎ proximos. idem pingues oculos dicit 
mansuetos quic 


iocundum animum et mansuetum mentemque timidam indicent, conversas 
autem pupillas ad nares! nimietatem in omnibus rebus ostendere. idem dicit, 


‘(clonjecture inutile” ов the basis of Leiden; bur unfortunately Hoffmann's "асе (244. 23) is a 


(wejê). 
ie ‘yellow eyed’. This is Foerter's emendation of Molinias! pninous, а non-existent word, 
оп the basis of Arist. Hist. Ал. 1. 10. 49233 and Gen. An. 5. 1. 779035. 
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insanity. A softly and moderately red colour reveals a teachable and swift 
character. (BM) When the chest alone is covered with redness, it shows a mind 
inflamed with anger. When the veins of the neck and temples stick out and are a 
bloody colour," they show an angry and impetuous mind, sometimes also an 
insane one. (B35) When the face is red it reveals either a shy man or a drunkard. 
(836) And so let us discern this redness by the signs of the eyes; for if the eyes are 
ted with some moisture, they show a man who indulges in wine; if they are dry 
and red, they show an irascible man, if tempered, a shy man. 


Polemon that are consistent with the other writers. 


81. Loxus establishes three excellent colours of the eye. He lays down that the 
first sort of eyes are xaponoi, by which he means those between black and light 
blue. He establishes that as the Mosel ке отет (везао о УА be 
defines as close to light blue, but whiter; and he lays down that the third sort 

close to black. Hi rit ny eer ee batare аА ot and es 
e pronounew that dry eyen are Бире; be allows bravery to very ght 
blue eyes and leaves them impudence. He says that pupils, as often as they are 
‘outside and turned towards the ears, will indicate a jovial and gentle 
and a timid mind, but that pupils turned to the nose" show excess in all things. 
He says that when a lare part of the pup touches the lower eyelid, it belongs to 
a rather soft, light-headed, and sympathetic character and to a narrow mind, and 


appe eyelid в ral it show slow character if ti afer end pening down, 
а feeble and weak one. He says that the periphery ™ of the eyelids, if it is 
round, indicates a spirited rather than a wise man; if the split is long and narrow, 
it shows an unjust mind, if broad, an immoderate one. He says that when the 
corners of the eyes form a point, they do not show a sound or faithful mind, 
unless the flesh of the eyes is bloodshot. He says that all those who are born with 
crooked eyes turn mad. He says that thick eyelids are not consistent with bodily 
health and are not indications of a sincere mind, and that thin eyelids are best 
for health and indicate а mind close to God. 





titii 


1 Reading Foenter's suggestion of mares instead of MSS aures Севт), given that a contrast is 


sme 


circumcisionem: as if the face were cut open to receive the eyes. 
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82. Idem dicit capillos qui intra aures sunt, si plures sunt et spissi longique 
multum, appetentem 





B4. ldem dicit animosos esse eos, quorum post primam iuventutem genae 
quodammodo duriores et nudae sunt, extimum autem mentum barba est 
obsitum. idem dicit eos qui vocem ita intendunt, ut proxime caprino balatu eam 

„ furiosos esse in venerem: referri hoc ad capras." idem dicit 


WoxTnpiuós subsannatio vel aspiratio est narium et concussio 
peior aps оству Виа sre 
concepta rlpuviküc, sermone utimur, ut est ille sermo in bucolicis Vergilii 
"Mopse, novas incide faces. tibi ducitur uxor. sparge, marite, nuces, tibi deserit 
Hesperus Oetam.'* 


1 Foerster inert vocant. 

29 Correspondence with our Р.А. are noted where they exist. 

P Foerter's emendation of Manin’ dvastudbov [s] (presumably “shaking? on the bas of 
عابم ول‎ B1295, where, however he argues thatthe otherwise unatested дуоотг\доу should be 
replaced by صفح‎ Aog, afer SOM. We prio Абадда, in both places in the Appendix 

® Px Ariat. BEP 4. 

72 Foerster emendi MSS prompto to premnenir but tha is unnecessary: «Ё on n. 80. 

P? PAGS M24. 
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32. If the hair which is inside the ears is abundant and thick and very long, it 
indicates an impetuous mind which seeks lust. But when the ears do not lack 
hairs, they indicate strength of mind and senses; nevertheless such often become 
deaf. He says that if the hair which grows inside the nose of a man is thick and 
abundant and coarse, it shows a fixed and hard mind; if it is scanty and soft, it 
announces a quick and teachable mind. He says that lispers, whom the Greeks 
call? тронуло, are all arrogant, proud, and unyielding in heart. 


83. Aristotle says that when the brow is rather squeezed towards the head— 
what the Greeks call dvaorciAov!" (drawn back’), and the beginning of the 
nose is very snub, they are generous and are referred to the lion. Aristotle also 
says that those who lower their eyebrows, but strain their pupils upwards and 
have their whole face cast down, are xGAaxcs, that is disgraceful flaterers, and 
are referred to dogs. Aristotle also says that those who have an entirely peaceful 
face are flatterers, that is кбЛахи, in equal measure and are referred to dogs. He 
says that the man who has a thin and sharp nose is a complainer, who is called 
peypfuoıpoç in Greek. He says that those with a nose that begins thin are 
impudent: they are referred to the appearance of ravens. Aristotle also says that 
eyes which protrude” a great deal are idle: this is referred to asses. ^ He says 
that goat-like eyes are devoted to lust: this is referred to the goat.” He says that 
those who have rounder and bright eyes, which the Greeks call от(2боутсс, аге 
insatiable in love, like cocks, which the Greeks call éhoxtpudves..™ 





М4. He says that those whose cheeks, after the first flush of youth, are rather hard 
and bare, but who have the end of the chin covered with beard, are spirited. He 
says that those who strain their voice, so it grates like the bleating of a goat, are 
mad in love: this is referred to nannygoats."” He says that those who have a 
short neck, as if it is crammed into the rest of the body, are insidious." 
Muxrnpiauós, is a sneer or exhalation through the nose and a great! shaking 
of the face and drawing back of the mouth, as usually happens while laughing or 
certainly when we are indignant and use speech cipwvivac ( mockingly), as in 
those words in the Bucolics of Vergil: "Mopsus, cut new torches; you are 

married. Scatter the nuts, husband: Hesperus abandons Oeta for you." 


P Arist 6-7. 
тл. SILI 
4-6. 


Prorat 
AN радни M 








". 
799 The tex has prima (rs) which seems to make te sense here. Foerster sugges parpena 

сура), but Andrés plurima (un temblement considérable) ө beter and chose to MSS 
79. Verg, Ee K29-30 (Damon mocks his rival on his marriage 
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й haec ita dicebat. . 37 سد‎ Ба sts oris vel maiu соркоорд$ 
Lg eas rea absque indignatione, capxéğeıv 
. capxáCovrac igitur 


oportet."” 


вз. Idem dicit, quotiens torus in fronte est superpositus superciliis, inquiet 
ل لسلس‎ declan onto 


quam mares. idem dicit imperitos ac rusticos esse qui cum incedunt brachia 
inferunt et immoderate commovent et qui calcaneis innituntur. idem dicit eos 
quibus parvum est veretrum atque siccum, mulieribus esse deditos et quibus 
etiam cum non intenditur rectum est et qui feminis proximos habent vultus et 
ceteram corporis speciem, masculis autem esse deditos, qui corpore et vultu sunt 
virili et qui alterum ex oculis habent glaucum. йа et de mulieribus dicit mulieres 
coire cum mulieribus, quarum species est muliebris, masculis autem magis 
deditas, quae magis ad virilem speciem respondent, quae óppeviral dicuntur, 


 cakaneis introrsum, pedibus autem forinsecus conversis incedunt, posteriora 
п, dem سوس سات‎ e ficken ene qui а allos бири эп, qui 
vultum gerat femininum et qui nigrum quod est intra oculum aliquanto 
pinguius habeat et qui laevum oculum glaucum gerat. 


86. Idem Aristoteles dicit sensibus esse eos tardiores, quorum crura incurva sunt, 
quae Graece porxa'™ dicuntur: quos certum est detrectatione potius delectari. 
45dAcox01 vero sunt otiosi homines convenientes ad fom esten 
ineptisque narrationibus studentes et stolidis. áboħéoyouç Aristoteles dicit 


recurva et quorum loxia introrsum retracta sunt. idem dicit colorem plumbo 
similem et qui distinctus est maculis rotundis, quem ipse poAUBStvov appellat, 


7 Lacuna indicated by André (patum integra Foerster). 
P Following Andrè rather han Foerers qui haec sta dhebat, evmsderamdum inque tat ere vel 
mona аркаду dicirur In fact further emendation мети тесешш, €. qui haec ita dicebat, 


Grek o caper ("be sarcastic”) ` er ala picks up the shaking of the face mentioned above and 
provides an antecedent for vlt in the next sentence, furit must be supplied (Foerster himself 

Suggest in quo stt oris vel mora жт), Graece в added on the bis of Anon. Lat's practice 
енн (c у and азркы dice dtd aa a nent dinogpaphy of wat is fund în the 
following sentence 
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The man who said this...” it must be considered with what position or 
movement of the mouth aapxagyóc (‘sarcasm’) is spoken. ™ Those who have 
thie ae واج‎ without sy came to be indignant are si wo open (be 
Sean AM э Алас wid tet орайды; Cice beng cai) 
ouch those places they should not touch. 


85. He says that as often as there is a protuberance on the brow above the 
eyebrows, men are disturbed and mad, or as he puts it himself: dvo 
evro wd | урой (‘mindless and delirious 
those who have a variegated colour, as if sprinkled with lentils, which the Greeks 
call '“'وءقتصمو‎ ('lentilled'), lead а disgraceful life and perform disgraceful 
deeds, women as much as men. He says that those who, when they 

their arms and move immoderately and lean on their heels, are unskilled and 
rustic. He says that those whose penis is small and dry are devoted to women, as 
also are those whose penis is straight without erection and whose face and the 
rest of whose bodily appearance is like a woman's. But those who have a manly 


È 
ir 
РЕ 


who have large and woolly privates are stupid. He said that those who, when 
they най, walk with their beds turned in and their fert turned out, go for the 
rear. He says that a man who behaves disgracefully with others, who wears a 
female face, and whose pupils are rather glossy and whose left eye is light blue, is 
easy prey for those who make attempts on him. 


86. Aristotle says that those whose shanks are curved, what the Greeks call 
а reg rokan A سطس‎ рени Чы er 

to doing people down. But™® men who are at leisure 
kei ains in ac coe deen Anin O darin nre 
баҳои ('idle-talkers'). Aristotle says that those whose ears are big and 
turned towards their faces, whose feet are curved like a sickle, whose voices are 
nasal, whose sides are swollen and curved, and whose Ìoxia ('hips) are drawn 
back inwards, are 8бдАгоуон. He says that a colour which is like lead and which 
is marked with round spots, which he himself called poAUivov (‘leaden’), and 





чө Andrè (1981) 147 n. 6 ad p. 113 discusses posible meanings incl obscene ones. 
sli Molinus’ non-existent pero 


pomegranate’) 
79 Foerster emends MSS enim (for?) to vero. But see п. 98. 
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omnemque sordidum colorem cutemque crasam ac rugosam, rotundum 
ventrem et prominentem quibusque caro durior est et quibus surae crassae atque 
nervosae sunt et quibus vultus naresque crassae sunt, stoliditatis omnia haec esse 


superius altum est, vultus ar Hee иын Sd ee ah 
(rlpuüpos. accipitur mtem apuopûv' in alis rebus e ceteris animalibus 
magis de salacibus. idem dicit suras cum retractae sunt ad genua vel suffragines, 
jf eno qut ө! colum fxh d ae, Meu СА esr com іти 


circumdatum est 

xiu segunt Мек lick eun Ma Мадар QUE لم ممعم ساس‎ piace 
in venerem ostendere. refertur hoc ad capros.'* idem Aristoteles dicit nates 
sicciores viriles esse, nates amplis carnibus effeminatum ostendere. referri hoc ad 
èmnpéneiav. nates autem tanquam abscisas malignitatis esse signa. refertur hoc 
ad ursum et simiam.'® 


88. Idem dicit pantomimis et aleae deditos esse, qui brachium ab humero usque 
ad cubitum brevius habent quam est spatium ab humero usque ad caput 
summum. "* isdem vitiis attineri dicit eum qui femina parva, crura autem habet 





sicca сате circumdatum est et colorem ex calidioribus sumpsit, efficax est 
vigetque sensibus. 5^ 


M Toenter's emendation of Molini’ ipinpov (faithful). 
79 Pa Ariat. 81028-30. 

MA Py-Arist. 82713-14. 

не Paris. 1071-4, 

чө يم‎ ORISA 

H% Foerster emends MSS سملي‎ (‘therefore’) to autem. 
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every dirty colour, a thick and wrinkly skin, a round and prominent stomach, 
rather hard flesh and thick and sinewy calves, and thick noses and faces, are all 
signs of stupidity. Finally Aristotle says that those whose left parts are larger and 
whose eyebrows are drawn down towards their eyes, are envious. 


87. He says about abusive men that when that part which is above the gums and 
the edge of the upper lip, that is the middle of that space which is between the 
nose and the edge of the upper lip, sticks out, an abusive man is indicated. Не 


He says that those whose arm from the shoulder to the elbow is shorter than 
distance from the shoulder to the top of the head are addicted to 
and gambling," He says that the man who has small thighs, but 
shanks, is afflicted by the same vices. He says that those whose whole face 

are sad, that is 5доӨорол. He says that small bodies are fast. Апа!" 


HI 
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that is бур, flesh and has one of the colder colours, it easily what it 
has begun and is effectual.'™ But when a large body is by dry flesh 
and takes one of the hotter colours, it is effectual and is strong in the senses, 


Т Foerster emends MSS candid (white) to сн. presumably on the basis of what follows. 

т Peet BITI- 

т Piin. SI 16-20. 

"5 On Foerster’ suggestion, rather than MSS madi imr grum pallidum (in between black 
and pale monenicaly, to white) СС 91. 

С 


е 
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89. Haec sunt quae apud Loxum et Aristotelem notanda esse credidimus, quae 
‘etiam a Palemone vel non dicta vel aliter dicta esse perspeximus. in ceteris enim 
omnibus hi tres auctores sibimet consentiunt. quoniam igitur et 

Signa membrorum et significationes ipsae signorum propemodum expositae 

S EE (aa CAE ree اک‎ he Ө 
litterarum, nunc concipiamus atque constituamus species aliquas ex pluribus, 
sicut ex litteris syllabae constituuntur, ut informati a paucis exemplis tam 


valeamus et de moribus hominum instructi esse possimus, quamquam et 
superius nonnulla huiusmodi habeantur exempla. 


90, Constituamus virum fortem. recto corpore debet esse, latera, articuli, ima. 


durum, surae solidae, crura non indigentia carnis, imi pedes discreti articulis, 
color acrior magis quam pressior, acies oculi velox humida, oculi non satis 
grandes non nimium patentes nec nimium conclusi, supercilia non extenta, 
frons nec levis nimium nec nimium aspera, vox durior ac vehementior, 

praecellens,™ anhelitus quoque tranquillus: huiusmodi viro 


magnanimitate. 
virtus et fortitudo нари باك‎ 
91. Timidus et imbecillis capillo est molliore omnique figura remissiore, collo 
longo, colore nigro vel palido vel albo, sed et cum palore albo, oculis siccis 
perturbatis, palpebris citis atque mobilibus, anhelitu. cruribus tenuibus, 


pavido, 
ima parte spinae, quae Graece бофхх, dicitur, longa, pectore imbecili, manibus 
longissimis, voce molli ac sonora. his timidus, ut diximus, * indiciis declaratur. 


92. Ingeniosus esse debet non satis procerus nec brevis, coloris albi, cui sit 
Rents eius ror, сардо Re nod adeo clo sel mac een cuan 
recto, membris magnis, articulis discretis, carne moderata, aliquanto molliore, 
crura feminaque habens modice pleniora, suras robustas, manuum pedumque 
icio trc Apnea э wedesit bui s m Noten vul text 
refertos carnibus nec nimium exiles, oculos humidos splendidos xapomoUs. 


“as 

З CE André ad loc. Foerster suggests that magna, dai еван Са eather harsh and strong 
and loud токе, pre-eminent ia CARY boul be read iste of тарала ramon on the 
basis of Ad. BA and Leiden ch. 53. 
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89. These are the things in Loxus and Aristotle which we believe should be 
noted, and which we have seen were either not mentioned or were differently 
expressed by Polemon; for in almost all other respects these three writers agree 
with each other. Since therefore the signs of the parts and the actual 
significations of the signs have more or less been set out and enumerated, like 
the basic letters of the alphabet, as we put it above, let us now proceed to 





is called 
long, his chest weak, his hands very long, his voice soft and sonorous. The timid 
man, as we have said, ^ is revealed by these signs. 


92 (= B46). The talented man should be neither very tall nor too short, white- 
coloured with a mixture of red too, with blond hair which is neither too curly 
or too straight, an upright body, large li 

amount of flesh which is rather soft, with and i 
thick, strong calves, strong joints in the hands and feet, distinct! digits which 





are moderately long and separated from each other, a face neither packed with 
flesh nor excessively thin, and eyes which are moist, bright, and ҳарото (‘dark 
blue). 

1а Various passages: chs. M, 23, 41, 53, 73, 67, 77, 29, 90. 


resin ele cnt Mei akin ع‎ te iab байти, Anaa Tt wat be 
nci (‘simple’) of Pa- Pol. rather than Ads امقددة‎ (delicat 
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Эз. Qui sine sensu est, ita esse debet: albus nimis vel nimis niger, carne ambiri 


“лы 


94. Impudens homo ita esse debet: oculis patentibus lucidis, palpebris 
Pkt went Coole рий MAD. centre BONA ЧО A 
erigens, rubicundus colore, vocis acutae. huiusmodi impudens, iniuriosus homo 
est. 


95. Constituamus hominem temperatum atque moderatum. vox est in eo 


96. Homo securus ita intelligitur: frontem habet non tenui cute sed pleniore 
Carne contectam, eandem levem et humilem atque omnem volum in 
plenitudine magis quam in macie constitutum eundemque vultum tanquam 
ех somno vel somno proximum, oculos humidos perlucidos sine vitio intuentes, 
qui etiam tranquille moveatur et mansueta voce sit. 


97, Tristis homo ita intelligitur: vultus tenuis, frons rugosa, supercilia introrsus. 
conversa, cilia intenta. 


98. Qui inter virum est et feminam, quem Graeci dvpóyuvov vocant, ita 


quieci cos omnes artus ceri status sunt, qi nili frequenter imis pedibus 
et calcaneis saepius insurgit, qui genua collidit, qui resupinatas plerumque 


an nimium tarda vox sit an praeceps. 


9 lı is not dear why André (1981: 148 п. S ad р. 123, cf 129 a. 1) denies the connection with Ad. 
ва. 


^ Foerster emends MSS separatis ("separated") to rewratis. CK cha. 39 and 41. Не aho conjectures 
‘that crassis (thick) should be inserted from some MSS on the basis of Ad. B4B. 
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93 (= B47). The man who is without sense should be as follows: too white or too 


excessively joined 
neck, the extremities of his hands and feet should be imperfect, his cheek-bones 
and cheeks congested with flesh, his brow round, and the gaze of his eyes neither 
Penetrating nor effectual, but open. 


94 (= B48). The impudent man should be as follows: he should have open, 

bright eyes, eyelids very open,"* thick feet and hands, '® be looking straight at 

үз, аш hene ecu and wh sharp чох. Ал imps and 
rmful man is of this type. 


95 (= B49). Let us define the temperate and moderate man. His voice is rather 
deep, his gait slow, i 

with long pauses, xaponéç 
much as they show 





nor 
blue-eyed"), a man whose eyes do not gleam as 
moisture, and whose face is coloured with a noble red. 


96 (= B50). The carefree man should be understood as follows: his brow docs 
not have thin skin, but is covered with rather thick flesh, it is also smooth and 
би; his whole face is thicker rather than thin as if he had just woken up or were 
about to fall asleep, his eyes are moist and very bright and look without vice, and 
he also moves peacefully and has a gentle voice 


97 (= B51). The sad man should be understood as follows: his face is thin, his 
brow wrinkly, his eyebrows turned in and his eyelids taut. 


98 (= B52). The man who is between a man and a woman, whom the Greeks call 

androgynous’), should be recognized as follows: he has moist 
E ps өчү his pupils dart and fly around, his brow and cheek- 
bones are drawn in, his eyebrows do not stand still, his neck is curved, his бофук, 
loins’), that is the lower part of the back, is not still, all his limbs are in an 
agitated state, he frequently leaps up on his toes and often raises himself on his 
heels, his knees knock, he mostly moves his hands palm upwards, he looks about 
himself, his noise is thin as if the sound is in the throat, his voice is very 
pratting, sometimes not displeasing," and it makes no difference whether his 
voice is excessively slow or very fast. 


"®" Rose conjectured that maribus Своме) should be read instead of manibus on the basis of Ad. 
BAB. But Foerster draws attention to Leiden ch. 57. 
"Ө Foerster argues that nec ingrata here is corrupt, but f. Ad. BS2. 
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dci рыны айын cuu qued‏ لسلس يا ek‏ سس تفي 
Graeci огопрёуо!!** dicunt, quod <in> lium vultibus (hunc) ^ iracundia‏ 
facerc consuevit, prope pallebit, ovatis et siccis oculis intuebitur,‏ 
frontem habebit rugosam, vocem violentam, ^ anhelitum spissum, manus saepe‏ 
collidet vel inter se complicabit, solum pedibus saepius tundet.‏ 


100. Mansuetum ingenium tale est: vultus omnis iocundus, carne molli, quam 
Graeci Ùypûv vocant, et aliquanto pleniore circumdatus, membra moderata, 
oculi tranquilli tardi, motus omnis corporis tardus, vox gravior remissa, ultima. 
linea capillorum capitis superius erecta. 


101. Elpovoc Graeci dicunt occultos aliquanto et obscurae mentis homines, 
quorum os tamdiu fictum atque simulatum est et qui sibimet derogant id quod 
in aliis praeferunt, quoadusque obtineant quod proposuerunt obtinere. elpuv 
ie oo qu sv velo ems abi ricum, ilo Jogos E йя la 
bonitatis, vocem summissam facilem ac volubilem, cuius incessus et sermo! ita 
moderatus est, ut 0yó id est numero proximus esse possit. 


102. Qui pecuniae cupidi sunt, ig sunt: parvis membris, parvis oculis, parvis 
vultibus, 


dong celeri voce et acuta et quorum vultus‏ ع ا 

Tanquam rubore superfusus esse videatur. 

103."' Homo hirsutus capillis nigris directis, hirsuto ore ac mento et 

tem oculi plagues relucentibus отоо erit pronus in libidinem 1 
pantomimorum et maledicus.'”* 


Forster's correction of Molinius’ 
ТЇ Adding on Боенки, m before шуыт and dieting unc. 

Foersers conjecture, on the bass of Ad. BS) and Leden ch. 66, that мат 
violentam should be read instead of MSS facem violentam (drunken fae’) А has facem vienam. 
(vient face) 

„ы Шум, at A hus artis ii жынысы een Che ay decal ans 
and iodicanons) here. and Foeruer wonders wheter i should be метей 
Foerster conjectures that sermo should be amended to motus (‘movement’) on the basis of Ad. 
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99 (= B53), The man who is bitter and contentious will be apparent by these 
signs: he is bound to grimace, what the Greeks call ceonpévar'™ (чо grin’), 
because this is what anger tends to do оп the faces of such men; ^ he will be very 
pale; he will look with oval-shaped eyelids and dry eyes; he will have a wrinkly 
brow, a violent voice," rapid breath, he will often beat or fold his hands 
together and he will often stamp the ground with his feet. 


100 (= BS4). The gentle character is as follows: the whole face is jovial, 
surrounded with flesh which is soft (which the Greeks call бура) and quite thick, 
the limbs are of moderate size, the eyes are peaceful and slow, the movement of 
the whole body is slow, the voice is rather deep and relaxed, and the fringe of 
hair on the head is raised up. 


101 (= B55). The Greeks call men who are rather secretive and have a 


appearance of goodness, a subdued, ready and voluble voice, a gait and speech'* 
зо regular that they could be fu0uó) ie. in time. 


102 (= 856). Those who are desirous of money are as follows: they have small 
limbs, small eyes, small faces, а fast gait, they stoop, ^" they have a fast and sharp 
voice, and their face" seems to be as it were infused with red. 


103 (= B57). The man who is hairy with straight black hair, a hairy mouth 
and chin and temples, and who has glossy, reflecting, mad eyes, will be quick to 
lust,"? is keen on pantomimes, and із abusive. ^ 


1%! Foerster emenda MSS iniurioni (harmful) o incurvi on the basis of Ad. BSS. 

| Foerster emends the various MSS readings on the basis of Ad 56. 

"97 The MSS place this chapter after 104. Foerster, flowed by André, rightly transpose И on the 
basis of Ad. 857 and Leiden ch. 65. 

17? Foerster conjectures that promas in int Ldidinem ( quick in his демге for wine’) should be read 
instead of prom in libidinem om the basis of Ad. B57. 

7 Foerster emends MSS malalic to aleae deditus С addicted 1o gambling’) on the basis of Ad. 
O. Dat Ando (1901) 16 n. S пони he dne eng rm еби оина ih 

257. 
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104. Sunt quidam homines cum stultitia nocentes, qui Graece pupofiAónrat 
dicuntur. hi signorum non una ratione noscuntur. nam interdum animalia signa 


qualitas : 
‘nam quemadmodum ovis mansueta est, ita et alia animalia, ut asinus et capra et 
equus et sus et multa alia. sed quae mansueta magis sunt, et тоШога sunt ac 


105."*... his igitur indiciis quibus stoliditas denotatur si accedant, ut supra 
diximus, quae ferociora sunt aut asperiora aut vehementior aut sicciora aut 
intenta, etiam malitia non inferior quam stultitia adiudicanda est. redeamus. 
nunc ad superiorem speciem. quo igitur indicio in eo corpore nocentem 


exemplum quod Palemon auctor huius speciei ex homine temporis sui posuit. 
quem sceleratissimum lae nerven тордон. de aine vr di 
cuius erat nocens stultitia capillo fuisse tenso'*! eodemque horrido tanquam ex 
Rips, cipe مي‎ Alien, ары guns БАН dc 

infractis, cervice dura, temporibus rotundis non levibus sed ut ipse Palemon 


oculi 
sicci cavi subdiffluentes rigidi, genae angustae prolixae, labia' longissima, os 
longe rescissum patens semper ac si incisus vultus esset, omne intervallum oris 


Т Foenner emend the MSS alia (other thin’) зо animalia 

77 Foenter argues, on the bs of Ad. B39, that several words have dropped out here. if, the 
ense is not لا‎ 

ی کک 


ea a one fe Cee) o A nd‏ سس 
Molinos to efrati But note Ad B53 “androgynous'‏ 
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eld etae‏ سوسس sd‏ سا ساس سلس Gin‏ مع 
called jwpoBAdnrat (‘harmfully stupid’) in Greek. These are not recognized by‏ 
one system of signs; for sometimes they have signs which belong to animals,‏ 
which when investigated and perceived will give, even in one man, a recognition‏ 
of both faults. And in some men there are signs of stupidity, but they are‏ 
aggravated and savage. And so that this might he clearer and more certain, let us‏ 
look at those animals" which have one type and one name, but whose minds‏ 
and bodily qualities are diverse and separate; for just as а sheep is tame, so other‏ 
animals are too, such as the ass, the nannygoat, the horse, the pig, and many‏ 
others. But those which are tamer are also softer and smoother and more‏ 
but those which are wilder are drier and rougher and more violent.‏ 
QUU) Ad ко. юйден а кин o дөрдү Keil ос end куын and‏ 
fiercer; sometimes it is more affable'”* and gentler. And let us not think that only‏ 


softness of the signs and by the fact that their simplicity is either unaffected or 
studied and rici for И ere are two unjust men, one 8 more sofiy and 
affably unjust and the other is more fiercely and violently so, and one 
intemperance is softer, and another more ardent. And of those who are soft, 
some are gentle and some are brutal and savage. * 


105. And so, if, as we said above, those things which are wilder or rougher or 
more violent or drier or strained are added to these signs by which we denote 
stupidity, judge that the malice too is not inferior to the stupidity. Let us return. 
now to the above type of appearance. To indicate how we might detect harmful. 
Soy ird i д ds ик йе geo mar and up. 
let us present an example of this type which our authority Polemon recorded in 
а man of his own time, who he asserted was the worst of criminals. "^ (B60) He 
says that the man who was harmfully stupid had straightened""! hair which was 
also bristling as if from the cold, а narrow and oblique head, huge ears drooping 
and nearly bent back, a hard neck and round temples which were not smooth, 
but, as Polemon himself has it, yagupoí (‘hollow’); his brow was narrow and 
rough, his eyes small, dark, dry, hollow, a bit watery, and staring; his cheeks were 
narrow and long, his lips'* very long; his mouth was split wide apart, was always 


77" Foerster comments that the signs of stupidity (Ad. B80) have dropped out here. André notes 
the existence of ch. 93. 
The example has not been preserved in the drastically abbreviated Leden ch 65 
Foerster emends v's denso (thick) to tem on the basis of Ad. B60 and Anon. Lats practice 
ауа. 
Foerster emenda s's labia to barba Сел) on the basis of Ad. Bé, where, however, yévtiov 
almost certainly means ‘chin’ 
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eius apertum, incurvus ipse, utero prominente, cruribus crassis, articulis 


supergressus est et utriusque speciei larga et clara indicia homo unus hic edidit. 


106.'** Nunc autem primo dicendum est de inverecundis. qui inverecundus est, 


Cutis oris tensa est, inverecundi sunt. 


107. Honestas morum et tranquillitas hominis qui Graece xóoyioc '** dicitur his 





super cilia aliquanto inferiores. 


WP Foerster inserts crapula on the basis of B60. 

P See n. on ch. 94. 

P Foerster inserts verom оп the basis of Ра Аби. BOL 
IM Foerster’s emendation of Moliniut non-existent Mic. 





i stupi 
all those who were stupid, and this one man produced large and clear indications 
of both sorts of appearance. 


106 (= B48).'"* But now we must first talk about those who are shameless. The 
‘shameless 


rather inclined, mobile, flecked with red, with a shade which glows inside and is 
blood-coloured, a round face, a chest turned in above, the lower eyelid thicker. 
‘Those whose head is long like a mallet and is prominent both before and behind 
and whose skin on the mouth is stretched are shameless. 


107. Nobility of character and peacefulness in a man, who is called xóoytoc ^ 
ordei ) ia Greek isto be iere rom these [gne he moves rather lovi, he 
speaks rather deeply, he has" a voice more of weak breath than distinct and 
clear, which the Greeks сай кодоотоџіа ('hollowness of voice’), he will not 
have very bright eyes, but rather! black ones, neither very closed nor open, "^ 
and slow eyelids 9 for we said that some swift eyelids indicate a pusillanimous 
man, others a hot-tempered man. 


108. The spirited man, who is called Gopoeidiig in Greek, will be as follows: 
и of body, with neat flanks, compact and shapely in all limbs, very red. His 
blades are large, separate, and broad, the extremities of his hands and 
feet are large and gripping, his chest is smooth, his groin smooth, his beard 
grows easly, the fringe of hair on his head is pushed down, his brow is round, 
his hair not flat but sticking up: he will have savage and raised eyebrows and his 
nose at its top, that is above the upper eyelids, is rather low. 





Teen races the MS reading wih habet on the bui of Aton. Lats practice бизбен. 
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109. Mansuetus homo ita intelligitur: erit solido ac forti vultu, carne ampliore ac 
molli id est óypà, corpore maiore magis quam minore, mensuris corporis inter 

se congruentibus, aliquanto resupinus, ultima linea capillorum capitis superius. 
reduc mee manus ac pedes امهم ةر‎ }офирду илет indligdum est 
quod non uniforme e nec congestom sd ditum unquam interesum v 


110, Miseierdem ex Ма indi: уйре; membris esse debet, cuius 
nominis significationem supra insinuavimus, coloris albi, nitidis" oculis, 
secius ex supeod репа tenslocbus, لسسع‎ Bonis e ad lin sunt 
faciles, mulieribus dediti et edunt facilius sobolem femininam, moribus autem 
propemodum uniformes." 

111,” Qui amoribus est deditus ita intelligitur: memor esse debet, ingeniosus, 
calidus, oculos habere prope lacrimantes et prope pallidos. 

112." Libidinosi et intemperantes libidinum ita sunt: color albus, corpus 
Naiton ek cile. pea oth ipis dicis ode аон pl 
item tempora hispida similibus capillis. oculos habebunt pinguiores'"* humidos, 
crura tenuia nervis intenta atque hispida, ventrem pinguem, mentum reflexum 
«ad» nares ita ut inter nares et mentum cava sit quaedam planities, et quibus. 
мепа in brachiis "* est, et qui in palpebris capillos raros et defluentes habent. 
113." Loquaces sunt, qui superiores partes corporis multo maiores habent 
quam inferiores ab inguine, qui vultus habent yAagupoóc (supra autem 
expositum est hoc nomen), qui ventrem hispidum habent. 

114. Quibus memoria viget, superiores partes corporis minores habent, easdem. 
etiam уЛафордс et sicciores. 

115. Cinaedi autem, quos Graeci quidem xivaíBouc dicunt," ita sunt 
inclinato ad. “бешш latus capite, coniunctis scapulis, qui extollunt 
akanea, qui plerumque iunctos habent pedes, qui cum loquuntur glauciunt 








prosiliunt, 
pen teca bl Cic dii abo soso qui cum rident 
clamant et qui frequenter manus aliorum apprehendunt. 


7?! Foerster emenda MSS nigis black) to mids on the basis of Pi. Aris. 08°34. 

Reading uniformos on Foenter’s suggestion (Mohnius hus vorm] instead of the majority 
reading пинти); but ef ch. 132. 
7 As André (1981) 149 п. 5 ad p. 191 notes, Anon. Ши. has crested a new category from Pn rit 
0437-8 by error (оп given Ма because it suited hum) 





\ We mutt supply clara or similar. CE ch. 53, 
Жоон кз. 
Foerster conjectures that soutiores(*harde’) should be read instead of crore on the basis of 
тели. Воб. 
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109 (= B54). The gentle man is understood as follows: be will have a hard and 
strong face, with rather ample and soft, that is Фура, flesh, a larger body rather 
than a smaller one, proportionate measurements of the body, he will lean 
backwards considerably, the fringe of hair on his head will be drawn back above, 
the extremities of his hands and the feet will be yAagupat (‘hollow’), but 
Үлафорбу is to be understood as that which is not uniform and not packed 
together, but is separated as if etched or sculpted. 

110 (Ps.-Arist. 80834-7). You will understand a sympathetic man from these 
signs: he should have yhagupol—as defined above—limbs, a white colour, 
bright’?! eyes, and a nose which is thinner towards the top. Men of this sort are 
quick to tears, devoted to women, and more readily produce female offspring, 
and are fairly uniform!" in character. 

111.” The man who is devoted to love affairs is understood as follows: he 
should have a good memory, be talented, impetuous, and have eyes which are 
very weeping and very pale. 

112. Lustful men and those who are intemperate in their desires are as follows: 
their colour is white, their body hairy with straight hair, the parts of their 
mouths are hairy with straight, hard, black hair, and their temples are hairy with 
similar hair. They will have rather glossy'™* and moist eyes, thin, hairy legs which 
are taut with sinews, a fatty stomach, a chin turned up towards!" the nose so 
that between the nose and the chin there is а hollow surface, and the vein in their 
arms is obvious, "* and they have thin eyelashes which fall out. 

113." Garrulous men have the upper parts of their bodies much larger that the 
parts below the groin, they have yAagupoi—this term has been explained 
above—faces, and have a hairy stomach. 

114 (Ps.-Arist. 80810-1). Those whose memory is good have smaller upper 
body parts, which are also yAatupai and drier. 

115. And deviants (cinaedi), whom Greeks indeed call xivardo..°" аге as 
follows: their head is inclined to the right-hand"? side, their collar-bones are 
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116. Multis locis dictum est nimietates eme vitiosas et optimam esse 
medietatem," sed пипс repetimus non ceram ^" esse medietatem nec 





magnitudinis caput optimum debuit iudicari, sed iudicatur optimum caput, 
quod aliquanto sit medio maius. item diximus os et com breve ей et cum 
enorme, esse vitiosum:™ secundum haec igitur mediae magnitudinis os 
optimum esse debuit, sed non ita est: os enim tunc optimum est, cum aliquanto. 
est maius quam medietas constituit: refertur enim etiam hoc ad leonem. 
secundum haec igitur exempla medietas non ex mensura nec modo neque pro 
ratione cum in diversos motus fuerit certa capienda est, sed prout cam 
imnpéntia dictaverit, haec enim medietatis et temperaminis auctor esse debet. 


117. Quae sit autem vis tmmpenciog, superius expositum est: quae animum 
intuentis atque considerantis ad certae speciei similitudinem mox trahit, cum 
aut feminini aut masculini aut alicuius animalis ingenium imaginatur. ut autem 
etiam r gre possis animalium colligere, pauca ex Loxo exempla 

nam Palemon partem hanc operosius," Aristoteles solito 
ЫЎ Ма мон нан обы Du hoc sd Haha a 
exsecutus, quod homines sint animalibus similes. 


118. Equus animal erectum est atque exultans, in certando animosum, victoriae 
cupidum, non impatiens laboris. homines ergo qui ad huius animalis speciem 


iactantes sui, contentiosi nimium, sapientes minus. 


119. Asinus animal est iners, frigidum, indocile, tardum, insolens, vocis ingratae. 
qui ad huius animalis speciem referuntur homines, necesse est sint cruribus 


зн Ом. 57, TM 

22 Amending sincera (pur) to rtm on Foenner’s suggestion. Se blow. 
Э% Foerster inserts et altos et. CE 31 and 32. 
2 Моге recessed’: inferiores: cf. Ad. B2: the establishment of this does not survive in Anon. Lat. a 
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116. It has been said in many places that excesses are defective and that the mean 
is best," but now we recall that the mean is not fixed,” that it is not found by 
‘exact calculation, and that it does not always, nor in all cases, prevail, but that 
sometimes the proportion should be judged best which lies not between two 
extremes, but verges more to one part. And so by two or three examples it will 
become clearer which signs are the best; for we said that high and™ hollow eyes 
were defective. And so if we look to the fixed mean, (lat eyes will be best; but we 
established that those eyes which were more recessed™ than flat ones were the 
best, for this is referred to the lion. We also said that a huge and excessive head 
and a small head were defective." And so following this distinction a head of 
‘medium size ought to be judged best; but that head which is somewhat larger 
than the mean is to be judged best. Again, we said that the mouth was defective 
‘when it was either small or huge." And so following this a mouth of medium 
size should be best, but it is not so; for a mouth is best when it is considerably 
larger than the mean allows, for this too is referred to the lion. And مد‎ following 
these examples the mean should not be taken to be fixed by dimension or 
measure or in relation to different movements, but rather as the immpénria. 
Coverall appearance’) dictates it, for this should be the reference point for mean 
and for proportion, 

117. And the force of ётпрёпеха (‘overall appearance’) has been explained 
above." It is that which soon draws the mind of one studying or examining to 
the similarities with a particular type of appearance, when he pictures a female, 
male, or animal character. And so that you might be able to classify the qualities 





laboriously," Aristotle 
Loxus treated it briefly but pretty clearly. 
118. The horse is an upright and boastful animal, spirited when competing, 
desirous of victory, and not impatient of toil. And so men who are referred to 
this type of animal will have straight red hair, larger cheeks, a longer neck, wider- 
opening nostrils, a drooping lower lip, will be bot?" in love, boasters, excessively 
contentious, and not very wise. 
119. The ass is a lazy, cold, slow, insolent animal which is hard to teach and 
which has a grating voice. Men who are referred to this type of animal 
necessarily have thick legs, a long head, thick, long ears, drooping lips, and an 
ugly voice: they are slow, cold, and contemptuous of poverty and injury. 


P Qs 45, 16 

2 Leiden ch. 2. 

80925-810°13 اعسوم 2 

7?! Foerster emends Molinis’ onli clever’) to calidi 
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120. Bos animal est habens caput grande, frontem latam, oculos grandes, os 
latum, nares latas, latera grandia, ventrem pleniorem. ad huius animalis speciem. 
homines qui referuntur, crunt indociles, consilii egentes, loquendi et agendi 
ignavi, tardiores, regi magis quam regere apti, non tamen sine honestate nec 
iniusti, sed fortes. 


121. Cervus animal est timidum, velox, iracundum, incautum. qui ad huius 


j, angustioribus membris, 
habentes genas maiores, velociter ambulantes: qui etiam facile ad iracundiam 
provocantur, parvum animum gerentes, instabiles, calidi et acuti nimium et 
inefficaces erunt. 


122. Leo animal est edendi avidum magis quam bibendi, saevum cum irritatur, 
quietum cum non impellitur, vehemens cum cibo indiget, tranquillum cum 
autom ел, bre а маша cum dict. qui ed bake animals speciem 
referuntur homines, erunt capite grandiore, oculis perlucidis, rescisso ore, 
maribus capacibus, cervice solida, humeris et pectore ingentibus, ilibus 
شن امس سيت‎ siecioribus, podas imos et manes habebunt dias 
atque seiunctas,”” rubei aliquantum, refracto capillo. in his ingeniis affectus. 
nullus, nulla fides amicitiae, nulla religio. 


123, Canis animal est quod facile irascitur, facile blanditur, cibis suavibus 
deditum, quod Graeci Afxvov vocant, offenditur facile, quod Graece 
фиАгук\ђуоу dicitur, ef Sel, qui ы ыйы sea num referuntur. 
homines, erunt acuti vultus, proscissi oris, longi corporis, acutae naris 
oculorum eminentium, maledici, calidi, leves, facile irascentes. 


124. Simia est animal malignum, ridiculum, turpe. qui ad huius animalis 
speciem referuntur homines, erunt parvi, cavis oculis, malae barbae, brevibus. 

parvorum oculorum, rugosi vultus, imitatores ingeniorum alie- 
norum, ipsi imperfectum ingenium habentes. 


125. Anser animal est audax, pigrum, inane, clamosum. qui ad huius animalis. 
brevibus, grandi 


caleaneis, 

rotundis splendidis, dorso lato. huiusmodi hominibus nihil est commendan- 
dum: non enim reddent quod acceperint, fidem autem minus repraesentant ex 
«о magis quod edaces sint «quam > quod parum fideles. idem ipsi et quod 
dederunt reposcere negligunt. 


Foerster thinks that there should be a lacuna bere. 
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120. The ox is an animal with a large head, a broad brow, large eyes, a broad 
mouth, a wide nose, large sides, and a fairly thick stomach. Men who are referred 


affectation, no faithful friendship, and no religion. 


123, The dog is an animal which is easly angered, easily flattered, devoted to 
dainty food, what the Greeks call Ai yvoc (‘gluttonous’), easily offended, which is 
called QiAsyxAripuwv (‘fond of fault-finding’) in Greek, and readily stays awake. 
Men who are referred to this type of animal will have a sharp face, a gash of a 
mouth, a long body, a sharp nose, protruding eyes, and be abusive, impetuous, 
fickle and quick to anger. 


124. The ape is a malicious, ridiculous and ugly animal. Men who are referred to 
this type of animal will be small, have hollow eyes, a bad beard, have a short 
neck, small eyes, a wrinkly face, and will feign the characters of others since they 
themselves have an imperfect one. 


125, The goose is a daring, lazy, light-headed, and noisy animal. Men who are 
referred to this type of animal will have broad feet, short legs large heels, a long 
straight nose, a nearly round head, round bright eyes, and a broad back. Nothing 

be entrusted to men of this sort; for they will not give back what 
they receive, and they do not repay trust because they are greedy rather than 
because they are not trustworthy. And what they give they themselves forget to 
ask back. 


e lan Repath 


126. Lupus animal est rapax, iracundum, insidiosum, audax, violentum. qui ad 
huius animalis speciem referantur homines, йа erunt: naribus obuncis, deorsum 
detractis supercilis coniunctis hispidis, oculis parvis clausis subcavis, capite 

parvo rotundo, hispido corpore, protensis capillis, reductis ac resrictis cruribus. 
nodi homines calidi, eii, godes seguine, эй irscnadiem fadle. 
moribus pravi usque adeo sunt, ut quod datur vel offertur non accipiant, quod 
non datur rapiant. 


12. Testudo simal ей iners, stikum, vorz. quod neque bi aliquid neque 
cuiquam akeri prodest. mulier quaecunque ad huius animalis speciem refertur 
ita est: collo brevi, dorso lato, pedibus latis rugoso vultu et maxime malis 
huiusmodi mulier inepta, inefficax, ingrata. 


128. Coluber animal est saevum, nocens, insidiosum, cum constituerit animum. 
terribile, cum timuerit fugax, gulae deditum. qui ad huius animalis speciem 
referuntur homines, ita erunt: capite parvo tenui rotundo, oculis parvis rotundis. 
ейи, collo longo мзш, ore prec, pralino corpos, pectore acino, capt 
velociter et facile commovebunt. homicidae quoque huiusmodi homines erunt, 
audaces, timidi, studentes malitiae. 


129. Noctua, quae Graece <yAa0§ > dicitur, animal est loquax, ignavum, 
mutabile, nunquam in isdem permanens locis, sine affectu adeo ut pullos non 
ipsa educet, masculus enim educat filios, cum pullis convenit, variis locis habitat, 
mediis in muris commoratur. adeo pigra est. mulier quae ad huius 
animalis? similitudinem refertur, ita erit obuncis naribus, genas 
magnas habebit, oculos magnos rotundos, humeros fortes, dorsum latum 
crassum. huiusmodi mulier nec filiis fidelis nec marito, parsimoniae ignara, 
manu iners, linguae indulgens. 


130, Pavus animal est pulchritudini studens, stultum, posteriores partes corporis 
sui referens, clamosum, femininae vocis. quicunque ad huius animalis speciem 

referuntur homines, erunt graciles, noa ladeco corpore, сарйе prope rotundo, 
speciosis oculis, cervice procera, incessu pulchri. idem ipsi erunt faciles ad 


77 The gendered interpretation of the tortoise appears to be Anon. Lat 's own; similarly of the owl 
"Фаз. 
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126. The wolf is а rapacious, angry, insidious, daring, and violent animal. Меп 
‘who are referred to this type of animal will be as follows: they will have a hooked 


are quick to anger and bad in character to such an extent that they do not accept 
‘what is given or offered and they steal what is not given. 


127. The tortoise is a lazy, stupid, greedy animal which is of no use either to itself 
or to anyone else. Any woman who is referred to this type of animal is as follows: 
re erede ب‎ ы ا‎ id 
cheeks. A woman of this sort is useless, ineffectual, and 


128, The snake is a fierce, harmful, insidious animal which has a terrible spirit 
when it stands firm, but which seeks to flee when it is scared, and is devoted to 


129. The owl, which is called yAGOE in Greek, is а garrulous, lazy, changeable 
animal, which never stays in the same places, is without feeling to the extent that it 
does not raise its own chicks, for the male raises the young, it has intercourse with 
its chicks, lives in various places, and lives in the middle of walls, so lazy is it. A 
woman who is referred to this type of animal" will be as follows: she will have a 


ignorant of frugality, lazy with her hands, and indulgent with her tongue. 


130. The peacock is an animal which is devoted to beauty, stupid, shows off the 
hind parts of its own body, is noisy, pod bes bend veles Viene en ae 
referred to this type of animal will be slender, have a handsome body, a 
Found Май, beautiful eyes, a long neck and a Beau gait. They willbe quick 1% 
be lavish, and are adulterers and deviants. 


2 Foerster inserts animalis 


634 lan Repath 
131, Gallus, qui Graece dAcxrpudv dicitur, animal est ineptum, in venerem 
calidum, speciei 


speciem йз erunt: oculo rotundo nitenti, capite parvo 
mobili, subrecti collo, levibus humeris, in quibus vis et calor eorum omnis 
constitutus est. interdum capitis gloriabuntur, erecta 

honestam, <erunt>** vocales, honorem sibi plurimum deferentes, 
quos necesse est et certamina. superbos esse, aliena libenter assumere, 
reverentia esse. 


ingenium, animalia autem simplicia, nuda atque incauta sunt et naturam suam 
singula in promptu habent. 


133. Usque adeo autem Palemon et Loxus doctrinam hanc proferunt,” ut 
бнт fuorum praedicere eam confirment. ex pluribus igitur quae 


matin amu diam. = phair petro ne 
pupillae, inquit, eius amiserant. haec igitur intuens Palemon divino etiam 
ac ac quid rm en, tan ame rp edis 


2 Foerster inserts erunt. 
7! Foerster emenda MSS instrueris to referet. 
2 Foerster emends the MSS readings to proferunt 
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131. The cock, which is called GAextpusiv in Greek, is a useless animal which is 
hot in love, and has great faith in its own appearance and voice. Men who are 
referred to this type of animal will be as follows: they will have round, gleaming 
eyes, a small, mobile head, an upright neck, light shoulders, in which their whole 
strength and heat is situated. Sometimes they will pride themselves on their head 
of hair, they will have upright legs, a fine beard, they will be" noisy, confer very 
Бен respect оп themselves, are necessary proud in celebrating contest, freely 

take what is another's, are not content with their own marriages, are without 
gravity, without counsel and without respect. 


Моданы йин арй уне ЫЙ чөң" o Reelin st te oe 
animals as well with the types of human characters, considering the smallest as 

‘well as the larger parts of the body, according as each person is similar to each 
animal, But it should be remembered that sometimes the signs from different 
animals which we have judged coincide in one man, which is a difficult matter 
for consideration; but individual signs should be referred to their own type of 
appearance and you should not hesitate to pronounce that one man is similar to 
many animals; for if it happens that the signs of the horse and the ape coincide, 
you will not hesitate to assign to the same man both the insolence of the horse 
and the malice of the ape. Or if someone is similar to three animals, confidently 
ascribe the characters of the three animals to him. However it is certain that the 


thing 
the individual man is multiform; but the animals are simple, bare, and 
‘unguarded and each show their own nature openly. 


133. Polemon and Loxus advance?’ this discipline to such an extent that they 
affirm it can even predict some things in the future. And so we shall set down 
two or three examples from the many predictions which Polemon reports he 
made, lest even this should be omieted. He says that м a ftu on Senor! he 
eisnined the биз of man who wis changeable thio [2], whose eyes (showed 
а difference. his pupils had, he уь Jont their bright, lively доу. 
peepee ee a ملسي‎ predicted by a presentiment that was 
truly divine what would happen to him, and then especially he began to know 
the truth from these indications. - 





‘many predictions’ 
29 The test is defective here 
7? The text from this point on is lost. 


Appendix 
Ps.-Aristotle, Physiognomy 


Simon Swain 


The text presented below is based on the text in Foerster (1893) i. 2-90, slightly emended 
to follow the readings preferred by Loveday and Forster (see below). For discussion of the. 
merits of the texts of Foerster and Immanuel Bekker, Aristotelis opera, ii (Berlin, 1831), 
сон. 805-14 see Vogt (1999) 229 f. As Vogt remarks, Foerster several times intervened 
against the consensus of the MSS. For this reason she prefers to base her commentary on 
Bekker. In our view Foerster’s interventions were largely necessary and his punctuation in 
particular is a great improvement on Bekker's 
‘The translation is a revised version of that by Т. Loveday and E. S. Forster in J. Barnes 
(ей), The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revived Oxford Translation, i (Princeton, 1984) 
which is used by permission of the Jowett Copyright Trustees. Loveday and 
Forster's translations of body parts and character types have been changed to accord with 
our translation of Adamantius. Some other corrections and changes have also been made. 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY ATTRIBUTED TO ARISTOTLE 
I 


1, [8051] That minds follow their bodies and are not isolated and unaffected by the 
changes of the body is something that becomes very clear in cases of drunkenness and 
illness for states of mind appear to change a great deal through the affections of the body. 
‘And correlativey, the body is clearly affected along with the affections of the soul in cases 
of love and fear and grief and pleasure. Again, among things that come about by nature 
‘one might especialy see that the body and soul are connate with each other to the extent 
that in the case of most affections they are causally active on each other. No animal has 
‘ever been born that has the appearance of one animal but the mind of another, but soul 
and body are always of the same animal—so that, necessarily, such-and-such a mind 
follows such-and-such a body. Moreover, experts on the animals are always able to judge 
of character by bodily form: it is thus that a horseman chooses his horse or a huntsman 
his hounds. If these things are true, and these things are always true, there can be 


‘Three methods have been essayed in the past, each having had йз special adherents. 

The first method took as the basis for physiognomic inferences the various genera of 
animals, positing for each genus a peculiar animal form, and a peculiar mental character 
appropriate to such a body, and then assuming that if man resembles such and such a 
genus in body he will resemble it айо in soul 

Those who adopted the second method proceeded in the same way, except that they 
did not draw their inferences from all kinds of animals but confined themselves to human 
beings: they distinguished various races of men (for example Egyptians, Thracians, 
Scythians) by differences of appearance and of character, and drew their signs of character 
from these races. 

The third method took as its basis the characteristic facial expressions which are 
observed to accompany different conditions of mind, such as anger, fear, 
erotic excitement, and all the other passions. 

‘All these methods are possible, and others as well: the selection of signs may be made 
in diverse ways. The last-mentioned method |805"1} by itself, however, is defective in 
more than one respect. For one thing, the same facial expression may belong to different 
characters: the brave and the shameless, for example, look alike, though their characters 
are fat apart. Besides, a man may at times wear an expression which is not normally his: 
for instance, a morose person will now and again spend an enjoyable day and assume а 
cheerful countenance, whilst a naturally cheerful man, if he be distressed, will change his 
expression accordingly. And, thirdly, the number of inferences that can be drawn from 
facial expression alone is small 

As to arguments from beasts, the selection of signs is made on wrong principles. 
Suppose you have passed in review one by one the forms of all the different kinds of 
‘animals: you still have no right to assert that a man who resembles a given kind in body 
‘will resemble it in soul also. In the first place, speaking broadly, you will never find this 
complete likeness, but only a resemblance. Moreover, very few signs are peculiar to 
individual genera; most of them are common to more than one kind, and of what use is 
resemblance in a common attribute? A man will resemble a lion, let us ау, neither more 
‘nor less than a deer. (For we have а right to suppose that common signs indicate common 
‘mental characters and peculiar signs peculiar characters.) Thus the physiognomist will 
not get any clear evidence from common signs. But is he any better off if he takes every. 
genus by itself and selects sigas that are peculiar to each? Surely not, for he cannot tell 
‘what they are signs of. They ought to be signs of peculiar characteristics, but we have no 
‘ight to assume that there are any mental characteristics peculiar to tbe different kinds of 
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animals that we examine in physiognomy. Courage is not confined to the lion, but is 
found in many other creatures: nor timidity to the hare, but it shares this quality with 
‘numberless other creatures. Thus it is equally fruitless to select the common and the 
peculiar features, and we must abandon the attempt to proceed by an examination of 
very kind of animal singly. Rather, we ought to select our signs from all animals that 
have some mental affection in common. For instance, when investigating the external 
marks of courage, we ought to collect ай brave animals, and then to inquire what sort of 
affections are natural to all of them but absent in all other animals. For if we were [806*1] 
to select this and that as the signs of courage in the animals chosen in such a way as not to 
‘exclude the possibility of the presence in all these animals of some other mental 
affection,’ we should not be able to tell whether our selected marks were really signs of 
courage or of this other character. The animals from which we choose our signs must be 
as numerous as posible, and they must not have any mental affection in common except 
‘that one of which we are investigating the signs. 

Permanent bodily signs will indicate permanent mental qualities, but what about those 
that come and go? How can they be true signs if the mental character does not alo come 
and got No doubt if you took a transitory sign to be permanent, it might be true once in a 
while, but still it would be worthless because it would not be a constant concomitant of 
the affection. 

Then again there are affections of soul whose occurrence produces no change in the 
bodily marks on which the physiognomist relies, and they will not provide his art with 
recognizable signs. Thus аз regards opinions or scientific knowledge, you cannot 
recognize a doctor or а musician, for the fact of having acquired a piece of knowledge will 
not have produced any alteration in the bodily signs on which physiognomy relies. 


2. We must now determine the special province of physiognomy (for the range of its 
application is limited), and the sources from which its various kinds of signs are drawn, 
and then we may proceed to a detailed exposition of the more convincing among its 
conclusions. Physiognomy has for its province, as the name implies, all natural affections 
of mental content, and also such acquired affections as on their occurrence modify the 
‘external signs which physiognomists interpret. 1 will explain later what kinds of acquired 
characters are meant, but now 1 will give a lista complete list—of the sources from 
which physiognomic signs are drawn. They are these: movements, gestures of the body, 
‘colour, characteristic facial expression, the growth of the hair, the smoothness of the skin, 
the voice, condition of the flesh, the parts of the body, and the build of the body as a 
whole. Such is the list that physiogaomists always give of the sources in which they find 
their signs. Were this list plain ог not obscure, what 1 have said would suffice: but, as 
things are, it may be worth while to give а more detailed description of the more 
convincing of the inferences that they draw from their material, 806" 1| and to state what 
their various signs are and on what they are supposed to be founded, so far as 1 have not 
already done зо. 

А brilliant complexion indicates a hot sanguine temper, whilst a pale pink complexion 

а talented nature, when it occurs on a smooth skin. 

Soft hair indicates cowardice, and coarse hair courage. This inference is based on 

‘observation of the whole animal kingdom. The most timid of animals are deer, hares, and 





‘courage in the animale chosen’) Alternatively, something le 4X)" bétra (Holford. Streven). 
“Yet it in possible’, might be read before wh póvov. 
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sheep, and they have the softest coats; whilst the lion and wild boar are bravest and have 
the coarsest coats. Precisely the same holds good of birds, for it is the rule that birds with 
coarse plumage are brave and those with soft plumage timid, particular instances being. 
the cock and the quail. And again, among the different races of mankind the same 
‘combination of qualities may be observed, the inhabitants of the north being brave and 
coarse-haired, whilst southern peoples are cowardly and have soft hair. A thick growth of 
hair about the belly signifies loquacity, on the evidence of the whole tribe of birds, for the 
‘one is a bodily and the other а mental property peculiar to birds. 

When the flesh is hard and constitutionally firm, it indicates insensibiity, when 
‘smooth, it indicates natural talent combined with instability of character, except when 
smooth flesh goes with a strong frame and powerful extremities. 

Lethargic movements are a sign of a soft character, rapid movements of a fervid 
temper, 

As to the voice, when deep and full it is а sign of courage; when high-pitched and 
languid, of cowardice. 

Gesture and the varieties of facial expression are interpreted by their affinity to 
different emotions: if, for instance, when disagreeably affected, a man takes on the look 
Which normally characterizes an angry person, irasciblity is signified. 

Males are bigger and stronger than females of the same kind, and their extremities are 
stronger and sleeker and firmer and capable of more perfect performance of all functions. 
But inferences drawn from the parts of the body are less secure than those based on facial 
expression of character and movements and gesture. In genera it is silly (R071 | to rely on 
a single sign: you will have more reason for confidence in your conclusions when you find 
several signs all pointing one way. 

Here I may mention a possible method of physiognomy which has never yet been 
tried. Suppose, for example, that irascibility and morose sulkiness necessarily involve an 
envious disposition, and that tbe physiognomist could, without any bodily signs of the 
last character, deduce its presence from the presence of the other characters: we should 
then have а method peculiarly appropriate to masters of philosophy, since it is, we 
suppose, the peculiar mark of philosophy to be able to tell that, when certain premisses 
are given, something necessarily follows. But this method, which considers the 
interrelations of mental affections, and that which proceeds by observation of animals, 
sometimes arrive at contrary conclusions. Take the voice, for example. By the former 
method you might feel bound to connect a shrill voice with a fierce temper, because in 
vexation and anger one’s voice tends to become loud and shril, whilst placid people 
speak in tones at once languid and deep. But as against this, if you observe beasts, you 
find that a deep voice goes with courage and a shrill voice with timidity, as witness on the 
‘one hand the roar of a lion and bull, the hound's bay, and the deep-noted crow of high- 
spirited cocks, and on the other the high-pitched tones of deer and hares. Yet perhaps. 
‘even in these cass it is better not to connect courage and cowardice with the pitch of the 
voice, but rather with its intensity.” зо that it is strength of voice that marks the brave and 
a languid and feeble voice the coward. It is safest, however, to refrain from all positive 
assertion when you find that your signs are inconsistent and contrary to one another in 
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? ‘Courageous’ (dria: in Ad. we эзше this term as ‘manly since it is mostly juxtaposed 
to ббро (‘unmanly’) or ууа, (womanly) vel sim. Loveday and Forster alto tranalate at 
“brave. 
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detail, unless they belong to classes, some of which you have determined to be more 
trustworthy than others. Above all it is best to base your arguments upon assertions about 
species and not about entire genera, for the species more nearly resembles what we are 
concerned with, for in physiognomy we try to infer from bodily signs the character of this 
‘or that particular person, and not the characters of the whole human race. 


3. Signs of a courageous” man: sif hair, the carriage of the body upright, bones, Banks, 
and extremities of the body strong and big, the belly broad and flat, the shoulder blades 
broad and set apart neither too closely nor too loosely knit, a sturdy neck not very fleshy, 
а chest well covered with flesh and broad, flat hips, thickness of the calf [807*1] low down 
the leg, dark blue eyes neither wide and staring nor yet mere slits and not glistening, the 
body of а brilliant hue, a forehead straight and lean, not large, and neither quite smooth 
nor yet а mass of wrinkles. 

Signs of a cowardly man: a small growth of soft hair, the figure stooping and lacking in 
quickness, thickness of the calf high up the leg. a sallow complexion, weak blinking eyes. 
the extremities of the body weak and small legs and hands thin and long, loins small and 
weak, а rigid gesture of the body with undecided, deprecating, scared movements, and a 
shifty downcast look. 

Signs of a talented так" rather moist and soft flesh, not exactly firm nor yet extremely 
fat; leanness of the shoulders, neck, face, and neighbouring regions; shoulder-blades 
closely knit and the parts below slack: supple flanks; a somewhat gaunt back; a clear 
pinkish hue over the body; а thin skin: а small growth of hair, neither very coarse nor very 
black; and moist, dark blue eyes. 

‘Signs of an insensible man: the region of the neck and the legs are fleshy and stiffly 
fitted and knitted; the hip-joint round; the shoulder-blades high-set; the forehead big, 
round, and fleshy; the eyes pale and vacant; the legs thick and fleshy and round at the 
ankles; the jaws big and fleshy: loins fleshy; legs long: neck thicket; the face fleshy and 
rather long, The manner of movement, gesture, and facil expression, you may take it, are 
analogous to his character 

Signs of a shameless man: small, bright, wide-open eyes, with heavy blood-shot lids 
slightly bulging: high shoulder-bladex, a carriage of the body not erect, but crouched 
slightly forwards; quickness of movement; a ruddy hue over the body; with a sanguine 
complexion, a round face, and high chest. 

Signs of an orderly man: a slow gait; a slow way of speaking with a breath-like and 
weak voice; small eyes, black but not lustrous, not open and staring, nor yet mere slits; 
with a slow, blinking movement of the lids for rapid (808*1] blinking signifies either 
cowardice o a hot temperament 

Signs of a cheerful man: a good-sized forehead, fleshy and smooth; the region of the 
eyes rather low; а rather drowsy-tooking countenance, neither keen nor reflective. The 


* talented! (gug ): most instances of this term refer to а moral, rather than a physical, quality, 
and we have in such cases translated it in Pa-Aristotie and Ad. by talented CE Hunayn in Gherset 
(19999) 21-2 (60). 
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gait will be slow and languid, the carriage and facial expression those of а good but not a 
quick man, 

Signs of a sad man: lean and wrinkled brows; drooping eyes (but you should notice 
that drooping eyes may signify softness and effeminacy as well as dejection and sadness), a 
meek bearing and weary gait. 

Signe ofS derent هرس‎ eed and knock teed his head hang on his ight 
shoulder; his hands are carried palms up and are flabby; and as he walks he either wags his 
loins or else holds them rigid by an effort; and he casts a furtive gaze around, for all the 
world like Dionysius the Sophist.* 

Signs of a bitter man: a grin on his face; a black complexion and dry skin; a gaunt, 
‘wrinkled face and the neighbouring regions furrowed with lines; and straight black hair, 

‘Signs of a fierce-tempered man: erect in carriage, broad about the ribs and moves with 
an easy gait; body with a reddish hue, shoolder-blades set well apart, large and broad; 
‘extremities large and powerful; smooth about the chest and groin; has a great beard, and 
the hair of the head starts low down with a vigorous growth. 

Signs of a mild man: robust-looking, well covered with plenty of moist flesh; well sized 
and well proportioned; carrying himself with head thrown back; and the fringe ofthe hair 
starts rather high up on the head. 

Signs of a dissembler: fat about the face, with wrinkles round his eyes, and he wears a 
drowsy expression. 

Signs of a petty minded man: small limbs and small, delicate, lean bodies, small eyes, 
and small faces, just ike a Corinthian or Leucadian. 

Men fond of gambling have short arms, like weasels, and are dancers. 

Men fond of abuse have the upper lip updrawn; they tend to lean forwards, and their 
hue is reddish. 

‘Merciful men are delicate, pale, and lustrous-eyed: the top of their noses is furrowed 
with lines, and they are always weeping. Such men are fond of women and beget female 
children, and in character they are erotic and mindful of the past, with natural talent and 
* Eid emper. The signa of these quie have already [0081] been mentioned. The 
merciful type is wise, cowardly, and orderly, whereas the hardhearted man shows 
stupidity and effrontery. 

Hearty eaters are indicated when the distance from navel to chest is greater than that 
from chest to neck. 

Signs of a lascivious man: a pale complexion, a heavy growth of straight, thick, black 
hair over the body, a heavy growth of straight hair on the temples, and small, lostrous, 
lewd eyes. 

Somnolent men are those whose upper parts are disproportionately large: such men 
are vulture-like and hot, and their flesh is firm. 

Loquacious men are those whose upper parts are disproportionately large. and have a 
round delicate build, with a thick growth of hair about the belly. 

Men with a good memory are those whose upper parts are disproportionately small, 
delicate, and tolerably well covered with flesh. 


him eg. Campanile 1999: 294-7 concerning his relations with Polemon). Although the specification 
'yophist makes the suggestion superficially attractive, in truth we do not know, and Ровони Ме 
(VS |, 22, 521-6 = 35-8) at any rae presents а very different sort of man. 
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* "Congrsiy. (Emspéncia). See Vogt (1999) 02-5. Ad. BI and Anon. Lat. 45 take the term to 
appearance. КИЧ 
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4. Soul and body seem to me to affect each other sympathetically. A change in the state of 
the soul alters the appearance of the body, and conversely, when the appearance of the. 
body changes, it changes the state of the soul as well. Grief and јоу, to take an instance, 
are sates of the soul, and everyone knows that grief involves a gloomy and joy a cheerful 
‘countenance. Now if it were the case that the external expression persisted after the soul 
had got rid of these emotions, we might still say that soul and body are in sympathy, but 
their sympathetic changes would not be entirely concomitant. As a matter of fact, 
however, itis obvious that every modification of the one involves a modification of the 
other. The best instance of this is to be found in insanity. Madness, it is generally allowed, 
is a condition of the soul, yet doctors cure it partly by administering purgative drugs to 
the body, partly by prescribing, besides these, certain courses of diet. Thus the result of 
proper treatment of the body is that they succeed, and that too simultaneously, not only 
in altering the physical condition, but also in curing the soul of madness; and the fact that 
the changes are simultaneous proves that the sympathetic modifications of body and soul 
are thoroughly concomitant. 

It is quite clear that the appearances which come to supervene on bodies are similar to 
the powers of the soul, so that all the resemblances in animals are indicative of some 
identity. Again, in the case of animal behaviour, some traits are proper to a particular. 
species, others common to several; and the proper activities of the soul are accompanied 
by proper physical traits, common activities by common traits. Examples of common 
characters are insolence, which is found in all animals with bushy tails, and violent sexual 
excitability, which is found alike in asses and in pigs: whilst on the other hand railing is a 
character peculiar to dogs, and insensibility to pain is peculiar to the ass. It has already 
been explained (809*1] how common and proper characters are to be distinguished. 

At the same time it is only by long and wide experience that one can hope for oneself 
to attain detailed and expert understanding of these matters. For not only ate visible 
characteristics of the body to be referred for explanation. as we are told, to analogies 
drawn partly from animals, partly from modes of action, but there are other external 
traits which depend on the varying proportions of bodily heat and cold; and to add to the 
difficulty, some of these traits are very much alike and have not got distinctive names, as 
is the case, for example, with the paleness that results from terror and the paleness due to 
{fatigue—for these have the same name and differ only slightly from one another. Now 
when the difference is so slight, И can hardly be discerned except by those whom practice 
has taught to appreciate the congruity of different shades of expression with different 
conditions of mind, and so the argument from congruity” leads to the quickest and 
soundest conclusions, and enables us to distinguish minute differences. It is а method 
generally useful, and particularly in the selection of physiognomic signs, for the signs 
selected must be congruous with what they stand for. 


wes supervening in quite diferent contest. of the relationship berween appearance and 
psychological capacity м 30827-9. СЕ Ch 2 & 113 Cy, Ad und Anon. Lat beheved that they 
were interpreting Atte correctly [ti bot pombe to say when the meaning of the word changed 
ın philosophical or phyiognomcal circles but the sene ‘overall appearance s already extablahed 
a Polybius 3.78.3 (Hannibal's wigs). 
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Deduction also should be used in the selection of signs, whenever possible. In the 
deductive procedure we attach to our data known attributes of them. For instance if we 
have it given that a man is shameless and niggling, we can add that he will be a thief and a 
miser, the one as a consequence of his shamelessness, the other as a consequence of his 
niggardliness, In all such cases we ought to include the deductive method in our 
procedure. 


5. Now, first of all, I shall ry to distinguish among animals which ones stand out as being. 
brave or cowardly or just or unjust. The whole animal kingdom is to be divided into two 
types, male and female, and what is appropriate associated with each type. In all beasts 
that we try to breed the female is tamer and gentler in disposition than the male, less 
powerful, more easly reared, and more manageable. One may conclude from this that the. 
female has a less spirited temper, and 1 think we find a parallel to this in ourselves, for 
When we are mastered by a fit of temper we become more obstinate and totaly 
intractable; we grow headstrong and violent and do whatever our temper impels us to do. 
Further, the female is, in my opinion, more mischievous than the male, and (though 
feebler) more reckless. (8091) Everyone can see that this is so in women and in 
domesticated animals, and according to the unanimous evidence of herdsmen and 
hunters it is по less true of the beasts of the field. Moreover, it is beyond dispute that in 
‘every genus the head of the female is smaller than that of the male, her visage narrower, 
her neck thinner, her chest weaker, her flanks of smaller build, and that, whilst her hips 
and thighs are fuller, she inclines to be knock-kneed, the lower parts of her legs are less 
stout, and her feet more delicately made: in short, the build of her body is more pleasing 
to the eye and softer rather than imposing, and she is in comparison feeble and tender, 
and of moister tissue. The male is the opposite of all this: his is the braver and more 
upright nature, whist the female isthe more timid and less upright. 

‘This being so, the lion manifesy exhibits the male type in its most perfect form. He 
has a good-sized mouth; his visage is square and not too bony, the upper jaw level with 
the lower and not protruding: his nose you would сай, if anything. rather thick; his dark 
blue eyes are deep-set, and neither absolutely round nor unduly long, and of moderate 
size; his brow is of the right size, bis forehead square and slightly hollowed from the 
‘centre, and over its lower part towards the eyebrows and nose there hangs а sort of cloud, 
and from the top of his forehead down to his nose there runs a ridge of hairs doping. 
outwards; his head is of moderate size; his neck of due length and broad in proportion 
with a tawny mane upon it, which is neither stiff and bristly nor yet too closely curled. 
About the collarbone he is supple and not too tightly articulated: his shoulders are 
stalwart, his chest powerful, his trunk broad, with sides and back to match; there is no. 
superfluity of flesh on his haunches or thighs; his legs are powerful and sinewy, his gait 
vigorous, his whole frame well knit and sinewy and neither too stiff nor too soft; he 
moves slowly with a large stride, rolling his shoulders as he goes. Such is his bodily 
appearance, and in soul he is generous and liberal, proud and ambitious, yet mild and just 
and affectionate to his comrades. 

Of all animals accounted brave, the leopard approximates more closely to the feminine. 
type, save in its legs, which it uses to perform any feat of strength. For its face is small, its 
mouth large, its eyes small [B10*1| and whitish, set in a hollow, but rather Gat in 
themselves; its forehead is too long and tends to be curved rather than flat near the ears; 
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its neck too long and thin; its chest narrow and its back long; haunches and thighs fleshy: 
flanks and abdomen rather flat; its colour spotted; and its whole body ill articulated and 
ill proportioned. Such is its bodily aspect, and in soul it is mean and thievish, and in a 
word, a beast of low cunning. 

T have now described the more notable examples of the male and the female types of 
body to be found among animals accounted brave, and the characterization of the 
remainder will present no difficulty. 1 will next proceed to explain in a chapter on 
selection of signs what marks derived from animals the student of physiognomy should 
take into consideration. 


6, The selection of signs with regard to men is as follows. 

А large and shapely foot, well articulated and sinewy, is held to signify а strong 
character. For evidence we are referred to the male sex in general. A small, narrow, ill- 
articulated foot, pretty but weak, signifies а soft character, as in the female sex. Curved 
toes are a sign of shamelessness, and so are curved nails, on the evidence of birds with 
curved claws, whilst toes that are not properly divided indicate timidity as in web-footed 
waterbirds, 

Ankles sinewy and well articulated mark a strong character, on the evidence of the 
male sex: fleshy and illarticulated ankles a soft character, on the evidence of the female 


ex 

When the lower leg is at once well articulated and sinewy and stalwart, it signifies а 
strong character, as in the male sex; when it ia thin and sinewy it signifies salaciousness as 
in birds. When it is full and almost bursting, it signifies by congruity blatant 
shamelessness, 

Knock knees are a sign of deviants, by congruity. 

‘Thighs bony and sinewy indicate a strong character, as in the male sex; but when bony 
and full a soft character, [810*1] as in females. 

Buttocks pointed and bony are a mark of a strong character, fat fleshy buttocks of a 
soft character, whilst lean buttocks which look as if they had been rubbed bare are 
indicative of a mischievous disposition, as in apes. 

А slim waist marks the hunter, as in the lion and the dog: and you will find that the 
best hunting dogs also are narrow in the waist. 

‘A loose build round about the belly indicates strength of character, as in the male sex, 
whilst the opposite is by congruity indicative of a soft character. 

А well-sized and sturdy back marks strength, and a narrow feeble back softness of 
character, as in males and females 

Strong flanks indicate strength and weak Danks softness, as in males and females 
respectively, whilst swollen inflated flanks signify aimless loquacity, as in frogs. When the 
distance from the navel to the lower end of the breastbone exceeds that from the latter to 
the neck, it is a mark of gluttony and of insemsibility, of gluttony because there is о large. 
э receptacle of food, and of insensibility because the seat of the senses is correspondingly 
confined and compressed by the receptacle of food, so that the senses have become 
stupefied by repletion of the stomach rather than, as is usual, by inanition. 

А large wellarticulated chest signifies strength of character, as in males 
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When the upper part of tbe back is large and well covered with Sesh and well knit, the 
‘character is strong, as in males; when it is feeble and gaunt and il-knit, the character is 
sof, as ín females. When it is very much bent and the shoulders fall in upon the chest, it is 
argued by congruity to signify a mischievous disposition, since the front parts of the. 
body, which ought to stand clear to view, become invisible. When it is curved backwards, 
it signifies vanity and lack of intelligence, as in the horse. So it must not be either convex 
ос concave; and something intermediate between these extremes, therefore, should be 
looked for as marking a man of good natural parts. 

‘When the shoulders and the back of the neck are well articulated, they signify а strong 
character, whilst weak and ill-articulated shoulders signify a soft character, the reference 
being to the sexes, (811*1] as 1 explained when speaking of feet and thighs. Supple 
shoulders signify liberality of soul, the argument being based on the external appearance, 
‘with which liberality seems to be congruows On the other hand, stiff. clumsy shoulders 
indicate an illiberal disposition, abo by congruity. 

Suppleness of the collarbone signifies quickness of perception, for when the collarbone 
is supple, stimulation of the senses is rendered easy. Contrariwise, a stiff collarbone 
indicates insensibility, because then it is difficult to apprehend sense-stimuli. 

A thick neck indicates a strong character, as in males: a thin neck, weakness, as in 
females; a neck thick and full, fierce temper, as in bulls a well-sined neck, not too thick, 
proud soul, as in lions: a long. thin neck, cowardice, as in deer; an unduly short neck, a 
treacherous disposition, as in wolves. 

Lips thin and pendulous at their points of junction, such that part of the upper lip 
overhangs the lower at the corners, signify pride of soul. The reference generally given is 
to the lion, but you may see the same thing as well in large and powerful breeds of dogs. 
Lips thin and hard with a prominence about the eye-teeth are а sign of base breeding, оп 
the evidence of swine. Thick lips, with the upper overhanging the lower, mean folly, as in 
the ass and the ape. Projecting upper lip and gums mark those fond of abuse, on the 
evidence of dogs. 

А nose thick at the tip means laziness, as witness cattle; but if thick from the tip, it 
means insensibilty, as in swine; И the tip is pointed, irascibility, as in dogs; whilst a 
round, blunt tip indicates pride, as in lions. Men with a nose thin at the tip have the 
characteristics of birds. When such а nose curves slightly right away from the forehead, it 
indicates shamelessness, as in ravens; but when it is strongly aquiline and demarcated 
бош he ches bra wolk dainai дио, bine a promi sod wala inen 
and when it is hollow, with the part next the forehead rounded and the [811 
Ting ирме, sigue Ше омин, ein coca A sb Rolî тени оошмо, 
аз in deer. Open nostrils are a sign of fierce temper, for they enter into the facial 
expression of temper. 

"The face, when fleshy, indicates laziness, as in cattle; if gaunt, assiduity; and if bony. 
‘cowardice, on the analogy of asses and deer. A small face marks a petty mind, as in the cat 
and the ape; a large face means lethargy, as in asses and cattle. So the face must be neither 
large nor little: an intermediate size is therefore best. A mean-looking face signifies by 
congruity an illiberal spirit. 
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As to the eyes, when the lower lids are pendulous and baggy, you may know a bibulous 
fellow, for heavy drinking produces bagginess below the eyes; but when the upper lids are 
baggy and hang over the eyes, that signifies somnolence, for on first waking from sleep 
‘our upper lids hang heavily. Small eyes mean a petty mind, by congruity and on the 
evidence of the ape; large eyes, lethargy, as in cattle. In a man of good natural parts, 
therefore, the eyes will be neither large nor small. Hollow eyes mean villainy, as in the ape: 
protruding eyes imbecility, by congruity and as in the ass. The eyes, therefore, must 
neither recede nor protrude: an intermediate position is best. When the eyes are slightly 
deep-set, they signify a proud soul, аз in lions; and when а little deeper still, mildness, as 
in cati 


А small forehead means stupidity, as in swine; too large a forehead, lethargy, as in. 
cattle. A round forehead means insensibility, as in the ass; a somewhat long and flat 
forehead, quickness of sense, as in the dog, A square and well-proportioned forehead is a 
sign ofa proud soul, as in the lion. A [812*1] cloudy brow signifies self-will as in the lion 
and the bull; a smooth brow is taken from observation to mark the flatterer, and you may 
notice how а dog's brow smoothes out when he fens upon you. So, a cloudy brow 
indicating self-will and а smooth brow obsequiousness, the proper condition must be. 
intermediate between these extremes. A scowling brow means a morose disposition, for 
we observe that vexation is thus expressed; a downcast brow means querulousness as may 
also be verified by observation. 

A large head means quickness and a small head insensibility, on the evidence of the dog 
and the ass respectively. А peaked head means shamelessness, as in those birds which have 
curved claws, 

Меп with small ears have the disposition of monkeys, those with large ears the 
disposition of asses, and you may notice that the best breeds of dogs have ears 
of moderate size. 

‘Too black a hue marks the coward, as witness Egyptians and Ethiopians, and so does 
also too white а complexion, as you may see from women. So the hue that makes for 
courage must be intermediate between these extremes. A tawny colour indicates a bold 
spirit, as in lions; but too ruddy а hue marks a rogue, as in the case of the fox. A pale 
‘mottled hue signifies cowardice, for that is the colour one turns in terror. The honey-pale 
are cold, and coldness means immobility, and an immobile body means slowness. A red 
hue indicates hastiness, for all parts of the body on being heated by movement turn red. A 
flaming skin, however, indicates madness, for it results from an overheated body, and 
extreme bodily heat is likely to mean madness. 

А fiery colour on the chest signifies irascibliy, for it is part of the expression of the 
‘onset of anger. Swollen veins on the neck and temples also signify irascibility, being part 
‘of the expression of anger. A face that reddens easily marks а bashful man, for blushing is 
ап expression of bashfulness. But when the jowl goes red, you have a drunkard, for a red 
jow is an expression of heavy drinking; whilst eyes that flush red indicate uncontrollable 
temper, for in a wild outburst of temper the eyes flush red. If the eyes [812*1] are too 
black, they signify cowardice, for we saw above that this is the signification of too black a 
hue; if they are not too black, but inclining to chestnut, they indicate a bold spirit. Light 
blue or white eyes indicate cowardice, for we saw above that this is the signification of 
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a white hue; but if they are dark blue rather than light blue, they mean а bold spirit, as in 
lions and eagles. Goatish eyes mean lustfulness, аз in goats fiery eyes, shamelessness, as in 
dogs eyes pale and mottled, cowardice, for in terror the eyes go pale with splotches of 
colour; glistening eyes lasciviousness, on the analogy of the cock and the raven. 

Hairy legs mean lasciviousness, as in goats. Too much hair on breast and belly means 
lack of persistence, as argued from birds, in which this bodily characteristic is most 
developed; but breasts too devoid of hair indicate shamelessness, as in women. So both 
‘extremes are bad, and an intermediate condition must be best. Hairy shoulders mean lack 
‘of persistence, on the analogy of birds; too much hair on the back, shamelessness, as in 
‘wild beasts. Hair on the nape of the neck indicates liberality, as in lions; hair on the point 
‘of the chin, а bold spirit, on the evidence of dogs. Eyebrows that meet signify moroseness, 
by congruity; eyebrows that droop on the nasal and rise on the temporal side, silliness, a» 
is seen in swine. When the hair of the head stands up stiff, it signifies cowardice, 
congruity, for fright makes the hair stand on end: and very woolly hair also 
cowardice, as may be seen in Ethiopians, Thus extremely bristly and extremely wooll 
hair alike signify cowardice, and so hair gently curling at the end will make for boldness of 
spirit, as is to be seen in lions. А ridge of hair on the upper part of the forehead indicates a 
liberal disposition, as in the ions but ‘of hair on the forehead down by the nose 
indicates illiberality, the argument [813*1] being from congruity, because such а growth 
presents a servile appearance. 

‘A long and slow step indicates а mind slow to begin, but persistent when started, for 
the length of the stride shows determination, but its slowness procrastination. A short 
slow step means tardiness without persistence, for shortness and slowness indicate lack of 
determination. A long quick step means enterprise and persistence, for its speed indicates 
enterprise and it length determination. A short quick step signifies enterprise without 


persistence. 

Identical references are made about gesture of hand, elbow, and arm. To hold one’s 
shoulders straight and stiff and roll them as опе walks and to have weasel-arms is 
haughty. on the analogy of the horse; but to roll the shoulders if one stoops a litle 
forwards means a proud soul, as їп the lion. To walk with feet and legs bent out means 
femininity, as being a characteristic of women. To keep turning and bending the body is a 
sign of obsequiousness, for that is the gesture of the flatterer. To walk with a stoop to the. 
right by congruity of appearance shows deviants. 

Mobile eyes signify keenness and rapacity, as in hawks, blinking eyes cowardice, for 
fight begins with the eyes. Sidelong leering glances are held to be characteristic of a fop, 
and so are drooping movements of one lid half over а motionless eye, and an upward roll 
ofthe eyes under the upper lids with a tender gaze and drooping eyelids, and in general ай 
tender melting glances; we argue partly from congruity, partly from the fact that these 
looks are common in women. A slow movement of the eyes which allows а tinge of white 
to show all the time, so that they look stationary, indicates a reflective character; for when 
the mind is absorbed in reflection, our eyes alio are motionless. 


iil 





1 Haughey added folowing Foeriers suggestion 
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suyóvra tmredcorund tom кой c 181330] árd, cipmvor. in‏ عل trova,‏ 
тому pian cw, прі tö aloo, кратіотп ol теАсотікытдтп, oç àv‏ 
ai yap xtviori од 818 подо oom бш, &pıxvoûvraı трд; т vooûv‏ :290070 
«е айы‏ می :یھی ا olo тє od xarê uwpóv (оду) Ümexqupoüenv.‏ 
Emir v тє à êv продђто xai alodévroto: v3 3520vra pérpiov 5А.‏ 


péyeðog. 
موت حم نوما‎ e a буофірсто èni ند‎ mátoc wai тд Өђо. ci 5 oi 
Si equemo tino. iv usto wi lods tiy F8 0 
ouyicrploz ёуофорду трк, Thy àv орту олау ávoyrviov, 
ФАА од جذمه‎ I814*5 THY roO äppevoç (tav, Song iv apri apt 
Ko, 5' Eyer xol wávro тё onpcia, боа mpocipntar, ёуофірету iwi riv 
&mnpéntiav кой cic Sppev кої Au тадто yàp reAcwrérnv Siaipcory биртоп, 
xal t&c(y9n &pprv 84Aoc &ixaórtpov кої ávipriórtpov кай Shug сіту áyrivov. 
سسا‎ Foie di La rat Lr eei emis aq rar 
чаруй тё 0noxtiurvov. tvapytorepa 5è và tv #туказротётоц; Tóno yyivógtvo. 
ла B tdeo neg end vt wo 1 phony al gi та ПИЗ 
„Бедтерос Bi û парі và тп кой Gyous, Ёяелта (và) пері và омілп te кай 
bo, và Bè mepi Thy xoiov fero. Shag 5t cindiv ойтон of тато Ёуору/отато 
anuria noptyovtan, t0 v xol gpoviouus macios tmınptncia үстаз. 
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A big, deep voice indicates insolence, as in the ass: a voice which, starting low, rises to a 
high pitch indicates despondency and querulousness, the argument being partly from 
cattle and partly from congruity. Shri, soft, broken tones mark the speech of deviants 
for [813*1] such a voice is found in women and is congruous. А deep, hollow, simple 
voice is noble,” as in the stronger breeds of dogs, and also by the argument from 
congruity. A soft, languid voice means mildness, as in sheep; a shrill, shrieking voice, 
lewdness, as in goats, 

Men of abnormally small stature are hasty, for the flow of their blood having but а 
small area to cover, its movements are too rapidly propagated to the organ of intelligence. 
Men of abnormally large stature, on the other hand, are slow, for the flow of the blood 
has to cover a large area, and its movements are therefore propagated to the organ of 
intelligence slowly. Small men with dry flesh, or of the hue that heat produces in the 
body, have not persistence enough to effect their purposes: for their blood flowing in a 
‘confined space, and at the same time, in consequence of the fiery condition of the body, 
flowing rapidly, their thought never keeps to a single topic, but is always passing to 
something new before being done with the old. Again, big men with moist flesh or of the 
hue that results from cold, also lack persistence: for their blood flowing over a large area, 
and slowly, on account of the cold condition of the body, йз movement does not manage 
to reach the organ of intelligence entire. On the other hand, small men with moist flesh 
and of the hue that results from cold, do effect their purposes: for their blood moving in a 
confined area, the less mobile constituent in its composition produces a proportion 
‘which conduces to effectiveness. And again, big men with dry flesh, and of the hue that 
results from heat, are also persistent, and are keen of sense; for the warmth of flesh and 
‘complexion counteracts the excessive size, so that а proportion conducive to effectiveness 
is attained. So we have discussed how excess or deficiency in physical size make for 
effective or ineffective bodies. But someone whose nature falls in the mean between these 
points has the keenest senses and is most effective. For the blood does not have far to go 
in order to reach the mind: but nor does lack of space force it away from the mind again. 
‘This is why a moderate size makes for efficiency and the keenest senses. 

‘An ill-proportioned body indicates а rogue [814*1], the argument being partly from 
congruity and partly from the female sex. But if bad proportions mean villainy, a well- 
proportioned frame must be characteristic of upright men and brave; only, the standard 
of the right proportions must be sought in the good training and good breeding of the 
body, and not in the male type, as we said at the 

It is advisable, in elucidating all the signs 1 have mentioned, to take into consideration 
both their congruity with various characters and the distinction of the sexes for this is the 
most complete distinction, and, as was shown. the male is more upright and courageous 
and, in short, altogether better than the female. It will be found, moreover, in every 
[8141] selection of signs that some signs are better adapted than others to indicate the 
mental character behind them. The clearest indications are given by signs in certain 
particularly suitable parts of the body. The most suitable part of ай is the region of the 
‘eyes and forehead, head and face; next to it comes the region of the chest and shoulders, 
and next again, that of the legs and feet; whilst the belly and neighbouring parts are of 
least service. In a word, the clearest signs are derived from those parts in which 
intelligence is most manifest. 





* Foerster, drawing ов Ad. BA2, suggests filing the lacuna with усууйо or peyahóvor. 
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